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INTßODUCTOEY  WOÄDS. 


The  History  of  Germany  is  not  tbe  Historj  of  a  Nation, 
bat  of  a  Eace.  It  has  little  unity,  therefore:  it  is  complicaied, 
broken,  and  attached  on  all  sides  to  the  histories  of  other 
coontries.  In  its  earlier  periods  it  Covers  the  greater  part  of 
Enrope,  and  does  not  retum  exclnsively  to  Germany  nntil 
after  France,  Spain,  England  and  the  Italian  States  have  been 
fonnded.  Thns,  even  before  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  it 
becomes  the  main  tmnk  out  of  which  branch  the  histories  of 
nearly  all  European  nations,  and  mast  of  necessity  be  stadied 
as  the  oonnecting  link  between  Ancient  and  Modern  History. 
The  records  of  no  other  race  throw  so  mach  light  apon  the 
development  of  all  civilized  lands,  doring  a  period  of  fifteen 
hondred  years. 

The  need  of  a  work  of  this  kind  being  evident,  I  have 
endeavored  to  supply  it  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  simplify  the 
task  of  both  teachers  and  pnpils.  My  aim  has  been  to  present 
a  clear,  eontinaoas  narrative ,  omitting  no  episode  of  impor- 
tance,  yet  preserving  a  distinct  line  of  connection  from  Century 
to  Century.  Besides  ref erring  to  all  the  best  authorities,  I 
have  based  my  labors  mainly  apon  three  recent  German  works, 
— that  of  Dittmar,  as  the  fallest;  of  Yon  Bochaa,  as  the  most 
impartial,  and  of  Dr.  David  Müller,  as  the  most  readable. 
By  constracting  an  entirely  new  narrative  from  these,  com- 
pressing  the  material  into  less  than  half  the  space  which  each 
occapies,  and  avoiding  the  interraptions  and  changes  by  which 
all  are  characterized,  I  hope  to  have  made  this  History  con- 
venient  and  acceptable  to  our  schools. 

The  historical  maps  will  be  foand  to  be  an  important  aid. 
The  constant  ase  of  maps  in  the  study  of  History  is  now  so 
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generally  applied  that  it  does  not  need  to  be  recommended; 
but  I  may  suggest  to  the  teacher  fhe  advantage  of  having  the 
pupil  occasionally  compare  the  ancient  and  modern  political 
boundaries.  The  questions  attached  to  each  page  are  meant 
to  gaide  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  prominent  facts  of 
the  narrative.  The  teacher,  of  course,  will  change  or  add  to 
these  according  to  his  own  judgment.  The  value  of  a  History 
of  this  kind  depends  quite  as  much  upon  how  it  is  used ,  as 
upon  its  intrinsic  character. 

I  have  had  sorae  difficulty  in  deciding  what  rule  to  adopt 
in  regard  to  the  spelling  of  German  proper  names.  It  seemed 
best  to  retain  the  original  form,  wherever  not  too  unusual  or 
difficult  of  pronunciation ;  yet  I  have  been  forced  to  make  ex- 
ceptions  in  the  case  of  well-known  characters  or  places,  such 
as  "Charlemagne,"  "Cologne,"  and  the  like,  which  are  too 
firmly  settled  to  be  changed.  Some  brief  directions  are  ap- 
pended,  to  enable  the  pupil  to  pronounce  most  of  the  German 
names  with  tolerable  correctness. 

In  conclusion ,  I  may  remark  that ,  while  endeavoring  to 
write  very  simply  and  intelligibly,  I  have  purposely  avoided  a 
chüdish  style  of  narrative.  There  has  been  a  tendency,  of 
late,  to  bring  certain  kinds  of  School  Histories  down  to  the 
level  of  minds  which  are  hardly  developed  enough  to  study 
History  at  all:  consequently,  where  it  is  followed,  many  events 
must  be  omitted  or  only  imperfectly  explained.  I  consider 
that  some  effort,  besides  that  of  memory,  is  quite  necessary  to 
the  pupils;  and  I  am  sure  that  none  of  them  who  have  the 
true  spirit  will  object  to  be  treated  as  if  a  little  older,  instead 
of  younger.  May  all  such ,  in  the  United  States ,  be  able  to 
discover  for  themselves,  and  to  retain  through  life,  the  im- 
portant  political  lessons  which  every  American  may  draw  frora 
the  History  of  Germany! 

August  12th,  1873. 

B.  T. 


THE  PRONTOCUTION  OP  6ERMA». 


A  yery  few  directions  will  enable  those  who  are  not  ao- 
quainted  with  the  German  language  to  pronounce  most  names 
and  words  with  suffictent  correctness. 

a  is  the  English  a,  in  father:  before  two  consonauts  it  is 
shorter. 

e  is  the  English  a,  in  fare:  also  shorter  before  two  con- 
sonants. 

f,  y^  like  the  English  e,  in  scene. 

t«,  like  the  English  oo,  in  boon. 

iCy  like  the  English  ie^  in  ftdd. 

ei,  aij  like  the  English  f,  in  fine. 

au^  like  the  English  otr,  in  brotc;. 

eu^  äUj  like  the  English  oi,  in  noise. 

a,  almost  like  the  English  a,  in  fare. 

o,  the  French  eu,  nearly  like  the  English  n  in  thrush. 

üj  the  French  u,  the  sound  of  which  must  be  learned 
by  ear. 

ch,  a  stronger  aspirate  than  h:  exactlj  the  Scottish  ch^  in 
the  Word  locÄ. 

h  is  silent,  except  at  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

fh  is  the  English  /. 

V  is  the  English/. 

tc  is  the  English  v. 

e  is  the  English  iz. 

schj  the  English  sh, 

The  other  letters,  or  combinations  of  letters,  not  given 
here,  are  pronounced  either  just  as  in  English^  or  so  nearly 
the  same  that  a  more  particolar  direction  is  unnecessary. 


Vlll  THE  PEONUNCIATION  OP  OEBMAN. 

The  following  specimens  will  show  how  the  above  rules 
are  to  be  applied:  Ludwig,  pronoanced  as Xooe^^e^ ;  Theuderich, 
as  Toiderich;  Hohenstaufen,  as  Ho-en-stow/en;  HohenzoUern, 
as  Ho-ent-zollcrn-y  Holstein,  as  Hole-stine;  Weimar  as  Vt^-mär; 
Wallenstein,  as  Yallenstine\  Fehrbellin,  as  Fare-bellin-,  Naum- 
burg, as  Nowmboorg\  Lothar,  as  Lotär,  and  Eylau  as  Eye-low, 
Since  a  large  proportion  of  the  names  of  persons  and  places 
has  already  received  a  conventional,  settled  form  of  pronuncia- 
tion  in  English,  the  teacher  need  make  bnt  a  limited  appli- 
cation  of  the  directions  here  given. 
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HISTORT  OF  GERMANT, 


CHAPTER  I. 

THB  ANCIBNT  GBRMAN8  AND  THEIB  COUNTBT 
(330  B.  C— 70  B.  C.) 

The  Aryan  Baee  and  its  Migrations.— Earliest  Inhabltants  of  Enrope.— Lake 
Dvrellioge. — Geltio  and  Gerraanio  Migratiens.— Europe  in  the  Fourth 
Century,  b.  a— The  Name  "  German". — Yoyage  of  Fy tbeas.— Invaaions  of 
the  Clmbrians  and  Teutons,  B.  0.  113. — ^Yictories  of  MariuB. — Boundary 
between  the  Gauls  and  the  GermauB.  —  Geographica!  Location  of  the 
Tarious  Germanio  Tribee.— Their  Mode  of  Life,  Yices,  Virtuee,  Laws  and 
Beligion. 

The  Germans  form  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  or  Aryan  race — a  division  of  the  human 
family  which  also  incladea  the  Hindoos,  Persians,  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, Gelts,  and  the  Slavonic  tribes.  The  near  relationship 
of  all  these,  which  have  become  so  separated  in  their  habits  of 
Ufa,  forms  of  govemment  and  religious  faith,  in  the  course  of 
many  centuries,  has  been  established  by  the  evidence  of  common 
tradition,  language  and  physiological  structure.     The  original 

Of  irhat  race  are  the  Gennani  a  brauch?    What  other  peoples  are  ineladed 
in  thifl  race?    How  ie  their  relationthip  eetabliihed? 


^  FIBST  INHABITANTS  OF  EUEOPB. 

home  of  the  Aryan  race  appears  to  have  been  ßomewhere  among 
the  mountains  and  lofty  table -lands  of  Central  Asia.  The 
Word  "Arya,"  meaning  the  highy  or  the  excellent,  indicates  their 
superiority  over  the  neighboring  races,  long  before  the  begin- 
ning  of  history. 

When,  and  under  what  circumstances  the  Aryans  left  their 
home,  can  never  be  ascertained.  Most  scholars  suppose  that 
there  were  different  migrations,  and  that  each  movement 
westward  was  accomplished  slowly,  centuries  intervening  be- 
tween  their  departure  from  Central  Asia,  and  their  permanent 
settlement  in  Europe.  The  earliest  migration  was  probably 
that  of  the  tribes  who  took  possession  of  Greece  and  Italy;  who 
first  acquired,  and  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  maintained, 
their  asoendancy  over  all  other  branches  of  their  common 
family;  who,  in  fact,  laid  the  basis  for  the  civilization  of  the 
World. 

Before  thia  migration  took  place,  Europe  was  inhabited  by 
a  race  of  primitive  sa vages ,  who  were  not  greatly  superior  to 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  vast  forests  which  theu  covered  the  con- 
tinent.  They  were  exterminated  at  so  early  a  period  that  all 
traditions  of  their  existence  were  lost.  Within  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  however,  various  relics  of  this  race  have  been 
brought  to  light.  Fragments  of  skuUs  and  skeletons,  with 
knives  and  arrow-heads  of  flint,  have  been  found,  at  a  con- 
siderable  depth,  in  the  gravel-beds  of  Northern  France,  or  in 
caves  in  Germany,  together  with  the  bones  of  animals  now 
extinct ,  upon  which  they  fed.  In  the  lakes  of  Switzerland, 
they  built  dwellings  upon  piles,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
shore ,  in  order  to  be  more  secure  against  the  attacks  of  wild 
beasts  or  hostile  tribes.  Many  remains  of  these  lake-dwell- 
ings,  with  flint  implements  and  fragments  of  pottery,  have  re- 
cently  been  discovered.  The  skuUs  of  the  race  indicate  that 
they  were  savages  of  the  lowest  type,  and  dififerent  in  character 
from  any  which  now  exist  on  the  earth. 

The  second  migration  of  the  Aryan  race  is  supposed  to 
have  been  that  of  the  Geltic  tribes,  who  took  a  more  northerly 

Whore  did  the  Aryans  oome  from?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  name? 
Which  was  the  first  migration  from  Asia?  Bj  wfaom  was  Fnrope  then 
poopled?  What  remains  of  them  have  been  fonnd,  and  wheref  What 
dweUings  did  they  bnild,  and  where?      What  do  their  skolls  indicate? 
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course,  by  way  of  the  steppes  of  tlie  Volga  and  the  Don,  and 
gradually  obtained  possession  of  all  Central  and  Western 
Europe,  inclnding  the  British  Isles.  Their  advance  was  only 
stopped  by  the  ocean,  and  the  tribe  which  first  appears  in 
history,  the  Gauls ,  was  at  that  time  beginning  to  move  east- 
ward  again,  in  search  of  new  fields  of  plunder.  It  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  whether  the  German  tribes  immediately  followed 
the  Celts,  and  took  possession  of  the  territory  which  they 
vacated  in  pushing  westward,  or  whether  they  formed  a  third 
migration,  at  a  later  date.  We  only  know  the  order  in  which 
they  were  settled  when  our  first  historical  knowledge  of  them 
begins. 

In  the  fourth  Century  before  the  Christian  Era,  all  Europe 
west  of  the  Rhine,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Po,  was  Celtic: 
between  the  Ehine  and  the  Yistula,  including  Denmark  and 
southern  Sweden,  the  tribes  were  Germanic;  while  the  Slavonic 
brauch  seems  to  have  already  made  its  appearance  in  what  is 
now  Southern  Russia.  Each  of  these  three  branches  of  the 
Aryan  race  was  divided  into  many  sm aller  tribes,  some  of 
which,  left  behind  in  the  march  from  Asia,  or  separated  by 
internal  wars,  formed  little  communities,  fike  islands,  in  the 
midst  of  territory  belonging  to  other  branches  of  the  race. 
The  boundaries,  also,  were  never  very  distinctly  drawn:  the 
tribes  were  restless  and  nomadic,  not  yet  attached  to  the  soil, 
and  many  of  them  moved  through  or  across  each  other,  so  that 
some  were  constantly  disappearing,  and  others  forming  under 
new  names. 

"  The  Romans  first  heard  the  name ,  "  Germans ,"  from  the 
Celtic  Gauls,  in  whose  language  it  mdtint  simply,  neighbors. 
The  first  notice  of  a  Germanic  tribe  was  given  to  the  world  by 
the  Greek  navigator,  Pytheas,  who  made  a  voyage  to  the  Baltic 
in  the  year  330  B.  c.  Beyond  the  amber-coast,  eastward  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Yistula,  he  found  the  Goths,  of  whom  we  hear 
nothing  more  until  they  appear,  several  centuries  later,  on  the 


What  is  snpposed  to  be  tho  second  Aryan  migratioif?  Where  did  the 
Celts  lettle?  What  is  the  first  tribe  mentioned  in  history?  Describe  the 
lociHon  of  the  Celtic  tribes  in  the  fourth  Century,  b.  o.  Of  the  Germanic 
tribes?  The  Slavonic?  How  -were  these  branches  divided?  When  was  the 
name,  "Germans/*  first  heard,  and  what  is  its  meaningf  Who  gave  the  first 
acconnt  of  a  Germanic  tribe,  and  when? 
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northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  Fer  more  than  two  hundred 
years  there  is  no  further  mention  of  the  Germanic  races ;  then, 
most  unexpectedly,  tbe  Romans  were  called  upon  to  make  their 
personal  acquaintance. 

In  the  year  113  b.  c.  a  tremendous  horde  of  strangers 
forced  its  way  through  the  Tyrolese  Alps  and  invaded  the 
Eoman  territory.  They  numbered  several  hundred  thousand, 
and  brought  with  them  their  wives,  children  and  all  their 
movable  property.  They  were  composed  of  two  great  tribes, 
the  Cimbrians  and  Teutons,  acconlpanied  by  some  minor  allies, 
Celtic  as  well  as  Germanic.  Their  statement  was  that  they 
were  driven  from  their  homes  on  the  northern  ocean  by  the 
inroads  of  the  waves,  and  they  demanded  territory  for  settle- 
ment,  or,  at  least,  the  right  to  pass  the  Roman  frontier.  The 
Consul,  Papirius  Garbo,  coUected  an  army  and  endeavored  to. 
resist  their  advance;  bat  he  was  defeated  by  them  in  a  battle 
fought  near  Noreia,  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Alps. 

The  terror  occasioned  by  this  defeat  reached  even  Rome. 
The  "barbarians,"  as  they  were  called ,  were  men  of  large  sta- 
ture,  of  astonishing  bodily  strength,  with  yellow  hair  and  fierce 
blue  eyes.  They  wwe  breastplates  of  iron  and  helmets  crowned 
with  the  heads  of  wild  beasts,  and  carried  white  shields  which 
shone  in  the  sanshine.  They  ürst  hurled  double-headed  spears, 
in  battle,  but  at  close  quarters  fought  with  short  and  heavy 
swords.  The  women  encouraged  them  with  cries  and  war- 
songs,  and  seemed  no  less  iierce  and  courageous  than  the  men. 
They  had  also  priestesses,  clad  in  white  linen,  who  delivered 
prophecies  and  slaughtered  human  victims  upon  the  altarscof 
their  gods. 

Instead  of  moving  towards  Rome,  the  Gimbrians  and  Teu- 
tons  marched  westward  along  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  crossed 
into  Gaul,  devastated  the  country  between  the  Rhone  and  the 
Pyrenees,  and  even  obtained  temporary  possession  of  part  of 
Spain.     Having  thus  plundered  at  will  for  ten  years,  they  re- 

What  was  the  tribe,  and  -where  settled?  How  long  nntU  the  G-ermans 
are  again  mentione^?  When  was  the  first  G-erman  Invasion  of  Boman  terri- 
tory? Describe  it3  character.  What  were  the  tribes?  What  statement  did 
they  make,  and  what  denicud?  What  happened  afterwards?  How  were  tl^se 
people  caUed  by  the  Boinans  f  What  was  their  appearance  ?  How  were  they 
armed?  What  was  their  manner  of  fighting?  What  part  did  the  women 
take?    In  what  direction  did  they  march? 
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traced  their  steps  and  prepared  to  invade  Italy  a  second  time. 

The  celebrated  Consul,  Marias,  who  was  sent  against  thein, 

found  their  forces  divided,  in  order  to  cross  the  Alps  by  two 

dififerent  roads.    He  first  attacked  the  Teutons,  two  Landred 

thousand  in  namber  at  Aix,  in  southern  France,  and  almost 

exterminated  them  in  the  year  102  b.  o.      Transferring  bis 

army  äcross  the  Alps,  in  the  following  year  he  met  the  Cim- 

brians  at  Vercelli,  in  Piedmont  (not  l'ar  from  the  field  of  Ma- 

genta).     They  were  drawn  up  in  a  Square,  the  sides  of  which 

wäre  nearly  three  miles  long :  in  the  oentre  their  wagons ,  col- 

lected  together,  formed  a  fortress  for  the  women  and  children. 

But  the  Koman  legions  broke  the  Cimbnan  Square,  and  ob- 

tained  a  complete  victory.    The  women,  seeing  that  all  was 

lost,  slew  their  children,  and  then  themselves;  bat  a  few 

thousand  prisoners  were  made — amoog  them  Teutoboch ,  the 

prince  of  the  Teutons,  who  had  escaped  from  the  slaughter 

at  Aix, — to  figure  in  the  triumph  aocorded  to  Marias  by  the 

Roman  Senate.    This  was  the  only  appearance  of  the  German 

tribes  in  Italy,  until  the  decline  of  the  Empire,  five  hundred 

years  later. 

The  Roman  conquests,  which  now  began  to  extend  north- 
wards  into  the  heart  of  Europe,  soon  brought  the  two  races 
into  colhsion  again,  but  upon  German  or  Celtic  soil.  From 
the  earliest  reports ,  as  well  as  the  later  movements  of  the 
tribes,  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the  probable  order  of  their 
settlement,  though  not  the  exact  boundaiies  of  each.  The 
territory  which  they  occupied  was  almost  the  same  as  that 
which  now  belongs  to  the  German  States.  The  Rhine  divided 
them  from  the  Gauls,  except  towards  its  mouth,  where  the 
Germanic  tribes  occupied  part  of  Belgium*  A  line  drawn  from 
the  Yistula  southward  to  the  Danube  nearly  represents  their 
eastern  boundary,  while,  up  to  this  time,  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  crossed  the  Danube  on  the  south.  The  district  between 
that  river  and  th6  Alps,  now  Bavaria  and  Styria,  was  occupied 
by  Celtic  tribes.     North wards,  they  had  made  some  advance 


Who  was  sent  against  them?  Whom  did  he  first  attack,  when,  and  where? 
Describe  the  seoond  battle  and  its  result.  How  long  «ntil  the  Qermans 
again  appeared  in  Italy?  What  was  the  territory  occnpied  by  the  Germanio 
tribes?    What  was  its  eastern  boundary?    Who  liyed  south  of  the  Danube? 
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into  Sweden,  and  probably  also  into  Norway.    They  tliiis  occa- 
pied  nearly  all  of  Central  Europe,  north  of  the  Alpine  chain. 

At  the  time  of  their  first  contact  with  the  Romans ,  these 
Germanic  tribes  had  lost  even  the  tradition  of  their  Asiatic 
origin.  They  snpposed  themselves  to  have  originated  npon  the 
soil  where  they  dwelt,  sprung  either  from  the  earth,  or  des- 
cended  from  their  gods.  According  to  the  most  populär  legend, 
the  war-god  Tuisko,  or  Tiu,  had  a  son,  Mannus  (whence  the 
Word  man  is  derived),  who  was  the  first  human  parent  of  the 
German  race.  Many  centuries  must  have  elapsed  since  their 
first  settlement  in  Europe,  or  they  could  not  have  so  com- 
pletely  changed  the  forms  of  their  religion  and  their  traditional 
history. 

Two  or  three  small  tribes  are  represented,  in  the  earliest 
Koman  accounts,  as  having  crossed  the  Khine  and  settled 
between  the  Yosges  and  that  river,  from  Strasburg  to  Mayence. 
From  the  latter  point  to  Gologne  none  are  mentioned,  whence  it 
is  conjectured  that  the  westem  bank  of  the  Rhino  was  here  a 
debateable  ground  posse^sed  sometimes  by  the  Celts  and  some- 
times  by  the  Germans.  The  greater  part  of  Belgium  was 
occupied  by  the  Eburones  and  Condrusii,  Germanic  tribes,  to 
whom  was  afterwards  added  the-Aduatuci,  formed  out  of  the 
fragments  of  the  Cimbrians  and  Teutons  who  escaped  the 
slaughters  of  Marius.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Rhino  dwelt  the 
Batavi,  the  forefathers  of  the  Dutch,  and,  like  them,  re- 
ported  to  be  streng,  phlegmatic  and  stubbom,  in  the  time 
of  Caßsar.  A  little  eastward ,  on  the  shore  of  the  North  Sea, 
dwelt  the  Frisii,  where  they  still  dwell,  in  the  province  of 
Friesland ;  and  beyond  them ,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Weser, 
the  Chauci,  a  kindred  tribe. 

What  is  now  Westphalia  was  inhabited  by  the  Sicambrians, 
a  brave  and  warlike  people:  the  Marsi  and  Ampsivarii  were 
beyond  them,  towards  the  Hartz,  and  south  of  the  latter  the 
Ubii,  once  a  powerful  tribe,  but  in  Csesar's  time  weak  and 


How  far  north  were  the  Germans  settled?  What  ttadition  had  they  lost? 
What  did  they  suppose  to  he  their  origin?  Who  was  their  first  human  pa- 
rent, and  what  was  his  name?  Descrihe  the  Settlements  onthe  westem  hank 
of  the  Bhine.  Who  were  settled  in  Belgium?  Who  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bhine  ?    Who  along  the  shore  of  the  North  Sea? 
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ßubmissive.  From  the  Weser  to  the  Elbe,  in  the  north,  was 
the  land  of  the  Cherusci ;  soath  of  them  the  equally  fierce  and 
indomitable  Ghatti,  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Hessians ;  and 
still  farther  south,  along  the  head- waters  of  the  river  Main, 
the  Marcomanni.  A  part  of  what  is  now  Saxony  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Hermunduri,  who  together  with  their  kindred, 
the  Ghatti,  were  called  Suevi  by  the  Romans.  Northward, 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe ,  dwelt  the  Longobardi  (Lom- 
bards); beyond  them,  in  Holstein,  the  Saxons,  and  north  of  the 
latter,  in  Schleswig,  the  Angles. 

East  of  the  Elbe  were  theSemnones,  who  were  guardians 
of  a  certain  holy  place, — ^a  grove  of  the  Dmids — where  various 
related  tribes  came  for  their  religious  festivals.  North  of  the 
Semnones  dwelt  the  Yandals,  and  along  the  Baltic  coast  the 
Ragii,  who  have  lefk  their  name  in  the  island  of  Rügen.  Be- 
tween  these  and  the  Yistula  were  the  Borgundiones,  with  a  few 
s maller  tribes.  In  the  extreme  north-east,  between  the  Yistula 
and  the  point  where  the  city  of  Königsberg  now  Stands,  was 
the  home  of  the  Goths ,  south  of  whom  were  settled  the  Sla- 
Yonic  Sarmatians, — the  same  who  founded,  long  afterwards,  the 
kingdom  of  Poland. 

Bohemia  was  first  settled  by  the  Geltic  tribe  of  the  Boii, 
whence  its  name — Boiheim,  the  home  of  the  Boii, — is  derived. 
In  Csesar's  day,  however,  this  tribe  had  been  driven  out 
by  the  Germanic  Marcomanni,  whose  neighbors,  the  Quadi,  on 
the  Danube,  were  also  German.  Beyond  the  Danube,  all  was 
Geltic;  the  defeated  Boii  occupied  Austria,  the  Yindelici,  Ba- 
varia,  while  the  Noric  and  Rhsetian  Gelts  took  possession  of 
the  Tyrolese  Alps.  Switzerland  was  inhabited  by  the  Helvetii, 
a  Geltic  tribe  which  had  been  driven  out  of  Germany;  but  the 
mountainous  district  between  the  Rhino,  the  Lake  of  Gonstance 
and  the  Danube,  now  called  the  Black  Forest,  seems  to  have 
had  no  permanent  owners. 

What  tribe  inhabited  Westphalla  and  who  were  beyond  them?  Where 
were  the  Cherusci,  and  who  were  their  neighbors  ?  Where  were  the  Marco- 
manni? Who  inhabited  Saxony,  and  what  were  they  called  by  the  Bomans? 
Where  did  the  Longobardi  live?  the  Saxons?  the  Angles?-  Where  were 
the  Semnones,  and  what  were  they?  Where  the  Yandals?  Where  the  Goths? 
the  Sarmatians?  Who  settled  Bohemia,  and  whenoe  its  name?  Who  in- 
habited Austria?  Bavaria?  The  Tyrolese  Alps?  Who  inhabited  Switserlaad? 
the  Black  Forest? 
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The  greater  pari  of  Germany  was  thas  in  possession  of 
Germanic  tribes,  bound  to  each  other  by  blood,  by  their  com- 
mon religion  and  their  habits  of  life.  At  this  early  period, 
their  virtues  and  their  vices  were  strongly  marked.  They 
were  not  barbarians,  for  they  knew  the  first  necessary  arts  of 
civilized  life,  and  they  had  a  fixed  social  and  political  Organi- 
zation. The  greater  part  of  the  territory  which  they  inhabited 
was  still  a  wilderness«  The  mountain  chain  which  extends 
throngh  Central  Germany  from  the  Main  to  the  Elbe  was 
called  by  the  Romans  the  Hercynian  Forest.  It  was  then  a 
wild,  savage  region,  the  homa.of  the  aurox  (a  race  of  wild 
cattle),  the  bear  and  the  elk.  The  lower  lands  to  the  north- 
ward  of  this  forest  were  also  thickly  wooded  and  marshy,  with 
open  pastures  here  and  there,  where  the  tribes  settled  in  small 
communities,  kept  their  cattle,  and  cultivated  the  soil  only 
enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  life.  They  made  rough  roads 
of  communication ,  which  could  be  traversed  by  their  wagons, 
and  the  frontiers  of  each  tribe  were  nsually  marked  by  guard- 
houses,  where  all  strangers  were  detained  until  they  received 
permission  to  enter  the  territory. 

At  this  early  period ,  the  Germans  had  no  cities ,  or  even 
villages.  Their  places  of  worship,  which  were  either  groves  of 
venerable  oak-trees  or  the  tops  of  mountains ,  were  often  for- 
tified;  and  when  attacked  in  the  open  country,  they  made  a 
temporary  defence  of  their  wagons.  They  lived  in  log-houses, 
which  were  surrounded  by  stockades  spacious  enough  to 
contain  the  cattle  and  horses  belonging  to  the  family.  A  few 
fields  of  rye  and  barley  furuished  each  homestead  with  bread 
and  beer,  but  hunting  and  fishing  were  their  chief  dependence. 
The  women  cultivated  flax,  from  which  they  made  a  coarse, 
strong  linen :  the  men  clothed  themselves  with  fürs  or  leather. 
They  were  acquainted  with  the  smelting  and  working  of  iron, 
but  valued  gold  and  silver  only  for  the  sake  of  omament.  They 


What  was  the  condition  of  tho  Germans  at  this  time?  What  was  the  terri- 
tory ?  What  was  the  Hercynian  Forest  ?  What  animals  were  foand  there  ? 
How  did  the  people  live  in  the  lowlands  ?  What  Communications  had  they?  How 
were  their  frontiers  gruarded?  Had  they  cities?  What  were  their  places  of 
worship,  and  defence?  What  was  their  manner  of  liying?  How  did  they 
dress? 
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were  ibad  of  biight  colora,  of  poetrjr  and  song,  and  were  in 
the  highest  degree  hospitable. 

The  tbree  principal  vices  of  the  Germans  were  iDdalenc«, 
druukenneaa  and  love  of  gaming.  Although  alwaya  read;  for 
the  toils  and  dangera  of  war,  tbey  disliked  to  work  at  honie. 
VThen  th«  nien  assembled  at  night,  and  tha  great  ox-borna, 
fiUed  with  mead  or  beer,  were  passed  from  one  to  the  other, 
they  rarely  ceased  until  all  wera  intosicated;  and  when  the 
passioa  for  gaining  came  npon  tbem,  tbey  would  often  etake 


their  dearest  poasessions,  erea  their  OWD  freedom  on  a  throw 
of  the  dice,  The  women  were  never  present  on  these  occaaiuna; 
they  niied  and  reguluted  their  households  with  nndisputed 
swaj.  They  were  conaidered  the  equala  of  the  men,  and  ex- 
hibited  no  less  energy  and  courage.  They  were  supposed  to 
posaeaa  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  alwaya  accompanied  the  men 
to  battle,  where  they  took  care  of  the  wounded,  and  atimulated 
the  warriora  by  their  ahouts  and  songs. 


low  of  metalit    Whiit  olhar  tnüti  of  chaiuln  hid  thojl 
n  rggudsd)    'Wlut  dtd  tbsj  dol 
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They  honored  the  institution  of  marriage  to  an  extent 
beyond  that  exhibited  by  any  otber  people  of  tbe  ancient 
World.  The  ceremony  consisted  in  the  man  giving  a  horse,  or 
a  yoke  of  oxen,  to  the  woman ,  who  gave  him  arms  or  armor 
in  retum.  Those  who  proved  nnfaithful  to  the  marriage  vow 
were  punished  with  death.  The  children  of  freemen  and  slaves 
grew  up  together,  until  the  former  were  old  enough  to  carry 
arms,  when  they  were  separated.  The  slaves  were  divided  into 
two  classes:  those  who  lived  under  the  protection  of  a  freeman 
and  were  obliged  to  perform  for  him  a  certain  amount  of  labor, 
and  those  who  were  wholly  "chatteis,"  bought  and  sold  at 
will. 

Each  family  had  its  own  strictly  regulated  laws,  which 
were  suf&cient  for  the  government  of  its  free  members,  its  re- 
tainers  and  slaves.  A  nnmber  of  these  families  formed  "a 
district,"  which  was  generally  laid  out  according  to  natural 
boundaries,  such  as  streams  or  hills.  In  some  tribes,  however, 
the  families  were  united  in  "  hundreds ,"  instead  of  districts. 
Each  of  these  managed  its  own  affairs,  as  a  little  republic, 
wherein  each  freeman  had  an  equal  voice;  yet  to  each  belonged 
a  leader,  who  was  called  "count"  or  "duke".  All  the  districts 
of  a  tribe  met  together  in  a  "General  Assembly  of  the  People," 
which  was  always  held  at  the  time  of  new  or  füll  moon.  The 
chief  priest  of  the  tribe  presided ,  and  each  man  present  had 
the  right  to  vote.  Here  questions  of  peace  or  war ,  violations 
of  right  or  disputes  between  the  districts  were  decided,  crimi- 
nals  were  tried,  young  men  acknowledged  as  freemen  and 
warriors,  and,  in  case  of  approaching  war,  a  leader  chosen  by  the 
people.  AUiances  between  the  tribes ,  for  the  sake  of  mutual 
defence  or  invasion,  were  not  common,  at  first;  but  the  ne- 
cessity  of  them  was  soon  forced  upon  the  Germ  ans  by  the 
encroachments  of  Home. 

The  gods  which  they  worshipped  represented  the  powers 
of  Nature,    Their  mythology  was  the  same  originally,  which 


How  was  marriage  considerod  among  them?  What  was  the  ceremony? 
How  were  the  children  hrought  np?  Describe  the  two  classes  of  slaves. 
How  were  the  districts  formed?  What  other  form  of  Community  had  they? 
What  was  the  oharaoter  of  government?  What  was  the  General  Assembly? 
When  was  it  held?  Who  presided?  What  matten  were  settled there ?  Had 
the  tribes  alliances  ?    What  did  their  gods  represent  2 
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the  Scandinavians  preserved,  in  a  slightly  dififerent  form,  uutil 
the  tenth  Century  of  our  era.  The  chief  deity  was  named 
Wodan,  or  Odin,  the  god  of  the  sky,  whose  worship  was  really 
that  of  the  sun.  Eis  son,  Donar,  or  Thunder,  with  his  fiery 
beard  and  huge  hamnier,  is  the  Thor  of  the  Scandinavians. 
The  god  of  war,  Tiu  or  Tyr,  was  supposed  to  have  been  born 
froni  the  Earth,  and  thus  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Germanic 
tribes«  There  was  also  a  goddess  of  the  earth,  Hertha,  who 
was  worshipped  with  secret  and  mysterious  rites.  The  people 
had  their  religious  festivals,  at  stated  seasons,  when  sacrifices, 
sometimes  of  human  beings,  were  laid  upon  the  altars  of  the 
gods,  in  the  sacred  groves.  Even  after  they  became  Christians, 
in  the  eighth  Century,  they  retained  their  habit  of  celebrating 
some  of  these  festiyab ,  but  changed  them  into  the  Christian 
anniversaries  of  Ohristmas,  Easter  and  Whitsuntide. 

Thus,  from  all  we  can  learn  respecting  them ,  we  may  say 
that  the  Germans,  during  the  first  Century  before  Christ,  were 
fuUy  prepared,  by  their  habits,  laws,  and  their  moral  develop- 
ment,  for  a  higher  civilization.  They  were  still  restless,  after 
so  many  centuries  of  wandering;  they  were  fierce  and  fond  of 
war,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  their  struggles  with  the 
neighboring  races ;  but  they  had  already  acquired  a  love  for 
the  wild  land  where  they  dwelt,  they  had  begun  to  cultivate 
the  soil,  they  had  purified  and  hallo wed  the  family  relation, 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  good  government,  and  finally,  although 
slavery  existed  among  them,  they  had  established  equal  rights 
for  free  men. 

If  the  object  of  Rome  had  been  civilization,  instead  of  con- 
quest  and  plunder,  the  development  of  the  Germans  migbt 
haye  commenced  much  earlier  and  produced  very  dififerent 
results. 

What  mythology  resembles  theira?  Who  was  the  ohlef  deity?  Who  was 
his  8onf  Who  was  the  god  of  war?  What  goddess  had  theyf  How  did  they 
worship?  How  were  their  festivals  changed,  and  when?  What  can  we  Bay 
of  the  Germans,  at  this  time?    Describe  their  chief  traits  of  charactor. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THB  WABS  OF  BOME  WITH  THE  GEBMANS.      (70  B.  C. 9  A.  D.) 

Boman  Gonqaest  of  Oaal. — The  German  Chief,  Ariovistus.— His  Answer  to 
Cnsar.  —  Gsesar's  March  to  the  Bhine. — Defeat  of  Ariovistus.  —  Caesar's 
Yictorj  near  Oologne.  —  His  Bridge. — His  Second  Expedition,— He  sub- 
jugates  the  Gauls.  —  He  enlists  a  German  Legion. — The  Bomans  advauce 
to  the  Danube,  under  Augastas. — First  Expedition  of  DruBas.—The  Bhine 
fortifled.— Death  of  Dmsas.— Gonqnests  of  Tiberins.— The  War  of  the 
Maroomanni. — The  Cherasci. — Tyranny  of  Vams. — Besistanco  of  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Afteb  the  destruction  of  the  Teutons  and  CimbriaDsby  Ma- 
rias, more  than  forty  years  elapsed  before  the  Bomans  again  came 
in  contact  with  any  German  tribe.  During  this  time  the  Bo- 
man dominion  over  the  greater  part  of  Gaul  was  ürmly  estab- 
lished  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  in  losing  their  independence,  the 
Gelts  began  to  lose,  also ,  their  original  habits  and  character. 
They  and  the  Germans  had  never  been  Tery  peaceable  neigh- 
bors,  and  the  possession  of  the  westem  bank  of  the  Bhine 
seems  to  have  been,  even  at  that  early  day,  a  subject  of  conteu- 
tion  between  them. 

About  the  year  70  b.  c.  two  Gallic  tribes,  the  ^dui  in 
Burgundy  and  the  Arverni  in  Central  France  began  a  struggle 
for  the  supremacy  in  that  part  of  Gaul.  The  allies  of  the 
latter,  the  Sequani,  called  to  their  assistance  a  chief  of  the 
German  Suevi,  whose  name,  as  we  have  it  through  Caesar,  -was 
Ariovistus.  With  a  force  of  15,000  men,  he  joined  the  Ar- 
Temi  and  the  Sequani,  and  defeated  the  ^dui  in  several 
battles.  After  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  latter,  he 
haughtily  demanded  as  a  recompense ,  one-third  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sequani.  His  strength  had  meanwhile  been  in- 
creased  by  new  accessions  from  the  German  aide  of  the  Bhine, 
and  the  Sequani  were  obliged  to  yield.  His  followers  settled 
in  the  new  territory:  in  the  course  of  about  fourteen  years, 


How  long  before  the  Bomans  and  Germans  again  met?  What  conqnest 
did  the  Bomans  make?  How  did  it  afFeot  the  Celts?  What  subject  of  con* 
tention  was  there  between  the  Gelts  and  Germans  ?  What  Gallic  tribes  qiiar- 
relled,  when  and  why?  Who  were.allied  with  the  Sequani?  What  happened 
afterwar  ds? 
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they  amounted  to  120,000,  and  Ariovistus  feit  himself 
strong  enougb  to  demand  another  third  of  the  lands  of  the 
Sequani. 

Southern  France  was  then  a  Roman  province,  governed 
by  Julius  Caesar.  In  the  year  57  b.  c.  ambassadors  from  the 
principal  tribes  of  Eastern  Gaul  appeared  before  him  and 
implored  bis  assistance  against  the  inroads  of  the  Suevi.  It 
was  an  opportunity  which  he  immediately  seized ,  in  order  to 
bring  the  remaining  Gallic  tribes  under  the  sway  of  Rome.  He 
first  sent  a  summons  to  Ariovistus  to  appear  before  him,  but 
the  haughty  German  chief  answered:  "  When  I  need  Caesar,  I 
shall  come  to  Caesar.  If  Caesar  needs  me,  let  him  seek  me. 
What  business  has  he  in  my  Gaul ,  which  I  have  acquired  in 
war?" 

On  receiving  this  answer,  Caesar  marched  immediately  with 
bis  legions  into  the  land  of  the  Sequani,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  their  capital,  Vesontio  (the  modern  Besangon),  before 
the  enemy.  It  was  then  a  fortified  place,  and  its  possession 
gave  Caesar  an  important  advantage,  at  the  start.  While  bis 
legions  were  resting  there  for  a  few  days,  before  beginijing 
the  march  against  the  Suevi,  the  Gallic  and  Roman  merchants 
and  traders  ckculated  the  most  frightful  accounts  of  the 
strength  and  fierceness  of  the  latter  through  the  Roman  camp. 
They  reported  that  the  German  barbarians  were  men  of  giant 
sizeand  more  than  human  strength,  whose  faces  were  so  terrible 
that  the  glances  of  their  eyes  could  not  be  endured.  Very 
soon  numbers  of  the  Roman  ofßcers  demanded  leave  of  ab- 
sence ,  and  even  the  few  who  were  ashamed  to  take  this  step 
lost  all  courage.  The  soldiers  became  so  demoralized  that 
many  of  them  declared  openly  that  they  would  refuse  to  fight, 
if  commanded  to  do  so. 

In  this  emergency,  Caesar  showed  bis  genius  as  a  leader  of 
men.  He  called  a  large  number  of  soldiers  and  officers  of  all 
grades  togefcher,  and  addressed  them  in  strong  words,  pointing 
out  their  superior  military  discipline,  ridiculing  the  terrible 


What  new  demand  did  Ariovistus  make?  Whose  assistance  was  asked, 
and  when?  What  was  the  answer  pf  Ariovistus  to  GsBsar?  What  was  Csssar's 
first  movement?  Whathappened  atYesontio?  Whatreports  were  ciroulatod? 
What  effect  had  they  on  the  officers?  on  the  soldiers? 
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stones  in  circulation,  and  aharplj  censuring  Uiem  for  their  in- 
su bordioatiiiD.  He  concluded  by  declaring  that  if  the  arioy 
Bhould  refuse  to  mai'ch,  he  would  start  the  next  morning  with 
onlf  the  tenth  legion,  upos  the  cour^e  and  obedienc«  of  which 
be  coald  rely,      This  epeech  prodiiced  an  iramedUte  efFect. 


The  tenth  legion  soletnnly  thsnked  Caesar  ibr  hia  confidence  in 
its  men  and  offieers,  the  other  legions,  oiie  after  the  other, 
declared  their  rendiness  to  follow,  and  the  whole  army  left 
Vesontio  the  very  neit  morning,  After  a  rapid  march  of  seven 
days,  Cseaar  found  himaelf  witliin  a  short  distance  of  the  forti- 
fied  camp  of  Ariovistns. 

The  German  chief  row  agreed  to  an  interview,  and  the  two 
leadera  met,  half-way  hetween  the  two  anniea,  on  the  piain  of 


il  did  CiHU  da  «od  lajr    Wh^  « 
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the  Rhine.  The  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  Basel.  Neither  Caesar  nor  Ariovistus  would  yield 
to  the  demacds  of  the  other,  and  as  the  cavalry  of  their  armies 
began  skirmishing,  the  interview  was  broken  off.  For  several 
days  in  succession  the  Romans  offered  battle,  but  the  Snevi 
refused  to  leave  their  strong  position.  This  hesitation  seemed 
remarkable,  until  it  was  explained  by  some  prisoners,  captured 
in  a  skirmish,  who  stated  that  the  German  ])riestesses  had 
prophesied  misfortune  to  Ariovistus ,  if  he  should  fight  before 
the  new  moon. 

Caesar,  thereupon,  determined  to  attack  the  German  camp 
without  delay.  The  meeting  of  the  two  armies  was  fierce,  and 
the  soldiers  were  soon  fighting,  band  to  band.  On  each  side 
one  wing  gave  way,  but  the  greater  quickness  and  superior 
military  skill  of  the  Romans  enabled  them  to  recover  sooner 
than  the  enemy.  The  day  ended  with  the  entire  defeat  of  the 
Suevi,  and  the  flight  of  the  few  who  escaped  across  the  Rhine. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  reconquer  their  lost  territory,  and  the 
three  small  German  tribes,  who  had  long  been  settled  between 
the  Rliine  and  the  Vosges  (in  what  is  now  Alsatia),  became 
subject  to  Roman  rule. 

Two  years  afterwards,  Caesar,  who  was  engaged  in  sub- 
jugating  the  Belgae,  in  Northern  Gaul,  learned  that  two  other 
German  tribes,  the  Usipetes  and  Tencteres,  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Suevi,  had  crossed  the  Rhine 
below  where  Cologne  now  Stands.  They  numbered  400,000, 
and  the  Northern  Gauls,  instead  of  regarding  them  as  invaders, 
were  inclined  to  welcome  them  as  allies  against  Rome,  the 
common  enemy.  Caesar  knew  that  if  they  remained ,  a  revolt 
of  the  Gauls  against  bis  rule  would  be  the  consequence.  He 
therefore  hastened  to  meet  them,  got  possession  of  their  prin- 
cipal  Chiefs  by  treachery ,  and  then  attacked  their  camp  be- 
tween the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine.  The  Germans  were  defeated, 
and  nearly  all  their  foot-soldiers  slaughtered ,  but  the  cavalry 


What  happened  nezt?  Where  is  the  place  supposed  to  have  been?  How 
did  the  Suevi  act?  What  was  the  explanation  of  their  tactics?  What  course 
did  Gsesar  take?  Describe  the  battle  which  followed.  What  was  its  consequence? 
What  tribes  crossed  the  Bhine,  two  years  afierwards,  and  where?  What 
were  their  numbers?    How  were  they  received?    What  was  Gaesar's  action? 
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»ucceeded  in  cros&dng  the  river,  where  they  were  welcomed 
bj  the  Sicambrians. 

Then  it  was  that  Caesar  built  bis  famous  wooden  bridge 
across  the  Rhine,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Cologne,  although 
the  precise  point  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  He  crossed  with 
bis  army  into  Westphalia,  but  the  tribes  he  sought  retreated 
into  the  great  forests  to  the  eastward  where  he  was  unable  to 
pursue  thero.  He  contented  himself  with  buming  their  houses 
and  gathering  their  ripened  harvests  for  eighteen  dajs,  when 
he  returned  to  the  other  side  and  destroyed  the  bridge  behind 
him.  From  this  time,  Rome  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
western  bank  of  the  Rhine,  to  its  mouth. 

While  Caesar  was  in  Bntain,  in  the  year  53  b.  c.  the 
newly  subjugated  Celtic  and  German  tribes  which  inhabited 
Belgium  rose  in  open  revolt  against  the  Roman  rule.  The 
rapidity  6f  Caesar's  return  arrested  their  temporary  success, 
but  some  of  the  German  tribes  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rhine 
had  already  promised  to  aid  them.  In  order  to  secure  bis 
conquests,  the  Roman  general  determined  to  cross  the  Rhine 
again,  and  intimidate,  if  not  subdue,  bis  dangerous  neighbors. 
He  built  a  second  bridge,  near  the  place  where  the  firsthadbeen, 
and  crossed  with  bis  army.  But,  as  before ,  the  Suevi  and  Si- 
cambrians drew  back  among  the  forest-covered  hills  along  the 
Weser  river,  and  only  the  small  and  peaceful  tribe  of  the  Ubii 
remained  in  their  homes.  The  latter  ofiered  their  Submission 
^o  Caesar,  and  agreed  to  furnish  him  with  news  of  the  move- 
ments  of  their  warlike  countrymen,  in  retum  for  bis  protection. 

When  another  revolt  of  the  Celtic  Gauls  took  place,  the 
following  year,  German  mercenaries,  enlisted  among  the  Ubii, 
fought  on  the  Roman  side  and  took  an  important  part  in  the 
decisive  battle  which  gave  Yercingetorix,  the  last  chief  of  the 
Gauls,  into  Caesar's  hands.  He  was  beheaded,  and  from  that 
time  the  Gauls  made  no  fiirther  effort  to  throw  off  the  Roman 
yoke,  They  accepted  the  civil  and  military  Organization,  the 
dress  and  habits,  and  finally  the  language  and  religion  of  their 


What  was  the  reflult  of  the  battle  ?  What  did  C»Mr  next  do?  What  did  he 
accomplish  in  Westphalia?  What  daim  did  Bome  make?  What  tribes  next 
rerolted,  and  when?  How  did  GaBsar  meet  them?  What  tribes  retreated  and 
what  remained?  What  agreement  did  the  übii  make?  What  happened  the 
foUowing  jear? 
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conquerors.  The  small  German  tribes  in  Alsatia  and  Belgium 
shared  the  same  fate:  their  territory  was  divided  into  two 
provinces,  called  Upper  and  Lower  Germania  by  the  Romans. 
The  vast  region  inhabited  by  the  independent  tribes,  lying  be- 
twcen  the  Bhine,  the  Yistula,  the  North  Sea  and  the  Danube, 
wasthenceforth  named  Germania  Magna,  or  "Great  Germany." 

Csesar's  renown  among  the  Germans,  and  probably  also 
his  skill  in  dealing  with  them,  was  so  great,  that  when  he  left 
Gaul  to  return  to  Home,  he  took  with  him  a  German  legion  of 
6,000  men,  which  afterwards  fought  on  his  side  against  Pom- 
pey,  on  the  battle-field  of  Pharsalia.  The  Koman  agents  pene- 
trated  into  the  interior  of  the  country ,  and  enlisted  a  great 
many  of  the  free  Germans  who  were  tempted  by  the  prospect 
of  good  pay  and  booty.  Even  the  younger  sons  of  the  chiefs 
entered  the  Koman  army,  for  the  sake  of  a  better  military 
education. 

No  movement  of  any  consequence  took  place  for  more  than 
twenty  years  after  Caesar's  last  departure  from  the  banks  of 
the  Bhine.  The  Romans,  having  secured  their  possession  of 
Gaul,  now  turned  their  attention  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
Celtic  tribes  inhabiting  the  Alps  and  the  lowlands  south  of 
the  Danube,  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  Yienna.  This 
work  had  'also  been  begun  by  Csesar:  it  was  continued  by 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  whose  step-sons,  Tiberius  and  Drusus, 
finally  overcame  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  native  tribes. 
In  the  year  15  b.  c.  the  Danube  became  the  boundary  between* 
Rome  and  Germany  on  the  south,  as  the  Rhino  already  was 
on  the  west.  The  Roman  provinces  of  Rhsetia,  Noricum  and 
Pannonia  were  formed  out  of  the  conquered  territory. 

Augustus  now  sent  Drusus,  with  a  large  army,  to  the 
Rhine ,  instructing  him  to  undertake  a  campaign  against  the 
independent  German  tribes.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  latter 
had  given  any  recent  occasion  for  this  hostile  movement :  the 


How  were  the  Gauls  affected  by  their  oonqueat?  What  Oerman  tribes 
were  conquered?  What  became  of  their  territory?  What  was  "Germania 
Magna"?  Whom  did  Cffisar  take  with  him  to  Bome,  and  what  serrioe  did 
they  render  ?  What  did  the  Boman  agents  do?  Why  did  the  Germans  enlist? 
How  long  before  another  movement?  In  what  were  the  Bomans  engaged? 
Who  began  this  work?  Who  finished  it?  What  river  became  the  boundary? 
When?    What  provinces  were  formed? 
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Emperor^s  design  was  probably  to  extent  the  dominions  of 
Rome  to  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  Drusus  built  a  large 
fleet  on  the  Khine ,  descended  that  river  nearly  to  its  mouth, 
cut  a  canal  for  his  yessels  to  a  lake  which  is  now  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  and  thus  eutered  the  North  Sea.  It  was  a  bold  under* 
taking,  but  did  not  succeed.  He  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ems  with  his  fleet,  when  the  weather  became  so  tem- 
pestuous  that  he  was  obliged  to  return. 

The  next  year,  11  b.  c.  he  made  an  expedition  into  the 
land  of  the  Sicambrians ,  during  which  his  Situation  was  often 
hazardous;  but  he  succeeded  in  penetrating  rather  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bhine,  and  establishing 
— not  far  from  where  the  city  of  Paderborn  now  Stands — a 
fortress  called  Aliso,  which  became  a  base  for  later  Operations 
against  the  German  tribes.  He  next  set  about  building  a 
series  of  fortresses,  fifty  in  number,  along  the  western  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  Around  the  most  important  of  these,  towns  im- 
mediately  sprang  up ,  and  thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  eitles  of  Strasburg,  Mayence,  Goblenz,  Gologne,  and  many 
smaller.'places. 

In  the  year  9  B.  c.  Drusus  marched  again  into  Germany. 
He  defeated  the  Ohatti  in  several  bloody  battles,  crossed  the 
passes  of  the  Thüringian  Forest,  and  forced  his  way  through 
the  land  of  the  Cherusci  (the  Hartz  region)  to  the  Elbe.  The 
legend  says  that  he  there  enoountered  a  German  prophetess, 
who  threatened  him  with  coming  evil ,  whereupon  he  tumed 
about  and  retraced  his  way  towards  the  Ehine.  He  died,  how- 
ever,  during  the  march,  and  his  dejected  army  had  great  diffi- 
culty  in  reaching  the  safe  line  of  their  fortresses. 

Tiberius  succeeded  to  the  command  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Drusus.  Less  daring,  but  of  a  more  cautious 
and  scheming  nature,  he  began  by  taking  possession  of  the 
land  of  the  Sicambrians  and  colonizing  a  part  of  the  tribe  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine.     He  then  gradually  extended  his 


What  did  Augtistus  next  do?  What  was  his  probable  design?  What  was 
the  undertaking  of  Drusus?  State  its  resalt.  When  did  he  march  against  the 
Sicambrians?  What  did  he  accomplish?  What  was  his  next  step?  What 
cities  were  thns  founded?  When  did  Drusus  next  maroh?  What  were  the 
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Who  succeeded  him?    What  did  he  flist  do? 
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power,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  brought  nearlj  the 
whole  country  between  the  Khine  and  Weser  under  the  rule 
of  Rome.  His  successor,  Domitius  ^nobarbus ,  built  military 
roads  through  WestphaUa  and  the  low  marshy  plains  towards 
the  sea.  These  roads,  which  were  called  "long  bridges,"  were 
probably  made  of  logs,  like  the  "corduroy"  roads  of  our 
Western  States,  but  they  were  of  great  Service  during  the 
later  Koman  campaigns. 

After  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  however,  the  subjugated  tribes 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser  rose  in  revolt.  The  struggle 
lasted  for  three  years  more,  without  being  decided;  and  then 
Augustus  sent  Tiberius  a  second  time  to  Germany.  The  latter 
was  as  successful  as  at  first:  he  crushed  some  of  the  rebellioas 
tribes,  accepted  the  Submission  of  others ,  and,  sapported  by  a 
fleet  which  reached  the  Elbe  and  ascended  that  river  to  meet 
him,  secured,  as  he  supposed,  the  sway  of  Rome  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  Germania  Magna.  This  was  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  Christian  £ra.  Of  the  German  tribes  who  still  remained 
independent,  there  were  the  Semnones,  Saxons  and  Angles, 
east  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  Burgundians,  Yandals  and  Goths, 
along  the  shore  of  the  Baltic,  together  with  one  powerful  tribe 
in  Boheniia.  The  latter,  the  Marcomanni,  who  seem  to  have 
left  their  original  home  in  Baden  and  Würtemberg  on  account 
of  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  now  feit  that  their  independence 
was  a  second  time  seriously  threatened.  Their  first  measnre 
of  defence,  therefore,  was  to  strengthen  themselves  by  alliances 
with  kindred  tribes. 

The  Chief  of  the  Marcomanni,  named  Marbod,  was  a  man 
of  unusual  capacity  and  energy.  It  seems  that  he  was  educated 
as  a  Roman,  but  under  what  circumstances  is  not  stated.  This 
rendered  him  a  more  dangerous  enemy,  though  it  also  mado 
him  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  perhaps  jealousy,  to  the  other 
German  chieftains.  Nevertheless  he  succeeded  in  uniting 
nearly  all  the  independent  tribes  east  of  the  Elbe  under  his 


How  sacoessful  was  he?  Who  foUowed  Tiberius,  and  what  did  he  bnild? 
What  kind  of  roads  were  they?  When  was  the  next  revoU?  How  long  did 
it  last  ?  Who  was  sent  firom  Rome?  What  did  he  accomplish?  When  was  it  ? 
What  tribes  still  remained  independent?  What  did  the  Marcomanni  fear? 
What  was  their  first  measore?  Who  was  their  chief?  How  was  he  re- 
garvled  ? 
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command,  and  in  organizing  a  standing  army  of  70,000  foot 
and  4,000  horse,  which,  disciplined  like  the  Roman  legions, 
might  be  considered  a  match  for  an  eqaal  number.  His  saccess 
created  so  mach  anxiety  in  ßome,  that  in  the  next  year  after 
Tiberius  retumed  from  his  successes  in  Germany,  Augustus 
determined  to  send  a  force  of  twelve  legions  against  Marbod. 
Frecisely  at  this  tiine,  a  great  insurraction  broke  out  in  Dal- 
matia  and  Pannonia,  and  when  it  was  suppressed,  after  a 
straggle  of  three  years,  the  Romans  found  it  prudent  to  o£fer 
peaoe  to  Marbod,  and  he  to  accept  it. 

By  this  time,  the  territory  between  the  Rhine  and  the  We- 
ser had  been  fifteen  years ,  and  that  between  the  Weser  and 
the  Elbe  four  years,  ander  Roman  government.  The  tribes 
iuhabiting  the  first  of  these  two  regions  had  been  mach 
weakened,  both  by  the  part  some  of  them  had  taken  in 
the  Gallic  insurrections,  and  by  the  revolt  of  all  against  Rome, 
during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the  Christian  Era.  Bat 
tliose  who  inhabited  the  region  between  the  Weser  and  the 
Elbe,  the  chief  of  whom  were  the  Cherusci,  were  stül  powerful 
and  unsubdued  in  spirit. 

While  Augustus  was  occupied  in  putting  down  the  in- 
surrection  in  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia,  with  a  prospect,  as  it 
seemed,  of  having  to  fight  the  Marcomanni  afterwards,  his 
repräsentative  in  Germany  was  Quinctilius  Yarus,  a  man  of 
despotic  and  relentless  character.  Tiberius ,  in  spite  of  his 
later  vices  as  Emperor,  was  prudent  and  conciliatory  in  his 
conquests ;  but  Varus  soon  turned  the  respect  of  the  Germans 
for  the  Roman  power  into  the  fiercest  hatb.  He  applied,  in  a 
more  brutal  form,  the  same  measures  which  had  been  forced 
upon  the  Gauls.  He  overturned,  at  one  blow,  all  the  native 
forms  of  law,  introduced  heavy  taxes,  which  were  coUected  by 
force,  punished  with  shameful  death  crimes  which  the  people 
considered  trivial,  and  decided  all  matters  in  Roman  courts 
and  in  a  language  which  was  not  yet  understood. 

This  violent  and  reckless  policy,  which  Varus  enforced  with 


What  did  he  eucceed  in  doing?  Wbat  was  the  effect  of  the  moTement? 
What  induced  the  Bomans  to  conclude  a  peace?  What  territory  was  under 
Boman  goTerninent ,  and  how  long  ?  Which  were  the  most  powerful  tribes  ? 
Who  was  the  Boman  governor  at  this  time?  What  was  the  difference  between 
him  and  Tiberius?    What  measnres  did  he  enforce? 
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a  band  of  iron,  produced  an  effect  the  reverse  of  what  he 
anticipated.  The  German  tribes,  with  bardly  an  exception, 
determined  to  make  another  effort  to  regain  theirindependence ; 
but  they  had  been  taught  wisdom  by  seventy  years  of  conflict 
with  the  Romati  power.  Up  to  this  time,  each  tribe  had  acted 
for  itself,  without  concert  with  its  neighbors.  They  saw,  now, 
that  no  Single  tribe  coaM  cope  successfuUy  with  Rome:  it  was 
necessary  that  all  should  be  united  as  one  people:  and  they 
only  waited  until  such  a  union  could  be  secretly  established, 
before  rising  to  throw  off  the  unendurable  yoke  which  Varus 
had  laid  upon  them. 


CHAPTER  III. 


HERMANN,  THE  FIEST  GEEMAN  LEADER. 
(9  —  21  A.  D.) 

The  Cheruaci.-Hermann's  Early  Life. — His  Retnrn  to  Germany.— Enmity  of 
Segestes.— Secret  Union  of  the  Tribes.— The  Revolt.— Destruction  of  V&- 
ruB  and  his  Legions.— Terror  in  Rome.— The  Battle-Field  and  Monument. 
— Dissensions. — Eirst  March  of  Germanicus.— Second  March  and  Battle 
with  Hermann. — Defeat  of  Caecina. — Third  Expedition  of  Germanicus. — 
Battlea  on  the  Weser. — His  Retreat. — Views  of  Tiberius.— War  between 
Hermann  and  Marbod.— Murder  of  Hermann.— His  Character.— Tacitus. 

The  Cherusci,  who  inhabited  a  part  of  the  land  between 
the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  including  the  Hartz  Mountains,  were 
the  most  powerful  of  the  tribes  conquered  by  Tiberius.  They 
had  no  permanent  class  of  nobles,  as  none  of  the  early  Germans 
seem  to  have  had ,  but  certain  families  were  distinguished  for 
their  abilities  and  their  character,  or  the  Services  which  they 
had  rendered  to  their  people  in  war,  The  head  of  one  of  these 
Cheruscian  families  was  Segimar,  one  of  whose  sons  was  named 
Hermann.  The  latter  entered  the  Roman  Service  as  a  youth, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  military  talent ,  was  made  a  Ro- 
man knight,  and  commanded  one  of  the  legions  which  were 
employed  by  Augustus  in  suppressing  the  great  insurrection 
of  the  Dalmatians  and  Pannonians.  It  seems  probable  that 
he  visited  Rome,  at  the  period  of  its  high  est  power  and  splen- 


What  effect  had  his  rule  upon  the  Germans  ?    What  did  they  resolve  to  do  T 
Describe  the  Cherusci.    Who  was  Hermann? 


BEBHANN. 


dor:  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  he  eomprehended  the  political 
Bystom  by  menna  of  which  the  Empire  had  become  so  gi'eat. 


T^m.. 


When  Hermann  retumed  to  his  people,  he  was  a  mau  of 
tweDtf-five  and  already  an  experienced  Commander.     He  is 

Wbit  li  knon  ol  U*  tailj  lifal 
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described  by  tbe  Latin  writers  as  a  chief  of  fine  personal  pre- 
sence,  great  strength,  an  animated  countenance  and  bright  ejes. 
He  was  always  self-possessed ,  quick  in  action ,  yet  never  rash 
or  beedless.  He  found  tbe  Cberusci  and  all  tbe  neigbboring 
tribes  ülled  witb  bäte  of  tbe  Roman  rule  and  burning  to  re- 
venge  tbe  iujuries  tbey  bad  sufifered.  His  first  movemetit  was 
to  organize  a  secret  conspiracy  among  tbe  tribes,  whicb  could 
be  called  into  action  as  soon  as  a  fortunate  opportunity  sbould 
arrive.  Varus  was  tben — A.  d.  9^-encamped  near  tbe  Weser, 
in  tbe  land  of  tbe  Saxons,  witb  an  army  of  40,000  men,  tbe 
best  of  tbe  Roman  legions.  Hermann  was  still  in  tbe  Roman 
Service,  and  beld  a  command  under  bim.  But  among  tbe  otber 
Germans  in  tbe  Roman  camp  was  Segestes,  a  cbief  of  tbe  Cbe- 
rusci, wbose  daugbter,  Tbusnelda,  Hermann  bad  stolen  away 
from  bim  and  married.  Tbusnelda  was  afterwards  celebrated 
in  tbe  German  legends  as  a  bigb  -  bearted ,  patriotic  woman, 
wbo  was  devotedly  attacbed  to  Hermann:  but  ber  fatber,  Se- 
gestes, became  bis  bitterest  enemy. 

In  engaging  tbe  difierent  tribes  to  unite,  Hermann  bad 
great  difficulties  to  overcome.  Tbey  were  not  only  jealous  of 
eacb  otber,  remembering  ancient  quarreis  between  tbemselves, 
but  many  families  in  eacb  tribe  were  disposed  to  submit  to 
Rome,  being  eitber  bopeless  of  succeeding  or  tempted  by  tbe 
cbance  of  office  and  wealtb  under  tbe  Roman  govemment. 
Hermann's  own  brotber,  Flavus,  bad  become,  and  always  re- 
mained,  a  Roman ;  otber  members  of  bis  family  were  opposed 
to  bis  undertaking,  and  it  seems  tbat  only  bis  motber  and  bis 
wife  encouraged  bim  witb  tbeir  sympatby.  Nevertbeless ,  be 
formed  bis  plans  witb  as  mucb  skill  as  boldness,  wbile  serving 
in  tbe  army  of  Varus  and  liable  to  be  betrayed  at  any  moment. 
Tn  fact  be  was  betrayed  by  bis  step- fatber,  Segestes,  wbo 
became  acquainted  witb  tbe  fact  of  a  conspiracy  and  communi- 
cated  tbe  news  to  tbe  Roman  general.  But  Varus,  baugbty 
and  self-confident,  laugbed  at  tbe  story. 


How  old  was  he  at  this  time?  Wbat  description  is  giTen  of  him? 
What  was,  his  first  moTement?  Who  was  the  Boman  Commander,  what  force 
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It  was  time  to  act ;  and,  as  no  oppoi*tunity  came,  Hermann 
created  oue.  He  caused  messengers  to  come  to  Vanis,  declaring 
that  a  dangerous  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  the  lands  be- 
tween  him  and  the  Rhine.  This  was  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, and  Varus,  believing  the  reports ,  broke  up  his  camp  and 
set  out  to  suppress  the  insurrection  before  the  winter.  Uis 
nearest  way  led  through  the  wooded,  mountainous  country 
along  the  Weser,  which  is  now  called  the  Teutoburger  Forest. 
According  to  one  account,  Hermann  was  left  behind  to  collect 
the  auxiliary  German  troops,  and  then ,  with  them ,  rejoin  his 
general.  It  is  certain  that  he  remained,  and  instantly  sent  his 
messengers  to  all  the  tribes  engaged  in  the  conspiracy ,  whoso 
warriors  came  to  him  with  all  speed.  In  a  few  days  he  had 
an  army  probably  equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  Varus.  In  the 
roeantime  the  season  had  changed:  violent  autumn  storms 
burst  over  the  land,  and  the  Romans  slowly  advanced  through 
the  forests  and  mountain-passes,  in  the  wind  and  rain. 

Hermann  knew  the  ground  and  was  able  to  choose  the 
best  point  of  attack.  With  his  army,  hastily  organized,  he 
burst  upon  the  legions  of  Varus ,  who  resisted  him ,  the  first 
day,  with  their  accustomed  valor.  But  the  attack  was  renewed 
the  second  day,  and  the  endurance  of  the  Roman  troops  began 
to  give  way:  they  held  their  ground  with  difficulty,  but  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  for  there  was  now  only  one  moun- 
tain  ridge  to  be  passed.  Beyond  it  lay  the  broad  plains  of 
Westphalia,  with  fortresses  and  military  roads,  where  they  had 
better  chances  of  defence.  When  the  third  day  dawned ,  the 
storm  was  fiercer  than  ever.  The  Roman  army  crossed  the 
summit  of  the  last  ridge  and  saw  the  securer  plains  before 
them.  They  commenced  descending  the  long  slope,  but,  just  as 
they  reached  three  steep,  wooded  ravines  Vhich  were  still  to 
be  traversed,  the  Germans  swept  down  upon  them  from  the 
suramits,  like  a  torrent,  with  shouts  and  far-sounding  songs  of 
battle. 

A  complete  panic  seized  the  exhausted  and  disheartened 
Roman  troops,  and  the  fight  soon  became  a  slaughter.    Varus, 


What  floheme  dld  Hennann  adopt?  What  did  Yarus  tfaen  do?  Wbat  was 
nermann*8  nbxt  mOToment?  In  what  season  was  it?  Describe  tbe  first  and 
seoond  dajt  of  the  fight.    What  happened  on  the  third  day? 
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wounded,  threw  himself  upon  his  sword :  the  wooded  passes, 
below,  were  occupied  in  adva,nce  by  the  Germans,  and  hardly 
enough  escaped  to  carry  the  news  of  the  terrible  defeat  to  the 
Roman  frontier  on  the  Bhine.  Those  who  escaped  death  were 
sacrißced  upon  the  altars  of  the  gods,  and  the  üercest  revenge 
was  visited  upon  the  Roman  judges,  lawyers  and  civil  ofücers, 
who  had  trampled  upon  all  the  hallo wed  laws  and  customs  of 
the  people.  The  news  of  this  great  German  victory  reached 
Rome  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  over  the  suppression  of 
the  insurrection  in  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia,  and  turned  the 
triumph  into  mourning.  The  aged  Augustus  feared  the  over- 
throw  of  his  power.  He  was  unable  to  comprehend  such  a 
sudden  and  terrible  disaster:  he  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow 
for  months,  as  a  sign  of  his  trouble ,  and  was  often  heard  to 
cry  aloud:  "0,  Varus,  Varus,  give  me  back  my  legionsl" 

The  location  of  the  battle-field  where  Hermann  defeated 
Varus  has  been  preserved  by  tradition.  The  long  southern 
slope  of  the  mountain,  near  Detmold,  now  bare,  but  surrounded 
by  forests,  is  called  to  this  day  the  Winßeld.  Around  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  there  is  a  ring  of  huge  stones,  show- 
ing  that  it  was  originally  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the 
ancient  pagan  deities.  Here  a  pedestal  of  granite,  in  the  form 
of  a  temple  has  been  built,  and  upon  it  will  be  placed  a  colos- 
sal  statue  of  Hermann  in  bronze,  90  feet  high,  and  visible  at 
a  distance  of  fifty  miles. 

Hermann's  deeds  were  afterwards  celebrated  in  the  songs 
of  his  people,  as  they  have  been  in  modern  German  literature ; 
but,  like  many  other  great  men,  the  best  results  of  his  victory 
were  cast  away  by  the  people  whom  he  had  liberated.  It  was 
now  possible  to  organize  into  a  nation  the  tribes  which  had 
united  to  overthrow  the  Romans,  and  such  seems  to  have  been 
his  Intention.  He  sent  the  head  of  Varus  to  Marbod,  Chief  of 
the  Marcomanni,  whose  power  he  had  secured  by  carrying  out 
his  original  design;  but  he  failed  to  secure  the  friendship,  or 
even  the  neutrahty,  of  the  rival  leader.    At  home  his  own  fa- 


What  was  the  end  of  the  battl«?  How  were  the  Boman  prisonert  treated? 
What  was  the  efFect  of  the  news  in  Bome?  How  did  Angustas  receiTO  it? 
Where  is  the  battle-field?  How  is  it  called?  Describe  the  monnment  npon 
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oourse  towards  Marbod? 
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mily — bitterest  among  them  all  bis  father-in-Iaw,  Segestes, — 
opposed  his  plans,  and  the  Cherusci  were  soon  divided  into 
two  parties, — that  of  the  people,  Leaded  by  Hermann,  and 
that  of  the  nobility,  headed  by  Segostes. 

When  Tiberiua,  therefore,  hastily  collected  a  new  army 
and  marched  into  Germany,  the  following  year,  he  encountered 
no  serious  Opposition.  The  union  of  the  tribes  had  been  dis- 
solved,  and  each  avoided  an  encounter  with  the  Romans.  The 
country  was  apparently  subjugated  for  the  second  time.  The 
Emperor  Augustus  died,  A.  d.  14:  Tiberius  succeeded  to  the 
purple,  and  the  command  in  Germany  then  devolved  upon  his 
nephew,  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus. 

The  new  Commander,  however,  was  detained  in  Gaul  by 
Insubordination  in  the  army  and  signs  of  a  revolt  among  the 
peopk,  following  the  death  of  Augustus,  and  he  did  not  reach 
Germany  until  six  years  after  the  defeat  of  Varus.  His  march 
was  sudden  and  swifb,  and  took  the  people  by  surprise,  for 
the  spparent  indifference  of  Rome  had  made  them  careless. 
The  Marsi  were  all  assembled  at  one  of  their  religious  festivals, 
unprepared  for  defence,  in  a  consecrated  pine  forest,  when 
Germanicus  feil  upon  them  and  slaughtered  thegreaternumber, 
after  which  he  destroyed  the  sacred  trees.  The  news  of  this 
outrage  roused  the  sluggish  spirit  of  all  the  neighboring  tribes : 
they  gathered  together  in  such  numbers  that  Germanicus  had 
much  difEculty  in  fighting  his  way  back  to  the  Rhine. 

Hermann  succeeded  in  escaping  from  his  father-in-law, 
by  whom  he  had  been  captured  and  imprisoned,  and  began  to 
form  a  new  union  of  the  tribes.  His  first  design  was  to  release 
his  wife,  Thusnelda,  &om  tbe  handsof  Segestes,  and  then  destroy 
the  authority  of  the  latter,  who  was  the  head  of  the  faction 
friendly  to  Rome.  Germanicus  re-entered  Germany  the  follow- 
ing Summer,  a.  d.  15,  with  a  powerful  army,  and  to  him 
Segestes  appealed  for  help  against  his  own  countrymen.  The 
Romans  marched  at  once  into  the  land  of  the  Cherusci.  After 
a  few  days  they  reached  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Varus,  and 


How  did  his  family  act?  How  was  Tiberius  receiyed  in  Germany?  Who 
succeeded  to  the  command?  When  did  he  arriTe?  How  did  he  treat  the 
Marsi?  What  was  the  effect  of  this  aot?  What  did  Hermann  do?  What 
was  his  first  desigu?    When  did  Germanicus  return?    Who  oame  to  him? 
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tbere  they  balted  to  bury  the  thoasan^B  of  skeletona  which  Inj 
waatiDg  OD  the  mountaia-side.   Then  they  met  Segestes ,  who 
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gave  up  his  own  daaghter,  Thusnelda,  to  Germanicus,  as  a 
captive. 

The  loss  of  his  wife  roused  Hermann  to  fury.  He  went 
hither  &nd  thither  among  the  tribes,  stirring  the  hearts  of  all 
with  his  fiery  addresses.  Germanicus  soon  perceived  that  a 
storm  was  gathering,  and  prepared  to  meet  it.  He  divided  his 
army  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Caecina, 
and  built  a  large  üeet  which  transported  one-half  of  his  troops 
by  sea  and  up  the  Weser.  After  joining  Caecina,  he  marched' 
into  the  Teutoburger  Forest.  Hermann  met  him  near  the 
scene  of  his  great  victory  over  Yarus ,  and  a  fierce  battle  was 
fought.  According  to  the  Bomans,  neither  side  obtained  any 
advantage  over  the  other;  but  Germanicus,  with  half  the  army, 
feil  back  upon  his  fleet  and  returned  to  the  Rhine  by  way  of 
the  North  Sea. 

Caecina,  with  the  remnant  of  his  four  legions,  also  retreated 
across  the  country,  pursued  by  Hermann.  In  the  dark  forests 
and  on  the  marshy  plains  they  were  exposed  to  constant  as- 
saults,  and  were  obliged  to  fight  every  step  of  the  way.  Fin- 
ally,  in  a  marshy  Valley,  the  site  of  which  cannot  be  discovered, 
the  Germans  suddenly  attacked  the  Bomans  on  all  sides.  Her- 
mann ciied  out  to  his  soldiers:  *^It  shall  be  another  day  of 
Varus ! "  the  songs  of  the  women  prophesied  triumph ,  and  the 
Romans  were  filled  with  forebodings  of  defeat.  They  fought 
desperately,  but  were  forced  to  yield,  and  Hermann's  words 
would  have  been  made  truth,  had  not  the  Germans  ceased 
fighting  in  order  to  plunder  the  camp  of  their  enemies.  The 
latter  were  thus  able  to  cut  their  way  out  of  the  Valley  and 
hastily  fortify  themselves  for  the  night  on  an  adjoining  piain. 

The  German  chiefs  held  a  Council  of  war,  and  decided, 
against  the  remonstrances  of  Hermann,  to  renew  the  attack  at 
daybreak.  This  was  precisely  what  Caecina  expected ;  he  knew 
what  fate  awaited  them  all  if  he  should  fail,  and  arranged  his 
weakened  forces  to  meet  the  assault.  They  fought  with  such 
desperation  that  the  Germans  were  defeated,  and  Caecina  was 


What  were  the  first  incidents  of  bis  maroh  ?  What  was  Hermana^s  course? 
What  preparation  did  Germanicus  make?  What  was  the  result?  What 
became  of  Gacina?  Desoribe  the  battle  which  followed.  What  did  the  Ger- 
man Chiefs  decide  ? 
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enabled,  by  forced  marches,  to  reach  the  Rliine,  whiiher  the 
ramor  of  the  entire  destruction  of  bis  army  had  preceded  hinu 
Tbe  voyage  of  Germanicus  was  also  unfortunate :  he  encountered 
a  yiolenfc  storm  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  two  of  bis  legions 
barely  escaped  destruction.  He  had  notbing  to  sbow,  as  tbe 
result  of  bis  campaign ,  except  bis  captive  Thusnelda,  and  her 
80D,  who  walked  bebind  bis  triumphal  cbariot,-  in  Rome,  three 
years  afterwards,  and  never  again  saw  their  native  land ;  and 
bis  ally ,  tbe  traitor  Segestes,  who  ended  bis  contemptible  life 
somewbere  in  Gaul,  under  Roman  protection. 

Germanicus ,  nevertbeless ,  determined  not  to  rest  until  he 
had  completed  tbe  subjugation  of  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Elbe.  By  employing  all  tbe  means  at  bis  command  he  raised 
a  new  army  of  eight  legions,  with  a  great  body  of  cavalry, 
and  a  number  \>i  auxiliary  troops ,  formed  of  Gauls,  Rhsetians, 
and  even  of  Germans.  He  coUected  a  fleet  of  more  than  a 
thousand  vessels ,  and  transported  bis  army  to  tbe  mouth  of 
tbe  Ems ,  wbere  he  landed  and  commenced  the  campaign.  The 
Chauci,  living  near  the  sea,  submitted  at  once,  and  some  of 
the  neighboring  tribes  were  disposed  to  foUow  their  example; 
but  Hermann,  with  a  large  force  of  the  united  Germans,  waited 
for  the  Romans  among  tbe  mountains  of  tbe  Weser.  Ger- 
manicus entered  the  mountains  by  a  gorge,  near  wbere  the 
city  of  Minden  now  Stands,  and  the  two  armies  faced  each  other, 
separated  only  by  tbe  river.  The  legends  state  that  Hermann 
and  bis  brother  Flavus ,  who  was  still  in  the  service  of  Ger- 
manicus, beld  an  angry  conversation  from  the  opposite  shores, 
and  the  latter  became  so  exasperated  that  he  endeavored  to 
cross  on  borseback  and  attack  Hermann. 

Germanicus  first  sent  bis  cavalry  across  the  Weser,  and 
then  built  a  bridge,  over  which  bis  whole  army  crossed.  The 
Romans  and  Germans  then  met  in  battle,  upon  a  narrow  place 
between  the  river  and  some  wooded  hüls,  called  the  Meadow 
of  tbe  Elves.   The  fight  was  long  and  bloody:  Hermann,  him- 


How  did  Cecina  meet  them?  Wliat  happened  to  Germanictis  on  his  re- 
turn? What  were  hia  trophies?  What  became  of  them?  ViThat  did  Ger- 
manicus nezt  nndertake?  How  did  he  transport  hia  army?  How  did  the 
Oermäns  receive  him?  ViThere  did  he  again  meet  Hermann?  What  happened? 
Wbere  was  the  batfle-field,  what  was  it  called? 
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seif,  severely  wounded,  was  at  one  time  almost  in  the  Lands 
of  the  Romans.  It  is  said  that  bis  face  was  so  covered  with 
blood  that  he  was  only  recognized  by  some  of  the  German 
Boldiers  on  the  Roman  side,  who  purposely  allowed  him  to 
escape.  The  snperior  military  skill  of  Germanicus,  and  the 
discipline  of  his  troops,  won  the  day:  the  Germans  retreated, 
beaten  bat  not  yet  subdued. 

In  a  Short  time  the  latter  were  so  far  recruited  that  they 
brought  on  asecond  battle.  On  account  of  his  wounds,  Hermann 
was  unable  to  command  in  person,  bat  his  uncle,  Ingiomar, 
who  took  his  place,  imitated  his  boldness  and  bravery.  The 
fight  was  even  more  fierce  than  the  first  had  been ,  and  the 
Romans,  at  one  time,  were  only  prevented  from  giving  way 
by  Germanicus  placing  himself  at  their  head,  in  the  thick  of 
the  battle.  It  appears  that  both  sides  held  their  ground,  at 
the  close,  and  their  losses  were  probably  equally  great,  so  that  • 
neither  was  in  a  condition  to  continue  the  struggle. 

Germanicus  erected  a  monument  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser, 
claiming  that  he  had  conquered  Germany  to  the  Elbe;  but 
before  the  end  of  the  summer  of  the  year  1 6  he  re-embarked 
with  his  army,  without  leaving  any  tokens  of  Roman  authority 
behind  him.  A  terrible  storm  on  the  North  Sea  so  scattered 
his  fleet  that  many  vessels  were  driven  to  the  English  coast: 
his  own  ship  was  in  such  danger  that  he  landed  among  the 
Chauci  and  returned  across  the  country  to  the  Rhine.  The 
autumn  was  far  advanced  before  the  scattered  remnants  of  his 
great  army  could  be  coUected  and  reorganized:  then,  in  spite 
of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  he  made  a  new  invasion  into  the 
lands  of  the  Chatti,  or  Hessians,  in  order  to  show  that  he  was 
still  powerfuL 

Germanicus  was  a  man  of  great  ambition  and  of  astonishing 
energy.  As  Julius  Caesar  had  made  Gaul  Roman ,  so  he  deter- 
mined  to  make  Germany  Roman.  He  began  his  preparations 
for  another  ezpedition,  the  following  summer ;  but  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  jealous  of  his  increasing  renown,   recalled  him  to 


Deicribe  the  battle.  Who  commanded  in  the  second  battle?  How  did  it 
result  ?  What  did  Germanicas  do  afterwards  ?  What  happened  on  his  return 
Joumey?  What  new  Invasion  did  he  make,  and  why  ?  What  did  he  detenuine 
to  do? 
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Rome ,  saying  that  it  was  better  to  let  the  German  tribes  ex- 
haust  themselves  in  their  own  internal  discords,  than  tg  waste 
so  many  of  the  best  legions  in  subduing  tbem.  Germanicns 
obeyed,  returned  to  Rome,  bad  bis  grand  triumpb,  and  was 
then  sent  to  the  East,  where  he  shortiy  afterwards  died,  it  was 
sapposed  by  poison. 

The  words  of  the  shrewd  Emperor  were  tme:  two  rival 
powers  bad  been  developed  in  Germany  throagh  the  resistance 
to  Rome,  and  they  soon  came  into  conflict.  Marbod,  chief  of 
the  Marcomanni  and  many  allied  tribes,  bad  maintained  bis 
Position  witbout  war;  bat  Hermann,  now  the  recognized  head 
of  the  Chemsci  and  their  confederates,  who  bad  destroyed 
Yarus  and  held  Germanicus  at  bay,  possessed  a  popularity, 
fonnded  on  bis  heroism,  which  spread  far  an4  wide  througb 
the  German  land.  Even  at  that  early  day,  the  small  chiefs  in 
each  tribe  (corresponding  to  the  later  nobiUty)  were  opposed 
to  the  broad,  patriotic  union  which  Hermann  bad  established, 
becanse  it  weakened  their  power  and  increased  that  of  the 
people. .  They  were  also  jealous  of  bis  great  autbority  and  in- 
iiuence,  and  even  bis  uncle,  Ingiomar,  who  bad  led  so  bravely 
the  last  battle  against  Germanicus,  went  over  to  the  side  of 
Marbod  when  it  became  evident  that  the  rivalry  of  the  two 
Chiefs  mnst  lead  to  war. 

Our  account  of  these  events  is  obscnre  and  imperfect.  On 
the  one  side,  it  seems  that  Marbod's  neutrality  was  a  ground 
ofcomplaint  with  Hermann;  while  Marbod  declared  that  the 
latter  bad  no  right  to  draw  the  Semnones  and  Longobards — at 
first  allied  with  the  Marcomanni — into  union  with  the  Cherusci 
against  Rome.  In  the  year  1 9  the  two  marched  against  each 
otber,  and  a  great  battle  took  place.  Although  neither  was 
victorious ,  the  p<tpularity  of  Hermann  drew  so  many  of  Mar- 
bod^s  allies  to  bis  side,  that  the  latter  fled  to  Italy  and  claimed 
the  protection  of  Tiberius,  who  assigned  to  bim  Ravenna  as  a 
residence.    He  died  there  in  the  year  37,  at  a  very  advanced 


What  did  Tiberius  do,  and  say?  What  waa  the  end  of  Germanicus?  Wlio 
were  the  two  parties  among  the  Germans  ?  What  part  did  the  small  Chiefs 
take,  and  why?  Wtiat  did  Ingiomar  do?  What  seems  to  have  been  the 
qnarrel  between  Hermann  and  Marbod?  When  was  the  battle  between  them 
fonght?    What  was  its  result? 
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age.  A  Goth ,  named  Catwalda ,  assisted  by  Eoman  influence, 
became  bis  successor  as  chief  of  tbe  Marcomanni. 

After  tbe  fligbt  of  Marbod,  Hermann  seems  to  bave  devoted 
bimself  to  tbe  creation  of  a  permanent  union  of  tbe  trihes 
wbicb  be  bad  commanded.  We  may  guess,  but  cannot  assert, 
tbat  bis  object  was  to  establisb  a  national  Organization ,  like 
tbat  of  Borne,  and  in  doing  tbis,  be  must  bave  come  into  con- 
flict  witb  laws  and  customs  wbicb  were  considered  sacred  by 
tbe  people.  But  bis  remaining  days  were  too  few  for  even  tbe 
beginning  of  a  task  wbicb  included  sucb  an  advance  in  tbe 
civilization  of  tbe  race.  We  only  know  tbat  be  was  waylaid 
and  assassinated  by  membera  of  bis  own  family,  in  tbe  year 
21.  He  was  tben  37  years  old  and  bad  been  for  13  years  a 
leader  of  bis  people.  Tbe  best  monument  to  bis  a);)ility  and 
beroism  may  be  found  in  tbe  words  of  a  Boman,  tbe  bistorian 
Tacitus ;  wbo  says :  "He  was  undoubtedly  tbe  liberator  of  Ger- 
many,  baving  dared  to  grapple  witb  tbe  Boman  power,  not  in 
its  beginnings,  like  otber  kings  and  Commanders,  but  in  tbe 
maturity  of  its  strengtb.  He  was  not  always  victorious  in 
battle,  but  in  war  be  was  never  subdued.  He  still  Uves  in  tbe 
songs  of  tbe  Barbarians,  unknown  to  tbe  annals  of  tbe  Greeks, 
wbo  only  admire  tbat  wbicb  beloiigs  to  tbemselves — nor  ce- 
lebrated  as  be  deserves  by  tbe  Bomans,  wbo,  in  praising  tbe 
oldeu  times,  neglect  tbe  events  of  tbe  later  years." 

(Cornelius  Tacitus,  tbe  famous  Boman  bistorian,  was  born 
A.D.  54,  and  lived  until  after  A.  D.  117.  His  works,  tbe 
principal  of  wbicb  are  tbe  "Histories,"  tbe  "Annals,"  and  tbe 
"Germania,"  were  written  during  tbe  reigns  of  tbe  Emperors 
Nerva  and  Trajan,  tbe  last-uamed  about  tbe  year  98.  It  is 
tbe  oldest  autbentic  account ,  not  only  of  tbe  Germania  tribes, 
but  also  of  tbe  country  tbey  inbabited.) 


Wben  did  Marbod  die?  Who  succeeded  him?  What  was  probably  Her* 
mann^s  course  afterwards  ?  What  do  we  know  of  his  death  ?  when  was  it  ? 
How  old  was  he?  How  long  had  he  been  a  leader?  What  Boman  bistorian 
mentions  him?  What  does  he  say?  When  did  Tacitus  live?  What  were  his 
principal  works,  and  when  were  they  written?    What  is  his  "Germania"? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

6EBMANY  DUBINO  THE  FIBST  THBEE  CENTUBIES  OF  OÜB  EBA. 

(21—300  A.  D.) 

Tmce  between  the  Oermani  and  Bomans.— The  Chenuei  cease  to  ezist.-In> 
cursionB  of  the  Ghaaoi  and  Ghatti.— Insurrection  of  the  Oauls. — Conqnests 
of  Gerealis. — The  Boman  Boundarj.— Qerman  Legioni  nnder  Borne.— Tb« 
Agri  Decumates, — Influence  of  Boman  Civilisation.— Gommeree.— Ghaagei 
among  the  Germans.— War  againtt  Marcus  Aarelias.— Decline  of  the  Bo- 
man Power.— Union  of  the  Oermans  in  Separate  Nationalitiea. — ^The  Ale- 
manni.— The  Franks.— The  Saxons.— The  Ooths.— The  Thttringians.— Tlie 
Burgundians.— Wars  with  Borne  in  the  third  centary.— The  Emperor 
Probas  and  bis  Policy. — Constantine.- Belative  Position  of  the  two  Baces. 

Afteb  the  campaigns  of  Germanicus  and  the  death  of  Her- 
mann, a  long  time  elapsed  during  which  the  relation  of  Ger- 
many  to  the  Roman  Empire  might  be  called  a  truce.  No  serious 
attempt  was  made  by  the  unworthy  successors  of  Augustus  to 
eztend  their  sway  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danabe;  and,  as  Tiberiua  had  predicted,  the  German  tribes 
were  so  weakened  by  their  own  civil  wars  that  they  were 
nnable  to  cope  with  such  a  power  as  Roma.  Even  the  Cherusci, 
Hermann's  own  people,  became  so  diminished  in  numbers  that, 
before  the  end  of  the  first  centnry,  they  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
separate  tribe:  their  fragments  were  divided  and  incorporated 
with  their  neighbors  on  either  side.  Another  tribe,  the  Ampsi- 
varii,  was  destroyed  in  a  war  with  the  Chauci,  and  even  the 
power  of  the  fierce  Chatti  was  broken  by  a  great  victory  of 
the  Hermnnduri  over  them,  in  a  quarrel  concerning  the  posses- 
sion  of  a  sacred  salt-spring. 

About  the  middle  of  the  first  centnry,  however,  an  event 
is  mentioned  which  shows  that  the  Germans  were  beginning  to 
appreciate  and  imitate  the  superior  civilization  of  Rome.  The 
Chauci,  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  built  a  fleet 
and  sailed  along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  which 
they  entered  in  the  hope  of  exciting  the  Batavi  and  Frisii  to 
rebellion.  A  few  years  afberwards  the  Chatti,  probably  for  the 

What  was  the  State  of  afTairs  after  tbe  death  of  Hermann  ?  Wbat  was  the 
condition  of  the  Oerman  tribes?  What  became  of  the  Gherasoi?  What 
happened  to  the  Ampsivarii?  to  the  Ghatti?  What  is  mentioned  of  the  Chaaci, 
and  when? 
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sake  of  plunder ,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  invaded  part  of  Gaul. 
Both  attempts  failed  eotirely;  and  the  only  serious  movement 
of  the  Germans  against  Kome,  during  the  Century,  took  place 
while  Vitellius  and  Vespasian  were  contending  for  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  imperial  throne.  A  German  prophetess,  by  the 
name  of  Velleda,  whose  influence  seems  to  have  extended  over 
all  the  tribes,  promised  them  victory:  they  united,  organized 
their  forces,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  even  laid  siege  to  Mayence, 
the  principal  Roman  city. 

The  success  of  Vespasian  over  his  rival  left  him  free  to 
meet  this  new  danger.  But  in  the  meantime  the  Batavi,  under 
their  chief,  Claudius  Civilis,  who  had  been  previously  fighting 
on  the  new  Emperor's  side ,  joined  the  Gauls  in  a  general  in- 
surrection.  This  was  so  successful  that  all  northern  Gaul, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rhine,  threw  ofif  the  Roman  yoke.  A 
Convention  of  the  chiefs  was  held  at  Rheims,  in  order  to  found 
a  Gallic  kingdom ;  but,  instead  of  adopting  measures  of  defence, 
they  quarrelled  about  the  selection  of  a  ruling  Family,  the  future 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  other  matters  of  small  comparative 
importance. 

The  approach  of  Cerealis,  the  Roman  general  sent  by  Ves- 
pasian with  a  powerful  army  in  the  year  70,  put  an  end  to 
the  Gallic  insurrection.  Most  of  the  Gallic  tribes  submitted 
without  resistance :  the  Treviri,  on  the  Moselle,  were  defeated 
in  battle,  the  cities  and  fortresses  on  the  westem  bank  of  the 
Rhine  were  retaken,  änd  the  Roman  frontier  was  re-established. 
NeverthelesB ,  the  German  tribes-  which  had  been  allied  with 
the  Gauls — among  them- the  Batavi — refused  to  submit,  and 
they  were  strong  enough  to  fight  two  bloody  battles,  in  which 
Cerealis  was  only  saved  from  defeat  by  what  the  Romans  con- 
sidered  to  be  the  direct  interposition  of  the  gods.  The  Batavi, 
although  finally  subdued  in  their  home  in  Holland,  succeeded 
in  getting  possession  of  the  Roman  admiral's  vessel,  by  a  night 
attack  on  his  fleet  on  the  Rhine.   This  trophy  they  sent  by 


What  otber  movement  took  pUce?  What  wai  Iti  restilt?  What  tribe 
joined  th«  Qanls?  Who  was  its  chief?  How  far  was  it  succesifnl?  What 
followed?  How  did  the  Convention  at  Bheims  act?  What  put  an  end  to 
the  insurrection?  When  was  it?  What  advantages  were  gained  by  the  So* 
mans?    How  did  the  German  tribes  meet  them? 
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way  of  the  river  Lippe,  an  eastem  branch  of  the  Klime,  as  a 
present  to  the  great  prophetess,  Velleda. 

The  defeat  of  the  German  tribes  by  Cerealis  was  not  fol- 
lowed  by  a  new  Roman  invasion  of  their  territory.  The  Rhine 
remained  the  boundary,  although  the  Romans  crossed  the 
river  at  various  points  and  built  fortresses  upon  the  eastem 
bank.  They  appear,  in  like  manner,  to  have  crossed  the  Da- 
nube,  and  they  also  gradually  acquired  possession  of  the  south- 
westem  corner  of  Germany,  lying  between  the  head- waters  of 
that  river  and  the  Rhine.  This  region  (now  occupied  by  Baden 
and  part  of  Würtemberg)  had  been  deserted  by  the  Marco- 
manni  when  they  marched  to  Bohemia,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  other  German  tribe  attempted  to  take  permanent 
possession  of  it.  Its  first  occupants,  the  Helvetians,  were  now 
settled  in  Switzerland. 

The  enlisting  of  Germans  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  the  Roman 
army,  begiin  by  Julius  CsBsar,  was  continued  by  the  Emperors. 
The  proofs  of  their  heroism ,  which  the  Germans  had  given  in 
resisting  Germanicus,  made  them  desirable  as  troops;  and, 
since  they  were  accustomed  to  fight  with  their  neighbors  at 
home,  they  had  no  scruples  in  fighting  them  under  the  banner 
of  Rome.  Thus  one  German  legion  after  another  was  formed, 
taken  to  Rome,  Spain,  Greece  or  the  East,  and  its  veterans, 
if  they  retumed  home  when  disabled  by  age  or  wounds ,  car- 
ried  with  them  stories  of  the  civilized  world ,  of  cities,  palaces 
and  temples,  of  agriculture  and  the  arts,  of  a  civil  and  political 
System  far  wiser  and  stronger  than  their  own. 

The  series  of  good  Emperors ,  from  Vespasian  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  (a.  d.  70  to  181)  formed  military  colonies  of  their 
Veteran  soldiers,  whether  German,  Gallic  or  Roman,  in  the 
region  originally  inhabited  by  the  Marcomanni.  They  were 
govemed  by  Roman  laws,  and  they  paid  a  tithe,  or  tenth 
part,  of  their  revenues  to  the  Empire,  whence  this  district  was 
called  the  Ägri  Decumates,  or  Tithe -Lands.    As  it  had  no 


What  trophy  'was  won  by  the  Batavi?  What  did  they  do  with  it?  What 
wa«  the  western  boandary  of  Germany?  What  territory  did  the  Bo- 
xnani  aoquire?  Who  had  formerly  inhabited  it?  Why  did  the  Bomans  desire 
German  troops?  Why  were  the  Germans  willing  to  enlist?  What  became 
of  the  German  legiona?  What  Emperors  formed  military  colonies,  and  whero? 
What  was  the  territory  called,  and  why? 
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definite  boundary  towards  the  north  and  north-east,  the  Settle- 
ments gradually  extended  to  the  Main,  and  at  last  included  a 
triangulär  strip  of  territory  extending  from  tliat  river  to  the 
Rhine  at  Cologne.  By  this  time  the  Romans  had  built,  in  their 
provinces  of  Rhsetia,  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  south  of  the 
Danube ,  the  cities  of  Augusta  Vindelicorum ,  now  Augsburg, 
and  Vindobona,  now  Vienna ,  with  another  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Danube,  where  Ratisbon  Stands  at  present. 

From  the  last-named  point  to  the  Rhine  at  Cologne  they 
built  a  stockade ,  protected  by  a  deep  ditch ,  to  keep  ofiF  the 
independent  German  tribes,  even  as  they  had  built  a  wall 
across  the  north  of  England,  to  keep  off  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
Traces  of  this  line  of  defence  are  still  to  be  seen.  Another 
and  shorter  line,  connecting  the  head-waters  of  the  Main  with 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  protected  the  territory  on  the  east. 
Their  frontier  remained  thus  clearly  defined  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years.  On  their  side  of  the  line  they  built  fortresses 
and  cities,  which  they  connected  by  good  highways,  they  in- 
troduced  a  better  System  of  agriculture ,  established  commer- 
cial  intercourse,  not  only  between  their  own  provinces  but 
also  with  the  independent  tribes,  and  thus  extended  the  in- 
fluence  of  their  civilization.  For  the  first  time,  fruit-trees  were 
planted  on  German  soil:  the  rieh  cloths  and  Ornaments  of  Italy 
and  the  East,  the  arms  and  armor,  the  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  wines  of  the  South ,  soon  found  a  market  within  the  Ger- 
man territory;  while  the  horses  and  cattle,  fürs  and  down, 
smoked  beef  and  honey  of  the  Germans,  the  fish  of  their 
streams,  and  the  radishes  and  asparagus  raised  on  the  Rhine, 
were  sent  to  Rome  in  exchange  for  those  luxuries.  Wherever 
the  Romans  discovered  a  healing  spring,  as  at  Baden-Baden, 
Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Spa,  they  built  splendid  baths ;  where  they 
found  ores  or  marble  in  the  mountains,  they  established  mines 
or  hewed  columns  for  their  temples,  and  the  native  tribes  were 
thus  taught  the  unsuspected  riches  of  their  own  land. 


How  far  did  the  new  Settlements  extend?  What  cities  did  the  Ro- 
mans build,  and  where?  What  frontier  defence  did  they  constmctP  What 
-was  the  shorter  line?  How  long  were  the  boundaries  thns  marked?  \^hat 
improvements  did  the  Bomans  make?  What  commerce  sprang  np?  How 
eise  did  the  Bomans  develop  the  country? 
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For  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  Yespasian's  accessiou  to 
the  throne,  there  was  no  serious  Interruption  to  the  peaceful 
intercourse  of  the  two  races.  Döring  this  time,  we  must  take 
it  for  granted  that  a  gradual  change  must  have  been  growing 
up  in  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  Germans.  It  is  probable  that 
they  then  began  to  collect  in  villages;  to  use  stone  as  well  as 
wood  in  building  their  houses  and  fortresses;  to  depend  more 
on  agriculture  and  less  on  hunting  and  fishing,  for  their  sub- 
sistence ;  and  to  desire  the  mechanical  skill ,  the  arts  of  civi- 
lization,  which  the  Romans  possessed.  The  extinction  of  many 
smaller  tribes,  also,  taught  them  the  necessity  of  learning  to 
Bubdue  their  internal  feuds,  and  assist  instead  of  destroying 
each  other.  On  the  north  of  them  was  the  sea;  on  the  east  the 
Sarmatians  and  other  Slavonic  tribes,  much  more  savage 
than  themselves :  in  every  other  direction  they  were  confronted 
by  Rome.  The  complete  subjugation  of  their  Celtic  neighbors 
in  Gaul  was  always  before  their  eyes.  In  Hermann's  day,  they 
were  still  too  Ignorant  to  understand  the  necessity  of  bis  plan 
of  Union;  but  now  that  tens  of  thousands  of  their  people  had 
leamed  the  eztent  and  power  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  a  hundred  years  had  shown  them 
their  own  deficiencies,  they  reached  the  point  where  a  new 
development  in  their  history  became  possible. 

Such  a  development  came  to  disturb  the  reign  of  the  noble 
Emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
Century.  About  the  year  166,  all  the  German  tribes,  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Baltic,  united  in  a  grand  movement  against 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  Marcomanni,  who  still  inhabited 
Bohemia,  appear  as  their  leaders,  and  the  Roman  writers 
attach  their  name  to  the  long  and  desperate  war  which  ensued. 
We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  this  struggle,  the  manner 
in  which  the  union  of  the  Germans  was  effected,  or  even  the 
names  of  their  leaders:  we  only  know  that  their  Invasion  of 
the  Roman  territory  was  several  times  driven  back  and  several 
times  recommenced;  that  Marcus  Aurelius  died  in  Yienna,  in 


How  long  did  peaoe  last?  What  ehanges  probably  took  place  among  the 
Oermans?  Wliat  new  political  development  ?  How  were  the  Germans  boonded  ? 
What  had  they  leamed,  since  Hermann*8  time?  What  was  their  first  nnitod 
movement,  and  when?    What  do  we  know  about  it? 
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181,  without  liaving  seen  the  end;  and  that  bis  son  and  suc- 
cessor,  Commodus,  bonght  a  peace  instead  of  winning  it  by 
tbe  sword.  At  one  time,  during  tbe  war,  the  Cbatti  forced 
tbeir  way  through  the  Tithe- Lands  and  Switzerland,  and 
crossed  the  Alps:  at  another,  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi  be- 
sieged  the  city  of  Aquileia,  on  the  northem  shore  of  the 
Adriatic. 

The  ancient  boundary  between  the  Roman  Empire  and 
Germany  was  restored,  but  at  a  cost  which  the  former  could 
not  pay  a  second  time.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  longer 
the  Emperors  preserved  their  territority :  Rome  still  mied,  in 
name,  from  Spain  to  the  Tigris,  firom  Scotland  to  the  Desert 
of  Sahara,  but  her  power  was  like  a  vast,  hollow  shell.  Luxury, 
vice,  taxation  and  continual  war  had  eaten  out  the  heart  of 
the  Empire;  Italy  had  grown  weak  and  was  slowly  losing  its 
population,  and  the  same  causes  were  gradually  ruining  Spain, 
Gaul  and  Britain.  During  this  period  the  German  tribes, 
notwithstanding  their  terrible  losses  in  war,  had  preserved 
their  vigor  by  the  simplicity,  activity  and  morality  of  their 
habits:  they  had  considerably  increased  in  numbers,  and  from 
the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on,  they  feit  themselves  secure 
against  any  further  invasion  of  their  territory. 

Then  commenced  a  series  of  internal  changes,  conceming 
which,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  history.  We  can  only  guess 
that  their  origin  dates  from  the  imion  of  all  the  principal  tribes 
under  the  lead  of  the  Marcomanni,  but  whether  they  were 
brought  about  with  or  without  internal  wars ;  whether  wise 
and  far-seeing  chiefs  or  the  sentiment  of  the  people  themselves, 
contributed  most  to  their  consummation ;  finally ,  when  these 
changes  began  and  when  they  were  completed — are  questions 
which  can  never  be  aocurately  settled. 

When  the  Germans  again  appear  in  history,  in  the  third 
Century  of  our  era,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  names  of 
nearly  all  the  tribes  with  which  we  are  familiär  have  dis- 
appeared ,  and  new  names ,  of  much  wider  significance ,  have 


How  wai  th«  'war  terminated?  What  invasions,  of  Boman  territory  oc- 
ourred?  How  much  longer  was  the  boundaiy  maintainedV  How  far  did  the 
Roman  rule  extend?  What  changes  were  going  on?  What  was  the  condition 
of  the  Oerman  tribes?  What  probably  gave  rise  to  their  internal  changes? 
What  questions  cannot  be  aocurately  settled? 
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taken  their  places.  Instead  of  twenty  or  thirty  small  diyisions, 
we  now  find  the  race  Consolidated  into  four  chief  nationaliiies, 
viih  two  other  inferior  though  independent  branches.  We 
also  find  that  the  geographica!  Situation  of  the  latter  is  no 
longer  the  same  as  that  of  the  smaller  tnbes  out  of  which  they 
grew.  Migrations  must  have  taken  place,  large  tracts  of  terri- 
tory must  have  changed  hands,  many  reigning  families  must 
have  been  overthrown,  and  new  ones  arisen, — in  short,  the 
change  in  the  Organization  of  the  Germans  is  so  complete  that 
it  can  hardly  have  been  accompHshed  by  peaceable  means. 
Each  of  the  new  nationalities  has  an  important  part  to  play 
in  the  history  of  the  foUowing  centuries,  and  we  wül  therefore 
describe  them  separately : 

1. — ^Thb  Alemanki.  The  name  of  this  division  (Alle- 
mannen ^*  signifying  "all  men'*)  shows  that  it  was  com- 
posed  of  fragments  of  many  tribes.  The  Alemanni  first  made 
their  appearance  along  the  Main,  and  gradually  pushed 
southward  over  the  Tithe-Lands ,  where  the  military  veterans 
of  Rome  had  settled ,  until  they  oecupied  the  greater  part  of 
South -Western  Germany,  and  Eastern  Switzerland,  to  the 
Alps.  Their  descendants  inhabit  the  same  territory,  to  this  day. 

2. — Thb  Fbanks.  It  is  not  known  whence  this  name  was 
derived,  nor  what  is  its  meaning.  The  Franks  are  believed  to 
have  been  formed  out  of  the  Sicambrians,  in  Westphalia, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  Chatti  and  the  Batavi  in  Holland, 
and  other  tribes.  We  first  hear  of  them  on  the  Lower  Bbine, 
but  they  soon  extended  their  territory  over  a  great  part  of 
Belgium  and  Westphalia.  Their  chiefs  were  already  called 
kings,  and  their  authority  was  hereditary. 

3. — The  Saxons.  This  was  one  of  the  small  original  tribes, 
settled  in  Holstein:  the  name  is  derived  from  their  peculiar 
weapon,  a  short  sword,  called  sahs.  We  find  them  now 
occupying  nearly  all  the  territory  between  the  Hartz  Mountains 


What  ohanges  do  we  find  when  the  Oermans  again  appear  in  history? 
How  many  new  nationalities?  What  of  their  geographical  location?  What 
must  have  taken.  place,  to  prodnee  these  changes?  What  is  the  first  division? 
What  does  the  name  signify?  How  were  the  Franks  formed?  Where  do  we 
flad  them?  How  were  they  mied?  Who  were  the  Saxons?  Whenoe  oomea 
the  name? 

*  AUe-tnagne  remains  the  French  name  for  Oermany. 
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and  the  North  Sea,  from  the  Elbe  westward  to  the  Rhine.  The 
Cherusci,  the  Chauci,  and  other  tribes  named  by  Tacitus,  were 
evidently  incorporated  with  the  Saxons,  who  exhibit  the  same 
characteristics.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  natural  enmity 
— no  doubt  bequeathed  from  the  earlier  tribes  out  of  which 
both  grew — between  them  and  the  Franks. 

4. — The  Goths.  The  traditions  of  the  Goths  state  that 
they  were  settled  in  Sweden  before  they  were  found  by  the 
Greek  navigators  on  the  southem  shore  of  the  Baltic,  in  330 
B.  c.  It  is  probable  that  only  a  portion  of  the  tribe  migrated, 
and  that  the  present  Scandinavian  race  is  descended  from  the 
remainder.  As  the  Baltic  Goths  increased  in  numbers,  they 
gradually  ascended  the  Vistula,  pressed  eastward  along  the 
base  of  the  Carpathians  and  reached  the  Black  Sea,  in  the 
course  of  the  second  Century  afber  Christ.  They  thus  possessed 
a  broad  belt  of  territory,  separating  the  rest  of  Europe  from 
the  wilder  Slavonic  races  who  occupied  Central  Russia.  The 
Yandals  and  Alans,  with  the  Heruli,  Rugii  and  other  smaller 
tribes,  all  Germanic,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  Slavonic 
Sarmatians,  were  incorporated  with  them;  and  it  was  probably 
the  great  extent  of  territory  they  controUed  which  occasioned 
their  Separation  into  Ostrogoths  (East-Goths)  and  Yisigoths 
(West-Goths).  They  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Romans, 
beyond  themouth  of  the  Danube,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  Century. 

5. — The  Thüringians.  This  brauch  had  only  a  short  na- 
tional existence.  It  was  composed  of  the  Hermunduri,  with 
fragments  of  other  tribes,  united  under  one  king,  and  occupied 
all  of  Central  Germany,  from  the  Hartz  southward  to  the 
Danube. 

6. — The  Bubgundians.  Leaving  their  original  home  in 
Prussia,  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  the  Burgundians 
crossed  the  greater  part  of  Germany  in  a  south-westem  direc- 
tion,  and  first  settled  in  a  portion  of  what  is  now  Franconia, 

Where  do  we  find  them?  What  tribei  were  united  with  them?  What 
was  their  relation  to  the  Franks?  What  wa«  the  tradition  of  the  Goths? 
Describe  the  migrations  of  the  Goths.  What  was  .their  territory?  What 
other  tribes  were  uuited  with  them?  Why  did  they  divide?  Into  what 
branches?  When  and  where  did  they  first  meet  the  Bomans?  Who  were 
the  Thüringians?  What  was  their  territory?  Whence  did  the  Burgundians 
move,  and  whither? 
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between  the  Thariogians  and  tie  Alemanni  Not  long  after- 
wards,  however,  they  paBsed  througU  the  latter,  kdA  took  poa- 
seasion  of  thß  country  on  the  westbank  of  theRhine,  betweea 
Strasburg  and  Mayence. 

Caracalla  came  into  coUisioa  with  the  Alemanni  in  the 
year  213,  and  the  Emperor  Maximin,  who  was  a  Goth  on  his 
fiither's  Bide,  laid  waate  their  territory,  in  236>    Äbout  the 


latter  perlod,  the  Franks  began  to  make  predatory  ii 
iato  Gaul,  and  the  Gotha  became  troublesome  to  the  Roniana, 
on  the  lower  Danube.  In  251  the  Emperor  Deciua  found  hia 
death  among  the  marshea  of  Dada,  while  trying  to  atay  the 
Gothic  iflvasion,  and  hia  aucceasor,  Gallus,  only  obtained  a 
temporary  peace  by  agreehig  to  pay  an  annual  aum  of  money, 

yneit  dld  thBT  Sullj  letUeV    When  «er*  the  tronblei  batTaen  tbe  Al«- 
muinl  «nd  thB  Bomuur  Whkt  moiBiiianti  did  the  Trankt  nwket  th«  OotbiT 
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thus  really  making  Borne  a  tributary  power.  Bat  the  Empire 
had  become  impoverished,  and  the  payment  soon  ceased. 
Thereupon  the  Goths  built  fleets,  and  made  voyages  of  plunder, 
first  to  Trebizond  and  the  other  towns  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of 
the  Black  Sea;  then  they  passed  the  Hellespont,  took  and 
plundered  the  great  city  of  Nicomedia,  Ephesns  with  its  famous 
temple,  the  Grecian  isles,  and  even  Corinth,  Argos  and  Athens. 
In  the  meantime  the  Aleraanni  had  resumed  the  offensive :  they 
came  through  Ehaetium  and  descended  to  the  Garda  lake,  in 
Northern  Italy. 

The  Emperor,  Claudius  11.,  turned  back  this  double  in- 
vasion.  He  defeated  and  drove  back  the  Alemanni,  and  then, 
in  the  J^ar  270,  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Goths,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Thessalonica.  His  successor,  Aurelian,  foUowed 
up  the  advantage,  and  in  the  following  year  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Goths,  by  which  the  Danube  became  the  frontier  be- 
tween  them  and  the  Romans.  The  latter  gave  up  to  them  the 
province  of  Dacia,  lying  north  of  the  river,  and  withdrew  their 
colouists  and  military  garrisous  to  the  southem  side. 

Both  the  Franks  and  Saxons  profited  by  these  events. 
They  let  their  mutual  hostility  rest  for  awhile,  built  fleets, 
and  sailed  forth  in  the  West  on  voyages  of  plunder,  like  their 
relatives,  the  Goths,  in  the  East.  The  Saxons  descended  on 
the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Gaul ;  the  Franks  sailed  to  Spain,  and 
are  said  to  have  even  entered  the  Mediterranean.  When  Probus 
became  Emperor,  in  the  year  276,  he  found  a  great  part  of 
Gaul  overrun  and  ravaged  by  them  and  by  the  Alemanni ,  on 
the  Upper  Rhine.  He  succeeded,  after  a  hard  struggle,  in 
driving  back  the  German  invaders,  restored  the  line  of  stockade 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  and  built  new  fortresses  along 
the  frontier.  On  the  other  band ,  he  introduced  into  Germany 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  which  the  previous  Emperors  had 
not  permittedy  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  famous 
vineyards  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle. 


When  was  peace  made  with  the  Goths?  By  whom?  On  what  condition? 
Describe  the  Gothic  invasions  in  the  East.  How  far  did  the  Alemanni 
penetrate?  Who  arrested  the  invasion,  when,  and  where?  What  was  the 
boundaiy  established?  What  did  the  Bomans  yield?  What  did  the  Franks 
do,  at  this  time?  the  Saxons?  What  did  Frobns  aocomplish,  and  whonf 
What  did  he  gire  the  Germans,  in  retnxn? 
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Probus  end^avored  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Germans, 
by  separating  and  colouizing  them,  wherever  it  was  possible. 
One  of  bis  experiments ,  bowever,  had  a  very  dififerent  resalt 
from  wbat  be  expected.  He  transported  a  large  number  of 
Frank  captives  to  tbe  sbore  of  tbe  Black  Sea;  but,  instead  of 
qaietly  settling  tbere,  they  got  possession  of  some  yessels, 
soon  formed  a  large  fleet,  sailed  into  tbe  Mediterranean, 
plundered  tbe  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Sidly ,  wbere 
tbey  even  captured  tbe  dty  of  Syracuse,  and  at  last,  after 
many  losses  and  marvellous  adventures,  made  tbeir  way  by 
sea  to  tbeir  bomes  on  tbe  Lower  Rbine. 

Towards  tbe  close  of  tbe  tbird  Century,  Gonstantine,  during 
tbe  reign  of  bis  fatber,  Gonstantius,  suppressed  an  insurrec- 
tion  of  tbe  Franks,  and  even  for  a  time  drove  tbem  from  tbeir 
islands  on  tbe  coast  of  Holland.  He  afterwards  crossed  tbe 
Rbine,  but  found  it  expedient  not  to  attempt  an  expedition 
into  tbe  interior.  He  appears  to  bave  bad  no  war  witb  tbe  Ale- 
manni,  but  be  founded  tbe  city  of  Gonstance ,  on  tbe  lake  of 
tbe  same  name,  for  tbe  purpose  of  keeping  tbem  in  cbeck. 

Tbe  boundaries  between  Germany  and  Bome  still  remained 
tbe  Rbine  and  tbe  Danube,  but  on  tbe  east  tbey  were  extended 
to  tbe  Black  Seä,  and  in  place  of  tbe  invasions  of  Gaesar,  Brusus 
and  Germanicus,  tbe  Empire  was  obliged  to  be  content  wben 
it  succeeded  in  repelling  tbe  invasions  made  upon  its  own  soil. 
Tbree  bundred  years  of  very  slow,  but  bealtby  growtb  on  tbe 
one  side,  and  of  luxury,  oorruption  and  despotism  on  tbe 
otber,  bad  tbus  cbanged  tbe  relative  position  of  tbe  two  races. 


How  did  he  try  to  weaken  their  power?  Describe  oneof  hii  experiments. 
What  auccess  had  Gonstantine  in  Germany?  What  city  did  he  found?  Wliat 
were  now  the  relative  positions  of  Kome  and  Germany  ? 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EISE  AND  MIGBATIONS  OP  THE  GOTHS. 

(300—412.) 

Bise  of  the  Opths.— Oerman  Inyasfona  of  Gaul.— \lcioriei  of  Julian. — The 
Ostrogoths  and  Yisigoths.— Bishop  TJlfila. — The  Gothic  Language.— The 
Gothic  King,  Athanaric— The  Coming  of  the  Hans.— Death  of  Hermanric. 
—The  Goths  take  refuge  in  Thrace.— Their  Bevolt.— Defeat  of  Yalens. — 
The  Goths  nnder  Theodosius.—The  Franks  and  Goths  meet  in  Battle. — 
Alaric,  the  Yisigoth.— He  invades  Greece.— Battle  wlth  Stilicho.— Alario 
besieges  Bome. — He  enters  Borne/ ▲.  d.  410. — His  Death  and  Burial. — Suo 
cession  of  Ataulf.— The  Yisigoths  settle  in  Southern  Gaul. — ^Beginning  ol 
other  Migrations. 

BoME,  as  the  representative  of  the  ciYilizatioii  of  the  world, 
and^  afber  the  year  313,  as  the  political  power  which  lefb 
Christianity  free  to  OYerthrow  the  ancient  religions,  is  still  the 
central  point  of  historical  interest  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  fourth  Century.  Uutil  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Yalentinian, 
in  375 1  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  Empire,  though  fre- 
quently  broken  down,  were  continually  re-established,  and  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  Romans  had  prevailed  so  long 
throughout  the  great  extent  of  conquered  territory  that  the 
inhabitants  now  knew  no  other. 

Bat  beyond  the  Danube  had  arisen  a  new  power,  the  in- 
dependence  of  which,  after  the  time  of  Aurelian,  was  never 
disputed  by  the  Roman  Eroperors.  The  Goths  were  the  first 
of  the  Germanic  tribes  to  adopt  a  monarchical  form  of  goYern- 
ment,  and  to  acquire  some  degree  of  civilization.  They  were 
numerous  and  well-organized;  and  Constantine,  who  was  more 
of  a  diplomatist  than  a  general,  found  it  better  to  preserYe 
peace  with  them  for  forty  years ,  by  presents  and  payments, 
than  to  provoke  them  to  war.  Hjs  best  soldiers  were  enlisted 
among  them,  and  it  was  principally  the  valor  of  his  Gothic 
troops  which  enabled  him  to  defeat  the  rival  emperor,  Licinius, 
in  325.  From  that  time,  40,000  Goths  formed  the  main 
strength  of  his  army. 

^ow  long  did  the  influence  of  Bome  last?  When  was  the  independence 
of  the  Goths  recognized?  What  was  their  form  of  government?  What  was 
Constantine's  policy  towards  them?  What  did  he  owe  to  the  Gothic  troops? 
Hovr  many  were  in  his  army? 
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The  important  pari  which  these  people  played  in  the  history 
of  Europe  renders  it  necessary  tbat  we  should  now  sketch  their 
rise  and  growth  as  a  nation.  First,  however,  let  us  tum  to 
Western  and  Northern  Germany,  where  the  development  of 
the  new  nationalities  was  longer  delayed,  and  describe  the  last 
of  their  struggles  with  the  power  of  £ome,  during  the  fourth 
Century. 

After  the  death  of  Gonstantine,  in  337-  the  quarreis  of  his 
sons  and  brothers  for  the  Imperial  throne  gave  the  Gennans 
a  new  opportunity  to  repeat  their  invasions  of  GauL  The 
Franks  were  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  it:  they  got  posses- 
sion  of  Belgium,  which  was  not  afterwards  retaken.  The  Ale- 
manni  foUowed,  and  planted  themselves  on  the  westem  bank 
of  the  Rhino,  which  they  held,  although  Strasburg  and  other 
fortified  cities  still  belonged  to  the  Romans.  About  the  year 
350,  a  Frank  or  Saxon,  by  the  name  of  Magnentius,  was  pro- 
claimed  Emperor  by  a  part  of  the  Roman  army.  He  was  defeated 
by  the  true  Emperor,  Gonstantius  U.,  but  the  victory  seems 
to  have  exhausted  the  military  resources  of  the  latter,  for  im- 
mediately  affcerwards  another  German  invasion  occurred. 

This  time,  the  Franks  took  and  pillaged  Gologne,  the  Ale- 
manni  destroyed  Strasburg  and  Mayence,  and  the  Saxons,  who 
had  now  become  a  sea-faring  people,  visited  the  north- western 
coasts  of  Gaul.  Gonstantius  II.  gave  the  command  to  his 
nephew,  Julian  (afterwards,  as  Emperor,  called  the  Apostatö), 
who  first  retook  Gologne  from  the  Franks,  and  then  tumed 
his  forces  against  the  Alemanni.  The  king  of  the  latter, 
Ghnodomar,  had  coUected  a  large  army,  with  which  he  en- 
countered  Julian  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  near  Strasburg. 
The  battle  which  ensued  was  fiercely  contested;  but  Julian  was 
completely  victorious.  Ghnodomar  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
only  a  few  of  his  troops  escaped,  lika  those  of  Ariovistus,  400 
years  before ,  by  swimming  across  the  Rhine.  Although  the 
season  was  far  advanced ,  Julian  followed  them ,  crossed  their 
territory  to  the  Main,  rebuilt  the  destroyed  Roman  fortresses. 


WbAt  enabled  the  Oermans  to  invade  Gaul?  Who  were  the  first?  Who 
next?  What  territory  did  each  take?  When,  and  ander  what  circumatances, 
occurred  the  next  Invasion?  What  was  done  by  the  Franks  and  Saxons? 
What  Roman  Commander  was  appointed?  What  did  he  do?  Who  was  king 
of  the  Alemanni?    What  was  the  resolt  of  the  battle? 
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and  finally  accepted  an  armistice  of  ten  months  which  iLey 
offered  to  him. 

He  made  use  of  this  time  to  intimidate  the  Franks  and 
Saxons.  Starting  from  Lutaetia  (now  Paris)  early  in  the  sumnier 
of  358,  he  drove  the  Franks  beyond  the  Scheide,  received  their 
Submission,  and  then  marched  a  second  time  against  the  Ale- 
manni.  He  laid  waste  their  well-settled  and  cultivated  land 
between  the  Rhine,  the  Main  and  the  Neckar,  crossed  their 
territory  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Burgundians  (in  what  is  now 
Franconia,  or  Northern  Bavaria),  liberated  20,000  Roman 
captives,  and  made;  the  entire  Alemannic  people  tributary  to 
the  Empire.  His  accession  to  the  imperial  throne,  in  360,  de- 
livered  the  Germans  from  the  most  dangerous  and  dreaded 
enemy  they  had  known  since  the  time  of  Germanicus. 

Not  many  years  elapsed  before  the  Franks  and  Alemanni 
again  overran  the  old  boundaries ,  and  the  Saxons  landed  on 
the  shores  of  England.  The  Emperor  Valentinian  employed 
both  diplomacy  and  force,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
temporary  peace;  but  after  his  death,  in  the  year  375,  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  capital  of  which  had  been  removed  to 
Constantinople  in  330,  was  never  again  in  a  condition  to 
maintain  its  supremacy  in  Gaul,  or  to  prevent  the  Germans 
from  crossing  the  Rhine. 

We  now  return  to  the  Goths,  who  already  occupied  the 
broad  territory  included  in  Poland,  Southern  Russia,  and  Rou- 
j^aania.  The  river  Dniester  may  be  taken  as  the  probable  bound- 
ary  between  the  two  kingdoms  into  which  they  had  separated. 
The  Ostrogoths,  under  their  aged  king,  Hermanne,  extended 
from  that  river  ea  st  ward  nearly  to  ihe  Caspian  Sea:  on  the 
north  they  had  no  fixed  boundary,  but  they  must  have  reached 
to  the  latitude  of  Moscow.  The  Visigoths  stretched  westward 
from  the  Dniester  to  the  Danube,  and  northward  from  Hungary 
to  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  Yandals  were  for  some  generations 
allied  with  the  latter,  but  war  having  arisen  between  them, 
the  Emperor  Constantine  interposed.  He  succeeded  in  eflFecting 
a  Separation  of  the  two,  and  in  settling  the  Vandals  in  Hungary, 

How  did  Julian  foUow  np  the  rictory  ?  What  was  his  next  movement? 
What  did  he  accomplish?  When  were  the  Germans  relieved  of  him,  and  l^w? 
What  was  the  condition  of  the  Boman  Empire?  What  was  the  territory  ol 
the  Ostrogoths?    What  that  of  the  Visigoths? 
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where  thej  remained  for  forty  years  under  the  protection  of 
the  Rcman  Empire. 

From  the  üme  of  their  first  encounter  with  the  Romans, 
in  Dacia,  during  the  third  Century,  the  Gotha  appear  to  have 
made  rapid  advances  in  their  poliiical  Organization  and  the 
arts  of  civilized  life.  They  were  the  first  of  the  Germanic 
nations  who  accepted  Christianity.  On  one  of  their  piratical 
expeditions  to  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  they  brought  away, 
as  captive,  a  Christian  boy.  They  named  him  Ulfila,  and  by 
that  name  he  is  still  known  to  the  world.  He  devoted  bis  life 
to  the  overthrow  of  their  pagan  faith,  and  succeeded.  He 
translated  the  Bible  into  their  language,  and,  it  is  supposed, 
even  inyenteda  Gothic  aiphabet,  since  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  already  possessed  one.  A  part  of  Ulfila^s  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  escaped  destruction,  and  is  now  preserved  in 
the  library  at  Upsala,  in  Sweden.  It  is  the  only  specimen  in 
existence,  of  the  Gothic  laDguage  at  that  early  day.  From  it 
we  leam  how  rieh  and  refined  was  that  language,  and  how 
many  of  the  elements  of  the  Grerman  and  English  tongues  it 
oontained.  The  foUowing  are  the  opening  words  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  as  Ulfila  wrote  them  between  the  years  350  and  370 
of  our  era: 

Gothic.      Atta    tmtaro,  thu   in  Atmiiiam,        veihnai         namo  tkein*     quimai 
BHOXtiSH.  Pather     onr,  thou  In  heaven,     be  haIlow«d    name  thine.     come 
GxBXAV.    Vater    unser,   du   im  Himmel,  geweiht  werde  Name  dein,    komme 

Gothic.  Thtudinaitu»  Theins,  vairthai  vUfa  tktim,  *ve  in  himina^  jah  ana  airthai. 
EsajsttM,  Kingdom     thine.  be  done  wiU  thine ,  ae  in  hearen,  also  on  earth. 
GcKMAV.   Herrschaft   dein,  werde  Wille  dein,  wie  imHimmel,aachanfSrden. 

Ulfila  was  born  in  318,  became  a  bishop  of  the  Christian 
Ghurch,  spont  his  whole  life  in  teaching  the  Goths,  and  died 
in  Constantinople,  in  the  year  378.   There  is  no  eyidenoe  that 


How  were  the  Vandali  leparated  f^m  them?  How  dld  the  Gothi  derelop 
themselyes?  What  wai  their  religion?  Who  was  ülftlaf  What  work  did  he 
perform?  Where  ii  his  New  Testament,  and  what  ralue  has  it?  What  do 
we  leam  from  it?    Mention  Bome  Gothic  words  which  are  also  English.  What  i 

is  the  date  of  Ulflla's  hirth  and  death? 
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he,  or  any  other  of  the  Christian  missonaries  of  his  time ,  was 
persecuted,  or  even  seriously  hindered  in  the  good  work,  by 
the  Goths:  the  latter  seem  to  have  adopted  the  new  faith 
readily,  and  the  Arian  creed  which  Ulfila  taught,  although  re- 
jected  by  the  Church  of  Eome,  was  stubbornly  held  by  their 
descendants  for  a  period  of  nearly  five  hundred  years. 

Somewhere  between  360  and  370,  the  long  peace  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Goths  was  disturbed;  but  the  Emperor 
Valens  and  the  Gothic  king,  Athanaric,  had  a  Conference  on 
board  a  vessel  on  the  Danube,  and  came  to  an  understanding. 
Athanaric  refused  to  cross  the  river,  on  account  of  a  vow  made 
on  some  former  occasion.  The  Goths,  it  appears,  were  by  this 
time  learning  the  art  of  statesmanship ,  and  they  might  have 
continued  on  good  terms  with  the  Romans,  but  for  the  sudden 
appearance  on  the  scene  of  an  entirely  new  race,  Coming,  as 
they  themselves  had  come  so  many  centuries  before,  &om  the 
unknown  regions  of  Central  Asia. 

In  375,  the  year  of  Valentinian's  death,  a  race  of  people 
up  to  that  time  unknown,  and  whose  name — the  Huns — had 
never  before  been  heard,  crossed  the  Volga  and  invaded  the 
territory  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Later  researches  render  it  probable 
that  they  came  from  the  steppes  of  Mongolia,  and  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Tartar  family;  but,  in  the  course  of  their 
wanderings,  before  reaching  Europe,  they  had  not  only  lost 
aU  the  traditioDs  of  their  former  history,but  even  their  religious 
faith.  Their  very  appearance  Struck  terror  into  the  Goths, 
who  where  so  much  further  advanced  in  civilization.  They 
were  short,  clumsy  iigures,  with  broad  and  hideously  ugly 
faces ,  flat  noses ,  oblique  eyes  and  long  black  hair^  and  were 
clothed  in  skins  which  they  wore  until  they  dropped  in  rags 
from  their  bodies.  But  they  were  marvellous  horsemen ,  and 
very  skilful  in  using  the  bow  and  lance.  The  men  were  on 
their  horses'  backs  from  morning  tili  night ,  while  the  women 
and  children  followed  their  march  in  rüde  carts.    They  came 


What  cxeed  did  the  Goths  accept?  How  long  did  they  retain  it?  When 
was  the  peace  disturbed?  How  restored?  What  circumstance  gave  rise  to 
uew  troubles?  What  new  race  appeared,  when,  and  where?  What  was 
their  probable  origin?  What  was  their  personal  appearance  and  dress?  Whjit 
were  their  habiis  of  life? 
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in  auch  immense  nmubers,  and  iifaowed  so  mach  aavage  dariog 
and  bravery,  that  sevoral  Binaller  tribes,  allied  with  tlio 
Ostrogoths,  or  subject  to  them,  weot  over  immediately  to 
the  Uuna. 

The  kingdotn  of  tlie  Ostrogotha,  almost  withoat  ofiering 


resiBtance,  feil  to  piecea,  TIio  king,  Hermanne,  dow  more  thaii 
a  hundred  yeare  old,  threw  himeelf  upon  his  aword,  at  their 
approach:  his  successor,  Vitiraer,  gave  battle,  but  lost  the 
viotory  and  his  lifa  at  the  same  time,  The  great  body  of  the 
people  retreated  weatward  before  the  Huna,  who,  following 


it  of  thelr  Ural  >| 
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them,  reached  the  Dnieper.  Here  Athanaric,  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths,  was  posted  with  a  large  army,  to  dispute  their  passage ; 
but  the  Huns  succeeded  in  finding  a  fording-place  which  was 
leflb  unguarded,  turned  His  dank,  and  defeated  him  with  great 
slaughter.  Nothing  now  remained  but  for  both  branches  of 
the  Gothic  people,  united  in  misfortune,  to  retreat  to  the 
Danube. 

Athanaric  took  refuge  among  the  mountains  of  Tran- 
sylvania,  and  the  Bishop  Ulfila  was  dispatched  to  Constantinople 
to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  who  was  entreated 
to  permit  that  the  Goths,  meanwhile,  might  cross  the  Danube 
and  find  a  refuge  on  Roman  territory.  Valens  yielded  to  the 
entreaty,  but  attached  very  hard  conditions  to  bis  permission: 
the  Goths  were  allowed  to  cross  unarmed,  after  giving  up  their 
wives  and  children  as  hostages.  In  their  fear  of  the  Huns, 
they  were  obliged  to  accept  these  conditions,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  thronged  across  the  Danube.  They  soon  exhausted 
the  supplies  of  the  region,  and  then  began  to  sufier  famine,  of 
which  the  Roman  officers  and  traders  took  advantage,  demand- 
ing  their  children  as  slaves,  in  return  for  the  cats  and  dogs 
which  they  gave  to  the  Goths  as  food. 

This  treatment  brought  about  its  own  revenge.  Driven  to 
desperation  by  hunger  and  the  outrages  inflicted  upon  them, 
the  Goths  secretly  procured  arms,  rose,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  country.  The  Roman  govemor  marched  against 
them,  but  their  chief,  Fridigem,  defeated  him  and  utterly 
destroyed  bis  army.  The  news  of  this  event  induced  large 
numbers  of  Gothic  soldiers  to  desert  from  the  imperial  army, 
and  join  their  countrymen.  Fridigem,  thus  strengthened,  com- 
menced  a  war  of  revenge :  he  cross^  the  Balkan ,  laid  waste 
all  Thrace,  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  and  settled  bis  own  people 
in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  plundered  provipces.  The 
Ostrogoths  had  crossed  the  Danube  at  the  first  report  of  bis 
success,  and  had  taken  part  in  bis  conquests. 


What  were  their  habiti  of  life?  What  was  the  effeet  of  their  first  appear* 
ance?  What  beeame  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  their  king?  How  did  the  Yisi- 
goths  meet  them,  and  what  was  the  result?  What  message  was  sent  to  Valens? 
What  was  his  answer?  How  were  the  Goths  treated?  What  did  they  do? 
Who  was  their  chief?  What  did  he  aooompUsh?  How  far  did  his  oonquestt 
exten d?    Who  assisted  him? 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  year  377, theEmperor  Valens  raised 
a  large  army  and  marched  against  Fridigem.  A  battle  was 
foaght  at  the  foot  of  the  Balkan,  and  a  second,  the  following 
year,  before  the  walls  of  Adrianople.  In  both  the  Gotha  were 
victorioas:  in  the  latter  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  troops  feil, 
Valens  himself,  doubtless,  among  them, — for  he  was  never 
Seen  or  heard  of  afler  that  day.  His  nephew,  Gratian,  sncceeded 
to  the  throne,  bat  associated  with  him  Theodosius,  a  yonng 
Spaniard  of  great  ability,  as  Emperor  of  the  £ast.  While 
Gratian  marched  to  Gaul,  to  stay  the  increasing  inroads  of  the 
Franks,  Theodosius  was  lefb  to  deal  with  the  Goths,  who  were 
beginning  to  cultivate  the  fields  of  Thrace ,  as  if  they  meant 
to  stay  there. 

He  was  obliged  to  confirm  them  in  the  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  country.  They  were  called  allies  of  the 
Empire,  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  soldiers, 
but  retained  their  own  kings,  and  were  govemed  by  their  own 
laws.  After  the  death  of  Fridigem,  Theodosius  invited  Athanaric 
to  Visit  him.  The  latter,  considering  himself  now  absolved 
firom  his  yow  not  to  cross  the  Danube,  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  was  received  in  Constantinople  on  the  footing  of  an  equal 
by  Theodosius.  He  died  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival,  and  the 
Emperor  walked  behind  his  bier,  in  the  funeral  procession. 
For  several  years  the  relations  between  the  two  powers  con- 
tinued  peaceful  and  friendly.  Both  branches  of  the  Goths  were 
settled  together,  south  of  the  Danube ,  their  relinquished  terri- 
tory north  of  that  river  being  occupied  by  the  Huns,  who  were 
still  pressing  westward. 

In  Italy,  Valentinian  IL  succeeded  his  brother  Gratian. 
His  chief  minister  was  a  Frank,  named  Arbogast,  who,  learn- 
ing  that  he  was  to  be  dismissed  from  his  place,  had  the  young 
Valentinian  assassinated,  and  set  up  a  new  Emperor,  Eugene, 
in  his  stead.  This  act  brought  him  into  direct  conflict  with 
Theodosius.  Arbogast  called  upon  his  countrymen,  the  Franks, 
who  send  a  large  body  of  troops  to  his  assistance,  while 
Theodosius    strengthened    his     army    with    20,000    Gothic 


Who  marched  against  him,  and  when?  Where  was  the  great  battle  fonghtt 
How  did  It  end?  Who  sncceeded  to  the  Boman  throne?  What  treaty  did 
Theodosius  make  with  the  Goths?  How  did  he  treat  Athanario?  Where  wer« 
the  Goths  and  the  Huns  now  settled?    What  happened  in  Italy? 
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soldiers.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  Frank  and  Goth — West- 
German  and  East-German — faced  each  other  as  enemies.  The 
Gothic  auxiliaries  of  Theodosius  were  commanded  by  two 
leaders,  Alane  and  Stilicho,  already  distingoished  among  their 
people,  and  destined  to  play  a  remarkable  part  in  the  history 
of  Europa.  The  battle  between  the  two  armies  was  fought 
near  Aquileia,  in  the  year  394.  The  sham  Emperor,  Eugene, 
was  captured  and  beheaded ,  Arbogast  threw  himself  upon  his 
sword,  and  Theodosius  was  master  of  the  West. 

The  Emperor,  however,  lived  but  a  few  months  to  enjoy 
his  Single  rule.  He  died  at  Milan,  in  395,  after  having  divided 
the  government  of  the  Empire  between  his  two  sons.  Honorius, 
the  eider,  was  sent  to  Rome,  with  the  Gothic  chieftain,  Stilicho, 
as  his  minister  and  guardian ;  while  the  boy  Arcadius,  at  Con- 
stantinople,  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  Gaul,  named  Rufinus. 
Alaric,  perhaps  a  personal  enemy  of  the  latter,  perhaps  jealous 
of  the  elevation  of  Stilicho  to  such  an  important  place,  refused 
to  submit  to  the  new  government.  He  coUected  a  large  body 
of  his  countrymen,  and  set  out  on  a  campaign  of  plunder, 
through  Greece.  Every  ancient  city,  except  Thebes,  feil  into 
his  hands,  and  only  Athens  was  allowed  to  buy  her  exemption 
from  pillage. 

The  Gaul,  Rufinus,  took  no  steps  to  arrest  this  devastation ; 
wherefore,  it  is  said,  he  was  murdered  at  the  instigation  of 
Stilicho,  who  then  sent  a  fleet  againsi  Alaric.  This  under- 
taking  was  not  entirely  successful,  and  the  government  of 
Constantinople  finally  purchased  peace  by  making  Alaric  the 
Imperial  Legate  in  Illyria.  In  the  year  403 ,  he  was  sent  to 
Italy,  as  the  representative  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  to  over- 
throw  the  power  of  his  former  fellow-chieftain,  Stilicho,  who 
ruled  in  the  name  of  Honorius.  His  approach,  with  a  large 
army,  threw  the  whole  country  into  terror.  Honorius  shut 
himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Ravenna ,  while  Stilicho  called 
the  legions  from  Gaul,  and  even  from  Britain,  to  his  support. 
A  great  battle  was  fought  near  the  Po ,  but  without  deciding 

"W^B-t  two  Germanic  tribe^  met  as  enemtos?  Who  were  the  Go1j|^c  leaders? 
When  and  where  was  the  battle?  What  was  its  result?  When  did  Theodosius 
die?  Who  sucooeded  him?  What  was  Alaric^s  oourse?  What  lands  did  he 
plander?  How  was  peace  made  with  him?  When  and  why  was  ho  seni  to 
Itolj?    What  happened  at  his  approach? 
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the  struggle;  and  Alaric  had  already  begun  to  inarch  towards 
Rome,  when  a  treaty  was  made  by  which  he  and  bis  army 
were  allowed  to  return  to  lUyria  witb  all  the  booty  they  had 
gathered  in  Italy. 

Five  years  afterwards,  when  Stilicho  was  busy  in  endeavor- 
ing  to  keep  the  Franks  and  Alemanni  out  of  Gaul,  and  to 
drive  back  the  incursions  of  mixed  Gernian  and  Celtic  bands 
which  began  to  descend  from  the  Alps,  Alaric  again  made  bis 
appearance,  demanding  the  payment  of  certain  sums,  which  he 
claimed  were  due  to  bim.  Stili^o,  having  need  of  bis  military 
strength  elsewbere,  satisfied  Alaric's  claim  by  the  payment 
of  4,000  pounds  of  gold;  but  the  Bomans  feit  themselves 
bitterly  humiliated,  and  Honorius,  listening  to  the  rivals  of 
Stilicho,  gave  bis  consent  to  the  assassination  of  the  latter  and 
bis  whole  family,  including  the  Emperor's  own  sister,  Serena, 
whom  Stilicho  had  married. 

When  the  news  of  tbis  atrocious  act  reached  Alaric,  he 
tumed  and  marched  back  to  Italy.  There  was  now  no  skilful 
Commander  to  oppose  bim :  the  cowardly  Honorius  took  refuge 
in  Ravenna,  and  the  Goths  advanced,  without  resistance,  to 
the  gates  of  Rome.  The  walls,  built  by  Aurelian,  were  too 
strong  to  be  taken  by  assault,  but  all  supplies  were  cut  off, 
and  the  final  surrender  of  the  city  became  only  a  question  of 
time.  When  a  deputation  of  Romans  represented  to  Alaric 
that  the  people  still  nambered  half  a  million,  be  answered: 
"The  thicker  the  grass,  the  better  the  mowingT'  They  were 
finally  obliged  to  yield  to  bis  demands,  and  pay  a  ransom  con- 
sisting  of  5,000  pounds  of  gold,  30,000  pounds  of  silver/ 
many  thousands  of  silk  rohes ,  and  a  large  quantity  of  spices, 
— a  total  value  of  something  more  than  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars.  In  addition  to  this,  40,000  slaves,  mostly  of  Germanic 
blood,  escaped  to  bis  camp  and  became  free. 

Alaric  only  withdrew  into  northern  Italy ,  where  he  soon 
found  a  new  cause  of  dispute  with  the  government  of  Honorius, 
in  Ravenna.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  military 
genius,  but  little  capacity  for  civil  rule ;  of  much  energy  and 

What  was  the  end  of  the  expedition?  Why  did  he  retum  to  Italy,  and 
wlien?  What  arrangement  did  Stilicho  make?  What  was  his  fate?  What 
did  Alarie  then  do?  What  was  his  answer  to  the  Bomans?  On  what  coxi- 
ditions  did  he  spare  Borne?    What  seems  to  have  been  his  character? 
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ambiiion,  but  little  judgment.  The  result  of  bis  quarrel  with 
Honorius  was,  that  he  marched  again  to  Rome,  proclaimed 
Attalus,  the  goveroor  of  the  citj,  Emperor,  and  then  demanded 
entrance  for  himself  and  his  tioops,  as  an  ally.  The  demand 
could  not  be  refased:  Rome  was  opened  to  the  Gotha,  who 
participated  in  the  festivals  which  accompanied  the  ooronation 
of  Attalus.  It  was  nothing  bnt  a  farce,  and  seems  to  have  been 
partly  intended  as  such  bj  Alaric,  who  publicly  deposed  the 
new  Emperor,  shortly  afterwards,  on  his  march  to  Ravenna. 

There  were  further  negotiations  with  Honorius,  which 
came  to  nothing;  then  Alaric  advanced  upon  Rome  the  third 
time,  not  now  as  an  ally,  but  as  an  avowed  enemy.  The  city 
could  make  no  resistance,  and  on  the  24th  of  August,  410,  the 
Goths  entered  it  as  conquerors.  This  event,  so  famous  in 
history,  has  been  greatly  misrepresented.  Later  researches 
show  that,  although  the  Citizens  were  despoiled  of  their  wealth, 
the  buildings  and  monuments  were  ßpared.  The  people  were 
subjected  to  violence  and  outrage,  for  the  space  of  six  days, 
after  which'  Alaric  marched  out  of  Rome  with  his  army,  leaving 
the  city,  in  its  extemal  appearance,  very  much  as  he  found  it. 

He  directed  his  course  towards  Southern  Italy ,  with  the 
intention ,  it  was  generally  believed,  of  conquering  Sicily  and 
then  Crossing  into  Africa.  The  plan  was  defeated  by  his  death, 
in  411,  at  Cosenza,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Busento,  in 
Calabria.  His  soldiers  turned  the  river  from  its  course,  dug 
a  grave  in  its  bed,  and  there  laid  the  body  of  Alaric,  with  all 
the  gems  and  gold  he  had  gathered.  Then  the  Busento  was 
'testored  to  its  Channel,  and  the  slaves  who  had  performed  the 
work  were  slain ,  in  order  that  Alaric's  place  of  burial  might 
never  be  known. 

His  brother-in-law ,  Ataulf  (Adolph),  was  his  successor. 
He  was  also  the  brother-in-law  of  Honorius,  having  married 
the  latter^B  sister,  Placidia,  after  she  was  taken  captive  by 
Alaric.  He  was  therefore  strengthened  by  the  conquests  of 
the  one  and  by  his  family  connexion  with  the  other.  The  Yisi- 
goths,  who  had  gradually  gathered  together  ander  Alaric, 

What  wai  the  result  of  bis  qnarrel  with  Honorius?  What  did  he  do  in 
Borne?  How  did  he  come,  the  third  time?  When  did  he  enter  Borne?  What 
damage  did  he  do  to  the  oity?  What  was  his  design,  afterwards?  When 
and  where  did  he  die?    How  was  he  huried?    Who  was  his  successor? 
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seem  to  have  had  enoogh  of  marcluDg  to  and  fro,  and  thoy 
acquieaced  in  an  arrangement  made  between  Ataulf  and  Hono- 
rius,  according  to  wlucli  the  fbrmer  led  them  out  of  Italf  in 


412,  and  eatabÜshed  them  in  Southern  Gaul.  They  took  pos- 
sesaion  of  all  the  region  lying  between  the  Loire  and  tha 
Pyreneee,  with  Toulouse  as  their  capital. 

WlKt  tmtj  ni  Duda  b7  AUolft  Whan  dld  II»  Tlalgotlia  aettls?  Whtt 
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Thus,  in  the  space  of  forty  years ,  the  Visigoths  left  their 
home  on  the  Black  Sea,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Dniester, 
passed  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Boman  Empii'e,  irom 
Constantinople  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  after  having  traversed 
both  the  Grecian  and  Italian  peninsulas,  and  settled  themselves 
again  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  permanent  home.  During  this 
extraordinary  migration,  they  maintained  their  independence 
as  a  people,  they  preserved  their  laws,  customs  and  their  own 
rulers ;  and ,  although  frequently  at  enmity  with  the  Empire, 
they  were  never  made  to  yield  it  allegiance.  Under  Äthan- 
aric,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  united  for  a  time  with  the 
Ostrogoths,  and  it  was  probably  the  renöwn  and  success  of 
Alaric  which  brought  about  a  second  Separation. 

Of  course  the  impetus  given  to  this  branch  of  the  Germanic 
race  by  the  invasion  of  the  Hans  did  not  affect  it  alone.  Be- 
fore  the  Visigoths  reached  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  all  Central 
Europe  was  in  movement.  Leaving  them  there  for  the  present, 
and  also  leaving  the  great  body  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Thrace 
and  Illyria,  we  will  now  return  to  the  nations  whom  we  left 
maintaining  their  existence  on  German  soiL 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TNE  INVASION  OF  THE  HÜNS,  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

(412—472.) 

General  Westward  Movement  of  the  Baces.— Stilicho's  Defeat  of  the  Germans. 
—Migration  of  the  Alans,  Yandals,  &e. — Saxon  Coloniziatiun  of  England« 
—The  Yandals  in  Africa.— Decline  of  Borne. — Spread  of  German  Power. — 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns.— Bise  of  his  Power. — Snperstitions  concerning 
him. — ^His  March  into  France. — He  is  opposed  hy  iEStius  and  Theodoric. 
— The  Great  Battle  near  Chalons. — Betreat  of  Attila.— He  destroys  Aqnileia. 
— Invades  Italy.— His  Death.— Geiserich  takes  and  plunders  Borne. — End 
of  the  Western  Empire.~The  Hans  expelled.— Movements  of  the  Tribes 
on  Cterman  soil. 

The  westward  movement  of  the  Huns  was  foUowed,  soon 
afterwards,  by  an  advance  of  the  Slavonic  tribes  on  the  north, 


Describe  the  migrations  of  the  Visigoths.  What  was  their  political  oondi- 
tion  during  this  time?  Their  relation  to  the  Ostrogoths?  What  other  rosolta 
followed  the  invasions  of  the  Hans? 
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who  first  took  possession  of  the  territory  on  the  Baltic,  relin- 
qaished  by  the  Goths,  and  then  gradually  pressed  onward 
towards  the  Elbe.  The  Huns  themselves,  temporarily  settled 
in  the  fertile  region  north  of  the  Danabe,  pushed  the  Vandals 
westward  towards  Bohemia,  and  the  latter,  in  their  taniy 
pressed  upon  the  Marcomanni.  Thus,  at  the  opening  of  the 
fifth  Century,  all  the  tribes,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Alps,  along 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Germany,  were  partly  or  whoUy  forced 
to  fall  back.  This  gave  rise  to  a  union  of  many  of  them,  in- 
cluding  the  Yandals ,  Alans ,  Suevi  and  Burgundians ,  under  a 
chief  named  Radagast.  Numbering  half  a  million,  they  crossed 
the  Alps  into  Northern  Italy,  and  demanded  territory  for  new 
honies. 

Stilicho,  exhausted  by  his  struggle  with  Alaric,  whose 
retreat  from  Italy  he  had  just  purchased,  conld  only  meet  this 
new  enemy  by  summoning  his  legions  from  Gaul  and  Britain. 
He  met  Badagast  at  Fiesole  (near  Florence),  and  so  crippled 
the  strength  of  the  invasion  that  Italy  was  saved.  The  German 
tribes  recrossed  the  Alps,  and  entered  Gaul  the  foUowing  year. 
Here  they  gare  np  their  temporary  union,  and  each  tribe  se- 
lected  its  own  territory.  The  Alans  pushed  forwards,  crossed 
the  Pyrenees,  and  finally  settled  in  Portugal;  the  Yandals 
followed  and  took  possession  of  all  Southern  Spain,  giving  their 
name  to  (V)-Andalusia;  the  Suevi,  afber  fighting,  but  not  con- 
quering,  the  native  Basque  tribes  of  the  Pyrenees,  selected 
what  is  now  the  province  of  Galicia ;  while  the  Burgundians 
stretched  from  the  Rhino,  through  western  Switzerland,  and 
southward  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bhone.  The  greater 
part  of  Gaul  was  thus  already  lost  to  the  Roman  power. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  legions  from  Britain  by  Stilicho  left 
the  population  unprotected.  The  English  were  then  a  mixture 
of  Geltic  and  Roman  blood,  and  had  be<^me  greatly  demoralized 
during  the  long  decay  of^the  Empire ;  so  they  were  unable  to 
resist  the  invasions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  in  thisemergency 


What  fint  followed  the  advance  of  the  Hans?  What  tribes  were  displaced, 
near  the  Danube?  What  general  movement  took  place,  and  whenf  What 
new  Union  was  formed,  and  with  what  object?  How  did  Stilicho  meet  the 
danger?  Where  was  the  battle,  and  what  were  its  resalts?  Where  did  the 
Alans  settle?    The  Yandals?    The  Saevi?    The  Burgnndlans? 
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tbey  summoned  the  Saxons  and  Angles  to  iheir  aid.  Two 
Chiefs  of  the  latter,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  accepted  the  invitation, 
landed  in  England  in  449,  and  received  lands  in  Eent.  They 
were  foUowed  by  such  numbers  of  their  countrymen  that  the 
allies  soon  became  conquerors ,  and  portioned  England  among 
themselves.  They  brought  with  them  their  Speech  and  their 
ancient  pagan  reUgion,  and  for  a  time  overthrew  the  rüde  form 
of  Christianity  which  had  prevailed  among  the  Britons  since 
the  days  of  Oonstantine.  Only  Ireland,  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
Wales  and  Comwall  resisted  the  Saxon  rule,  as,  across  the 
Channel,  in  Brittany^  a  remnant  of  the  Celtic  Gauls  resisted 
the  sway  of  the  Franks.  From  the  year  449  until  the  landing 
of  William  the  Gonqueror,  in  1066,  nearly  all  England  and 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Saxon  race. 

Ataulf,  the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  was  murdered  soon  after 
establishing  bis  people  in  Southern  France.  Wallia,  bis  suc- 
cessor,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  drove  the  Vandals  out  of  northem 
Spain,  and  made  the  Ebro  river  the  boundary  between  them 
and  bis  Visigoths.  Fifteen  years  ^erwards,  in  429,  the  Van- 
dals, under  their  famous  king,  Geiserich  (incorrectly  called 
Genseric  in  many  histories),  were  invited  by  the  Roman  Go- 
yemor  of  Africa  to  assist  bim  in  a  revolt  against  the  Empire. 
They  crossed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  in  a  body,  took  possession 
of  all  the  Koman  provinces,  as  far  eastward  as  Tunis,  and  made 
Carthage  the  capital  of  their  new  kingdom.  The  Visigoths 
immediately  occupied  the  remainder  of  Spain,  which  they  held 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years  afterwards. 

Thus,  although  the  name  and  state  of  an  Emperor  of  the 
West  were  kept  up  in  Home  until  the  year  476 ,  the  Empire 
never  really  existed  after  the  invasion  of  Alaric.  The  dominion 
over  Italy,  Gaul  and  Spain,  claimed  by  the  Emperors  of  the 
East,  at  Oonstantinople^  was  acknowledged  in  documents,  but 
(except  for  a  short  time ,  under  Justinian)  was  never  practi- 


What  happened  in  Britain?  Whom  did  the  English  inmmon,  and  whyf 
What  Chiefs  oame  to  England,  and  when?  What  was  the  oonsequenoe? 
What  ehange  in  religion  took  place?  Where  were  the  Saxons  resisted?  Who 
resisted  the  Franks  in  Gaul  ?  How  long  was  England  in  the  handB  of  the 
Saxons?  What  took  place  among  the  Visigoths,  at  this  time?  When  did  the 
Vandals  eross  to  Africa?     Why?     What  did  they  do  there?    How  long  did  { 

the  Visigoths  possess  Spain? 
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cally  exercised.  Borne  had  been  the  supreme  power  of  the 
known  world  for  so  many  centuries,  that  a  superstitious  ia- 
fluence  still  clung  to  the  yery  name,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
Germanio  kings  seems  to  have  been,  not  to  destroy  the  Empire, 
bat  to  conquer  and  make  it  their  own. 

The  rüde  tribes,  whioh,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cäsar,  were 
buried  among  the  mountains  and  forests  of  the  country  be- 
tween  the  Rhino,  the  Danube  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  were  now, 
Gyq  hundred  years  later,  scattered  over  all  Europe,  and  begin- 
ning  to  establish  new  nations  on  the  foundations  laid  by  Rome. 
As  soon  as  they  oross  the  old  boundaries  of  Germany,  they 
come  into  the  light  of  history,  and  we  are  able  to  foUow  their 
wars  and  migrations;  but  we  know  scarcely  anything,  dnring 
this  period^  of  the  tribes  which  remained  within  those  bound- 
aries. We  can  only  infer  that  the  Marcomanni  settled  be- 
tween  the  Danube  and  the  Alps,  in  what  is  now  Bavaria;  that, 
early  in  the  fifbh  Century,  the  Thüringians  established  a  king- 
dom  including  nearly  all  Central  Germany ;  and  that  the  Sla- 
vonic  tribes,  pressing  westward  through  Prussia,  were  checked 
by  the  yalor  of  the  Saxons,  along  the  line  of  the  Elbe,  since 
only  scattered  bands  of  them  were  found  beyond  that  river,  at 
a  later  day. 

The  first  impulse  to  all  these  wonderful  movements  came, 
as  we  have  seen^  from  the  Huns.  These  people,  as  yet  un- 
conquered,  were  so  dreaded  by  the  Emperors  of  the  East, 
that  their  peace  was  purcbased ,  like  that  of  the  Goths  a 
hundred  years  before,  by  large  annual  payments.  For  fifty 
years,  they  seemed  satisfied  to  rest  in  their  new  home,  making 
occasional  raids  across  the  Danube,  and  gradually  bringing 
under  their  sway  the  fragments  of  Germanic  tribes  already 
settled  in  Hungary  or  lefb  behind  by  the  Goths.  In  428 ,  At- 
tilla  and  bis  brother  Bleda  became  kings  of  the  Huns,  but  the 
latter's  death,in  445,left  Attilä  sole  ruler.  Hisname  was  already 
faraous ,  far  and  wide,  for  bis  strength,  energy  and  intelligence. 
His  capital  was  established  near  Tokay,  in  Hungary,  where  he 

• 

Wnat  WM  the  eondition  of  the  Roman  Empire?  Where  were  now  the 
original  German  tribes?  Do  we  know  anything  of  Germany  at  this  time? 
What  morements  probably  took  pkice  there?  What  oooasioned  all  theso 
changet?  How  long  did  the  Hans  remain  qniet?  Who  became  lubject  to 
them?    Who  were  their  kings?    When  did  Attila  become  sole  mler? 
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• 

lived  in  a  great  castle  of  wood,  surrounded  with  moats  and  pali- 
sades.  He  was  a  man  of  short  stature,  with  broad  iiead,  neck  and 
Shoulders,  and  fierce,  restless  eyes.  He  scorned  the  luxury  which 
was  prevalent  at  the  time,  wore  only  piain  woollen  garments, 
and  ate  and  drank  from  wooden  dishes  and  cups.  His  personal 
power  and  influenae  were  so  great  that  the  Huns  looked  upon 
him  as  a  demigod ,  while  all  the  neighboring  Germanic  tribes, 
including  a  large  portion  of  the  Ostrogoths,  onlisted  under  his 
banner. 

After  the  Huns  had  invaded  Thrace  and  compelled  the 
Eastem  Empire  to  pay  a  double  tribute,  the  Emperor  of  the 
West,  Valentinian  III.  (the  grandson  of  Theodosius)  sent  an 
embassy  to  Attila,soliciting  his  fnendship :  the  Emperor^s  sister, 
Honoria,  offered  him  her  band.  Both  divisions  of  the  Empire 
thus  did  him  reverence,  and  he  had  little  to  fear  from  the  force 
which  either  could  bring  against  him ;  but  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals,  now  warlike  and  victorious  races,  were  more  formidable 
foes.  Here,  however,  he  was  favored  by  the  hostility  between 
the  aged  Geiserich,  king  of  the  Vandals,  and  the  young  Theod- 
oric,  king  of  the  Visigoths.  The  former  sent  messages  to 
Attila,  inciting  him  to  march  into  Gaul  and  overthrow  Theod- 
oric,  who  was  Geiserich's  relative  and  rival.  Soon  afterwards, 
a  new  Emperor,  at  Gonstantinople ,  refused  the  additional 
tribute,  and  Valentinian  HL  witÜield  the  band  of  his  sister 
Honoria. 

Attila,  now — ^towards  the  close  of  the  year  449 — made 
preparations  for  a  grand  war  of  conquest.  He  already  pos- 
sessed  unbounded  influence  over  the  Huns,  and  supematural 
signs  of  his  Coming  career  were  soon  supplied.  A  peasant  dug 
up  a  jewelled  sword,  whiöh,  it  was  said ,  had  long  before  been 
given  to  a  race  of  kings  by  the  god  of  war.  This  was  brought 
to  Attila,  and  thenceforth  worn  by  him.  He  was  called  "The 
Scourge  of  God",  and  the  people  believed  that  wherever  the 
hoofs  of  his  horse  had  trodden  no  grass  ever  grew  again.   The 


Where  was  hlt  capital?  How  did  he  live?  What  was  his  appearanee  and 
*dre88?  What  was  the  effeot  of  his  personal  influence?  What  advantages  did 
he  obtain  over  the  Boman  Emperors?  Who  were  his  ohief  foes?  What  was 
Oeiserioh's  oounsel  to  him?  What  induoed  him  to  undertake  a  war  of  con- 
qaest?  When  was  it?  What  laperstition  was  spread  among  the  people?  What 
was  he  called? 
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fear  of  bis  power,  or  the  hope  of  plunder,  drew  large  numbers 
of  the  German  tribes  to  bis  aide,  and  tbe  army  with  whicb  he 
sei  out  for  the  conquest,  first  of  Gaul  and  then  of  Europe,  is 
estimated  at  from  500,000  to  700,000  warriors.  With  this, 
he  passed  through  the  heart  of  Germany,  much  of  whicb  he 
bad  already  made  tributary,  and  reached  the  Rhine.  Here 
Günther,  tbe  king  of  the  Burgundians,  opposed  bim  with  a 
force  of  10,000  men,  and  was  speedily  crusbed.  Even  a  por- 
tion  of  the  Franks,  who  were  then  quarreling  among  them- 
selves,  joined  bim,  and  now  Gaul,  divided  between  Franks, 
Bomans  and  Yisigoths,  was  open  to  bis  advance. 

Tbe  minister  and  counsellor  of  Yalentinian  III.  was^etius, 
the  son  of  a  Gothic  father  and  a  Roman  mother.  As  soon  as 
Attila's  design  became  known,  he  hastened  to  Gaul,  coUected 
tbe  troops  still  in  Roman  seryice,  and  procured  tbe  alliance  of 
Theodoric  and  the  Yisigoths.  The  Alans,  under  their  king 
Sangipan,  were  also  persuaded  to  unite  their  forces:  the 
independent  Celts,  in  Brittany,  and  a  large  portion  of  tbe 
Franks  and  Burgundians,  all  of  whom  were  threatened  by  the 
Invasion  of  the  Huns,  hastened  to  the  side  of  ^etius,  so  that 
the  army  commanded  by  himSelf  and  Theodoric  became  nearly 
if  not  quite  equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  Attila.  The  latter, 
by  this  time,  bad  marched  into  tbe  heart  of  Gaul,  laying  waste 
the  country  through  which  he  passed,  and  meeting  no  resis- 
tance  until  he  reached  the  walled  and  fortified  city  of  Orleans. 
This  was  in  the  year  451. 

Orleans,  besieged  and  hard  pressed,  was  about  to  sur- 
render ,  wben  JSetius  approached  with  bis  army.  Attila  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  at  oiice,  and  retreat  in  order  to 
select  a  better  position  for  the  impending  battle.  He  finally 
balted  on  the  broad  plains.  of  the  province  of  Champagne, 
near  the  present  city  of  Chalons,  where  bis  immense  body  of 
armed  borsemen  would  have  ample  space  to  move.  ^etius 
and  Theodoric  followed  and  pitched  their  camp  opposite  to 


What  ariny  did  he  set  out  with?  Who  flrst  opposed  him?  What  favored 
his  march  into  Gaul?  Who  was  Yalenti Dianas  minister?  What  were  his  flrst 
roeasnres?  What  was  his  success?  Who  was  his  chief  aUy?  When  did 
Attila  besiege  Orleans?  Why  did  he  retreat?  Where  did  he  halt,  and  why? 
How  were  the  two  armies  placed? 
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him,  on  the  other  aide  of  a  small  hül  which  rose  from  the 
piain.  That  night,  Attila  ordered  bis  priests  to  consult  their 
pagan  oracles,  and  ascertaiu  the  fate  of  the  morrow^s  struggle. 
The  answer  was :  "Death  to  the  enemy's  leader,  destructioxx  to 
the  Huns  !  " — but  the  hope  of  seeing  iCetius  fall  prevailed  on 
Attila  to  risk  his  own  defeat. 

The  next  day  witnessed  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of 
history.  ^etius  commanded  the  right,  aud  Theodoric  the  left 
wing  of  their  army,  placing  between  them  the  Alans  and  other 
tribes,  of  whose  fidelity  they  were  not  quite  sure.  Attila, 
however,  took  the  centre  with  his  Huns,  and  formed  his  wings 
of  the  Germans  and  Ostrogoths.  The  battle  began  at  dawn, 
and  raged  through  the  whole  day.  Both  armies  endeavored 
to  take  and  hold  the  hill  between  them ,  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  rolled  back  and  forth,  as  the  victory  inclined  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  A  brook  which  ran  through  the  piain  was 
swollen  high  by  the  blood  of  the  fallen.  At  last  Theodoric 
broke  Attila's  centre,  but  was  slain  in  the  attack.  The 
Visigoths  immediately  lifted  his  son,  Thorismond,  on  a  shield, 
proclaimed  him  king,  and  renewed  the  £ght.  The  Huns  were 
dnven  back  to  the  fortress  of  wagons  where  their  wives, 
children  and  treasures  were  collected ,  when  a  terrible  storm 
of  rain  and  thunder  put  an  end  to  the  battle.  Between  200,000 
and  300,000  dead  lay  upon  the  piain. 

All  night  the  lamentations  of  the  Hunnish  wom^n  filled 
the  air.  Attila  had  an  immense  funeral  pile  constructed  of 
saddles,  whereon  he  meant  to  bum  himself  and  his  family ,  in 
case  ^etius  should  renew  the  fight  the  next  day.  But  the  army 
of  the  latter  was  too  exhausted  to  move ,  and  the  Huns  were 
allowed  to  commence  their  retreat  from  Gaul.  Enraged  at  his 
terrible  defeat,  Attila  destroyed  everything  in  his  way,  leaving 
a  broad  track  of  blood  and  ashes  from  Gaul  through  the  heart 
of  Germany,  back  to  Hungary. 

By  the  foUowing  year,  452,  Attila  had  collected  another 
army,  and  now  directed  his  march  towards  Italy.     This  new 


What  was  the  oracIe?  How  was  the  army  of  JBStius  disposed?  How  At- 
tila's?  Describe  the  battle.  How  many  were  slain?  What  was  Attila's  In- 
tention, afterwards?  Why  did  be  not  carry  it  out?  What  was  the  character 
of  bis  retreat?    Where  did  he  march  next,  and  when? 
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invasion  was  bo  unexpected  that  the  pasaes  of  the  Alps  wer« 
left  nndefended,  and  the  Huns  reached  the  rieh  and  populoua 
city  of  AquUeia,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  without 


ineettng  aiiy  Opposition.  After  a  siege  of  three  montLji,  they 
took  and  razeditto  thegroundso  coinplet«ly  that  it  was  never 
rebuilt,  and  from  that  day  to  this  only  a  few  piles  of  shapelesa 
atones  remain  to  mark  the  spot  wfaere  it  stood.     The  in- 
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liabitants  who  escaped  took  refuge  upon  the  low  marshy  Is- 
lands, eeparated  from  the  mainland  by  the  lagunes,  and  there 
formed  the  settlement  which,  two  or  three  hundred  years  later, 
became  known  to  the  world  as  Venice. 

Attila  marched  onward  to  the  Po ,  destroying  everything 
in  his  way.  Here  he  was  met  by  a  deputation,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Leo,  the  Bishop  (or  Pope)  of  Rome,  sent  by  Valen- 
tinian  IIL  Leo  so  worked  upon  the  superstitious  mind  of  the 
savage  monarch,  that  the  latter  gave  up  his  purpose  of  taking 
Rome,  and  returned  to  Hungary  with  his  army,  which  was 
sufifering  from  disease  and  want.  The  next  year  he  died 
suddenly,  in  his  wooden  palace  at  Tokay. .  The  tradition  states 
that  his  body  was  inclosed  in  three  coffins,  of  iron,  silver  and 
gold,  and  buried  secretly,  like  that  of  Alaric,  so  that  no  man 
might  know  his  resting-place.  He  had  a  great  many  wives, 
and  left  so  many  sons  behind  him ,  that  their  quarreis  for  the 
succession  to  the  throne  divided  the  Huns  into  numerous 
parties,  and  quite  destroyed  their  power  as  a  people. 

The  alliance  between  ^etius  and  the  Visigoths  ceased  im- 
mediately  after  the  great  battle.  Valentinian  III.,  suspicious 
of  the  fame  of  JEetius,  recalled  him  to  Rome,  the  year  after 
Attila's  death,  and  assassinated  him  with  his  own  band.  The 
treacherous  Emperor  was  himself  slain,  shortly  afterwards,  by 
Maximus,  who  succeeded  him,  and  forced  his  widow,  the 
Empress  Eudoxia ,  to  accept  him  as  her  husband.  Out  of  re- 
yenge,  Eudoxia  sent  a  messenger  to  Geiserich,  the  old  king  of 
the  Vandals,  at  Carthage,  summoning  him  to  Rome.  The  Van- 
dals  had  already  built  a  large  fleet  and  pillaged  the  shores  of 
Sicily  and  other  Mediterranean  islands.  .  In  455,  Geiserich 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  with  a  powerful  force,  and 
marched  upon  Rome.  The  city  was  not  strong  enough  to  oflfer 
any  resistance:  it  was  taken,  and  during  two  weeks  sur- 
rendered  to  such  devastation  and  outrage  that  the  word 
vandalism  has  ever  since  been  used  to  express  savage  and 
wanton  destruction.    The  churches  were  plundered  of  all  their 

What  city  did  he  destroyf  What  became  of  those  who  eeeaped?  Who 
met  him?  What  was  the  conaequenee  of  the  meeting?  What  is  said  of  his 
death  and  burial?  Why  were  the  Huns  divided,  after  his  death?  What  was 
the  fate  of  M^tins  ?  What  followed?  What  revenge  did  Eudoxia  take?  When 
did  Geiserich  take  Borne?     How  did  the  Yandals  act? 
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vessels  and  omaments,  the  old  Palace  of  the  Csesars  was  laid 
waste,  priceless  works  of  art  destroyed,  and  those  of  the  in- 
habitants  who  escaped  with  their  lives  were  left  almost  as 
beggars« 

When  "the  old  king  of  the  sea,"  as  Geiserich  was  called, 
retumed  to  Africa,  he  not  only  left  Rome  ruined,  but  the 
Western  Empire  practically  overthrown.  For  seventeen  years 
afterwards,  Ricimer,  a  chief  of  the  Suevi,  who  had  been  Com- 
mander of  the  Koman  auxiliaries  in  Gaul,  was  the  real  ruler 
of  its  crumbling  fragments.  He  set  up,  set  aside  or  slew  five 
or  six  so-called  Emperors,  at  his  own  will,  and  finally  died  in 
472,  only  four  years  before  the  boy,  Romulus  Augustulus,  was 
compelled  to  throw  off  the  purple  and  retire  into  obscurity  as 
"the  last  Emperor  of  Rome." 

In  455,  the  year  when  Geiserich  and  his  Yandals  plundered 
Rome,  the  Germanic  tribes  along  the  Danube  took  advantage 
of  the  dissensions  foUowing  Attila's  death,  and  threw  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  Hans.  They  all  united  nnder  a  king  named 
Ardaric,  gave  battle,  and  were  so  successful  that  the  whole 
tribe  of  the  Hans  was  forced  to  retreate  eastward  into 
Soathern  Rassia.  From  this  time  they  do  not  appear  again 
in  history,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  Magyars,  who 
cam«  later  into  the  same  region  from  which  they  were  driven, 
brought  the  remnants  of  the  tribe  with  them. 

During  the  fourth  and  üfth  centuries ,  the  great  historic 
achievements  of  the  German  race,  as  we  have  now  traced  them, 
were  performed  outside  of  the  German  territory.  While  from 
Thrace  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the  Scottish  Highlands  to 
Africa,  the  new  nationalities  overran  the  decayed  Roman  Em- 
pire, constantly  changing  their  seats  of  power,  we  have  no  in- 
telligenoe  of  what  was  happening  within  Germany  itself.  Both 
branches  of  the  Goths,  the  Vandals  and  a  part  of  the  Franks 
had  become  Christians,  bat  the  Alemanni,  Saxons  and  Thu- 


What  was  the  effect  of  this  eyent?  Who  became  the  real  ruler  of  Borne  ? 
For  how  long?  Who  was  the  last  Emperor  of  the  West?  When  did  the  Ger- 
man tribes  rise  against  the  Hans?  Who  was  their  leader?  What  did  he 
achieve?  What  became  of  the  Huns?  Where  were  the  great  historic  achieve- 
ments  of  the  Qermans?    How  £ar  did  their  moyements  extend? 
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ringians  were  still  heathens ,  although  they  had  by  this  time 
adopted  many  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  They  had  no  edu- 
cated  class,  corresponding  to  the  Christian  priesthood  in  the 
East,  Italy  and  Gaul,  and  even  in  Britain;  and  thus  no  chro- 
nicle  of  their  history  has  survived. 

Either  before  or  immediately  aller  Attila's  invasion  of 
Gaul,  the  Marcomanni  crossed  the  Danube,  and  took  possession 
of  the  piain  s  between  that  river  and  the  Alps.  They  were 
called  the  Boiarii,  from  their  former  home  of  four  centuries  in 
Bohemia,  and  from  this  name  is  derived  the  German  Baiern, 
Bavaria.  They  kept  possession  of  the  new  territory,  adapted 
themselves  to  the  forms  of  Roman  civilization  which  they  found 
there,  and  soon  organized  themselves  into  a  small  but  distinct 
and  tolerably  independent  nation. 

But  the  period  of  the  Migration  of  the  Races  was  not  yet 
finished.  The  shadow  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  still  remained, 
and  stirred  the  ambition  of  each  successful  king.  so  that  he 
was  not  content  with  the  territory  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
bis  own  people ,  but  must  also  try  to  conquer  bis  neighbors 
and  extend  bis  rule.  The  bases  of  the  modern  states  of  Eu- 
rope  were  already  laid,  but  not  securely  enough  for  the  build- 
ing  thereof  to  be  commenced.  Two  more  important  movo- 
ments  wet'e  yet  to  be  made,  before  this  bewildering  period  of 
change  and  struggle  came  to  an  end. 


What  was  the  religious  faith  of  the  different  trihes?  How  was  Bayaria 
settled?  Whence  comes  the  name?  What  influence  did  the  Boman  Empiro 
still  exercise? 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  EISE  AND  FALL  OF  THB  OSTBOGOTHS.      (472 570.) 

Odoaker  conquers  Italy.  —  Theodorio  leads  the  Ostrogoths  to  Italy. — He 
defeatfl  and  slays  Odoaker. — He  beeomes  King  of  Italy. — Chlodwig,  King 
of  the  Franks,  pnts  an  End  to  the  Boman  Bule. — War  between  the  Franks 
and  Tisigoths.— Character  of  Theodoric^s  Bule. — His  Death.— His  MauBo- 
leum. — End  of  the  Burgundian  Kingdom. — Plans  of  Justinlan. — Belisarius 
desiroys  the  Yandal  Power  in  Afirica. — He  conquers  Vitiges,  and  overruni 
Italy. — Narsee  defeats  Totila  and  Teias.^End  of  the  Ostrogothi.—Narses 
summons  the  Longobards.— They  conquer  Italy.— The  Exarchy  and  Borne. 
—End  of  the  Migrations  of  the  Baces. 

Aftbb  the  death  of  Bicimer,  in  472,  Italy,  weakened  by 
inyasion  and  internal  dissension,  was  an  easy  prey  to  the  first 
strong  band  which  might  claim  possession.  Such  a  hand  was 
soon  found  in  a  chief  named  Odoaker  (the  name  is  sometimes 
iocorrectly  given  as  Odoacer)^  said  to  have  been  a  native  of 
the  island  of  Bügen,  in  the  Baltic.  He  commanded  a  large 
force,  Gomposed  of  the  smaller  German  tnbes  from  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  who  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Huns. 
Many  of  these  troops  had  served  the  last  half-dozen  Roman 
Emperors  whom  Ricimer  set  up  or  threw  down,  and  they  now 
claimed  one-third  of  the  Italian  territory  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  When  this  was  refused,  Odoaker,  at  their  head, 
took  the  boy  Romulus  Augustulus  prisoner,  banished  him,  and 
proclaimed  himself  king  of  Italy,  in  476,  making  Ravenna  his 
capitaL 

The  dynasty  at  Constantinople  still  called  its  dominion 
'^The  Roman  Empire,"  and  claimed  authority  over  all  the 
West  But  it  had  not  the  means  to  make  its  claim  acknow- 
ledged ,  and  in  this  emergency  the  Emperor  Zeno  turned  to 
Theodoric,  the  young  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  had  been 
brought  up  at  his  court,  in  Constantinople.  He  was  the  suc- 
cessor  of  three  brothers,  who,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Huns, 
had  united  some  of  the  smaller  German  tribes  with  the  Ostro- 


What  new  chief  eame  to  Italy?  Whom  did  he  command?  What  did  they 
Claim?  What  was  Odoaker's  course?  When  did  he  become  king?  What  did 
the  Eastem  Emperor  determine?    Who  was  Theodoric? 
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goths,    and  restored  the  former  power  and  influence  of  tbe 
race. 

Theodoric  (who  must  not  be  confounded  witb  bis  namesake, 
tbe  Yisigotb  king,  wbo  feil  in  conquering  Attila)  was  a  man 
of  great  natural  ability,  wbicb  bad  been  well  developed  by  bis 
education  in  Constantinople.  He  accepted  tbe  appointment  cf 
General  and  Govemor  from  tbe  Emperor,  yet  tbe  prepartU^ions 
be  made  for  tbe  expedition  to  Italy  sbow  tbat  be  intended 
to  remain  and  establisb  bis  own  kingdom  tbere.  It  was  not 
a  military  marcb,  but  tbe  migration  of  a  people,  wbicb  be 
beaded.  Tbe  Ostrogotbs  and  tbeir  allies  took  witb  tbem  tbeir 
wives  and  cbildren,  tbeir  berds  and  bousebold  goods:  tbey 
moved  so  slowly,  up  tbe  Danube  and  across  tbe  Alps,  now 
balting  to  rest  and  recruit,  now  figbting  a  passage  tbrougb 
some  bostile  tribe,  tbat  several  years  elapsed  before  tbey 
reacbed  Italy. 

Odoaker  bad  reigned  fourteen  years,  witb  more  justice  and 
discretion  tban  was  common  in  tbose  times,  and  was  able  to 
raise  a  large  force,  in  489,  to  meet  tbe  advance  of  Tbeodoric. 
After  tbree  severe  battles  bad  been  fougbt,  be  was  forced  to 
take  sbelter  witbin  tbe  strong  walls  of  Bavenna;  bnt  be  again 
sallied  fortb  and  attacked  tbe  Ostrogotbs  witb  sacb  bravery 
tbat  be  came  near  defeating  tbem.  Finally,  in  493,  after  a 
siege  of  tbree  years,  be  capitolated,  and  was  soon  afberwards 
treacberously  murdered,  by  order  of  Tbeodoric,  at  a  banquet 
to  wbicb  tbe  latter  bad  invited  bim. 

Having  tbe  power  in  bis  own  bands,  Tbeodoric  now  tbrew 
off  bis  assumed  subjection  to  tbe  Eastern  Empire,  put  on  tbe 
Roman  purple,  and  proclaimed  bimself  king.  All  Italy,  in- 
cluding  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  feil  at  once  into  bis  bands ; 
and,  baying  lefb  a  portion  of  tbe  Ostrogotbs  bebind  bim,  on 
tbe  Danube,  be  also  claimed  all  tbe  region  between,  in  order 
to  preserve  a  communication  witb  tbem.  He  was  soon  so 
strongly  settled  in  bis  new  realm  tbat  be  bad  notbing  to  fear 


What  app^ntment  was  given  to  him?  .What  preparations  did  he  make? 
How  did  he  march?  When  did  he  meet  Odoaker?  How  many  battles  were 
fought,  and  what  was  the  result?  When  did  Odoaker  surrender?  What  was 
his  fate?  What  was  Theodoric's  next  movement?  What  did  he  possess,  and 
what  Claim? 
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£rom  the  Emperor  Zeno  and  bis  successors.  The  latter  diJ 
not  venture  to  show  any  direct  signs  of  bostility  towards  him, 
but  remained  quiet ;  wbile,  on  bis  part,  beyond  seizing  a  por- 
tion  of  Pannonia,  be  refrained  from  interfering  witb  tbeir  nile 
in  tbe  East. 

In  tbe  West,  bowever,  tbe  case  was  different.  Five  years 
before  Tbeodoric^s  arrival  in  Italy,  tbe  last  relio  of  Boman 
power  disappeared  for  ever  from  GauL  A  general  named 
Syagrius  bad  succeeded  to  tbe  command,  after  tbe  murder  of 
^etius,  and  bad  formed  tbe  central  provinces  into  a  Roman 
State,  wbicb  was  so  completely  cut  off  from  all  connection  witb 
the  Empire  tbat  it  became  practicaUy  independent.  Tbe 
Franks,  wbo  now  beld  all  Northern  Gaal  and  Belgiom ,  from 
the  Rhino  to  tbe  Atlantic,  witb  Paris  as  tbeir  capital,  were  by 
tbis  time  so  strong  and  well  organized,  tbat  tbeir  king,  Chlod- 
wig, boldly  cballenged  Syagrius  to  battle.  Tbe  challenge  was 
aocepted:  a  battle  was  fought  near  Soissons,  in  tbe  year  486» 
tbe  Romans  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  tbe  river  Loire  became  tbe 
soutbem  boundary  of  tbe  Frank  kingdom.  The  territory  be- 
tween  tbat  river  and  tbe  Pyrenees  still  belonged  to  tbe 
Visigoths. 

Wbile  Theodoric  was  engaged  in  giving  peace,  order,  and 
a  new  prosperity  to  tbe  war-wom  and  desolated  lands  of  Italy, 
bis  Frank  rival,  Chlodwig,  defeated  the  Alemanni,  conquered 
the  Celts  of  Brittany — then  called  Armorica — and  thus  greatly 
increased  bis  power.  We  must  return  to  bim  and  tbe  bistory 
of  bis  dynasty  in  a  later  chapter,  and  will  now  only  briefly 
mention  those  incidents  of  bis  reign  wbicb  brought  bim  into 
conflict  witb  Theodoric. 

In  tbe  year  500,  Chlodwig  defeated  tbe  Burgundians  and 
for  a  time  rendered  them  tributary  to  bim.  He  then  turned 
to  tbe  Yisigoths  and  made  tbe  fact  of  tbeir  being  Arian 
Christians  a  pretext  for  declaring  war  against  them.  Tbeir 
king  was  Alaxic  IE.,  wbo  bad  married  tbe  daughter  of  Theod- 


What  was  the  polioy  of  the  Eastera  Emperors  towards  him?  What  was 
the  State  of  things  In  Gaul?  Who  was  the  last  Boman  go verlier  there?  What 
territory  did  the  Franks  hold?  Who  was  their  king?  When  did  the  Boman 
role  oease,  »nd  how?  What  did  tbe  Visigoths  hold?  What  were  Chlodwig*! 
forther  socoesses?    Whom  did  he  next  defeat? 
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oric.  A  battle  was  fought  in  507 :  the  two  kings  met ,  and, 
fighting  band  to  band,  Alaric  II.  was  slain  hj  Chlodwig.  The 
latter  soon  afterwards  took  and  plundered  Toulouse,  the  Visi- 
goth  capital,  and  claimed  the  territory  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Garonne. 

Theodoric,  whose  grandson  Amalaric  (son  of  Alaric  11.)  was 
now  king  of  the  Visigoths^  immediately  hastened  to  the  relief 
of  the  latter.  His  military  strength  was  probably  too  great 
for  Chlodwig  to  resist,  for  there  is  no  report  of  any  great 
battle  having  been  fought.  Theodoric  took  possession  of 
Provence,  re-established  the  Loire  as  the  southem  boundary  of 
the  Franks,  and  secured  the  kingdom  of  his  grandson.  The 
capital  of  the  Visigoths,  however,  was  changed  to  Toledo,  in 
Spain.  The  Emperor  Anastasius,  to  keep  up  the  pretence 
of  retaining  his  power  in  Gaul,  appointed  Chlodwig  Roman 
Consul,  and  sent  him  a  royal  diadem  and  purple  mantle.  So 
much  respect  was  still  attached  to  the  name  of  the  Empire 
that  Chlodwig  accepted  the  title,  and  was  solemnly  invested  by 
a  Christian  Bishop  with  the  crown  and  mantle.  In  the  year 
511  he  died,  having  founded  the  kingdom  of  France. 

The  power  of  Theodoric  was  not  again  assailed.  As  the 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths ,  he  ruled  over  Italy  and  the  islands, 
and  the  lands  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Danube ;  as  the 
guardian  of  the  young  Amalaric,  his  sway  extended  over 
Southem  France  and  all  of  Spain.  He  was  peaceful,  prudent 
and  wise,  and  his  reign,  by  contrast  with  the  convulsions  which 
preceded  it,  was  called  "a  golden  age"  by  his  Italian  subjects. 
Although  he  and  bis  people  were  Germanic  in  blood  and 
Arians  in  faith,  while  the  Italians  were  Roman  and  Athanasian, 
he  guarded  the  interests  and  subdued  the  prejudices  of  both, 
and  the  respect  which  his  abilities  inspired  preserved  peace 
between  them,  The  murder  of  Odoaker  is  a  lasting  stain  upon 
his  memory:  the  execution  of  the  philosopher,  Boethius  is  an- 
other,  scarcely  less  dark ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  these  two 


Under  what  pretext  did  he  make  war  on  the  Visigothg?  What  was  the 
result  of  the  war?  What  part  did  Theodoric  take?  What  did  he  effect? 
Where  was  the  capital  transferred?  What  distinction  was  conferred  ob  Chlod- 
wig, and  by  whom?  When  did  he  die?  What  was  his  great  work ?  How  fax 
did  Theodoric's  power  extend?    What  was  the  oharacter  of  his  reign? 
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acts,  his  reign  was  marked  by  wisdom ,  justice  and  tolerance. 
The  surname  of  **The  Great"  was  given  to  him  by  his  cotem- 
poraries,  not  so  much  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Theodoric 
of  the  Visigoths,  as  on  account  of  his  eminent  qualities  as  a 
ruler.  From  the  year  öOO  to  526,  when  he  died,  he  was  the 
most  powerful  and  important  monarch  of  the  civilized  world. 

During  Theodoric's  life,  Ravenna  was  the  capital  of  Italy: 
Rome  had  lost  her  ancient  renown,  but  her  Bishops,  who  were 
now  called  Popes,  were  the  rulers  of  the  Church  of  the  T^est, 
and  she  thus  became  a  religious  capital.  The  ancient  enmity 
of  the  Arians  and  Athanasians  had  only  grown  strenger  by 
time,  and  Theodoric,  although  he  became  populär  with  the 
masses  of  the  people,  was  always  hated  by  the  priests.  "When 
he  died,  a  splendid  mausoleum  was  built  for  his  body,  ai  Ra- 
venna, and  still  remains  standing.  It  is  a  circular  tower,  resting 
on  an  arched  base  with  ten  sides,  and  surmounted  by  a  dorne, 
which  is  formed  of  a  single  stone ,  36  feet  in  diameter  and  4 
feet  in  thickness.  The  sarcophagus  in  which  he  was  laid  was 
afterwards  broken  open,  by  the  order  of  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
and  his  ashes  were  scattered  to  the  winds,  as  tliose  of  a 
heretic. 

When  Theodoric  died,  the  enmities  of  race  and  sect,  which 
he  had  suppressed  with  a  streng  band ,  broke  out  afresh.  He 
left  behind  him  a  grandson,  Athalaric ,  only  ten  years  old ,  to 
whose  mother,  Amalasunta,  was  entrusted  the  regency,  during 
his  minority.  His  other  grandson,  Amalaric,  was  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  and  sufficiently  occupied  in  buüding  up  his  power 
in  Spain.  In  Italy,  the  hostility  to  Amalasunta's  regency  was 
chiefly  religious;  but  the  Eastern  Emperor,  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Franks  on  the  other,  were  actuated  by  political  con- 
siderations.  The  form  er,  the  last  of  the  great  Emperors, 
Justinian,  determined  to  recover  Italy  for  the  Empire:  the 
latter  only  waited  an  opportunity  to  get  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Gaul.    Amalasunta  was  persuaded  to  sign  a  treaty, 


What  was  he  called,  and  why?  "What  position  did  he  hold?  How  long? 
What  was  his  capital?  What  was  Borne?  How  was  Theodoric  regarded  by 
the  priests?  Where  was  he  buried?  Describe  his  Mausoleum.  What  became 
of  his  remains?  Wbo  succeeded  him?  Who  was  his  other  grandson?  What 
were  the  designs  öf  Justinian?    What  those  of  the  Franks? 
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by  which  the  territory  of  Provence  was  given  back  to  the 
Burgundians.  The  latter  were  immediately  assailed  by  the 
sons  of  Chlodwig,  and  in  the  year  534  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy,  afber  having  stood  for  125  years,  ceased  to  exist.  Not 
long  afterwards  the  Visigoths  were  driven  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees,  and  the  whole  of  what  is  now  France  and  Belginm,  with 
a  part  of  Western  Switzerland,  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Franks. 

While  these  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  West,  Jus- 
tinian  had  not  been  idle  in  the  Fast.  He  was  fortunate  in 
having  two  great  generals,  Belisarius  and  Narses,  who  had 
already  restored  the  lost  prestige  of  the  Imperial  army.  His 
first  movementwas  to  recover  Northern  Africa  from  the  Yan- 
dals,  Vho  had  now  been  settled  there  for  a  hundred  years,  and 
began  to  consider  themselves  the  inheritors  of  the  Garthaginian 
power.  Belisarius,  with  a  fleet  and  a  powerful  army,  was  sent 
against  them.  Here,  again,  the  difference  of  religious  doctrine 
between  the  Yandals  and  the  Romans  whom  they  had  snbjected, 
made  his  task  easy.  The  last  Vandal  king ,  Gelimer ,  was 
defeated  and  besieged  in  a  fortress  called  Pappua.  After  the 
siege  had  lasted  all  winter,  Belisarius  sent  an  ofßcer,  Pharas, 
to  demand  surrender.  Gelimer  refused,  but  added:  '^If  you 
will  do  me  a  favor,  Pharas ,  sent  me  a  loaf  of  bread ,  a  sponge 
and  a  harp."  Pharas,  astonished,  asked  the  reason  of  this  re- 
quest,  and  GeHmer  answered:  "I  demand  bread,  because  I  have 
Seen  none  since  I  h&ve  been  besieged  here ;  a  sponge ,  to  cool 
my  eyes  which  are  weary  with  weeping,  and  a  harp,  to  sing 
the  story  of  my  misfortunes."  Soon  afterwards  he  surrendered, 
and  in  534  all  Northern  Africa  was  restored  to  Justinian. 
The  Yandals  disappeared  from  history,  as  a  race,  but  some  of 
their  descendants,  with  light  hair,  blue  eyes  and  fair  skins, 
still  live  among  the  Valleys  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  where  they 
are  called  Berbers,  and  keep  themselves  distinct  from  the  Arab 
population. 


What  nezt  happened?  When  did  the  kingdom  of  Borgnndy  eease  to  exist  t 
What  were  the  next  conqnests  pf  the  Franks?  Who  were  Justinian's  generals? 
What  was  his  first  measure?  What  success  had  Belisarius  ?  Who  was  the 
last  Vandal  lang?  What  story  is  related  of  him?  When  did  he  surrender t 
What  became  of  the  Vandals?    Who  are  their  descendants? 
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Amalasunta,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  mardered  by  s 
relative  whom  she  had  chosen  to  assist  her  in  the  govemment. 
This  gave  Justinian  a  pretext  for  interfering,  and  Belisarius 
was  next  sent  with  bis  army  to  Italy.  The  Ostrogoths  chose 
a  new  king,  Vitiges,  and  the  struggle  which  foUowed  was  long 
and  desperate.  Rome  and  Milan  were  taken  and  ravaged:  in 
the  latter  city  300,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  slaugh- 
tered.  Belisarias  finally  obtained  possession  of  Ravenna ,  the 
Gothic  capital,  took  Yitiges  prisoner  and  sent  bim  to  Con- 
stantinople.  The  Goths  immediately  elected  another  king,  To- 
tila, who  carried  on  the  struggle  for  eleven  years  longer. 
Yisigoths,  Franks,  Burgandians  and  eyen  Alemanni,  wbose 
alliance  was  sought  by  botb  sides,  flocked  to  Italy  in  the  hope 
of  securing  booty,  and  laid  waste  the  regions  which  Belisarius 
and  Totila  had  spared. 

When  Belisarius  was  recalled  to  Constantinople,  Narses 
took  bis  place,  and  continued  the  war  with  the  diminishing 
remnant  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Finally  in  the  year  552,  in  a  great 
battle  among  the  Apennines,  Totila  was  slain,  and  the  struggle 
seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  But  the  Ostrogoths  proclaimed  the 
young  prince  Teias  as  their  king,  and  marched  southward  un- 
der  bis  leadership,  to  make  a  last  fight  for  their  existence  as 
a  nation.  Narses  foUowed,  and  not  far  from  GumsB,  on  s 
mountain  opposite  Yesuvius,  be  cut  off  their  communication 
with  the  sea,  and  forced  them  to  retreat  to  s  higher  position, 
where  there  was  neitber  water  for  tbemselves  nor  food  for 
their  animals.  Then  tbey  took  the  bridles  off  their  borses  and 
tumed  them  loose,  formed  tbemselves  into  a  solid  Square  of 
men,  with  Teias  at  their  head,  and  for  two  whole  days  fought 
with  the  valor  and  the  desperation  of  men  who  know  that 
their  cause  is  lost,  but  nevertbeless  will  not  yield.  Although 
Teias  was  slain,  tbey  still  stood;  and  on  the  tbird  moming 
Narses  allowed  tbe  survivors^  about  1000  in  number,  to  march 
away,  with  the  promise  that  tbey  would  leave  Italy. 


What  was  Jiistinian's  pretext  for  interfering  in  Italy?  Who  was  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths?  What  were  the  eventa  of  the  war?  What  snocess  had  Beli- 
sariai?  Who  was  the  next  king  of  the  Ostrogoths?  What  tribes  flocked  to 
Italy,  and  why  ?  Who  succeeded  Belisarius?  When  and  where  was  the  great 
battle  fought,  and  with  what  resolt?  Where  did  the  Ostrogoths  retreat? 
Sescribe  their  last  fight.' 
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Thus  gloriously  came  to  an  end,  after  enduring  sixty  years, 
tbe  Gothic  power  in  Italy,  and  thus,  like  a  meteor,  brightest 
before"  it  is  quenched ,  the  Gothic  name  fades  from  bistory. 
Tbe  Visigoths  retained  their  supremacy  in  Spain  until  711, 
wben  Roderick,  their  last  king,  was  slain  by  the  Saracens,  but 
the  Ostrogoths,  after  this  campaign  of  Narses,  are  never  heard 
of  again  as  a  people.  Between  Hermann  and  Charlemagne, 
there  is  no  leader  so  great  as  Theodoric,  but  bis  empire  died 
with  bim.  He  became  the  bero  of  the  earliest  German  songs; 
bis  name  and  character  were  celebrated  among  tribes  who  had 
forgotten  bis  bistory ,  and  bis  tomb  is  one  of  the  few  monu- 
ments  left  to  us  from  those  ages  of  battle,  migration  and 
cbange.  Tbe  Ostrogoths  were  scattered  and  their  traces  lost. 
Some,  no  doubt,  remained  in  Italy,  and  became  mixed  with 
the  native  population;  others  joined  the  people  which  were 
nearest  to  them  in  blood  and  habits;  and  some  took  refuge 
among  the  fastnesses  of  tbe  Alps.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
Tyrolese,  for  instance,  may  be  among  their  descendants. 

The  apparent  success  of  Justinian  in  bringing  Italy  again 
under  the  sway  of  tbe  Eastern  Empire  was  also  only  a  flash, 
before  its  final  extinction.  The  Ostrogoths  were  avenged  by 
one  of  their  kindred  races.  Karses  remained  in  Ravenna  as 
vicegerent  of  the  Empire :  bis  government  was  stem  and  barsb, 
but  he  restored  order  to  the  country,  and  bis  authoraty  became 
80  great  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Justinian.  After  tbe 
latter^s  death,  in  565,  it  became  evident  that  a  plot  was  formed 
at  Constantinople  to  treat  Narses  as  bis  great  cotemporary, 
Belisarius,  had  been  treated.  He  determined  to  resist,  and,  in 
Order  to  make  bis  position  stronger,  summoned  the  Longo- 
bards  (Long-Beards)  to  bis  aid. 

This  tribe,  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  occupied  a  part  of 
Northern  Germany,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  About  the 
end  of  the  fourth  centuiy  we  find  them  on  tbe  north  bank  of 
the  Danube,  between  Bobemia  and  Hungary.  Tbe  bistory  of 
their  wanderings  during  the  intervening  period  is  unknown. 


What  and  when  was  the  end  of  the  Yisigoths?  How  is  Theodoric  cele- 
brated? Wbat  became  of  the  Ostrogoths?  Who  are  supposed  to  be  among 
their  descendants?  What  was  the  character  of  Narses,  as  a  ruler?  What  plot 
was  formed  against  him?  Whom  did  he  call  to  his  aid?  Where  were  tho 
Longobards  then  settled? 
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DuriDg  tbe  reign  of  Theodoiic  they  overcame  their  (xerraanic 
neighbors,  tbe  Heruli,  to  wbom  tbey  bad  beea  parüally  sub« 
ject:  tben  foUowed  a  fierce  straggle  witb  tbe  Gepid»,  another 
Germanic  tribe,  wbicb  termmated  in  tbe  year  560  witb  tbe 
defeat  aud  destruttion  of  tbe  latter.  Tbeir  king,  Kunimund, 
feil  by  tbe  band  of  Alboin,  king  of  tbe  Longobards,  wbo  bad 
a  drinking-cup  made  of  bis  skull.  Tbe  Longobards ,  tbougb 
victorious,  found  tbemselves  surroonded  by  new  neighbors, 
wbo  were  .mucb  worse  tban  tbe  old.  Tbe  Avars,  wbo  are 
Bupposed  to  bave  been  a  brancb  of  tbe  Huns,  pressed  and 
barrassed  tbem  on  tbe  East ;  tbe  Slavonic  tribes  of  tbe  nortb 
desoended  into  Bobemia;  and  tbey  found  tbemselves  alone  be- 
tween  races  wbo  were  savages  in  comparison  witb  tbeir  own. 

Tbe  invitation  of  Narses  was  followed  by  a  movement 
similar  to  tbat  of  tbe  Ostrogotbs  under  Tbeodoric.  Alboin 
marcbed  witb  all  bis  people,  tbeir  berds  and  bousebold  goods. 
Tbe  passes  of  tbe  Alps  were  purposely  left  undefended  at  tbeir 
approacby  and  in  568,  accompanied  by  tbe  fragments  of  many 
otber  Germanic  tribes  wbo  gave  up  tbeir  bomes  on  tbe  Danube, 
tbey  entered  Italy  and  took  immediate  possession  of  all  tbe 
nortbern  provinces.  Tbe  city  of  Pavia,  wbicb  was  strongly 
fortified,  beld  out  against  tbem  for  four  years,  and  tben,  on 
account  of  its  strengtb  and  gallant  resistance ,  was  cbosen  by 
Alboin  for  bis  capital. 

Italy  tben  became  tbe  kingdom  of  tbe  Longobards,  and  tbe 
permanent  bome  of  tbeir  race,  wbose  name  still  exists  in  tbe 
province  of  Lombardy.  Ouly  Ravenna,  Naples  and  Genoa 
were  still  beld  by  tbe  Eastern  Emperors,  constituting  wbat 
was  called  tbe  Exarcby.  Rome  was  also  nominally  subject  to 
Constantinople,  altbougb  tbe  Popes  were  beginning  to  assume 
tbo  govemment  of  tbe  city.  Tbe  young  republic  of  Venice, 
already  organized,  was  safe  on  its  islands  in  tbe  Adriatic. 

Tbe  Migrations  of  tbe  Races,  wbicb  were  really  commenoed 
by  tbe  Gotbs  when  tbey  moved  from  tbe  Baltic  to  tbe  Black 


With  what  tribes  had  they  fonght?  When?  WIth  what  result?  Who  was 
thoir  king?  How  were  they  situated?  How  did  they  march  to  Italy?  When 
did  they  arrive,  and  what  snocees  had  they?  What  city  became  their  oapital, 
and  why?  What  name  have  they  left  in  Italy?  What  was  the  Exarohyf 
What  was  the  position  of  Bome?  of  Yenice? 
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Sea,  but  which  first  became  a  part  of  our  bistory  in  tbe  yoar 
375,  terminated  with  tbe  settlement  of  tbe  Longobards  in 
Italy.  Tbey  tberefore  occupied  two  centuries,  and  form  a 
grand  and  stirring  period  of  transition  between  tbe  Roman 
Empire  and  tbe  Europe  of  tbe  Middle  Ages.  Witb  tbe  exception 
of  tbe  invasion  of  tbe  Huns,  and  tbe  slow  and  ratber  unevent- 
ful  encroacbment  of  tbe  Slavonic  race,  tbese  great  movements 
were  carried  out  by  tbe  kindred  tribes  wbo  inbabited  tbo 
forests  of  "Germania  Magna,"  in  tbe  time  of  Caesar. 
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Inflaence  of  Boman  GiTiliaation.— ThePriesthood. — Obliteration  of  German 
Origin. — Beligion. — The  Monar«hical  Element  in  Government. — The  Ko- 
bility.— The  Gities. — Slavery. — Laws  In  regard  to  Grlme. — Privileges  of  the 
Ghuroh.—The  Transition  Period. 

Thüs  far,  we  bave  been  foUowing  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  6er- 
manic  races,  in  tbeir  conflict  witb  Rome,  nntil  tbeir  complete 
and  final  triumpb  at  tbe  end  of  six  bundred  years  after  tbey 
first  met  Julius  C®sar.  Witbin  tbe  limits  of  Germany  itself^ 
tbere  was,  as  we  bave  seen,  no  united  nationality.  Even  tbe 
consolidation  of  tbe  smaller  tribes  under  tbe  name  of  Gotbs, 
Franks,  Saxons  and  Alemanni,  during  tbe  tbird  Century,  was 
only  tbe  beginning  of  a  new  poUtical  development  wbicb  was 
not  continued  upon  German  soil.  Witb  tbe  exception  of  Don- 
mark, Sweden,  Russia,  Ireland,  Wales,  tbe  Scottisb  Higblands, 
and  tbe  Byzantine  territory  in  Turkey,  Greece  and  Italy,  all 


When  do  the  Migrations  of  the  Baces  begin  and  end?  What  place  do  they 
oecupy  in  history?    By  what  tribes  were  they  principally  carried  out? 

How  long  did  the  conflict  between  the  Germans  and  the  Boman  Empire 
last? 
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Europe  was  ander  Germanic  rule  at  the  end  of  the  Migration 
of  the  Races,  in  the  year  570. 

The  Longobards ,  after  the  death  of  Alboin  and  bis  suc- 
cessor,  Kleph,  prospered  greatly  under  the  wise  rule  of  Queen 
Theodolind,  daughter  of  king  Garibald  of  Bavaria,  and  wife  of 
Kleph's  son,  Authari.  She  persuaded  them  to  become  Chris- 
tians ;  and  they  then  gave  up  tlieir  nomadic  habits ,  scattered 
themselves  over  the  country,  leamed  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  gradually  became  amalgamated  with  the 
native  Romans.  Their  descendants  form  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  of  Korthern  Italy,  at  this  day. 

The  Franks,  at  this  time,  were  firmly  established  in  Gaul, 
under  the  dynasty  founded  by  Chlodwig.  They  owned  nearly 
all  the  territory  west  of  the  Rhine,  part  of  Western  Switzer- 
land  and  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone,  to  the  Mediterranean.  Only 
a  small  strip  of  territory  on  the  east,  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Garonne,  still  belonged  to  the 
Visigoths.  The  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  after  an  existence  of 
125  years,  became  absorbed  in  that  of  the  Franks,  in  534. 

After  the  death  of  Theodoric,'the  connection  of  the  Visi- 
goths with  the  other  German  races  ceased.  They  conquered 
the  Suevi,  driving  them  into  the  mountains  of  Galicia,  subdue.d 
the  Alans  in  Portugal,  and  during  a  reign  of  two  centuries 
more  impressed  their  traces  indelibly  upon  the  Spanish  people. 
Their  history,  from  this  time  on,  belongs  to  Spain.  Their  near 
relations,  the  Yandals,  as  we  have  Ulready  seen,  had  ceased  to 
exist.  Like  the  Ostrogoths,  they  were  never  named  again  as 
a  separate  people. 

The  Saxons  had  made  themselves  such  thorough  masters 
of  England  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  that  the  native 
Celto-Roman  population  was  driven  into  Wales  and  Comwall. 
The  latter  had  become  Christians  under  the  Empire,  and  they 
looked  with  horror  upon  the  paganism  of  the  Saxons.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  sixth  Century,  they  made  a  bold  but  brief 
effort  to  expel  the  invaders,  under  the  lead  of  the  half-fabulous 


How  far  did  tbe  German  rule  extend,  in  570?  Who  became  queen  of  the 
Longobards?  Wbat  changes  took  plaoe  under  her  rule?  Who  are  their  des- 
cendants? What  was  the  territory  of  the  Franks,  at  this  time?  Wbat  was 
done  by  the  Vifigoths?    What  was  the  relation  of  the  Saxons  and  Britonsf 
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king  Arthur  (of  the  Round  Table),  who  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  the  year  537.  The  Saxons,  however,  not  only 
triumphed,  but  planted  their  language,  laws  and  character  so 
firmly  upon  English  soll,  that  the  England  of  the  later  cen- 
tnries  grew  from  the  basis  they  laid ,  and  the  name  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  become  the  designation  of  the  English  race,  all  over 
the  World. 

Along  the  northern  coast  of  Germany,  the  Frisii  and  the 
Saxons  who  remained  behind  had  formed  two  kingdoms  and 
asserted  a  fierce  independence.  The  territory  of  the  latter 
extended  to  the  Hartz  mountains,  where  it  met  that  of  the 
Thüringians,  who  still  held  Central  Germany,  sonthward  to 
the  Danube.  Beyond  that  river,  the  new  nation  of  the  Ba- 
yariäns  was  permanently  settled,  and  had  already  risen  to  such 
importance  that  Theodolind,  the  danghter  of  its  king,  Gari- 
bald,  was  selected  for  bis  queen  by  the  Longobard  king, 
Authari. 

East  of  the  Elbe,  through  Prussia,  nearly  the  whole 
country  was  occupied  by  yarious  Slavonic  tribes.  One  of  these, 
the  Czechs,  had  taken  possession  of  Bohemia,  where  they  soon 
afterwards  established  an  independent  kingdom.  Beyond 
them,  the  Avars  occupied  Hungary,  now  and  then  making  in- 
vasions  into  Germ  an  territory,  or  even  to  the  borders  of  Italy. 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  owing  to  their  remoteness  from  the 
great  theatre  of  action,  were  scarcely  aflfected  by  the  political 
changes  we  have  described. 

Finally,  the  Alemanni,  though  defeated  and  held  back  by 
the  Franks,  maintained  their  independence  in  the  southwestem 
part  of  Germany  and  in  Eastem  Switzerland,  where  their 
descendants  are  living  at  this  day.  Each  of  all  these  new 
nationalities  included  remnants  of  the  smaller  original  tribes, 
which  had  lost  their  independence  in  the  general  struggle,  and 
which  soon  became  more  or  less  mixed  (except  in  England) 
wiih  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  soil. 


Who  attempted  to  expel  the  Saxons,  and  when?  What  did  the  Saxons 
accomplish,  in  England?  What  tribes  remained  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Germany?  What  territory  was  held  by  the  Thüringians?  Who  were  estab« 
lished  south  of  them?  Who  occupied  Prussia  and  Bohemia?  Who  Hungary? 
How  were  Denmark  and  Sweden  situated?  Where  were  the  Alemanni?  What 
became  of  the  smaller  tribes? 
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The  Eostem  Empire  was  now  too  weak  and  corrupt  to 
venture  another  conflict  vith  these  stronger  Germanic  races, 
whose  civilization  was  no  longer  very  far  behind  its  own. 
Moreover,  within  aixty  years  after  the  Migration  came  to  an 
end,  a  new  foe  arose  in  the  East.  The  sucoessors  of  Mahomet 
began  that  struggle  which  tore  Egypt,  Syria  and  Asia  Minor 
firom  Christian  hands,  and  which  only  oeased  when,  in  1453, 
the  cresoent  floated  from  the  towers  of  Gonstantinople. 

Nearly  all  Europe  was  thus  portioned  amöng  men  of  Ger- 
man  blood,  very  few  of  whom  ever  again  migrated  firom  the 
soil  whereon  they  were  now  settled.  It  was  their  custom  to 
demand  one-third — ^in  some  few  instances,  two-thirds — of  the 
conquered  territory  for  their  own  people.  In  this  manner, 
Frank  and  Gaul,  Longobard  and  Roman,  Yisigoth  and  Spa- 
niard,  found  themselves  side  by  side,  and  reciprocally  in- 
fluenoed  each  other's  speech  and  habits  of  life.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  new  nations  lost  their  former 
character,  and  took  on  that  of  the  (Germanic  conquerors.  Al- 
most the  reverse  of  this  took  place.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Gauls,  for  instance,  far  outnumbered  the  Franks ;  that 
each  conquest  was  achieved  by  a  few  hundred  thousand  men, 
all  of  them  warriors,  while  each  of  the  original  Roman  pro- 
vinces  had  several  millions  of  inhabitants.  There  must  have 
been  at  least  ten  of  the  ruled,  to  one  of  the  ruling  race. 

The  latter,  moreover,  were  greatly  inferior  to  the  former 
in  all  the  arts  of  civilization.  In  the  homes^  the  dress  and 
Ornaments,  the  social  intercourse,  and  all  the  minor  features  of 
life,  they  found  their  new  neighbors  above  them,  and  they 
were  quick  to  learn  the  use  of  unaccustomed  comforts  or 
luxuries.  All  the  eitles  and  small  towns  were  Roman  in  their 
architecture,  in  their  municipal  Organization,  and  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  trade  and  intercourse;  and  the  conquerors 
found  it  easier  to  accept  this  old-established  order  ihan  to 
change  it. 


What  was  the  eondition  of  the  Eastem  Empire?  What  new  power  arose 
in  the  East?  What  did  the  German  conquerors  demand?  What  was  the  re- 
solt?  How  were  the  people  of  the  new  nations  affected?  What  was  the  Pro- 
portion of  Germans  to  the  natives?  In  what  where  the  Germans  inferior? 
What  was  the  character  of  the  cities  and  towns? 
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Anotlxer  drcumstance  contributed  to  Latinize  the  German 
races  outside  of  Germany.  After  the  invention  of  a  Gothic 
aiphabet  by  Bishop  Ulfila,  and  his  translation  of  the  BLble, 
we  hear  no  more  of  a  written  German  langoage  until  the 
eighth  Century.  There  was  at  least  none  which  was  acceasible 
to  the  people,  and  the  Latin  continued  to  be  the  language  of 
govermnent  and  re%ion.  The  priests  were  nearly  all  Ro- 
mans, and  their  interest  was  to  prevent  the  use  of  written 
Germanic  tongues.  Such  leaming  as  remained  to  the  world 
was  of  course  only  to  be  acquired  throagh  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 

All  the  influences  which  surrounded  the  conquering  races 
tended,  therefore,  to  eradicate  or  change  their  original  German 
charocteristics.  After  a  few  centuries,  their  descendants,  in 
almost  every  instance,  lost  sight  of  their  origin,  and  even 
looked  with  contempt  npon  rival  people  of  the  same  blood. 
The  Franks  and  Burgundians  of  the  present  day  speak  of 
themselyes  as  '^the  Latin  race" :  the  blond  and  blue-eyed  Lom- 
bards of  Northern  Italy,  not  long  since ,  hated  'the  Germ  ans" 
as  the  Christian  of  the  Middle  Ages  hated  the  Jew;  and  the 
foll-blooded  English  or  American  Sazon  often  cönsiders  the 
German  as  a  foreigner  with  whom  he  has  nothing  in  common. 

By  the  year  570,  al\  the  races  outside  of  Germany,  except 
the  Saxons  and  Angles  in  Britain ,  had  accepted  Christianity. 
Within  Germany,  although  the  Christian  missionaries  were  at 
work  among  the  Alemanni,  the  Bavarians,  and  along  the  Bhine, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  still  held  to  their  old  pagan 
worship.  The  influence  of  the  true  faith  was  no  doubt  weakened 
by  the  bitter  enmity  which  still  existed  between  the  Athonasian 
and  Anan  sects,  although  the  latter  ceased  to  be  powerful  after 
the  downfall  of  the  Ostrogoths.  But  the  Christianity  which 
prevailed  among  the  Franks,  Burgundians  and  Longobards 
was  not  pure  or  intelligent  enough  to  save  them  from  the  vices 
which  the  Roman  Empire  lefb  behind  it.    Many  of  their  kings 


What  other  eircomatance  favored  the  Latin  element?  What  was  the  priesi- 
hood  ?  What  were  the  written  languages?  What  ohange  took  place  among 
the  deaoendonts?  Where  is  the  Oerman  origin  forgotten?  Wliat  races  had 
accepted  Christianity  in  570?  What  stiU  remained  Pagan?  What  weakened 
ihe  inflnence  of  Christianity? 
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and  nobles  were  polygamists ,  and  the  early  history  of  their 
dynasties  is  a  chronicle  of  falsehood,  cruelty  and  niurder. 

In  each  x)f  the  races ,  the  primitive  habit  of  electing  chiefs 
by  the  people  had  long  since  given  way  to  an  hereditary  mon- 
archy,  but  in  other  respects  their  political  Organization  remained 
much  the  same.  The  Franks  introduced  into  Gaul  the  old  Ger- 
man  division  of  the  land  into  provinces,  hundreds  and  com- 
munities,  but  the  king  now  claimed  the  right  of  appointing  a 
Count  for  the  first,  a  Centenarius^  or  centurion,  for  the  second, 
and  an  eider,  or  head-man,  for  the  third.  The  people  still 
held  their  public  assemblies ,  and  settled  their  local  matters ; 
they  were  all  equal  before  the  law,  and  the  free  men  paid  no 
taxes.  The  right  of  declaring  war,  making  peace,  and  other 
questions  of  national  importance,  were  decided  by  a  general 
assembly  of  the  people,  at  which  the  king  presided.  The  po- 
litical System  was  therefore  more  republican  than  monarchical, 
but  it  gradually  lost  the  former  character  as  the  power  of  the 
kings  increased. 

The  nobles  had  no  fixed  place  and  no  special  rights  during 
the  migrations  of  the  tribes.  Among  the  Franks  they  were 
partly  formed  out  of  the  civil  officers ,  and  soon  included  both 
Romans  and  Gauls  among  their  number.  In  Germany  their 
hereditary  succession  was  already  secured,  and  they  maintained 
their  ascendancy  over  the  common  people  by  keeping  pace 
with  the  knowledge  and  the  arts  of  those  times,  while  the 
latter  remained,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  ignorance. 

The  cities ,  inhabited  by  Komans  and  Romanized  Gauls, 
retained  their  old  System  of  govemment,  but  paid  a  tax  or 
tribute.  Those  portion  of  the  other  Germanic  races  which  had 
become  subject  to  the  Franks  were  also  allowed  to  keep  their 
own  peculiar  laws  and  forms  of  local  government ,  which  were 
now,  for  the  first  time,  recorded  in  the  Latin  language.  They 
were  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  men  capable  of 


What  were  the  habits  of  the  kings  and  nobles?  What  was  their  political 
Organization?  How  were  the  people  divided?  What  of&oials  were  appointed? 
What  rights  had  the  people?  What  were  the  powers  of  the  general  assembly? 
What  Position  had  the  nobles?  How  were  they  constituted,  among  the  Franks? 
How  did  they  maintain  their  inflaenoe  in  Oermany?  What  rights  had  the 
cities? 
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beariDg  arms ,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  paid  any  tri- 
bute  to  the  Franks. 

Slavery  still  exiated ,  and  in  the  two  forms  of  it  which  we 
find  among  the  ancient  Germaos, — chatteis  who  were  bought 
and  sold,  and  dependents  who  were  bound  to  give  labor  or 
tribute  in  retum  for  the  protection  of  a  freeman.  The  Ro- 
mans in  Gaul  were  placed  upon  the  latter  footing  by  the 
Franks.  The  chüdren  bom  of  marriages  between  them  and 
the  free  took  the  lower  and  not  the  higher  position, — that  is, 
they  were  dependents. 

The  laws  in  regard  to  crime  were  very  rigid  and  severe, 
bnt  not  bloody.  The  body  of  the  free  man,  like  bis  life,  was 
considered  inviolate,  so  there  was  no  corporeal  punishment, 
and  death  was  only  inflicted  in  a  few  extreme  cases.  The 
worst  crimes  could  be  atoned  for  by  the  sacrifice  of  money  or 
property.  For  murder  tlie  penalty  was  200  Shillings  (at  that 
time  the  value  of  100  oxen),  two-thirds  of  which  were  given 
to  the  family  of  tlie  murdered  person ,  while  one-third  was 
divided  between  the  jadge  and  the  State.  This  penalty  was 
increased  threefold  for  the  murder  of  a  Count  or  a  soldier  in 
the  field,  and  more  than  fourfold  for  that  of  a  Bishop.  In  some 
of  the  Codes  the  payment  was  fixed  even  for  the  murder  of  a 
Duke  or  King.  The  slaying  of  a  dependent  or  a  Roman  only 
cost  half  as  much  as  that  of  a  free  Frank ,  while  a  slave  was 
only  valued  at  35  Shillings,  or  seventeen  and  a  half  oxen :  the 
theft  of  a  falcon  trained  for  hunting,  or  a  stallion,  cost  10 
Shillings  more. 

Slander,  insult  and  false-witness  were  punished  in  the  same 
way.  If  any  one  falsely  accused  another  of  murder  he  was 
condemned  to  pay  the  injured  person  the  penalty  fixed  for  the 
crime  of  murder,  and  the  same  rule  was  applied  to  all  minor 
aocusations.  The  charge  of  witchcraft,  if  not  proved  according 
to  the  superstitious  ideas  of  the  people,  was  foUowed  by  the 


How  were  other  Germanio  races  ruled  by  the  Franks?  What  forms  of 
«lavery  ezisted?  How  were  the  Bomans  in  Gaul  considered?  What  were  the 
children,  bom  of  mixed  marriages?  What  was  the  punishment  for  crime? 
What  was  the  fine  for  murder,  and  how  was  it  divided?  For  whom  was  it 
changed,  and  how?  What  was  the  fine  for  a  dependent,  a  slave ,  a  falcon? 
How  was  a  false  accusation  punished? 
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penalty  of  180  Shillings.  Whoever  called  another  a  hare^  was 
fined  6  Shillings ;  but  if  he  called  him  a  foXy  the  fine  was  only 
3  Shillings. 

As  the  Germanic  races  became  Christian,  the  power  and 
Privileges  of  the  priesthood  were  manifested  in  the  changes 
made  in  these  laws.  Not  only  was  it  enacted  that  the  thefb  of 
property  belonging  to  the  Church  must  be  paid  back  nine-fold, 
but  the  slaves  of  the  priests  were  valued  at  double  the  amount 
üxed  for  the  slaves  of  laymen.  The  Churches  became  sacred, 
and  no  criminal  could  be  seized  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Those 
who  neglected  to  attend  worship  on  the  Sabbath ,  three  times 
in  sucoession,  were  punished  by  the  loss  of  one-third  of  their 
property.  If  this  neglect  was  repeated  a  second  time ,  they 
were  made  slaves,  and  could  be  sold  as  such  by  the  Church. 

The  laws  of  the  still  pagan  Thüringians  and  Saxons,  in 
Germany,  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  Christian 
Franks.  Justice  was  administered  in  assemblies  of  the  people, 
and ,  in  order  to  secure  the  largest  expression  of  the  public 
will,  a  heavy  fine  was  imposed  for  the  failure  to  attend.  The 
latter  feature  is  still  retained,  in  some  of  the  old  Cantons  of 
Switzerland.  In  Thüringia  and  Saxony,  however,  the  nobles 
had  become  a  privileged  class,  recognized  by  the  laws,  and 
thus  was  laid  the  foundation  for  the  feudal  System  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  transition  was  now  complete.  Although  the  art,  taste 
and  refinement  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  lost ,  its  civilizing 
infiuence  in  law  and  civil  Organization  survived,  and  slowly 
subdued  the  Germanic  races  which  inherited  its  territory.  But 
many  characteristios  of  their  early  barbarism  still  clung  to  the 
latter,  and  a  long  period  elapsed  before  we  can  properly  call 
them  a  civilized  people. 


VTbat  was  the  penalty  for  a  Charge  of  witchcraft?  For  calling  names? 
What  was  the  effect  of  the  Church  on  these  laws?  How  were  the  prieeta 
favored?  How  was  worship  enforoed?  What  were  the  laws  of  the  Pagan 
tribes?  How  was  justice  administered,  and  attendance  seoured?  Where  were 
the  nobles  a  privileged  class?  What  influenoe  of  the  Boman  Empire  x&> 
maincd? 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  EINGDOM  OF  THE  FBANK8. 

(486—638.) 

Chlodwig,  the  Fonnder  of  the  Merovingian  Dynaaty.— His  Convenion  to 
Ghxistianity. — His  Snoeesson. — Thenderich^a  Conqueat  of  Thüringia. — 
Union  of  the  Eastem  Franla. — Anstria  (or  Anstrasia)  and  Nenairia. — 
Orimea  of  the  Merovingian  Slings.— Clotar  and  his  Sons. — Bigbert's  Suo- 
cesses. — His  wife,  Brunhilde. — Sigbert'a  Death.— Qnarrel  between  Bron- 
hilde  and  Fredegnnde. — Clotar  II. — Brunhilde  and  her  Grandsons.  — Her 
Defeat  and  Death.— Clotar  IL*8  Beign.— King  Dagobert.— The  Nobles  and 
the  Ghorch.— War  with  the  Thttringians. — ^Pictore  of  the  Merovingian  Line. 
— A  New  Power. 

The  history  of  Germany,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  to 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  Century,  is  that  of  France  also.  After 
having  conducted  them  to  their  new  homes ,  we  take  leave  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Yisigoths  and  the  Longobards,  and  re- 
turn to  the  Frank  dynasty  founded  by  Chlodwig,  about  the 
year  500,  when  the  smaller  kings  and  chiefbains  of  his  race  ac- 
cepted  him  as  their  ruler.  In  the  histories  of  France,  even 
those  written  in  English,  he  is  called  "Clovis",  but  we  prefer 
to  give  him  his  original  Frank  name.  He  was  the  grand- 
son  of  a  petty  king,  whose  name  was  Merovich,  whence  he  and 
his  sucoessors  are  called,  in  history,  the  Merovingian  dynasty. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  bom  conqueror,  neither  very  just 
nor  very  wise  in  his  actions,  but  brave,  determined  and  ready 
to  use  any  means,  good  or  bad,  in  order  to  attain  his  end. 

Chlodwig  extinguished  the  last  remnant  of  Roman  rule  in 
Gaul,  in  the  year  486,  as  we  have  related  in  Chapter  VH.  He 
was  then  only  20  years  old,  having  succeeded  to  the  throne  at 
the  age  of  15.  Shortly  afterwards  he  married  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  Burgundian  kings.  She  was  a  Christian ,  and  en- 
deavored ,  but  for  many  years  without  effect,  to  induce  him  to 
give  up  his  pagan  faith.  Finally,  in  a  war  with  the  Alemanni, 
in  496,  hepromised  to  become  a  Christian,  provided  the  God 


What  history  is  connected  with  that  of  Germany?  For  how  long?  By 
whom  was  the  Frank  dynasty  founded?  When?  How  is  Chlodwig  named 
in  France?  Who  was  he?  What  is  his  dynasty  called?  What  was  his 
character?  When  did  he  conqner  the  Boinans,  and  at  what  age?  Whom  dld 
he  marry?    What  did  she  try  to  do? 
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of  the  Christians  would  give  him  victory.  The  decisive  battle 
was  long  and  bloody,  but  it  ended  in  the  complete  rout  of  the 
Alemanni,  and  afterwards  all  of  them  who  wäre  living  to  the 
west  of  the  Rhino  became  tributary  to  the  Franks. 

Chlodwig  and  3,000  of  his  foUowers  were  soon  afterwards 
baptized  in  the  Cathedral  at  Rheims,  by  the  bishop  Remigius. 
When  the  king  advanced'  to  the  baptismal  fönt,  the  bishop 
Said  to  him:  "Bow  thy  head,  Sicambrian! — worship  what  thoa 
hast  persecuted,  persecnte  what  thou  hast  worshipped!" 
Although  nearly  all  the  German  Christians  at  this  time  were 
Arians,  Chlodwig  selected  the  Athanasian  faith  of  Rome,  and 
thereby  secured  the  support  of  the  Roman  priesthood  in  France, 
which  was  of  great  service  to  him  in  his  ambitious  designs. 
This  difiference  of  faith  also  gave  him  a  pretext  to  march 
against  the  Burgundians  in  500,  and  the  Yisigoths  in  507 : 
both  wars  were  considered  holy  by  the  Church. 

His  conqucst  of  the  Yisigoths  was  prevented,  as  we  have 
Seen,  by  the  interposition  of  Theodoric.  He  then  devoted  his 
remaining  years  to  the  complete  suppression  of  aU  the 
minor  Frank  kings,  and  was  so  successful  that  when  he  died, 
in  511,  all  the  race,  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  was  miited 
nnder  his  single  sway.  He  was  sncceeded  by  four  sons,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  Theuderich ,  reigned  in  Paris :  the  others 
chose  Metz,  Orleans  and  Soissons  for  their  capitals.  Theu- 
derich was  a  man  of  so  much  energy  and  prudence  that 
he  was  able  to  control  his  brothers,  and  unite  the  four  govern- 
ments  in  such  a  way  that  the  kingdom  was  saved  irom  diß- 
memberment. 

The  mother  of  Chlodwig  wasarunaway  queen  of  Thüringia, 
whose  son,  Hermanfried,  now  ruled  over  that  kingdom,  after 
having  deposed  his  two  brothers.  The  relationship  gave  Theu- 
derich a  ground  for  interfering,  and  the  result  was  a  war 
between  the  Franks  and  the  Thüringians.  Theuderich  collected 
a  large  army,  marched  into  Germany  in  530,  procured  the  Ser- 
vices of  9,000  Saxons  as  allies,  and  met  the  Thüringians  on 

What  promise  did  he  make?  Wliat  was  the  result  of  the  battle?  Where 
was  Chlodwig  baptized,  and  by  whom?  What  did  the  Biahop  say  to  him? 
What  faith  did  he  profess?  To  what  purpose  did  he  tum  it?  What  prevented 
Mb  oonquest  of  the  V^sigoths?  When  did  Chlodwig  die?  What  did  he  ac- 
complish?  Wlio  snooeeded  him?  What  were  their  oapitala?  What  waa  Theu- 
derich'« choraoter  ?    Why  did  he  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Thüringians  ? 
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the  river  ünstrut,  not  far  from  where  Ihe  city  of  Halle  now 
Stands.  Hermanfried  was  taken  prisoner,  carried  to  France, 
and  treacherously  thrown  from  a  tower,  after  receiving  great 
professions  of  friendship  from  bis  nephew,  Theuderich.  His 
family  fled  to  Italy,  and  the  kingdom  of  Thüringia,  embracing 
nearly  all  Central  Germany  was  added  to  that  of  the  Franks. 
The  nortbern  part,  bowever,  was  given  to  the  Sazons  as  a  re- 
ward for  their  assistance. 

Four  years  aflerwards  the  brotbers  of  Theuderich  con- 
quered  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  annexed  it  to  their 
territory.  About  the  same  time,  the  Franks  liying  eastward 
of  the  Rhine  entered  intq  a  union  with  their  more  powerful 
bretbren.  Since  both  the  Alemanni  and  the  Bavarians  were 
already  tributary  to  the  latter,  the  dominion  of  the  united  Franks 
now  extended  from  the  Atlantic  nearly  to  the  river  Elbe,  and 
from  the  roouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Mediterranean,  with  Fries- 
land and  the  kingdom  of  the  Saxons  between  it  and  the  North 
Sea.  To  all  lying  east  of  the  Rhine,  the  name  of  Austria  (£ast- 
kingdom)  or  Anstrasia  was  given,  while  Neustria  (New- 
kingdom)  was  applied  to  all  west  of  the  Rhine.  These  designa- 
tions  were  used  in  the  historical  cbronicles,  for  some  centuries 
afterwards. 

"While  Theuderich  lived,  his  brotbers  observed  a  tolerably 
peaoeful  conduct  towards  one  another,  but  his  death  was 
foUowed  by  a  season  of  war  and  murder.  History  gives  us  no 
record  of  another  dynasty  so  steeped  in  crime  as  that  of  the 
Merovingians :  within  the  compass  of  a  few  years  we  find  a 
father  murdering  his  son,  a  brother  his  brother  and  a  wife  her 
husbaud.  We  can  only  account  for  the  fact  that  the  whole 
land  was  not  constantly  convulsed  by  civil  war,  by  supposing 
that  the  people  retained  enough  of  power,  in  their  national 
assemblies,  to  refuse  taking  part  in  the  fratricidal  quarreis. 
It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  recount  all  the  details  of  the 


Wlien  did  he  march  into  Germany?  Where  was  the  battle«  and  bow  did 
it  terminale?  What  happened  afterwards?  Who  oonqnered  Burgundy,  and 
when?  What  nnion  took  plaoe?  What,  now,  was  the  Frank  territory?  What 
names  were  given  to  the  two  divisions?  What  foUowed  Theuderich's  death? 
What  was  the  charaoter  of  the  Merovingian  kings?  Why  were  thero  not 
continoal  civil  wars? 
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bloody  family  history.  Their  effect  upon  the  people  must  have 
been  in  the  highest  degree  demoralizing ,  yet  the  latter  pos- 
sessed  enough  of  prudence — or  perhaps  of  a  clannish  spirit,  in 
the  midst  of  a  much  larger  Roman  and  Gallic  population — to 
hold  the  Frank  kingdom  together,  while  its  rulers  were  doing 
their  best  to  split  it  to  pieces. 

The  result  of  all  the  quarreling  and  murdering  was,  that 
in  558  Ciotar,  the  youngest  son  of  Chlodwig,  became  the  sole 
monarch.  After  47  years  of  divided  rule,  the  kingly  power 
was  again  in  a  single  band ,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  chance 
for  peace  and  progress.  But  Glotar  died  within  three  years, 
and,  like  bis  father,  left  four  sons  to  divide  bis  power.  The 
first  thing  they  did  was  to  fight;  then,  being  perhaps  rather 
equally  matehed ,  they  agreed  to  portion  the  kingdom.  Cha- 
ribert  reigned  in  Paris,  Guntram  in  Orleans,  Chilperic  in  Sois- 
sons,  and  Sigbert  in  Metz.  The  boundaries  between  their  ter- 
ritories  are  uncertain ;  we  only  know  that  all  of  "Austria,**  or 
Germany  east  of  the  Rhine,  feil  to  Sigbert's  share. 

About  this  time  the  Avars,  coming  from  Hungary,  had  in- 
vaded  Thüringia,  and  were  inciting  the  people  to  rebellion 
against  the  Franks.  Sigbert  immediately  marched  against 
them,  drove  them  back,  and  established  bis  authority  over  the 
Thüringians.  On  retuming  home  he  fonnd  that  bis  brother 
Chilperic  had  taken  possession  of  bis  capital  and  many  smaller 
towns.  Chilperic  was  forced  to  retreat,  lost  bis  own  kingdom 
in  turn,  and  only  received  it  again  throngh  the  generosity  of 
Sigbert, — the  first  and  only  instance  of  such  a  virtue,  in  the 
Merovingian  line  of  kings.  Sigbert  seems  to  have  inherited 
the  abilities,  without  the  vices,  of  bis  grandfather  Chlodwig. 
When  the  Avars  made  a  second  invasion  into  Germany,  he 
was  not  only  defeated  but  taken  prisoner  by  them.  Nevertheless, 
he  immediately  acquired  such  influence  over  their  Khan,  or 
chieftain,  that  he  persuaded  the  latter  to  set  him  free,  to  make 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  to  return  with  bis  Avars 
to  Hungary. 

In  the  year  568  Charibert  died  in  Paria ,  leaving  no  heirs. 

Who  became  sole  monarch,  and  when?  How  long  did  he  reign?  "Who 
Bucceeded?  What  were  their  capitals?  Who  governed  Germany?  What  new 
invasion  took  plaee?  Who  repelled  it?  Wliat  foUowed,  after  his  retarn 
home?    What  happened  daring  the  second  invasion  of  the  Avars? 
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A  new  strife  instantly  broke  out  among  the  three  remaining 
brothers;  bat  it  was  for  a  time  suspended,  owing  to  the  ap- 
proach  of  a  common  danger.  The  Longobards,  now  masters 
of  Northern  Italy,  crossed  the  Alps  and  began  to  overrun 
Switzerland,  which  the  Franks  possessed,  throngh  their  vic- 
tories  over  the  Burgondians  and  the  Alemanni.  Sigbert  and 
Gantram  anited  their  forces,  and  repelled  the  Invasion  with 
mach  slaaghter. 

Then  broke  out  in  France  a  series  of  family  wars,  darker 
and  bloodier  than  any  which  had  gone  before.  The  strife  be- 
tween  the  sons  of  Glotar  and  their  children  and  grandchildren 
desolated  France  for  forty  years,  and  became  all  the  more  ter- 
rible  because  the  women  of  the  family  entered  into  it  with  the 
men.  All  these  Christian  kings,  like  their  father,  were  poly- 
gamists:  each  had  several  wives;  yet  they  are  described  by 
the  priestly  chroniclers  of  their  times  as  men  who  went  about 
doing  good,  and  whose  lives  were  "acceptable  to  God'M  Sig- 
bert was  the  only  exception:  he  had  bat  one  wife,  Brunhilde, 
the  daughter  of  a  king  of  the  Yisigoths,  a  stately,  handsome, 
intelligent  woman,  bat  proud  and  ambitioas. 

Either  the  power  and  popularity ,  or  the  rieh  marriage- 
portion ,  which  Sigbert  acquired  with  Brunhilde ,  induced  his 
brother,  Chilperic,  to  ask  the  band  of  her  sister,  the  Princess 
Galsunta  of  Spain.  It  was  granted  to  him  on  condition  that 
he  would  put  away  all  his  wives  aud  live  with  her  alone.  He 
accepted  the  condition,  and  was  married  to  Galsunta.  One  of 
the  women  sent  away  was  Fredegunde,  who  soon  found  means 
to  recover  her  former  influence  over  Ghilperic's  mind.  It  was 
not  long  before  Galsunta  was  found  dead  in  her  bed,  and 
within  a  week  Fredegunde,  the  murderess,  became  queen  in 
her  stead.  Brunhilde  called  upon  Sigbert  to  revenge  her  sister^s 
death,  and  then  began  that  terrible  history  of  crime  and 
hatred,  which  was  oelebrated,  centuries  afterwards,  in  the 
famous  Nibelungenlied^  or  Lay  of  the  Nibelungs.* 

When  did  GharibeTt  die?  What  happened  then?  What invasion foUowed, 
and  how  was  it  repelled?  What  strife  now  began?  How  long  did  it  last? 
What  were  the  Merovingian  kings?  How  are  they  described  by  the  priests? 
Who  was  Sigbert's  wife?  WTiom  didChilperio  desire  in  marriage?  On  what 
condition  was  the  request  granted?  What  happened  afterwards?  To  what 
did  these  events  give  rise? 

*See  Ghapter  XIX. 
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In  the  year  575,  Sigbert  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
Chilperic,  and  was  lifbed  upon  a  shield  by  the  warriors  of  the 
latter,  who  hailed  him  as  their  king.  In  that  instant  he  was 
stabbed  in  the  back,  and  died  upon  the  üeld  of  his  triumph. 
Chilperic  resumed  his  sway,  and  soon  took  Brunhilde  prisoner, 
while  her  young  son,  Childebert,  escaped  to  Germany.  But 
his  own  son,  Merwig ,  espoused  Brunhilde's  cause ,  secretly  re- 
leased  her  from  prison ,  and  then  married  her.  A  war  next 
arose  between  father  and  son ,  in  which  the  former  was  suc- 
cessful.  He  cut  o£f  Merwig's  long  hair,  and  shut  him  up  in  a 
monastery ;  but,  for  some  unexpiained  reason,  he  allowed  Brun- 
hilde to  go  free.  In  the  mewitime  Fredegunde  had  bome  three 
sons,  who  all  died  soon  affcer  their  birth.  She  accused  her  own 
step-son  of  having  caused  their  deaths  by  witchcraft,  and  he 
and  his  mother ,  one  of  Chilperic's  former  wives ,  were  put  to 
death. 

Both  Chilperic  and  his  brother  Guntram ,  who  reigned  at 
Orleans,  were  without  male  heirs.  At  this  juncture,  the  Ger- 
man  chiefs  and  nobles  demanded  to  have  Childebert,  the  young 
son  of  Sigbert  and  Brunhilde,  who  had  taken  refuge  among 
them ,  recognized  as  the  heir  to  the  Frankish^  throne.  Chil- 
peric consented,  on  condition  that  Childebert,  with  such  forces 
as  he  could  command,  would  march  with  him  against  Guntram, 
who  had  despoiled  him  of  a  great  deal  of  his  territory.  The 
treaty  was  made,  in  spite  of  the  Opposition  of  Brunhilde,  whose 
sister's  murder  was  not  yet  avenged ,  and  the  civil  wars  were 
renewed.  Both  sides  gained  or  lost  altemately,  without  any 
decided  result,  until  the  assassination  of  Chilperic,  by  an  un-  * 
known  band,  in  584.  A  few  months  before  his  death,  Fre- 
degunde had  borne  him  another  son,  Clotar,  who  lived,  and 
was  at  once  presented  by  his  mother  as  Childebert's  rival  to 
the  throne. 

The  struggle  between  the  two  widowed  queens,  Brunhilde 
and  Fredegunde,  was  for  awhile  delayed  by  the  appearance  of 
a  new  claimant ,  Gundobald ,  who  had  been  a  fugitive  in  Con- 


What  -was  Sigbert's  fate?  When?  What  happened  to  Bmnhilde?  Wliat 
was  the  result  of  the  war  which  followed?  What  did  Fredegunde  do7  What 
did  the  Germans  demand?  What  treaty  was  made?  Who  opposed  it?  When 
and  how  did  Chilperic  die  ?    Who  was  presented  as  heir  to  the  throne? 
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stantinople  for  many  years,  and  declared  that  he'  was  Chilperic's 
brother.  He  obtained  the  support  of  many  Austrasian  (Ger- 
man)  princes,  and  was  for  a  time  so  successful  that  Frede- 
gnnde  was  forced  to  take  refuge  with  Guntram,  at  Orleans. 
The  latter  also  summoned  Childebert  to  his  capital,  and  per- 
Buaded  him  to  make  a  truce  with  Fredegunde  and  her  adherents, 
in  Order  that  both  might  act  against  their  common  rival. 
Gnndobald  and  his  foUowers  were  soon  destroyed:  Guntram 
died  in  593,  and  Childebert  was  at  once  accepted  as  his  suc- 
cessor.  His  kingdom  included  that  of  Charibert,  whose  capital 
was  Paris,  and  that  of  his  father,  Sigbert,  embracing  all 
Frankish  Germany.  Bat  the  nobles  and  people,  accustomed  to 
conspiracy,  treachery  and  crime,  could  no  longer  be  depended 
upon,  as  formerly.  They  were  beginning  to  return  to  their 
former  system  of  Uving  upon  war  and  pülage,  instead  of  the 
honest  arts  of  peace. 

Fredegunde  still  held  the  kingdom  of  Chilperic  for  her  son 
Clotar.  After  strengthening  herseif  by  secret  intrigues  with 
the  Frank  nobles,  she  raised  an  army ,  put  herseif  at  its  head, 
and  marched  against  Childebert,  who  was  defeated  and  soon 
aüerwards  poisoned,  after  having  reigned  only  three  years. 
His  realm  wSk  divided  between  his  two  young  sons,  one  re- 
oeiving  Burgundy  and  the  other  Germany,  under  the  guardian- 
ship  of  their  grandmother  Brunhilde.  Fredegunde  followed  up 
her  success,  took  Paris  and  Orleans  from  the  heirs  of  Childebert, 
and  died  in  597,  leaving  her  son  Clotar,  then  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  as  king  of  more  than  half  of  France.  He  was  crowned  as 
Clotar  n. 

Death  placed  Brunhilde's  rival  out  of  the  reach  of  her  re- 
venge,  but  she  herseif  might  have  secured  the  whole  kingdom 
of  the  Franks  for  her  two  grandsons ,  had  she  not  quarrelled 
with  one  and  stirred  up  war  between  •  them.  The  first  con- 
sequence  of  this  new  strife  was  that  Alsatia  and  Eastern 


What  delayed  the  strife  between  Bnmhilde  and  Fredegunde?  What  snc- 
cess  had  he?  What  meaaures  were  adopted  against  him?  What  foüowed? 
Who  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  and  when?  What  cbange  took  place  among 
the  people?  What  was  Ghildebert^s  fate?  How  was  bis  kingdom  divided? 
What  was  the  end  of  Fredegunde,  and  whom  did  she  leare?  Wüat  was 
Brunhilde's  next  step? 
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Switzerland  were  separated  from  Neustria,  or  France,  and 
attached  to  Austria,  or  Germany.  Brunbilde,  Unding  that  her 
cause  was  desperate,  procured  the  assistance  of  Clotar  IL  for 
herseif  and  her  favorite  grandson,  Theuderich.  The  fortune  of 
war  now  turned,  and  before  long  the  other  grandson,  Theu- 
debert, was  taken  prisoner.  By  his  brother's  order  he  was 
formally  deposed  from  his  kingly  authority,  and  then  executed : 
the  brains  of  his  infant  son  were  dashed  out  against  a  stone. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  crime  was  avenged.  A  quarrel 
in  regard  to  the  division  of  the  spoils  arose  between  Theuderich 
and  Clotar  IL  The  former  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  war 
which  foUowed ,  leaving  four  young  sons  to  the  care  of  their 
great-grandmother,  the  queen  Brunhilde.  Clotar  II.  immediately 
marched  against  her,  but,  knowing  her  ability  and  energy,  he 
obtained  a  promise  from  the  nobles  of  Burgundy  and  Germany 
who  were  unfriendly  to  Brunhilde,  that  they  would  come  over 
to  his  side  at  the  critical  moment.  The  aged  queen  had  called 
her  people  to  arms ,  and ,  like  her  rival,  Fredegunde ,  put  her- 
seif at  their  head ;  but  when  the  armies  met,  on  the  river  Aisne 
in  Champagne,  the  traitors  in  her  own  camp  joined  Clotar  IL 
and  the  struggle  was  ended  without  a  battle.  Brunhilde,  then 
eighty  years  old,  was  taken  prisoner,  cruelly  tortured  for  three 
days,  and  then  tied  by  her  gray  hair  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse 
and  dragged  to  death.  The  four  sons  of  Theuderich  were  put  to 
death  at  the  same  time,  and  thns,  in  the  year  613,  Clotar  II. 
became  king  of  all  the  Franks.  A  priest  named  Fredegar, 
who  wrote  his  biography,  says  of  him :  "He  was  a  most  patient 
man,  learned  and  pious,  and  kind  and  sympathizing  towards 
every  one!" 

Clotar  IL  possessed,  at  least,  energy  enough  to  preserve 
a  sway  which  was  based  on  a  long  succession  of  the  worst 
crimes  that  disgrace  humanity.  In  622,  six  years  before  bis 
death ,  he  made  his  oldest  son ,  Dagobert ,  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
king  of  the  German  half  of  his  realm,  but  was  obliged,  im- 


What  was  the  conseqnence  of  it?  Whoee  aßsistance  did  she  ask?  "What 
was  the  result?  What  new  quarrel  and  death  followed?  What  measure  did 
Clotar  take?  How  did  it  succeed?  What  was  Brunhilde's  fate?  How  eise 
did  Clotar  ensure  his  snocess?  When  was  it?  What  does  his  biographer 
say  of  him?    Whom  did  he  make  king  of  Germany,  and  when? 
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mediately  afterwards,  to  assist  him  against  the  Saxons.  He 
entered  their  territory,  seized  the  people,  massacred  all  who 
proved  to  be  taller  than  his  own  two-handed  sword ,  and  then 
returned  to  France  without  having  subdued  the  spirit  or  re- 
oeived  the  allegiance  of  the  bold  race.  Nothing  of  importance 
occurred  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign;  he  died  in  628, 
leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  two  sons,  Dagobert  and  Charibert. 
The  former  easily  possessed  himself  of  the  lion^s  ahare,  giving 
his  younger  brother  only  a  small  strip  of  territory  along  the 
river  Loire.  Charibert,  however,  drove  the  last  remnant  of 
the  Yisigoths  into  Spain ,  and  added  the  country  between  the 
Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees  to  his  little  kingdom.  The  namo 
of  Aquitaine  was  given  to  this  region,  and  Charibert's  des- 
cendants  became  its  Dakes,  sabject  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks. 

Dagobert  had  been  carefuUy  educated  by  Pippin  of  Landen, 
the  Royal  Steward  of  Clotar  II. ,  and  by  Arnulf,  the  Bishop  of 
Metz.  He  had  no  quality  of  greatness,  but  he  promised  to  be, 
at  least,  a  good  and  just  sovereign.  He  became  at  once  populär 
with  the  masses,  who  began  to  long  for  peace,  and  for  the  res- 
toration  of  rights  which  had  been  partly  lost  during  the  civil 
wars.  The  nobles,  however,  who  had  drawn  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage  from  those  wars,  during  which  their  support  was  pur- 
chased  by  one  side  or  the  other,  grew  dissatisfied.  They  cun- 
ningly  aroused  in  Dagobert  the  love  of  luxury  and  the  sensual 
vices  which  had  ruined  his  ancestors ,  and  thus  postponed  the 
reign  of  law  and  justice  to  which  the  people  were  looking 
forward. 

In  fact,  that  system  of  freedom  and  equality  which  the 
Grermanic  races  had  so  long  possessed ,  was  already  shaken  to 
its  very  base.  During  the  long  and  bloody  feuds  of  the  Mero- 
vingian  kings,  many  changes  had  been  made  in  the  details  of 
government ,  all  tending  to  increase  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
the  civil  officers  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  Wealth — 
the  bribes  paid  for  their  support — had  accumulated  in  the 
hands  of  these  classes ,  while  the  farmers ,  mechanics  and  tra- 

How  did  he  treat  the  Saxons?  When  did  he  die?  Who  sucoeeded?  What 
was  Charibert*8  share,  and  how  did  he  increase  it?  What  was  the  territory 
called?  Who  educated  Dagobert?  What  did  bis  character  promise?  What 
couree  did  the  nobles  take  in  regard  to  him,  andwhy?  How  had  the  govern- 
ment gradoally  ohan^ed? 
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desmen,  plundered  in  turn  by  both  parties,  had  constantly 
grown  poorer.  Although  the  external  signs  of  civilization  had 
increased,  the  race  had  already  lost  much  of  its  moral  character, 
and  some  of  the  best  features  of  its  political  System. 

There  are  few  chronicles  which  inform  us  of  the  affairs  of 
Germany,  during  this  period.  The  Avars,  affcer  their  treaty 
of  peace  with  Sigbert,  directed  their  incursions  against  the 
Bavarians,  but  without  gaining  any  permanent  advantage.  On 
the  other  band,  the  Slavonic  tribes,  especially  the  Bohemians, 
united  under  the  rule  of  a  renegade  Frank,  whose  name  was 
Samo,  and  who  acquired  a  part  of  Thüringia,  after  defeating 
the  Frank  army  which  was  sent  against  him.  The  Saxons  and 
Thüringians  then  took  the  war  into  their  own  hands,  and  drove 
back  Samo  and  bis  Slavonic  hordes.  By  this  victory  the  Saxons 
released  themselves  from  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  Frank  kings,  and  the  Thüringians  became  strong  enough 
to  örganize  themselves  again  as  a  people  and  elect  their  own 
Duke.  The  Franks  endeavored  to  suppress  this  new  Organiza- 
tion, but  they  were  defeated  by  the  Duke,  Radulf,  nearly  on 
the  same  spot  where,  just  one  hundred  years  before,  Theu- 
derich, the  son  of  Chlodwig,  had  crushed  the  Thüringian  king- 
dom.  From  that  time,  Thüringia  was  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ingas  Bavaria,  tributary  to  the  Franks,  but  locally  independent. 

King  Dagobert ,  weak ,  swayed  by  whatever  influence  was 
nearest,  and  voluptuous  rather  than  cruel,  died  in  638,  before 
he  had  time  to  do  much  evil.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Merovin- 
gian  line  who  exercised  any  actual  power.  The  dynasty  existed 
for  a  Century  longer,  but  its  monarchs  were  merely  puppets 
in  the  hands  of  stronger  men.  Its  history,  from  the  beginning, 
is  well  illustrated  by  a  tradition  current  amöng  the  people, 
conceming  the  mother  of  Chlodwig.  They  relate  that  soon 
after  her  raarriage  she  had  a  vision ,  in  which  she  gave  birth 
to  a  lion  (Chlodwig),  whose  descendants  were  wolves  and  bears, 
and  their  descendants,  in  tum,  frisky  dogs. 


Who  had  become  rieh,  and  who  poor?  TThat  was  going  on  in  Oemany? 
HoW  were  the  Slavonie  tribes  united?  What  conqnest  did  they  make?  What 
movement  followed?  What  did  the  Saxons  and  Thüringians  gain  by  it?  How 
did  the  Franks  suoceed?  What  did  Thüringia  become?  When  did  Dagobert 
die?  How  long  did  the  dynasty  last,  and  in  what  form?  What  tradition 
existod  among  the  people? 
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Before  the  death  of  Dagobert — in  fact,  during  the  life  of 
Clotar  n., — a  new  power  had  grown  up  within  the  kingdom 
of  the  Franks,  which  gradually  pushed  the  Merovingian  dynasty 
out  of  its  place.  The  history  of  this  power,  after  638,  becomes 
the  history  of  the  realm,  and  we  now  turn  from  the  bloody 
kings  to  ixace  its  origin,  rise  and  final  triumph. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  DTNASTX  OF  THB  BOYAL  STBWABDS.  (638 — 768). 

The  Steward  of  the  Boyal  Household.— Hie  Goyemment  of  the  Boyal  Lehen. 
—Hie  Position  and  Opportanities.— Pippin  of  Landen. — ^His  Sway  in  Oer- 
many. — Gradaal  Transfer  of  Power, — Grimoald  Steward  of  France. — Pip> 
pin  of  Heristall.— His  Successes. — Cooperation  with  the  Church  of  Bonio. 
— Quarreis  between  his  Heirs.^Karl  defeats  his  Bivals. — Becomes  sole 
Steward  of  the  Empire.— He  favors  Christian  Missions.— The  Labors  of 
Winfried  (Bishop  Bonifaoius).— Inyasion  of  the  Saracens. — The  Great 
Battle  of  Poitiers. — Karl  is  sumamed  Martel,  the  Hammer.— His  Ware  and 
Marches. — His  Death  and  Character. — Pippin  the  Short. — ^He  subdues  the 
German  Bnkes. — Assiets  Pope  Zacharias.— Is  anointed  Sling.— Death  of 
Bonifaolus.— Pippin  defeats  the  Lombards.  —  Givea  the  Pope  Temporal 
Power. — His  Dealh. 

We  have  mentioned  Pippin  of  Landen  as  the  Royal  Steward 
of  Clotar  IL  His  office  gave  birth  to  the  new  power  which 
grew  up  beside  the  Merovingian  rule  and  finally  suppressed 
it.  In  the  chronicles  of  the  time  the  ofHcer  is  called  the  Ma- 
jordomus  of  the  King, — a  word  which  is  best  translated  by 
"Steward  of  the  Royal  Household;"  but  in  reality,  it  embraced 
much  more  extended  and  important  powers  than  the  title 
would  imply.  In  their  conquests,  the  Franks — as  we  have  al- 
ready  stated — usually  claimed  at  least  one-third  of  the  terri- 
tory which  feil  into  their  hands.  A  part  of  this  was  portioned 
out  among  the  chief  men  and  the  soldiers;  a  part  was  set  aside 
as  the  king's  share,  and  still  another  part  became  the  common 
property  of  the  people.    The  latter,  therefore,  feil  into  the 


What  ohange  was  abont  to  take  place? 

What  was  the  new  power  under  the   MeroTingian  kings  ?    How  was  the 
conquered  territory  diyided? 
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habit  of  electing  a  Steward  to  guard  and  superintend  this  pro- 
perty  in  their  interest;  and,  as  the  kings  became  iuvolved  in 
their  fanuly  feuds,  the  charge  of  the  royal  estates  was  entrusted 
to  the  hands  of  the  same  steward. 

The  latter  estates  soon  became,  by  conquest,  so  extensive 
and  important,  that  the  king  gave  the  use  of  many  of  them 
for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  life,  to  private  individuals,  in  re- 
turn for  military  Services.  This  was  called  the  Lehen  (lien,  or 
loan)  System,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Allod  (allotment), 
whereby  a  port  of  the  conquered  lands  were  divided  by  lot, 
and  became  the  free  property  of  those  to  whom  they  feil.  The 
Lehen  gave  rise  to  a  new  class,  whose  fortunes  were  im- 
mediately  dependent  on  the  favor  of  the  king,  and  who  con- 
sequently,  when  they  appeared  at  the  National  Assemblies, 
voted  on  bis  side.  Such  a  '%aned"  estate  was  also  called  fead, 
whence  the  term  ^feudal  System,"  which,  gradually  modified 
by  time,  grew  from  this  basis.  The  importance  of  the  Royal 
Steward  in  the  kingdom  is  thus  explained.  The  of6oe,  at 
first,  had  probably  a  mere  business  character.  After  Chlod- 
wig's  trme,  the  civil  wars  by  which  the  estates  of  the  king 
and  the  people  became  subject  to  constant  change,  gave  the 
Steward  a  political  power,  which  increased  with  each  genera- 
tion.  He  stood  between  the  monarch  and  his  subjects,  with 
the  best  opportunity  for  acquiring  an  asoendency  over  the 
minds  of  both.  At  first,  he  was  only  elected  for  a  year,  and 
his  reelection  depended  on  the  honesty  and  ability  with  which 
he  had  discharged  his  duties.  During  the  convulsions  of  the 
dynasty,  he,  in  common  with  king  and  nobles,  gained  what 
rights  the  people  lost:  he  began  to  retain  his  office  for  a 
longer  time,  then  for  life,  and  finally  demanded  that  it  should 
be  hereditary  in  his  family. 

The  Royal  Stewards  of  Burgundy  and  Germany  played  an 
important  part  in  the  last  stniggle  between  Clotar  II.  and 
Brunhilde.  When  the  successful  king,  in  622,  found  that  tlie 
increasing    difference  of   language    and    habits  between  the 

Whj  was  a  steward  chosen?  What  use  did  the  king  make  of  his  estates? 
What  was  this  System  called?  What  was  the  other  System?  What  kind  of 
a  class  was  thus  created?  How  eise  were  the  estates  called?  How  did  the 
Steward's  office  change  in  character?  What  changes  were  made  in  the  term 
of  holding  it? 
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eastern  and  westem  portions  of  bis  realm  reqnired  a  Separation 
of  the  goyernmeut,  and  made  hisyoung  son,  Dagobert,  ruler  over 
tbe  German  balf,  be  was  compelled  to  recognize  Pippin  of 
Landen  as  bis  Steward,  and  to  trust  Dagobert  entirely  to  bis 
bands.  Tbe  dividing  line  between  ''Aastria"and*'Neustria"  was 
drawn  along  tbe  cbain  of  tbe  Yosges,  tbroogb  tbe  forest  of 
Ardennes,  and  terminated  near  tbe  moutb  of  tbe  Scbelde, — 
almost  tbe  same  line  wbicb  divides  tbe  German  and  Frencb 
languages ,  at  tbis  day. 

Pippin  was  a  Frank,  born  in  tbe  Netberlands,  a  man  of 
energy  and  intelligence,  but  of  little  principle.  He  bad,  never- 
tbeless,  sbrewdness  enongb  to  see  tbe  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing  tbe  unity  and  pea'Ce  of  tbe  kingdom,  and  be  endeavored, 
in  conjunction  witb  Bisbop  Arnulf  of  Metz ,  to  make  a  good 
king  of  Dagobert.  Tbey  made  bim,  indeed,  amiable  and  well- 
meaning,  but  tbey  could  not  overcome  tbe  instability  of  bis 
cbaracter.  After  Clotar  II.'s  deatb,  in  628,  Dagobert  passed 
tbe  remaining  ten  years  of  bis  life  in  France ,  under  tbe  con- 
trol  of  otbers,  and  tbe  actual  govemment  of  Germany  was 
exercised  by  Pippin. 

Tbe  period  of  transition  between  tbe  power  of  tbe  kings, 
gradually  sinking,  and  tbe  power  of  tbe  Stewards,  steadily 
rising,  lasted  about  50  years.  Tbe  latter  power,  bowever,  was 
not  allowed  to  increase  witbout  frequent  struggles,  partly 
from  tbe  jealousy  of  tbe  nobility  and  priestbood,  partly  from 
tbe  resistance  of  tbe  people  to  tbe  extinction  of  tbeir  remain- 
ing rigbts.  But,  after  tbe  devastation  left  bebind  by  tbe  fra- 
tricidal  wars  of  tbe  Merovingians,  all  parties  feit  tbe  necessity 
of  a  streng  and  well-regulated  govemment,  and  tbe  long  ex- 
perience  of  tbe  Stewards  gave  tbem  tbe  advantage. 

Grimoald,  tbe  son  and  successor  of  Pippin  in  tbe  steward- 
sbip  of  Germany,  made  an  attempt  to  usurp  tbe  royal  power, 
but  failed.  Tbis  event,  and  tbe  interference  of  a  Steward  of 
France  witb  tbe  rigbts  of  tbe  dynasty,  led  tbe  Franks,  in  670 


Whj  did  Clotar  appoint  Pippin  of  Landen?  What  was  tho  dividincr  line 
between  Anstria  and  Neastria?  Who  was  Pippin?  What  was  bis  conrse 
towards  Dagobert?  Wbat  goyemment  did  he  exercise?  How  long  before  tbe 
Chief  power  passed  from  the  kings  to  tbe  Stewards?  Wbat  gave  tbe  lattez 
au  advantage?    What  did  Orimoald  attempt?' 
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— when  the  whole  kingdomwas  again  united  under  ChildericII., 
— to  decree  that  the  Stewards  öhould  be  elected  annually  by 
the  people,  as  in  the  beginning.  Bat  when  Childeric  II. ,  like 
the  most  of  his  predecessors,  was  murdered,  the  deposed 
Steward  of  France  regained  his  power,  forced  the  people  to 
accept  him,  and  attempted  to  extend  his  government  over  6er- 
many.  In  spite  of  a  fierce  resistance,  headed  by  Pippin  of 
Heristall,  the  grandson  of  Pippin  of  Landen,  he  partly  main- 
tained  his  authority  until  the  year  681,  when  he  was  murdered 
in  turn. 

Pippin  of  Heristall  was  also  the  grandson  of  Arnulf,  Bishop 
of  Metz,  whose  son,  Anchises,  had  married  Begga,  the  daughter 
of  Pippin  of  Landen.  He  was  thus  of* Roman  blood  by  his 
father's,  and  Frank  by  his  mother's  side.  As  soon  as  his 
authority  was  secured ,  as  Royal  Steward  of  Germany ,  he  in- 
yaded  France,  and  a  desperate  struggle  for  the  stewardship  of 
the  whole  kingdom  ensued.  It  was  ended  in  687  by  a  battle 
near  St.  Quentin,  in  which  Pippin  was  victorious.  He  used  his 
success  with  a  moderation  very  rare  in  those  days:  he  did 
honor  to  the  Frank  king ,  Theuderich  HL,  who  had  fallen  into 
his  hands,  spared  the  lives  and  possessions  of  all  who  had 
fought  against  him,  on  their  promise  not  to  take  up  arms 
against  his  authority,  and  even  continued  many  of  the  chief 
officials  of  the  Franks  in  their  former  places. 

From  this  date  the  Merovingian  monarch  became  a  shadow. 
Pippin  paid  him  all  external  signs  of  allegiance,  kept  up  the 
ceremonies  of  his  Court,  supplied  him  with  ample  revenues, 
and  governed  the  kingdom  in  his  name ;  but  the  actual  power 
was  concentrated  in  his  own  hands.  France ,  Switzerland  and 
the  greater  part  of  Germany  were  subjected  to  his  government, 
although  there  were  still  elements  of  discontent  within  the 
realm,  and  of  trouble  outside  of  its  borders.  The  dependent 
dukedoms  of  Aquitaine,  Burgundy,  Alemannia,  Bavaria  and 
Thüringia  were  restless  under  the  yoke;  the  Saxons  and  Fri- 
sians  on  the  north  were  hostile  and  defiant,  and  the  Slavonic 


To  what  did  this  lead?  What  was  Grimoald^s  next  moyement?  What 
was  his  end,  and  when?  Who  was  Pippin  of  HeristaU?  What  did  he  do? 
When  and  where  was  he  sacoessful?  What  was  his  polioy  afterwards?  How 
did  he  treat  the  king  ?     How  was  his  nüe  aocepted  thronghout  the  Empire  ? 
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races  all  along  the  eastem  frontier  had  not  yet  given  up  their 
invasions. 

Pippin,  like  the  French  rulers  after  him,  down  to  the  prä- 
sent day,  perceived  the  advantage  of  having  the  Church  on 
nis  side.  Moreover ,  he  was  the  grandson  of  a  Bishop,  which 
circumstance — although  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking 
two  wives — enabled  him  better  to  understand  the  power  of  the 
ecdesiastical  System  of  Rome.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
Century,  several  Christian  missionaries,  principally  Irish,  had 
begun  their  labors  among  the  Alemanni  and  the  Bavarians, 
Dut  the  greater  part  of  these  people,  with  all  the  Thüringians, 
Saxons  and  Frisians ,  were  still  worshippers  of  the  old  pagan 
gods.  Pippin  saw  that  the  latter  must  be  taught  Submission, 
and  accustomed  tp  authority,  through  the  Church,  and,  with 
bis  aid,  all  the  southern  part  of  Germany  became  Christian  in 
a  few  years.  Force  was  employed ,  as  well  as  persuasion ;  but, 
at  that  time,  the  end  was  considered  to  sanction  any  means. 

Pippin's  rule  (we  cannot  call  it  reign)  was  characterized 
by  the  greatest  activity,  patience  and  prudence.  From  year 
to  year  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  became  better  organized 
and  stronger  in  all  its  features  of  government.  Brittany,  Bur- 
gundy  and  Aquitaine  were  kept  quiet;  the  northem  part  of 
Holland  was  conquered,  and  immediately  given  into  charge  of 
a  band  of  Anglo-Saxon  monks ;  and  Germany,  although  restless 
and  dissatisfied,  was  held  more  firmly  than  ever.  Pippin  of 
Heristall,  while  he  was  simply  called  a  Royal  Steward,  exer- 
cised  a  wider  power  than  any  monarcK  of  bis  time. 

When  he  died,  in  the  year  714,  the  kingdom  was  for 
awhile  convulsed  by  feuds  which  threatened  to  repeat  the 
bloody  annals  of  the  Merovingians.  His  heirs  were  Theudowald, 
bis  grandson  by  his  wife  Plektrude,  and  Karl  and  Hildebrand, 
bis  sons  by  his  wife,  Alpheid.  He  chose  the  former  a?  his  suc- 
cessor,  and  Plektrude,  in  order  to  suppress  any  Opposition  to 
this  arrangement,  imprisoned  her  step-son  Karl.   But  the  Bur- 


What  raoes  were  hostile?  What  was  his  posiüon  towards  the  Chareb? 
What  missionaries  were  at  work,  and  among  what  tribes?  What  did  Pippin 
aecomplish?  What  was  the  character  of  bis  rule?  What  was  the  condition 
of  the  Empire?  When  did  he  die,  and  whatfoUowed?  Who  were  his  heirs? 
What  foUowed  his  choice? 
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gundians  immediately  revolted,  elected  one  of  their  chiefs, 
Kaginfricd,  to  the  ofüce  of  Royal  Steward,  and  defeated  the 
Franks  in  a  battle  in  which  Theadowald  was  slain.  Karl, 
having  escaped  from  prison,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  German  Franks.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  personal  influence,  and  inspired  his  foUowers 
with  enthusiasm  and  faith;  but  his  chances  seemed  very 
desperate.  His  step-mother,  Plektrude,  opposed  him:  the 
Burgundians  and  French  Franks,  led  by  Ra^nfried,  were 
marching  against  him,  and  Eadbod,  Duke  of  Friesland,  invaded 
the  territory  which  he  was  bound  by  his  office  to  defend. 

Karl  had  the  choice  of  three  enemies,  and  he  took  the  one 
which  seemed  most  dangerous.  He  attacked  Radbod,  but  was 
forced  to  fall  back,  and  this  repulse  emboldened  the  Saxons  to 
make  a  foray  into  the  land  of  the  Hessians,  as  the  old  Ger- 
manic  tribe  of  the  Chatti  were  now  called.  Radbod  advanced 
to  Cologne,  which  was  held  by  Plektrude  and  her  foUowers: 
at  the  same  time  Raginfried  approached  from  the  west,  and 
the  city  was  thus  besieged  by  two  separate  armies,  hostile  to 
each  other,  yet  both  having  the  same  end  in  view.  Between 
the  two,  Karl  managed  to  escape,  and  retreated  to  the  forest 
of  Ardennes ,  where  he  set  about  reconstructing  his  shattered 
army. 

Cologne  was  too  strong  to  be  assailed,  and  Plektrude,  who 
possessed  large  treasures,  soon  succeeded  in  buying  off  Radbod 
and  Raginfried.  The  latter,  on  his  return  to  France,  came 
into  coUision  with  Karl,  who,  though  repelled  at  first,  finally 
drove  him  in  confusion  to  the  walls  of  Paris.  Karl  then  sud- 
denly  wheeled  about  and  marched  against  Cologne,  which  feil 
into  his  hands:  Plektrude,  leaving  her  wealth  as  his  booty, 
fled  to  Bavaria.  This  victory  secured  to  Karl  the  stewardship 
over  Gerqiany,  but  a  king  was  wanting ,  to  make  the  forms  ol 
royalty  complete.  The  direct  Merovingian  line  had  run  out, 
and  Raginfried  had  been  obliged  to  take  a  monk ,  an  offshoot 
of  the  family,  and  place  him  on  the  throne,  under  the  name  of 


What  part  did  the  Burgundians  take?  What  was  Earrs  Situation?  WitU 
whom  had  he  to  contend?  What  was  his  first  movement?  B7  whom  wat 
Cologne  besieged  ?  Where  did  Karl  retreat  ?  How  did  Plektrude  relieve  Co* 
logno?    What  were  Karl's  sucoesses? 
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Cbilperic  II.  Karl,  after  a  little  search,  discovered  another 
Merovingian,  whom  he  installed  in  tlie  German  half  of  the 
kingdom ,  as  Clotar  IIL  That  done ,  he  attacked  the  inyadisg 
Saxons,  defeated  and  drove  them  beyond  the  Weser  river. 

He  was  now  free  to  meet  the  rebellious  Franks  of  France, 
who  in  the  meantime  had  strengthened  themselves  by  offering 
to  Duke  Endo  of  Aquitaine  the  acknowledgment  of  his  in- 
dependent  sovereignty  in  retum  for  his  support.  A  decisive 
battle  was  fought  in  the  year  719,  and  Karl  was  again  vic- 
torious.  The  nominal  king,  Cbilperic  IL,  Raginfried  and  Duke 
£udo  fled  into  the  south  of  France.  Karl  begcui  negotiations 
with  the  latter  for  the  delivery  of  the  fugitive  king;  but  just 
at  this  time  his  own  puppet,  Clotar  IIL,  happened  to  die,  and, 
as  there  was  no  other  Merovingian  left,  the  pretence  upon 
which  his  stewardship  was  based  obliged  him  to  recognize 
Cbilperic  II.  Raginfried  resigned  his  ofiice ,  and  Karl  was  at 
last  nominal  Steward ,  and  actual  monarch,  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Franks. 

His  first  movement  was  to  deliver  Germany  from  its  in- 
vaders,  and  reestablish  the  dependency  of  its  native  Dukes. 
The  death  of  the  fierce  Radbod  enabled  him  to  reconquer 
West  Friesland:  the  Saxons  were  then  driven  back  and  firmly 
held  within  their  original  boundaries,  and  finally  the  Alemanni 
and  Bavarians  were  compelled  to  make  a  formal  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Frank  rule.  As  regards  Thüringia ,  which  seems 
to  have  remained  a  Dukedom,  the  chronicles  of  the  time  give 
US  little  Information.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  in- 
vasions  of  the  Saxons  on  the  north  and  the  Slavonic  tribes  on 
the  east  gave  the  people  of  Central  Germany  no  opportunity 
to  resist  the  authority  of  the  Franks.  The  work  of  conver- 
sion,  encouraged  by  Pippin  of  Heristall  as  a  political  measure, 
was  still  continued  by  the  zeal  of  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon 
missionaries,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  Century  it  re- 
ceived  a  powerful  Impulse  from  a  new  apostle,  a  man  of 
Singular  ability  and  courage. 


Whom  had  Kaginfricd  esiablished  as  king?  Whom  did  Karl  choose? 
What  coarse  did  the  Franks  take?  What  was  the  end  of  the  struggle?  What 
did  Karl  become?  What  was  his  first  measure?  What  did  he  acoomplish? 
What  work  was  going  on  in  Germany? 
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He  was  a  Saxon  of  England ,  born  in  Devonshire  in  the 
year  680,  and  Winfried  by  name.  Educated  in  a  monastery, 
at  a  time  when  the  struggle  between  Christianity  and  the  old 
Germanic  faith  was  at  its  height,  he  resolved  to  devote  his 
life  to  missionary  labors.  He  first  went  to  Friesland ,  during 
the  reign  of  Radbod ,  and  spent  three  years  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  convert  the  people.  Then  he  visited  Rome,  offered  his  Ser- 
vices to  the  Pope,  and  was  commissioned  to  undertake  the 
work  of  christianizing  Central  Germany.  On  reaching  the  field 
of  his  labors,  he  manifested  such  zeal  and  intelligence  that  he 
soon  became  ihe  leader  and  director  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise.  It  is  related  that  at  Geismar,  in  the  land  of  the  Hes- 
sians,  he  out  down  with  his  own  hands  an  aged  oak-tree, 
sacred  to  the  god  Thor.  This  and  otber  similar  acts  inspired 
the  people  with  such  awe  that  they  began  to  believe  that  their 
old  gods  were  either  dead  or  helpless,  and  they  submissively 
accepted  the  new  faith  without  understanding  its  character, 
or  following  it  otherwise  than  in  observing  the  external  forms 
of  worship. 

On  a  second  visit  to  Rome,  Winfried  was  appointed  by  the 
Pope  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  ordered  to  take,  thenceforth, 
the  name  of  Bonifacius  (Benefactor) ,  by  which  he  is  known  in 
history.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  office  by  Karl,  to  whom  he 
had  rendered  valuable  political  Services  by  the  conversion  of  the 
Thüringians,  and  who  had  a  genuine  respect  for  his  lofty  and 
unselfish  character.  The  Spot  where  he  built  the  first  Christian 
church  in  Central  Germany,  about  12  miles  frora  Gotha,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Thüringian  Mountains,  is  now  marked  by  a 
colossal  candlestick  of  granite,  surmounted  by  a  golden  fiame. 

After  Karl  had  been  for  several  years  actively  employed 
in  regulating  the  affairs  of  his  great  realm,  and  especially, 
with  the  aid  of  Bishop  Bonifacius,  in  establishing  an  authority 
in  Germany  equal  to  that  he  possessed  in  France,  he  had  every 
prospect  of  a  powerful  and  peaceful  rule.  But  suddenly  a 
new  danger  threatened  not  only  the  Franks,  but  all  Europe. 


Who  was  Winfried?  Where  were  his  flrst  labors?  What  did  he  then  do? 
What  is  related  of  his  work  in  Germany?  What  effeet  had  it  on  the  people? 
How  was  he  promoted?  What  name  was  given  to  him?  How  did  Karl  treat 
him?  Where  was  the  first  Church  in  Central  Oermany?  What  new  danger 
threatened  the  Franks? 
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The  Saracens,  crossing  from  Africa,  defeated  the  Visigoths  and 
ßlew  Roderick,  their  king,  in  the  year  711.  Gradually  pos- 
sessing  themselves  of  all  Spain,  theynext  coUected  a  tremendous 
army,  and  in  731,  under  the  command  of  Abderrahman, 
Viceroy  of  the  Caliph  of  Damascus,  set  out  for  the  conquest  of 
France.  Thus  the  new  Christian  faith  of  Europe,  still  engaged 
in  quelling  the  last  strength  of  the  ancient  paganism ,  was 
Buddenly  called  upon  to  meet  the  newer  faith  of  Mohammed, 
which  had  determined  to  subdue  the  world. 

Not  only  France,  but  the  Eastern  Empire,  Italy  and  Eng- 
land looked  to  Karl,  in  this  emergency.  The  Saracens  crossed 
the  Pyrenees  with  350,000  warriors,  accompanied  by  their 
wives  and  children ,  as  if  they  were  sure  of  victory  and  meant 
to  possess  the  land.  Karl  called  the  military  strength  of  the 
whole  broad  kingdom  into  the  field ,  collected  an  army  nearly 
equal  in  numbers,  and  finally,  in  October,  732,  the  two  hosts 
stood  face  to  face,  near  the  city  of  Poitiers.  It  was  a  struggle 
almost  as  grand,  and  as  fraught  with  important  conseqnences 
to  the  world,  as  that  of  ^etius  and  Attila,  nearly  300  years 
before.  Six  days  were  spent  in  preparations ,  and  on  the 
seventh  the  battle  began.  The  Saracens  attacked  with  that 
daring  and  impetuosity  which  had  gained  them  so  many  vic- 
tories;  but,  as  the  old  chronicle  says:  "the  Franks,  with  their 
strong  hearts  and  powerful  bodies,  stood  like  a  wall,  and 
hewed  down  the  Arabs  with  iron  hands."  When  night  feil, 
200,000  dead  and  wounded  lay  upon  the  field.  Karl  made 
preparations  for  resuming  the  battle  on  the  following  mom- 
ing,  but  he  found  no  enemy.  The  Saracens  had  retired  during 
the  night,  leaving  their  camps  and  stores  behind  them,  and 
their  leader,  Abderrahman,  among  the  slain.  This  was  the 
first  great  check  the  cause  of  Islam  received ,  after  a  series  of 
victories  more  wonderful  than  those  of  Rome.  From  that  day 
the  people  bestowed  upon  Karl  the  sumanie  of  Martel,  the 
Hammer,  and  as  Charles  Martel  he  is  best  known  in  history. 

He  was  not  able  to  follow  up  bis  ad  van  tage  immediately, 


When  was  the  Invasion,  and  nnder  whose  command?  What  was  its  foroe 
and  eharaoter?  What  measures  did  Karl  take?  When  and  where  did  he 
meet  the  enemy?  What  time  was  spent  in  preparations?  Describe  the  battle. 
What  occurred  next  moming?    What  name  was  giren  to  Karl? 
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for  the  possibility  of  his  defeat  by  the  Saracens  had  emboldened 
bis  enemies,  at  bome  and  abroad,  to  rise  against  his  autbority. 
The  Frisians,  under  Poppo,  tbeir  new  Duke,  made  another  in- 
vasioD ;  the  Saxons  followed  tbeir  example ;  tbe  BurgundianB 
attempted  a  rebellion,  and  tbe  sons  of  Duke  Endo  of  Aquitaine, 
imitating  tbe  example  of  tbeir  ancestors,  tbe  Merovingian 
kings,  began  to  quarrel  about  tbe  succession.  Wbile  Karl 
Martel  (as  we  must  now  call  bim)  was  engaged  in  suppressing 
all  tbese  troubles,  tbe  Saracens,  witb  tbe  aid  of  tbe  malcontent 
Burgundians,  occupied  all  tbe  territory  bordering  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean,  on  botb  sides  of  tbe  Rbone.  He  was  not  free  to  march 
against  tbem  until  737,  wben  be  made  bis  appearance  w^itb  a 
large  army,  retook  Avignon,  Arles  and  Nismes,  and  left  tbem 
in  possession  only  of  Narbonne ,  wbicb  was  too  strongly  for- 
tified  to  be  taken  by  assault. 

Karl  Martel  was  recalled  to  tbe  opposite  end  of  tbe  king- 
dom  by  a  fresb  Invasion  of  tbe  Saxons.  Wben  tbis  bad  been 
repelled,  and  tbe  nortbern  frontier  in  Germany  strengtbened 
against  tbe  bostile  race ,  tbe  Burgundian  nobles  in  Provence 
sougbt  a  fresb  alliance  witb  tbe  Saracens,  and  compelled  bim 
to  retum  instantly  from  tbe  Weser  to  tbe  sbores  of  tbe  Me- 
diterranean.  He  suppressed  tbe  rebellion,  but  was  obliged  to 
leave  tbe  Saracens  in  possession  of  a  part  of  the  coast ,  be- 
tween  tbe  Rlione  and  tbe  Pyrenees.  During  bis  stay  in  tbe 
soutb  of  France,  tbe  Pope,  Gregory  II.,  entreated  bim  to  come 
to  Italy  and  relieve  Bome  from  tbe  oppression  of  Luitprand, 
king  of  the  Longobards.  He  did  not  accept  tbe  invitation, 
but  it  appears  tbat,  as  mediator,  be  assisted  in  concluding  a 
treaty  between  tbe  Pope  and  king ,  wbicb  arranged  tbeir  dif- 
ferences  for  a  time. 

Worn  out  by  bis  bfe  of  marcbes  and  battles,  Karl  Martel 
became  prematurely  old,  and  died  in  741,  at  tbe  age  of  50, 
after  a  reign  of  27  years.  He  inberited  tbe  activity,  the  ability, 
and  also  tbe  easy  principles  of  his  fatber,  Pippin  of  Heristall. 
But  bis  autbority  was  greatly  increased,  and  he  used  it  to 


What  was  the  result  of  the  Saraeen  Invasion?  What  fribes  and  proTinces 
arose  against  Karl?  What  advantage  did  the  Saracens  gain?  When  did  he 
again  march  against  tbem,  and  with  what  result?  What  new  troubles  fol- 
lowed? What  territory  did  the  Saracens  keep?  Who  appealed  to  Karl  for 
helpi  and  what  did  he  do?    When  did  he  die,  and  at  what  age? 
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lessen  tLe  remnant  of  their  original  freedom  which  the  people 
still  retained.  The  free  Germanic  Franks  were  accustomed  to 
meet  every  year,  in  the  month  of  March  (as  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  or  March-field,  at  Paris),  and  discass  all  national  mat- 
ters.  In  Chlodwig's  time  the  royal  dependents  were  added  to 
the  free  Citizens  and  allowed  an  equal  voice,  which  threw  an 
additional  power  into  the  hands  of  the  monarch.  Karl  Martel 
convoked  the  national  assembly,  declared  war  or  made  peace, 
without  asking  the  people's  consent;  while,  by  adding  the 
priesthood  and  the  nobles,  with  their  dependents,  to  the 
number  of  those  entitled  to  vote,  he  broke  down  the  andent 
power  of  the  state  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  more  absolute 
System. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Earl  Martel  summoned  a  Council 
of  the  princes  and  nobles  of  his  realm,  and  obtained  their  con- 
sent that  his  eldest  son,  Karloman,  should  succeed  him  as 
Royal  Steward  of  Germany ,  and  his  second  son ,  Pippin ,  sur- 
named  the  Short,  as  Royal  Steward  of  France  and  Burgundy. 
The  Merovingian  throne  had  already  been  vacant  for  four 
years,  but  the  monarch  had  become  so  insignificant  that  this 
circumstance  was  scarcely  noticed.  On  his  death-bed,  however, 
Karl  Martel  was  persuaded  by  Swanhilde,  one  of  his  wives,  to 
bequeath  a  part  of  his  dominions  to  her  son,  Grifo.  This  gave 
rise  to  great  discontent  among  the  people,  and  fumished  the 
subject  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  Alemannia  and  Aquitaine  with 
another  opportunity  for  endeavoring  to  regain  their  lost  in- 
dependence. 

Karloman  and  Pippin,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  cause, 
sought  for  a  descendant  of  the  Merovingian  line,  and,  having 
found  him,  they  proclaimed  him  king,  under  the  name  of 
Ghilderic  III.  This  step  secured  to  them  the  allegiance  of  the 
Franks,  but  the  confiict  with  the  refractory  Dukedoms  lasted 
several  years.  Battles  were  fought  on  the  Loire,  on  the  Lech, 
in  Bavaria,  and  then  again  on  the  Saxon  frontier :  finally  Aqui- 
taine was  subdued,  Alemannia  lost  its  Duke  and  became  a 


How  had  he  nsed  his  power?  How  did  the  Franks  settle  national  mat- 
ters? What  change  took  place,  and  in  whose  reign?  How  did  Karl  govern? 
What  arrangemeuts  did  he  make  for  his  sons?  Who  persuaded  him  to  make 
a  ohange?  What  was  it?  What  was  the  consequenoe?  What  course  was 
taken  hy  Karloman  and  Pippin? 
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Frank  province,  andBavaria  agreed  to  atruce.  In  tbis  struggle, 
Karloman  aud  Pippin  received  important  support  from  Boni- 
facius,  a  part  of  whose  aim  it  was  to  bring  all  the  Christian 
communities  to  acknowledge  the  Pope  of  Home  as  the  sole 
head  of  the  Church.  They  gave  him  their  support  in  return, 
and  thus  the  Franks  were  drawn  into  closer  relations  with  the 
ecclesiastical  power. 

In  the  year  747,  Karloman  resigned  his  power,  went  to 
Rome,  and  was  made  a  monk  by  Pope  Zacharias.  Soon  after- 
wards  Grifo,  the  son  of  Karl  Martel  and  Swanhilde,  made  a 
second  attempt  to  conquer  his  rights,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Saxons.  Pippin  the  Short  allied  himself  with  the  Wends,  a 
Slavonic  race  settled  in  Prussia,  and  ravaged  the  Saxon  land, 
forcing  a  part  of  the  inhabitants,  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  to 
be  baptized  as  Christians.  Grifo  fled  to  Bavaria,  where  the 
Duke,  Tassilo,  espoused  his  cause,  but  Pippin  the  Short  fol- 
lowed  close  upon  his  heels,  with  so  strong  a  force  that  re- 
sistance  was  no  longer  possible.  A  treaty  was  made  whereby 
Grifo  was  consigned  to  private  life,  the  hereditary  rights  of 
the  Bavarian  Dukes  recognized  by  the  Franks ,  and  the  sover- 
eignty  of  the  Franks  accepted  by  the  Bavarians. 

Pippin  the  Short  had  found ,  through  his  own  experience 
as  well  as  that  of  his  ancestors,  that  the  pretence  of  a  Merovin- 
gian  king  only  worked  confusion  in  the  realm  öf  the  Franks, 
since  it  furnished  to  the  subordinate  races  and  principalities  a 
constant  pretext  for  revolt.  When,  therefore,  Pope  Zacharias 
found  himself  threatened  by  Aistulf,  the  successor  of  Luitprand 
as  king  of  the  Longobards,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Pippin  the 
Short,  appealing  for  his  assistance,  the  latter  returned  to  him 
this  question:  "Does  the  kingdom  belong  to  him  who  exer- 
cises  the  power ,  without  the  name ,  or  to  him  who  bears  the 
name,  without  possessing  the  power?"  The  answer  was  what 
he  expected:  a  general  assembly  was  called  together  in  752, 
Pippin  was  anointed  King  by  the  Archbishop  Bonifacius,  then 


What  was  the  character  of  the  war  whioh  followed?  What  part  did  Boni- 
facius take?  What  was  the  end  of  Karloman's  history?  What  new  attempt 
was  made  hy  Grifo?  How  did  Pippin  meet  it,  and  what  was  his  sncoess? 
What  was  the  end  of  the  struggle?  What  was  Pippin's  experience  ooncem- 
ing  the  Merovingians?  Who  askod  his  aid,  and  under  what  circumstanoes ? 
What  question  did  Pippin  ask? 
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lifled  Ott  a  sMeld  according  to  the  ancieut  cuatom  and  accepted 
by  the  noblea  and  people.  Tbe  ahadowy  Merovingian  king, 
CbÜderio  IIL,  was  sbom  of  bis  long  hair,  the  sign  of  royalty, 
aod  aeut  into  a  monastery,  where  he  disappeared  from  the 
World.    Pippin  now  possesaed  sole  and  uuÜoiited  sway  over 


the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  aad  named  himselC  "King  by  tbe 
Grace  of  God," — an  esample  which  has  been  foHawed  by  most 
roonarchs,  down  to  our  day.  On  tbe  other  band,  the  de- 
cision  of  Zacharias  was  a  great  step  gained  by  tbe  Fapal  power, 
which  thenceforth  began  to  exalt  its  prerogatives  over  tbose 
of  the  rulers  of  nationa. 

Wban  wu  Pipplo  vialnted  Klug,  ud  bj  irfaDml  WbU  beoarne  oT  ObU- 
deHs  m.?  Haw  did  Pippla  ttjl»  bimieUf  What  dld  both  taa  md  tba  Taiir 
nln  bj  thli  uapi 
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Pippin's  first  duty,  as  king,  was  to  repel  a  new  invasion  of 
the  Saxons.  His  power  was  so  much  increased  by  bis  title 
tbat  be  was  able,  at  once,  to  lead  against  them  sucb  a  force 
tbat  tbey  were  compelled  to  pay  a  tribute  of  300  borses  an- 
nually,  and  to  allow  Cbristian  missionaries  to  reside  among 
tbem.  Tbe  latter  condition  was  undoubtedly  tbe  Suggestion 
of  Bonifacius,  wbo  determined  to  carry  the  cross  to  tbe  Nortb 
Sea,  and  complete  tbe  conversion  of  Germany.  He  bimself 
undertook  a  mission  to  Friesland,  wbere  be  bad  failed  as  a 
young  monk,  and  tbere,  in  755,  at  tbe  age  of  75,  be  was  slain 
by  tbe  fierce  pagans.  He  died  like  a  martyr,  refusing  to  defend 
bimself,  and  was  enrolled  among  tbe  number  of  Saints. 

In  tbe  year  754,  Pope  Stepban  H.  tbe  successor  of  Zacba- 
rias,  appeared  in  France  as  a  personal  supplicant  for  tbe  aid 
of  King  Pippin.  Aistulf,  tbe  Longobard  king,  wbo  bad  driven 
tbe  Byzantines  out  of  tbe  Exarcby  of  Ravenna ,  was  marcbing 
against  Korne ,  wbicb  still  nominally  belonged  to  tbe  Eastern 
Empire.  To  make  bis  entreaty  more  acceptable,  tbe  Pope 
bestowed  on  Pippin  the  title  of  "Patrician  of  Rome,"  and  so- 
lemnly  crowned  botb  bim  and  bis  young  sons,  Karl  and  Karlo- 
man, in  tbe  cbapel  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  At  tbe  same  time 
be  issued  a  ban  of  excommunication  against  all  persons  wbo 
sbould  Support  a  monarch  belonging  to  any  other  than  tbe 
reigning  dynasty. 

Pippin  first  endeavored  to  negotiate  with  Aistulf,  but, 
failing  therein,  be  marcbed  into  Italy,  defeated  tbe  Longobards 
in  several  battles,  and  besieged  tbe  king  in  Pavia,  bis  capital. 
Aistulf  was  compelled  to  promise  tbat  be  would  give  up  tbe 
Exarcby  and  leave  tbe  Pope  in  peace ;  but  no  sooner  bad  Pip- 
pin returned  to  France  tbat  be  violated  all  bis  promises.  On 
tbe  renewed  appeals  of  tbe  Pope,  Pippin  came  to  Italy  a  second 
time,  again  defeated  tbe  Longobards,  and  forced  Aistulf  not 
only  to  fulfil  bis  former  promises,  but  also  to  pay  tbe  ex- 
penses  of  tbe  second  war.  He  remained  in  Italy  until  tbe  con- 


What  was  his  first  duty,  as  king?  What  success  had  he?  What  was  the 
design  of  Bonifacius?  When,  and  under  what  circumstances ,  did  he  die? 
Why  did  Pope  Stephan  II.  visit  France?  What  honors  did  he  confer  on 
Pippin  and  his  sons?  What  proelamation  did  he  make?  What  did  Pippin 
accomplish  in  Italy?  How  did  Aistulf  falfll  his  promise?  Wliat,  then ,  did 
Pippin  do? 
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ditions  were  fulfilled,  and  his  son  Karl  (Gharlemagne),  then  14 
years  old,  spent  some  time  in  Rome. 

The  Byzantine  Emperor  demanded  that  the  cities  of  the 
Exarchj  should  be  given  back  to  him,  but  Pippin  transferred 
them  to  the  Pope,  who  already  exercised  a  temporal  power  in 
Rome.  They  were  held  bj  the  latter ,  for  some  time  after- 
wards,  in  the  name  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  worldly 
sovereignty  of  the  Popes  grew  gradually  from  this  basis,  but 
was  not  yet  recognized,  or  even  claimed.  Pippin,  nevertheless, 
greatly  strengthened  the  influence  of  the  Church  by  gifts  of 
land,  by  increasing  the  privileges  of  the  priesthood,  and  by 
allowing  the  ecclesiastical  synods ,  in  many  cases ,  to  interfere 
in  matters  of  civil  government. 

The  only  other  events  of  his  reign  were  another  expedi- 
tion  against  the  unsubdaed  Saxons ,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Saracens  from  the  territory  they  held  between  Narbonne  and 
the  Pyrenees.  He  died  in  768,  King  instead  of  Royal  Steward, 
leaving  to  his  sons,  Karl  and  Karloman,  a  greater,  stronger 
and  better  organized  dominion  than  Europe  had  seen  since  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 


What  did  the  Bysantine  Emperor  demand?  How  did  the  Pope  hold  the 
cities  of  the  Exarchy?  What  power  sprang  from  this  transaction?  How 
did  Pippin  strengthen  the  Church?  What  were  the  other  events  of  his  reign? 
When  did  he  die  ?    Who  were  his  successorB  ? 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  BEION  OF  CHABLEMA.GNE.      (768 — 814.) 

The  Partition  made  by  Pippin  the  Short.— Death  öf  Earloman.— Appearance 
and  Character  of  Oharlemagne.— His  Place  in  History.— The  GaroUngian 
Dynasty.— HiB  Work  as  a  Statesman. — Gonqnett  of  Lombardy. — ^Yisit  to 
Borne. —First  Sazon  Gampaign. — The  Ghief,  Wittekind.— Assembly  at 
Paderborn.— Expedition  to  Spain. — ^Defeat  at  Boncesyalles.— Bevolt  of  the 
Sazons.— Second  Visit  to  Borne.— Execution  of  Sazon  Nobles,  and  Third 
War. — Sttbjection  of  Bayarijt. — Yictozy  over  the  Avars.— Final  Submicsion 
of  the  Saxons. — Visit  of  Pope  Leo  III. — Gharlemagne  crowued  Boman 
Emperor.— The  Plan  of  Temporal  and  Spiritnal  Empire. — ^Intercourse  with 
Haroun  Alraschid. — Trouble  with  the  Saracens. — ^Extent  of  Gharlemagne's 
Empire.— His  Enoouragement  of  Leaming  and  the  Arts.— The  Scholars  at 
his  Gourt.— Ghanges  in  the  System  of  Government.— Lobs  of  Populär 
Freedom. — Gharlemagne's  Habits. — The  Norsemen.- His  Son,  Ludwig, 
Crowned  Emperor.— Gharlemagne's  Death. 

When  King  Pippin  the  Short  feit  that  his  end  was  ncar, 
he  called  an  assembly  of  Dukes,  nobles  and  priests,  which  was 
held  at  St.  Denis,  for  the  purpose  of  installing  his  sons ,  Karl 
and  Earloman,  as  his  successors.  As  he  had  bbserved  how 
rapidly  the  French  and  German  halves  of  his  empire  were 
separating  themselves  from  each  other,  in  language,  habits 
and  national  character,  he  detennined  to  change  the  former 
boundary  between  "Austria"  and  "Neustria,"  which  ran  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  to  Substitute  an  arbitrary  line  running 
east  and  west.  This  division  was  accepted  by  the  assembly, 
but  its  unpractical  character  was  manifested  as  soon  as  Karl 
and  Karloman  began  to  reign.  There  was  nothing  but  trouble 
for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  latter  died,  leaving 
Karl,  in  771,  sole  monarch  of  the  Frank  Empire. 

This  great  man,  who  looking  backwards,  saw  not  his  equal 
in  history  until  he  beheld  Julius  Caesar,  now  began  his  splendid 
Single  reign  of  43  years.  We  must  henceforth  call  him 
Gharlemagne,  the  French  form  of  the  Latin  Carolus  Magnus^ 
Karl  the  Great,  since  by  that  name  he  is  known  in  all  English 


How  did  Pippin  the  Short  divide  the  Empire,  and  for  what  reason?  What 
was  the  effect  of  this  diyision?  When  did  Karloman  die?  Whose  reign  then 
oommenced? 
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idstory.  He  was  at  this  time  29  yearg  old,  and  in  the  prid« 
of  periect  atrengUi  and  maoly  beauty.  He  was  nearly  seven 
feet  higli,  admirafaly  proportioned ,  and  so  developed  by  toil, 
the  cbtwe  and  warlike 
exeicises  that  few  men 
of  bis  time  eqnalled 
him  in  muscular 
strength.  His  face  was 
noble  and  command- 
ing,  his  hair  blond  or 
.  liglit  brown,  and  bis 
eyea  a  clear,  aparkling 
blue.  He  performed 
ihß  aeverest  dutiea  of 
bis  Office  witb  a  quiefc 
dignitf  wbicb  beigb- 
tened  the  impression 
of  his  intellectual 
power: he  was  tenilde 
and  inflexible  in  crosh- 
ing  all  who  attempted 
to  interfere  with  his 
work ;  but  at  the  cbaae, 
tbe  banquet,  or  in  the 
circJe  of  bis  familj  and 
friends,  no  one  was 
more  firank,  joyoos 
and  kindly  than  be. 

His  dy  nasty  ia  called 
in  luat<Ü7,  after  bim, 
the  GaroUngian,  al- 
thongb  Pippin  of  Lan- 
den was  ita  founder.  oHiHtiicio»«. 
The  name  of  Charle- 

magne    is   extended    backwards    over    the    Royal    Stewards, 
bis  ancestora,  and  afler  him  over  a  Century  of  snccesaors  who 
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gradually  faded  out  like  the  Merovingian  line.  He  Stands 
alone,  midway  between  the  Boman  Empire  and  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  the  one  snpreme  historical  landmark.  The  task  of 
his  life  was  to  extend,  secure,  regulate  and  develop  the  power 
of  a  great  empire,  mach  of  which  was  still  in  a  state  of  semi- 
barbarism.  He  was  no  imitator  of  the  Roman  Emperors:  his 
genias,  as  a  statesman,  lay  in  his  ability  to  understand  that 
new  forms  of  government,  and  a  new  development  of  civiliza- 
tion,  had  become  necessary.  Like  all  strong  and  far-seeing 
rulers,  he  was  despotic,  and  often  fiercely  cruel.  Those  who 
interfered  with  his  plans — even  the  members  of  his  own  family 
— were  relentlessly  sacrificed.  On  the  other  band,  although 
he  strengthened  the  power  of  the  nobility,  he  never  neglected 
the  protection  of  the  people;  half  his  days  were  devoted  to 
war,  yet  he  encouraged  leaming,  literature  and  the  arts ;  and 
while  he  crushed  the  independence  of  the  races  he  gave  them  a 
higher  civilization  in  its  stead. 

Charlemagne  ürst  marched  against  the  turbulent  Saxons, 
but  before  they  were  reduced  to  order  he  was  called  to  Italy 
by  the  appeal  of  Pope  Adrian  for  help  against  the  Longobards. 
The  king  of  the  latter,  Desiderius ,  was  the  father  of  Hennin- 
garde,  Gharlemagne's  second  wife,  whom  he  had  repudiated  and 
sent  home  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Karloman's 
widow  had  also  claimed  the  protection  of  Desiderius ,  and  she, 
with  her  sons,  was  living  at  the  latter's  court.  But  these  ties 
had  no  weight  with  Charlemagne:  he  coUected  a  large  army 
at  Geneva,  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  St.  Bemard,  con- 
quered  all  Northern  Italy,  and  besieged  Desiderius  in  Pavia. 
He  then  marched  to  Borne,  where  Pope  Adrian  received  him  as 
a  liberator.  A  procession  of  the  clergy  and  people  went  forth 
to  welcome  him,  chanting:  ^'Blessed  is  he  that  comes  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  1 "  He  took  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  Easter, 
774,  which  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Peter. 


What  is  Gharlemagne's  position  in  histoiy?  What  was  the  task  of  hiB 
life?  In  what  did  his  ability,  as  a  statesman,  oonsist?  What  was  the  cha* 
Meter  ox  his  acts?  What  were  the  first  events  of  his  reign?  What  was  his 
relation  to  the  Lombard  king?  What  course  did  he  take,  and  with  what  re- 
aalt?    When  did  he  Tisit  Rome,  and  what  happened? 
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In  May  Pavia  feil  into  Charlemagne^s  hands.  Desidenus 
was  sent  into  a  monastery,  the  widow  and  children  of  Karlo- 
man disappeared,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Longobards,  em- 
bracing  all  Northern  and  Central  Italj,  was  annexed  to  the 
empire  of  the  Franks.  The  people  were  allowed  to  retain  both 
their  laws  and  their  dukes,  or  local  rulers,  but,  in  spite  of 
these  Privileges,  they  soon  rose  in  revolt  against  their  con- 
queror.  Gharlemagne  had  returned  to  finish  his  work  with 
the  Saxons,  when  in  776  this  revolt  called  him  back  to  Italy. 
The  movement  was  temporarily  suppressed,  and  he  hastened 
to  Germany  to  resome  his  interrupted  task. 

The  Saxons  were  the  only  remaining  (jerman  people  who 
resisted  both  the  Frank  rule  and  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity.  They  held  all  of  what  is  now  Westphalia,  Hannover 
and  Brunswick,  to  the  river  Elbe,  and  were  still  strong,  in 
spite  of  their  constant  and  wasting  wars.  Daring  his  first 
campaign,  in  772,  Gharlemagne  had  overrun  Westphalia,  taken 
possession  of  the  fortified  camp  of  the  Saxons ,  and  destroyed 
the  "Irmin-pillar,"  which  seems  to  have  been  a  monument 
erected  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  Varus  by  Hermann. 
The  people  submitted,  and  promised  allegiance;  but  the  foUow- 
ing  year,  aroused  by  the  appeals  of  their  duke  or  chieftain, 
Wittekind,  they  rebelled  in  a  body.  The  Frisians  joined  them, 
the  priests  and  missionaries  were  slaughtered  or  expelled,  and 
all  the  former  Saxon  territory ,  nearly  to  the  Rhine ,  was  re- 
taken  by  Wittekind. 

Gharlemagne  coUected  a  large  army  and  renewed  the  war 
in  775.  He  pressed  forward  as  far  as  the  river  Weser,  when, 
carelessly  dividing  his  forces,  one  half  of  them  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retreat.  His  second  expedition 
to  Italy,  at  this  time,  was  made  with  all  possible  haste,  and  a 
new  army  was  ready  on  his  return.  Westphalia  was  now 
wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  and  the  people  generally  sub- 
mitted, although  they  were  compelled  to  be  baptized  as  Chris- 


What  was  the  end  of  the  Lomhard  war?  How  did  the  people  sahmit? 
What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Saxons?  Their  territory?  When  was  Charle- 
magne's  first  campaign?  What  did  he  do?  Who  headed  the  Saxons?  What 
was  the  resnlt?  When  was  the  war  renewed?  What  was  Gharlemague's 
success  ? 
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tians.  In  May,  777,  Charlemagoe  held  an  assemblj  of  the 
people  at  Paderborn:  nearly  all  the  Saxon  nobles  attended, 
und  swore  fealty  to  him,  while  many  of  them  Bubtnitted  to  the 
rite  of  baptisu. 


At  this  assembly  euddenly  appeared  a  deputation  of  Sara- 
cen  princes  from  Spain,  who  Bought  Charleraagae's  holp  against 
the  tyraany  of  the  Caliph  of  Cordova.  He  was  indaced  by 
religtouB  or  ambitioas  motives  to  consent,  neglecting  for  the 


t  Saiam  anb- 
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üme  the  great  work  he  Lad  undertaken  in  his  own  Empire. 
In  the  summer  of  778  he  crossed  the  Fyrenees,  took  the  cities 
of  Pampeluna  and  Saragossa,  and  delivered  all  Spain  north  of 
the  £bro  rirer  from  the  hands  of  the  Saracen  Caliph.  This 
territory  was  attached  to  the  empire  as  the  Spanish  Mark,  or 
province:  it  was  inhabited  both  by  Saracens  and  Franks,  who 
dwelt  side  by  side  and  became  more  or  less  united  in  language, 
habits  and  manners. 

On  his  return  to  France ,  Gharlemagne  was  attacked  by  a 
large  force  of  the  native  Basqnes,  in  the  pass  of  Boncesvalles, 
in  the  Pyrenees.  His  warriors,  taken  by  surprise  in  the  narrow 
ravine  and  cmshed  by  rocks  roUed  down  upon  them  from 
above,  could  make  little  resistance,  and  the  rear  colamn,  with 
all  the  plunder  gathered  in  Spain,  feil  into  the  enemy^s  hands. 
Here  was  slain  the  famoas  paladin,  Boland,  the  Gount  of  Brit* 
tany,  who  became  the  theme  of  poets  down  to  the  time  of 
Ariosto.  Gharlemagne  was  so  infuriated  by  his  defeat  that  he 
hanged  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  on  the  charge  of  treachery, 
becausehis  territory  induded  apart  of  the  lands  of  the  Basques. 

Upon  the  heels  of  this  disaster  came  the  news  that  the 
Saxons  had  again  arisen,  under  the  lead  of  Wittekind,  des- 
troyed  their  churches,  murdered  the  priests,  and  carried  fire 
and  sword  to  the  very  walls  of  Gologne  and  Goblentz.  Gharle- 
magne sent  his  best  troops,  by  forced  marches,  in  advance  of 
his  Coming,  but  he  was  not  able  to  take  the  field  until  the 
foUowing  spring.  During  779  and  a  part  of  780,  after  much 
labor  and  many  battles,  he  seemed  to  have  subdued  the  stub- 
bom  race,  the  most  of  whom  accepted  Ghristian  baptism  for 
the  third  time.  Gharlemagne  thereupon  went  to  Italy  once 
more,  in  order  to  restore  order  among  the  Longobards,  whose 
local  Chiefs  were  becoming  restless  in  his  absence.  His  two 
young  sons,  Pippin  and  Ludwig  were  crowned  by  Pope  Adrian 
as  kings  of  Longobardia,  or  Lombardy  (which  then  embraoed 
the  greater  part  of  Northern  and  Gentral  Italy),  and  Aqui- 
taine. 


What  did  Gharlemagne  accomplish  in  Spain?  What  became  of  tho  con- 
quered  territory?  What  happened  on  his  retum  to  France?  Who  was  slain 
at  Boncesvalles?  What  act  did  Gharlemagne  commit?  What  new  tronble 
foUowed  ?  How  did  Gharlemagne  meet  it?  When  did  he  restore  order?  What 
occnred  during  his  nezt  yisit  to  Italy? 
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After  bis  return  to  Germany,  he  convoked  a  parliament, 
or  populär  assembly  at  Paderborn ,  in  782 ,  partly  in  order  to 
give  tbe  Saxons  a  stronger  impression  of  the  power  of  the 
Empire.  The  people  seemed  quiet,  and  he  was  deceived  by 
their  bearing;  for,  afber  he  had  left  them  to  retum  to  the 
Rhine,  they  rose  again,  headed  by  Wittekind,  who  had  been 
for  some  years  a  fugitive,  in  Denmark.  Three  of  Charlemagne's 
Chief  ofßcials,  who  immediately  hastened  to  the  scene  of  trouble 
with  such  troops  as  they  could  collect,  met  Wittekind  in  the 
Teutoburger  Forest,  not  far  from  the  field  where  Yarus  and 
his  legions  were  destroyed.  A  similar  fate  awaited  them :  the 
Frank  army  was  so  completely  cut  to  pieces  that  but  few  es- 
caped  to  teil  the  tale. 

Gharlemagne  marched  immediately  into  the  Saxon  land: 
the  rebels  dispersed  at  his  approach  and  Wittekind  again  be- 
came  a  fugitive.  The  Saxon  nobles  humbly  renewed  their  Sub- 
mission, and  tried  to  throw  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  re- 
bellion  upon  Wittekind.  Gharlemagne  was  not  satisfied:  he 
had  been  mortified-in  his  pride  as  a  monarch,  and  for  once  he 
cast  aside  his  usual  moderation  and  prudence.  He  demanded 
that  4500  Saxons,  no  doubt  the  most  prominent  among  the 
people,  should  be  given  up  to  him,  and  then  ordered  them  all 
to  be  beheaded  on  the  same  day.  This  deed  of  blood,  instead 
of  intimidating  the  Saxons,  provoked  them  to  fury.  They 
arose  as  one  man,  and  in  783  defeated  Gharlemagne  near  Det- 
mold. He  retreated  to  Faderborn,  received  reinforcements, 
and  was  enabled  to  venture  a  second  battle,  in  which  he  was 
victorious.  He  remaiued  for  two  years  longer  in  Thüringia 
and  Saxony,during  which  timehe  undertook  a  wintercampaign, 
for  which  the  people  were  not  prepared.  By  the  summer  of 
785,  the  Saxons,  finding  their  homes  destroyed  and  themselves 
rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers,  yielded  to  the  mercy  of  tho 
conqueror.  Wittekind,  who,  the  legend  says,  had  stolen  in 
disguise  into  Gharlemagne's  camp,  was  so  impressed  by  the 
bearing  of  the  king  and  the  pomp  of  the  religious  Services, 


What  assembly  did  he  convokef  when,  and  why?  How  did  the  Saxons 
behaye?  What  happened  to  Gharlemagne's  ofücials?  How  was  he  received 
by  the  Saxons?  What  reyenge  did  he  take?  What  effect  did  this  produoe? 
Wliat  was  Charlemagne's  oourse?    When  did  the  Saxons  submit? 
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that  he  also  submitted  and  received  baptlsm.  One  account 
states  that  Gbarlemagne  named  him  Duke  of  the  Saxons  and 
was  thenceforth  his  friend;  another,  that  he  sank  into  ob- 
scurity. 

Charlemagne  was  now  free  to  make  another  journey  to 
Italy,  where  he  suppressed  some  fresh  troubles  among  the 
Lombards  (as  we  must  henceforth  style  the  Longobards) ,  and 
forced  Aragis,  the  Duke  of  Benevento,  to  render  his  Submission. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Ba- 
varians,  whose  Duke,  Tassilo,  had  preserved  an  armed  neu- 
trality  during  the  previous  wars,  but  was  suspected  of  secretly 
conspiring  with  the  Lombards,  Byzantines,  and  even  the  Avars, 
for  help  to  enable  him  to  throw  off  the  Frank  yoke.  At  a 
general  diet  of  the  whole  empire,  held  in  Woims  in  787, 
Tassilo  did  not  appear,  and  Charlemagne  made  this  a  pretext 
for  invading  Bavaria. 

Three  armies,  in  Italy,  Suabia  and  Thüringia,  were  set  in 
motion  at  the  same  time,  and  resistance  appeared  so  hopeless 
that  Tassilo  surrendered  at  once.  Charlemagne  pardoned  him 
at  first,  under  stipulations  of  stricter  dependence,  but  he  was 
conyicted  of  conspiracy  at  a  diet  held  the  foUowing  year,  when 
he  and  his  sons  were  found  guilty  and  sent  into  a  monastery. 
His  dynasty  came  to  an  end ,  and  Bavaria  was  portioned  out 
among  a  number  of  Frank  Counts,  the  people,  nevertheless, 
being  allowed  to  retain  their  own  political  institutions. 

The  incorporation  of  Bavaria  with  the  Frank  empire 
brought  a  new  task  to  Charlemagne.  The  Avars ,  who  had 
gradually  extended  their  rule  across  the  Alps,  nearly  to  the 
Adnatic,  were  strong  and  dangerous  neighbors.  In  791  he 
entered  their  territory  and  laid  it  waste,  as  far  as  the  river 
Raab;  then,  having  lost  all  his  horses  on  the  march,  he  was 
obliged  to  return.  At  home,  a  new  trouble  awaited  him.  His 
son,  Pippin,  whom  he  had  installed  as  king  of  Lombardy,  was 
discovered  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  to  usurp  his  own 
throne.    Pippin  was  terribly  flogged,  and  then   sent  into  a 


What  is  Said  of  Wittekind  ?  What  became  of  him  ?  What  was  Charle- 
magne's  next  movement?  Of  what  was  Taasilo  suspected?  What  measures 
were  taken  against  him?  What  was  his  final  fate?  How  was  Bavaria  dis- 
posed  of  ?    What  were  the  events  of  tbe  march  against  the  Avars? 
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monastery  for  the  rest  of  his  days;  bis  fellow-conspirators 
were  executed. 

When  Charlemagne  applied  his  System  of  military  conscrip- 
tion  to  the  Saxons ,  to  recruit  his  army  before  renewing  the 
war  with  the  Avars,  they  rose  once  more  in  rebellion,  slew  his 
agents,  bumed  the  churches,  and  drove  out  the  priests,  who 
had  made  themselves  hated  by  their  despotism  and  by  claim- 
ing  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  Charlemagne 
was  thus  obliged  to  subdue  them  and  to  fight  the  Avars ,  at 
the  same  time.  The  double  war  lasted  until  796 ,  when  the 
residence  of  the  Avar  Khan,  with  the  intrenched  "ring"  or 
fort,  containing  all  the  treasures  amassed  by  the  tribe  during 
the  raids  of  two  hundred  years,  was  captured.  All  the  country, 
as  far  eastward  as  the  rivers  Theiss  and  Raab,  was  wasted  and 
almost  depopulated.  The  remnant  of  the  Avars  acknowledged 
themselves  Frank  subjects,  but  for  greater  security,  Charle- 
magne established  Bavarian  colonies  in  the  fertile  land  along 
the  Danube.  The  latter  formed  a  province,  called  the  East- 
Mark,  which  became  the  foundation  upon  which  Austria  (the 
East-kingdom)  afterwards  rose. 

The  Saxons  were  subjected — or  seemed  to  be — about  the 
same  time.  Many  of  the  people  retreated  into  Holstein,  which 
was  then  called  North -Albingia;  but  Charlemagne  allied  himself 
with  a  branch  of  the  Slavonic  Wends,  defeated  them  there, 
and  took  possession  of  their  territory.  He  built  fortresses  at 
Halle,  Magdeburg,  and  Buchen,  near  Hamburg,  colonized 
10,000  Saxons  among  the  Franks,  and  replaced  them  by  an 
equal  number  of  the  latter.  Then  he  established  Christianity 
for  the  fifth  time,  by  ordering  that  all  who  failed  to  present 
themselves  for  baptism  should  be  put  to  death.  The  indomit- 
able  spirit  of  the  people  still  led  to  occasional  outbreaks,  but 
these  became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  ceased  as  the 
new  faith  Struck  deeper  root. 

In  the  year  799,  Pope  Leo  HL  suddenly  appeared  in 


What  family  trouble  befeil  Charlemagne,  and  how  was  it  settled?  Wbat 
were  tbe  acts  of  the  Saxons?  Wbat  was  the  double  war,  and  how  long  did 
It  last?  Wbat  was  Charlemagne's  success  against  tbe  Avars?  What  became 
of  their  country?  Wbat  was  tbe  new  province  called,  and  wbat  grew  out  of 
It?  Of  wbat  nortbern  province  did  Charlemagne  get  possession?  Wbat 
fortresses  did  he  build?    How  did  be  establisb  Christianity? 
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Charlemagne's  camp  at  Paderborn,  a  fugitive  from  a  Gon- 
spiracy  of  the  Boman  nobles,  by  wbich  bis  life  was  tbreatened. 
He  was  received  witb  all  possible  bonors,  and  after  some  time 
spent  in  secret  Councils,  was  sent  back  to  Rome  witb  a  strong 
escort.  In  tbe  autumn  of  tbe  following  year,  Cbarlemagne 
foUowed  bim.  A  civil  and  ecclesiastical  assembly  was  beld  at 
Rome,  and  pronounced  tbe  Pope  free  from  tbe  cbarges  made 
against  bim ;  tben  (no  doubt  aceording  to  previons  agreement) 
on  Cbristmas-Day,  800,  Leo  III.  crowned  Cbarlemagne  as  Ro- 
man Emperor,  in  tbe  Catbedral  of  St.  Peter's.  Tbe  people 
greeted  bim  witb  cries  of  "Life  and  victory  to  Carolo  Augusto, 
crowned  by  God,  tbe  great,  tbe  peace-bringing  Emperor  of  tbe 
Romans ! " 

If,  by  tbis  step,  tbe  Pope  seemed  to  fbrget  tbe  aspirations 
of  tbe  Churcb  for  temporal  power,  on  tbe  otber  band  be  ren- 
dered  bimself  for  ever  independent  of  bis  nominal  subjection  to 
tbe  Byzantine  Emperors.  For  Cbarlemagne,  tbe  new  dignity 
gave  bis  rule  its  füll  and  final  autbority.  Tbe  people,  in  wbose 
traditions  tbe  grandeur  of  tbe  old  Roman  Empire  was  still 
kept  alive,  now  bebeld  it  renewed  in  tbeir  ruler  and  tbemselves. 
Cbarlemagne  stood  at  tbe  bead  of  an  Empire  wbicb  was  to 
include  all  Cbristendom,  and  to  imitate ,  in  its  civil  Organiza- 
tion, tbe  Spiritual  rule  of  tbe  Cburcb.  On  tbe  one  side  were 
kingdoms,  ducbies,  countsbips  and  tbe  communities  of  tbe 
people,  all  subject  to  bim;  on  tbe  otber  side,  bisboprics,  mon- 
asteries  and  tbeir  dependencies,  cburcbes  and  individual  souls, 
subject  to  tbe  Pope.  Tbe  latter  acknowledged  tbe  Emperor 
äs  bis  temporal  sovereign:  tbe  Emperor  acknowledged  tbe  Pope 
as  bis  Spiritual  sovereign.  Tbe  idea  was  grand ,  and  at  tbat 
time  did  not  seem  impossible  to  fulfil ;  but  tbe  furtber  course 
of  history  sbows  bow  bostile  tbe  two  principles  may  become, 
wben  tbey  botb  grasp  at  tbe  same  power. 

Tbe  Greek  Emperors  at  Constantinople  were  not  strong 
enougb  to  protest  against  tbis  bestowal  of  a  dignity  wbicb 


Who  took  refuge  in  his  camp ,  when «  and  why  ?  How  -wae  he  treated? 
When  and  where  was  Cbarlemagne  crowned  ?  How  was  he  ealuted  ?  What 
did  the  Pope  gain  by  this  Btep?  What  was  Gharlemagne's  idea  of  empire? 
How  were  the  two  power«  divided?  How  did  the  Emperor  and  Pope  acknow» 
ledge  eaoh  other? 
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they  elaimed  for  themselves«  A  long  series  of  negotiations 
foUowed,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Emperor  Nicephorus, 
in  812,  acknowledged  Charlemagne^s  title.  The  latter,  im- 
mediately  after  his  coronation  in  Rome ,  drew  up  a  new  oath 
of  allegiance,  which  he  required  to  be  taken  by  the  whole 
male  population  of  the  Empire.  About  this  time,  he  entered 
into  friendly  relations  with  the  famoiis  Caliph,  Haroun  AI- 
raschid  of  Bagdad  (of  the  "Arabian  Nights" ).  They  sent  em- 
bassies,  bearing  magniücent  presents,  to  each  other's  courts, 
and  at  Charlemagne^s  request,  Haroun  took  the  holy  places  in 
Palestine  under  his  special  protection ,  and  allowed  the  Chris- 
tians to  visit  them. 

"With  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  however,  the  Emperor  had 
constant  trouble.  They  made  repeated  incursions  across  the 
Ebro,  into  the  Spanish  Mark,  and  ravaged  the  shores  of 
Majorca,  Minorca  and  Corsica,  which  belonged  to  the  Frank 
Empire.  Moreover,  the  extension  of  his  frontier  on  the  east 
brought  Charlemagne  into  collision  with  the  Slavonic  tribes  in 
the  territory  now  belonging  to  Prussia  beyond  the  Elbe,  Sax- 
ony  and  Bohemia.  He  easily  defeated  them,  but  could  not 
check  their  plundering  and  roving  propensities.  In  the  year 
808 ,  Holstein  as  far  as  the  Elbe  was  invaded  by  the  Banish 
king,  Gottfried,  who,  after  returning  home  with  mach  booty, 
commenced  the  construction  of  that  line  of  defence  along  the 
Eider  river,  called  the  Dannewerk^  which  exists  to  this  day. 

Charlemagne  had  before  this  conquered  and  annexed  Fries- 
land. His  Empire  thus  included  all  France ,  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  stretching  eastward  along  the  Danube  to  Presburg, 
with  Spain  to  the  Ebro,  and  Italy  to  the  Garigliano  river,  the 
later  boundary  between  Rome  and  Naples.  There  were  no 
wars  serious  enough  to  call  him  into  the  ficld  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  reign,  and  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  encourage- 
ment  of  leaming  and  the  arts.  He  established  schools,  fostered 
new  branches  of  industry,  and  sought  to  build  up  the  higher 


What  course  was  taken  by  the  Oreek  Emperor?  What  did  Charlemagne 
demand  of  his  subjects?  With  whom  did  he  establish  friendly  relations? 
What  favor  did  the  Caliph  grant?  What  farther  trouble  did  the  Saracens 
give?  What  other  tribes  were  not  subdued?  When  was  the  Danish  Invasion? 
What  other  land  had  Charlemagne  conquered?  What  were  the  bouudaries  of 
his  Empire?    To  what  did  he  devote  the  last  years  of  his  reign? 
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civiliaation  whicli  followB  peace  and  orJer.  He  was  very  fond 
of  the  German  Unguage,  and  by  bis  ordere  a  compLete  collec" 
tion  was  made  ef  the  songs  and  poeticHl  legends  of  tha  peopte. 
Forsaking  Paris,  which  had  been  the  Frank  capital  for  nearly 
three  centuries,  he  removed  hia  coort  to  Ais-la-Chapelle  and 
Ingelheim,  near  the  Rhine ,  founded  the  city  of  Frankfort  on 
the  Main,  and  couverted,  before  he  died,  all  tfaat  war-wasted 
region  iato  a  peacefol  and  populous  country. 


No  ruler  before  Charlemagne,  and  none  for  at  least  fonr 
ceutaries  after  him ,  did  so  mach  to  increase  and  perpetuate 
the  learniiig  of  hia  time.  Döring  his  meals ,  some  one  alwaya 
read  aloud  to  him  out  of  old  chronicles  or  theological  works. 
He  Bpoke  Latin  fluently,  and  had  b  good  knowledge  of  Greek. 
In  Order  to  become  a  good  writer,  he  carried  his  tahlets  about 
with  him,  and  even  slept  with  them  under  his  pillow.  The 
men  whom  he  assembled  athis  Court  were  the  most  intelligent 
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of  that  age.  His  chaplain  and  chief  counsellor  was  Alcuin,  an 
Englisb  monk,  and  a  man  of  great  learning.  His  secretary, 
Einhard  (or  Eginhard)  wrote  a  history  of  the  Emperor's  lifo 
and  times.  Among  his  other  friends  were  Panl  Diaconns ,  a 
learned  Lombard,  and  the  chronicler,  Bishop  Turpin.  These 
men  formed,  with  Gharlemagne,  a  literary  society,  which  held 
regalar  meetings  to  discass  matters  of  science,  politics  and 
literature. 

Under  Gharlemagne,  the  political  institutions  of  the  Mero- 
vingian  kings,  as  well  as  those  which  existed  among  the  Ger- 
man  races,  were  materially  changed.  As  far  as  possible ,  he 
set  aside  the  Dukes ,  each  of  whom ,  up  to  that  time ,  was  the 
head  of  a  tribe  or  division  of  the  people,  and  broke  up  their 
half-independent  states  into  districts,  governed  by  Gounts. 
These  districts  were  divided  into  "  hundreds ,"  as  in  the  old 
Germanic  times,  each  in  charge  of  a  noble,  who  every  week 
acted  as  judge  in  smaller  civil  or  crimihal  cases.  The  Gounts, 
in  conjunction  with  from  seven  to  twelve  magistrates,  held 
monthly  courts  wherein  cases  which  concemed  life,  freädom  or 
landed  property  were  decided.  They  were  also  obliged  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  when  called  upon*  The 
same  Obligation  rested  upon  the  archbishops ,  bishops ,  and 
abbots  of  the  monasteries ,  all  of  whom ,  together  with  the 
Gounts,  were  called  Yassals  of  the  Empire. 

The  free  men,  in  case  of  war,  were  compelled  to  serve  as 
horsemen  or  foot-soldiers,  according  to  their  wealth,  either 
three  or  five  of  the  very  poorest  fiimishing  one  well-equipped 
man.  The  soldiers  were  not  only  not  paid,  but  each  was 
obliged  to  bear  his  own  expenses;  so  the  bürden  feil  very 
heavily  upon  this  class  of  the  people.  In  Order  to  escape  it, 
large  numbers  of  the  poorer  freemen  voluntarily  became  de- 
pendents  of  the  nobility  or  clergy,  who  in  return  equipped 
and  supported  them.  The  national  assemblies  were  still 
annually  held,  but  the  people,  in  becoming  dependents,  gra- 


What  learned  men  were  assembled  at  his  Court?  What  Society  did  they 
form?  What  changes  did  he  introduce  in  civil  government?  How  -were  the 
districts  and  hundreds  governed?  What  were  the  nobles  and  priests  obliged 
to  do?  What  were  they  styled?  What  Service  was  required  of  the  free  men? 
Why  was  this  a  bürden  to  them?    What  did  they  do,  to  escape  it? 
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dually  lost  their  ancient  autbority,  and  iheir  votes  ceased  to 
control  the  courso  of  events.  The  only  part  they  played  in 
the  assemblies  was  to  bring  tribute  to  the  Emperor,  to  whom 
they  paid  no  taxes,  and  whose  court  was  kept  up  partly  from 
their  ofiferings  and  partly  from  the  revenues  of  the  "domains^' 
or  crown-lands.  Thus,  while  Charlemagne  introduced  through- 
out  bis  whole  empire  a  unity  of  govemment  and  an  order  un- 
known  before ;  while  he  anticipated  Prassia  in  making  all  bis 
people  liable,  at  any  time,  to  military  senrice,  on  the  other 
band  he  was  slowly  and  unconsciously  changing  the  free  Ger- 
mans  into  a  race  of  lords  and  serfs. 

It  is  not  likely,  either,  that  the  people  themselves  saw  the 
tendency  of  bis  govemment.  Their  respect  and  love  for  bim 
increased,  as  the  comparative  peace  of  the  Empire  allowed  bim 
to  tum  to  interests  which  more  immediately  concemed  their 
lives.  In  bis  ordinary  habits  he  was  as  simple  as  they.  His 
daughters  spun  and  wove  the  flax  for  his  piain  linen  garments ; 
personally  he  looked  after  his  orchards  and  vegetable  gardens, 
set  the  schools  an  example  by  learning  to  improye  his  own 
reading  and  writing,  treated  high  and  low  with  equal  frank- 
ness  and  beartiness,  and,  even  in  bis  old  age,  surpassed  all 
around  bim  in  feats  of  strength  or  endurance.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  serfdom  in  bowing  to  a  man  so  magnificently  en- 
dowed  by  nature  and  so  favored  by  fortune. 

One  event  came  to  embitter  his  last  days.  The  Scandi- 
na'vian  Goths,  now  known  as  Norsemen,  were  beginning  to 
build  their  **sea-dragons"  and  sally  forth  on  voyages  of  plunder 
andconquest.  They  laid  waste  the  shores  of  Holland  and 
Northern  France,  and  the  legend  says  that  Charlemagne  burst 
into  tears  of  rage  and  shame ,  on  perceiving  his  inability  to 
subdue  them  or  prevent  their  incursions.  One  of  his  last  acts 
was  to  Order  the  construction  of  a  fleet  at  Boulogne,  but  when 
it  was  ready  the  Norse  Yikings  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  ravaged  the  southem  coast  of  France. 


What  effeet  had  this  on  their  political  power?  What  part  did  they  play 
in  the  national  assemblies?  What  was  the  general  effeet  of  Gharlemagne's 
System  of  gOTemment  ?  Were  the  people  aware  of  this  ?  What  habits  of  lifo 
«nade  Charlemagne  populär?  What  event  troubled  the  close  of  his  reign? 
How  did  it  affect  him?    What  did  he  order  done? 
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Charlemagne  began  too  late  to  make  the  Germans  either  a 
□aval  or  a  commercial  people:  bis  attempt  to  unite  the  Main 
and  Danube  by  a  canal  also  fäiied,  but  the  very  design  showa 
his  wise  foreaight  and  his  energy. 


Towards  the  end  of  the  year  813|  feeling  bis  deaih  ap- 
proachiag,  he  callad  an  Imperial  Diet  together  at  Aix-Ia-Cha- 
pelle,  to  recogoize  his  eon  Ludwig  a<i  his  auccessor,  After  this 


What  ffnol  wotk  did  Iw  ■ttemptr     Whes  dld  be  ei^  ■  DIM  for 
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was  done,  he  conducted  Ludwig  to  the  Cathedral,  made  him 
vow  to  be  just  and  God-fearing  in  bis  rule,  and  then  bade  him 
take  the  Imperial  crown  from  the  altar  and  set  it  npon  bis 
head.  On  the  28tb  of  January,  814,  Charlemagne  died,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Cathedral,  where  bis  asbes  still  repose. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  EMPEBOBS  OP  THE  CABOLINOIAN  LINE.     (814 — 911.) 

Gharacter  of  Ludwig  the  Pioui.— Hii  Snbjection  to  the  Priests. — ^Injorj  to 
German  Literatare.— Division  of  the  Empire.— Treatment  of  his  Nephew, 
Bemard.— Ladwig's  Bemorse.— The  Empress  Judith  and  her  Son. — Bevolt 
of  Ltidwlg*8  Sons.— His-Abdication  and  Death.->Compact  of  Karl  the  Bald 
and  Ludwig  the  German.— The  French  and  German  Langoagee.— The  Low- 
German.-— Lothar^s  Besistance. — The  Partition  of  Yerdnn. — Germany  and 
France  separated. — The  Norsemen. — Internal  Troobles.— Ludwig  the  Ger- 
mania Sons. — His  Death. — Division  of  Germany.— Karl  the  Fat. — His  Gow- 
ardice.— The  Empire  restored.— EarPs  Death.— Duke  Arnulf  made  King. 
— He  defeats  the  Norsemen  and  Bohemians.— His  Favors  to  the  Ghurch. 
— The  "Isidorian  Decretal8*\— ^Arnulf  Growned  Emperor.— His  Death. — 
Ludwig  the  Cbild.— Invasions  of  the  Magyars. — End  of  the  Carolingian 
Line  in  Germany. 

The  last  act  of  Cbarlemagne's  lifo  in  ordering  the  m anner 
of  bis  son's  coronation, — which  was  imitated,  a  thousand  years 
afterwards,  by  Napoleon,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope, 
Pius  YII. ,  himself  set  the  crown  upon  his  own  head — showed 
that  he  designed  keeping  the  Imperial  power  independent  of 
that  of  the  Ghurch.  But  his  son,  Ludwig ,  was  already  a  sub- 
missive  and  willing  dependent  of  Rome.  During  his  reign  as 
king  of  Aquitaine  he  had  covered  the  land  with  monasteries : 
be  was  the  pupil  of  monks,  and  his  own  inclination  was  for  a 
monastic  life.  But  at  Cbarlemagne^s  death  he  was  the  only 
legitimate  beir  to  the  throne.  Being  <  therefore  obliged  to 
wear  the  Imperial  purple,  he  exercised  bis  sovereignty  chiefly 


What  commands  did  he  give  to  his  son?  When  did  he  die,  and  where  is 
he  buried? 

What  was  Charleraagne's  last  act,  and  what  did  it  indicate?  How  was  ho 
mistaken?    What  was  Ludwig's  course  in  Aquitaine? 
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in  the  interest  of  the  Church.  His  first  act  was  to  send  to  the 
Pope  the  treasures  amaBsed  by  his  father;  his  next,  to  Sur- 
round himself  with  prelates  and  priests ,  who  soon  leamed  to 
control  his  policy.  He  was  called  "Ludwig  the  Pious,"  but  in 
those  dajs,  when  so  many  worldly  qualities  were  necessary  to 
the  ruler  of  the  Empire ,  the  title  was  hardly  one  of  praise. 
He  appears  to  have  been  of  a  kindly  nature ,  and  many  of  his 
acts  show  that  he  meant  to  be  just:  the  weakness  of  his 
character,  however,  too  often  made  his  good  intentions  of  no 
avail. 

It  was  a  great  misfortune  for  Germany  that  Ludwig's 
piety  took  the  form  of  hostility  to  all  learning  except  of  a 
theological  nature.  So  far  as  he  was  able,  he  undid  the  great 
work  of  education  commenced  by  Charlemagne.  The  schools 
were  given  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  priests ,  and  the 
character  of  the  instruction.was  chaoged.  He  inflicted  an  irre- 
parable loss  on  all  after  ages  by  destroying  the  coUection  of 
ßongs,  ballads  and  legends  of  the  German  people,  which  Charle- 
magne had  taken  such  pains  to  gather  and  preserve.  It  is 
not  believed  that  a  single  copy  escaped  destruction,  although 
some  scholars  suppose  that  a  fragment  of  the  «Song  of  Hilde- 
brand," written  in  the  eighth  Century ,  may  have  formed  part 
of  the  coUection.  In  the  year  816,  Ludwig  was  visited  in 
Rheims  by  the  Pope,  Stephen  IV.,  who  again  crowned  him  Em- 
peror  in  the  Cathedral,  and  thus  restored  the  spiritual  au- 
thority  which  Charlemagne  had  tried  to  set  aside.  Ludwig's 
attempts  to  release  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Bishops,  nion- 
asteries  and  priesthood  from  the  payment  of  taxes ,  and  the 
Obligation  to  fumish  soldiers  in  case  of  war,  created  so  much 
dissatisfaction  among  the  nobles  and  people,  that,  at  a  diet 
held  the  following  year,  he  was  summoned  to  divido  the 
goVernment  of  the  Empire  among  his  three  sons.  He  resisted 
at  first,  but  was  finally  forced  to  consent:  his  eldestson, Lothar, 
was  crowned  as  Co-Emperor  of  the  Franks,  Ludwig  as  king 
of  Bavaria,  and  Pippin,  his  third  son,  as  king  of  Aquitaine. 


How  did  he  exeroise  bis  sovereignty?  What  were  Ms  first  acts?  What 
was  he  called?  What  was  his  nature?  What  was  the  most  unfoxtunate  form 
of  Ludwig's  piety?  What  great  loss  did  he  inflict  on  Germany?  When  was 
he  again  crowned,  where,  and  by  whom?  What  did  he  attempt  to  do?  What 
was  the  result?    How  were  his  sons  crowned? 
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In  tliis  division  no  notioe  was  taken  of  Bernard,  king  of 
Lombardy,  also  a  grandson  of  Charlemagne.  The  latter  at 
once  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  certain  Frank  nobles,  to 
have  bis  rights  recognized;  but,  while  preparing  for  war,  he 
was  indaced,  ander  promises  of  bis  personal  safety,  to  visit 
the  Emperor^s  court.  Tbere,  after  having  revealed  the  names 
of  bis  feUow-conspirators ,  he  was  treacherously  arrested,  and 
lils  eyes  put  out ;  in  consequence  of  which  treatment  he  died. 
The  Empress,  Irmingarde,  died  soon  afterwards,  and  Ludwig 
was  so  overcome  both  by  grief  for  her  loss  and  remorse  for 
having  caused  the  death  of  bis  nephew,  that  he  was  with  great 
dif&cttlty  restrained  from  abdicating  and  retiring  into  a  mon- 
astery.  It  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  priesthood  to  lose 
so  powerful  a  friend,  and  they  finally  persuaded  bim  to  marry 
again. 

*  His  second  wife  was  Judith,  daughter  of  Weif,  a  Bavarian 
count,  to  whom  he  was  united  in  819.  Although  this  gave 
bim  another  son,  Karl,  afterwards  known  as  Karl  (Charles)  the 
Bald,  he  appears  to  have  found  very  little  peace  of  mind.  At 
a  diet  held  in  822,  at  Attigny,  in  France,  he  appeared  publicly 
in  the  sackcloth  and  ashes  of  a  repentant  sinner,  and  made 
open  oonfe8si<m  of  his  misdeeds.  This  act  showed  bis  sincerity 
as  a  man ,  but  in  those  days  it  must  have  greatly  diminished 
the  reverence  which  the  people  feit  for  bim,  as  their  Emperor. 
The  next  year  his  son  Lothar,  who,  after  Bernard*s  death,  be- 
came  also  King  of  Lombardy,  visited  Korne  and  was  recrowned 
by  the  Pope.  For  awhile,  Lotbar  made  himself  very  populär 
by  seeking  out  and  correcting  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
the  law^. 

During  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Ludwig's  reign,  the  bound- 
aries  of  the  empire  were  constantly  disturbed  by  invasions  of 
the  Danes ,  the  Slavonic  tribes  in  Prussia,  and  the  Saracens  in 
Spain,  while  the  Basques  and  Bretons  became  turbulent  witbin 
the  realm.  All  these  revolts  or  invasions  were  suppressed ;  the 
eastem  frontier  was  not  only  held  but  extended,  and  the  mili- 


Who  eise  claimed  a  share?  Wliat  did  he  do?  What  was  his  fate?  Wbat 
etfect  had  this  aot  on  Ludwig  ?  What  course  did  the  priesthood  take?  To 
whom  was  he  marrled,  and  when?  What  pablio  repentance  did  be  make, 
when  and  where?  What  were  Lothar'8  acte  in  Italy?  By  whom  was  the 
Empire  disturbed?    How  long? 
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tary  power  of  the  Frank  empire  was  everywhere  recognized 
and  fear^d.  The  Saxons  and  Frisians,  who  had  been  treated 
with  great  mildness  by  Ludwig ,  gave  no  further  trouble ;  in 
fact,  the  whole  popülation  of  the  Empire  became  peaceablo 
and  orderly  in  proportion  as  the  higher  dvilization  encouraged 
by  Gharlemagne  was  deyeloped  among  them. 

The  remainder  of  Ludwig's  reign  might  have  been  un- 
troubled,  but  for  a  family  difficulty.  The  Empress  Judith  de- 
manded  that  her  son,  £arl,  should  also  have  a  kingdom,  like 
his  three  step-brothers.  An  Imperial  Diet  was  therefore  cal- 
led  together  at  Worms ,  in  829 ,  and,  in  spite  of  fierce  Opposi- 
tion, a  new  kingdom  was  formed  out  of  parts  of  Burgundy, 
Switzerland  and  Suabia.  The  three  sons,  Lothar,  Pippin  and 
Ludwig,  acquiesced  at  first;  but  when  a  Spanish  count,  Bernard,, 
was  appointed  regent  during  KarPs  niinority,  the  two  former 
began  secretly  to  conspire  against  their  father.  They  took 
him  captive  in  France,  and  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  force 
him  to  retire  into  a  monastery.  The  sympathies  of  the  people 
were  with  him,  and  by  their  help  he  was  able,  the  foUowing 
year,  to  regain  his  aUthority,  and  force  his  sons  to  submit. 

Ludwig,  however,  manifested  his  preference  for  his  last 
son,  £arl,  so  openly  that  in  833,  his  three  other  sons  united 
against  him,  and  a  war  ensued  which  lasted  nearly  five  years. 
Finally,  when  the  two  armies  stood  face  to  face,  on  a  piain 
near  Golmar,  in  Alsatia,  and  a  bloody  battle  between  father 
and  sons  seemed  imminent,  the  Pope,  Gregory  IV.,  suddenly 
made  his  appearance.  He  ofifered  his  Services  as  a  mediator, 
went  to  and  fro,  and  at  last  treacherously  carrled  all  the  Em- 
peror's  chief  supporters  over  to  the  camp  of  the  sons.  Ludwig, 
then  sixty  years  old  and  broken  in  strength  and  spirit,  was 
forced  to  surrender.  The  people  gave  the  name  of  "The  Field 
of  Lies"  to  the  scene  of  this  event. 

The  old  Emperor  was  compelled  by  his  sons  to  give  up  his 
sword,  to  appear  as  a  penitent  in  Ghurch^  and  to  undergo  such 


What  was  Lndwig'B  snccess  ?  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Saxons  and 
Frisians?  What  made  the  oonntrj  more  peaceful?  What  did  the  Empress 
demand?  What  was  granted?  How  did  Ludwig's  other  sons  aot?  How  did 
they  treat  their  father?  What  foUowed?  What  war  next  hroke  out,  when 
and  why?  Where  did  the  armies  meet?  Who  appeared  on  the  field?  What 
was  his  hehayiour,  and  its  result?    What  name  was  given  to  the  place? 
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*otlier  degradatioüs ,  that  the  sympathies  of  the  people  were 
again  aroused  in  bis  favor.  They  rallied  to  his  support  from 
a]l  sides :  bis  autbority  was  restored,  Lotbar,  tbe  leader  of  tbe 
rebelliou,  fied  to  Italy,  Pippin  bad  ^i^d  sbortly  before,  and 
Ludwig  proffered  bis  Submission.  Tbe  old  man  now  bad  a 
prospect  of  quiet ;  but  tbe  macbinations  of  tbe  Empress  Juditb 
on  bebalf  of  ber  son ,  Karl ,  disturbed  bis  last  years.  His  son 
Ludwig  was  marcbing  against  bim  for  tbe  second  time ,  wben 
be  died ,  in  840 ,  on  an  island  in  tbe  Kbine,  near  Ingelbeim. 

Tbe  deatb  of  Ludwig  tbe  Pious  was  tbe  signal  for  a  suc- 
cession  of  fratricidal  wars.  His  youngest  son,  Karl  tbe  Bald 
first  united  bis  interests  witb  tbose  of  bis  eldest  step-brotber, 
Lotbar,  but  be  soon  went  over  to  Ludwig^s  side,  wbile  Lotbai 
allied  bimself  witb  tbe  sons  of  Pippin,  in  Aquitaine.  A  ter- 
rific  battle  was  fougbt  near  Auxerre,  in  France,  in  tbe  Sum- 
mer of  841.  Lotbar  was  defeated,  and  Ludwig  and  Karl  tben 
determined  to  divido  tbe  Empire  between  tbem.  Tbe  foUow- 
iug  winter  tbey  came  togetber,  witb  tbeir  nobles  and  armies, 
near  Strasburg,  and  Yowed  to  keep  faitb  witb  eacb  otber 
tbencefortb.  Tbe  language  of  France  and  Germany,  even 
among  tbe  descendants  of  tbe  original  Franks ,  was  no  longer 
tbe  same,  and  tbe  oatb  wbicb  was  drawn  up  for  tbe  occasion 
was  pronounced  by  Karl  in  German  to  tbe  army  of  Ludwig, 
and  by  Ludwig  in  Frencb  to  tbe  aimy  of  KarL  Tbe  text  of 
it  bas  been  preserved,  and  it  is  a  very  interesting  illustration 
of  tbe  two  lauguages ,  as  tbey  were  spoken  a  tbousand  years 
ago.  We  will  quote  tbe  opening  pbrases ,  for  tbe  interest  of 
comparing  tbem  witb  modern  Frencb  and  German: 

Ludwig.  fFr^ncA}.  Pro  Deo     amar    et       (pro)       Christian     poblo     et  nostro 
Käxl.    (Oerman).  In  Oodes  miuna  ind  (in  thes)  Ghristianes  folohes  ind  unser 
Engliih,  In  Ood's    love    and(thatof the)  Christian     folk    and  our 


• 


Ludwig,  comnn      salvament,—       dist  dl       in  avant,—  in   qnant 

Kabii.      hedhero   gehaltnissi ,— fon   thesemo   dage  framordes, — so   fram  so 
English,   mntoal  preserration, — from     this       day         forth, —    ai    long  as 


What  was  the  Emperor  compelled  to  do?  What  was  the  eonsequence? 
Who  disturbed  his  last  years?  When,  and  under  what  oircumstanoes,  did  he 
die?  What  followed  his  death?  When  and  how  did  the  wars  terminate? 
What  compact  was  made?  How  had  the  languages  changed?  What  does  the 
oath  iUustrate? 
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Limwia.       Deal  savir        et    podir  me  danat,  Ao. 

Kabii.  mir  God       gewicsi      ind     mahd   fargibit     « 

Englith,      to  tarn  God  knowledge  and    might     gives,      « 

It  is  very  easy  to  see,  from  this  slight  specimen,  how  much 
the  langoage  of  the  Franks  had  been  modified  by  the  Gallic- 
Latin,  and  how  mach  of  the  original  tongue  (taking  the  Gothic 
Bible  of  Ulfila  as  an  evidence  of  its  character)  has  been  re- 
tained  in  Grerman  and  English.  About  the  same  time  there 
was  written  in  the  Low-German,  or  Saxon  dialect,  a  Gospel 
narrative  in  verse,  called  the  Heliand  ("Saviour"),  many 
limes  of  which  are  almost  identical  with  early  English ;  as  the 
foUowing: 

Slogun        eald  isarn 
they  drove  cold    iron 

hardo  mit  hamuron 
hard  withhammen 

ihuru        U    hendi  enii     thuru      i»   fuoti, 
through  hii  band«  and  throngh  hie  feet; 

U     Hod   ran  a«  aiheu  « 

'  hlBblood  ran  onearth. 

This  Separation  of  the  langnages  is  a  sign  of  the  dif- 
ference  in  national  character  which  now  split  asnnder  the 
great  empire  of  Gharlemagne.  Lothar,  after  the  solemn  al- 
liance  between  Karl  the  Bald  and  Ludwig,  resorted  to  des- 
perate measores.  He  ofiered  to  give  the  Saxons  their  old  laws 
and  even  to  allow  them  to  return  to  their  pagan  faith,  if  they 
would  Support  his  claims ;  he  invited  the  Norsemen  to  Belgium 
and  Northern  France;  and,  by  retreating  towards  Italy  when 
his  brothers  approached  him  in  force,  and  then  retuming  when 
an  opportunity  favored,  he  disturbed  and  wasted  the  best 
portions  of  the  Empire.  Finally  the  Bishops  intervened,  and 
after  a  long  time  spent  in  negotiations,  the  three  rival  brothers 
met  in  843,  and  agreed  to  the  famous  '^Fartition  of  Yerdun" 
(so  called  from  Yerdun,  near  Metz,  where  it  was  signed), 
by  which  the  realm  of  Gharlemagne  was  divided  among  them. 

How  do  the  two  langnages  eompare  with  the  Gothic?  What  other  work 
was  written  at  the  time?  What  langnage  doea  it  most  resemble?  Giro  some 
words  as  ezamples.  What  does  the  difference  of  the  langnages  indicate?  To 
what  measnres  did  Lothar  resort?  Who  intervened,  and  when  did  the  brothers 
meet?    To  what  did  they  agree 
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Lothar,  as  the  eldeat,  received  Italy,  together  with  a  long, 
narrow  strip  of  territory  extending  to  the  North  Sea,  in- 
cluding  part  of  Burgundy,  Switzerland,  Eastem  Belgium  and 
Holland.  All  west 
of  thia,  «mbracing 
the  greater  part  of 
Franoe ,  was  giren 
to  Karl  the  Bald; 
all  eaat,  with  a  stnp 
of  territory  west  of 
the  Khine,  from 
Basle  to  Mayence, 
"for  the  Bake  of  its 
wino,"  as  the  doou- 
ment  stated,  be- 
came  the  kingdom 
of  Ludwig,  who  ff  as 
theoceforth  calied 
"TheGemian."Th8 
last-named  also  re- 
ceived Eastern 
Switzerland  and 
Ba  varia  ,to  the  Alps. 
Thia  di Vision  was 
almost  aa  arbitrary 
and  nnnatural  as 
that  which  Pippin 
the  Short  attempted 
to  make,  Neither 
Karl'e  nor  Lud- 
wig'« sharea  in- 
cluded  all  the 
I.U1I-W10  TOB  iii»A>.  French  or  Germaa 

territory ;  while  Lo- 
thar'a  was  a  long,  narrow  alice  cut  out  of  both,  and  attacbed  to 
Italy,  where  a  now  race  and  langnage  were  already  developed 


What  territory  did  Lolhu  teoelTe?    Wbikt  K 
■nd  how  WBi  be  umedt    WluU  »ddiUoMl  teir 


dt;  did  ha  gst!    Wbot  «u 
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out  of  the  mixture  of  Romans ,  Goths  and  Lombards.  In  fact, 
It  became  necessary  to  invent  a  name  for  the  northern  pari 
of  Lothar's  dominions,  and  that  portion  between  Burgandy 
and  Holland  was  called,  after  him,  Lotharingia.  As  Lothrin- 
gen in  German,  and  Lorraine  in  French,  the  name  still  re- 
mains  in  existence. 

Each  of  the  three  monarchs  received  unrestricted  sway 
over  bis  realm.  They  agreed,  howeyer,  upon  a  common  line  of 
policy,  in  the  interest  of  the  dynasty,  and  admitted  the  right 
of  inheritance  to  each  other's  sovereignty ,  in  the  absence  of 
direct  heirs.  The  Treaty  of  Verdun,  therefore,  marks  the  be- 
ginning  of  Germany  and  France,  as  distinct  nationalities ;  and 
now,  after  foUowing  the  Germanic  races  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  for  so  many  centuries,  we  come  back  to  tecommence 
their  history  on  the  soil  where  we  first  found  them.  In  fact, 
the  Word  Leutsch,  *'(jennan,"  signifying  of  the  people,  now 
first  came  into  general  use,  to  designate  the  language  and  the 
races — Franks,  Alemanni,  Bavarians,  Thüringians,  Saxons,  &c, 
— under  Lndwig's  rule.  There  was,  as  yet,  no  political  unity 
among  these  races ;  they  were  reciprocally  jealous ,  and  often 
hostile;  but,  by  contrast  with  the  inhabitants  of  France  and 
Italy,  they  feit  their  blood-relationship  as  never  before,  and 
a  national  spirit  grew  up,  of  a  narrower  bat  more  nataral 
character  than  that  which  Charlemagne  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish. 

Internal  struggles  awaited  both  the  Roman  Emperor, 
Lothar,  and  the  Frank  king ,  Karl  the  Bald.  The  former  was 
obliged  to  suppress  revolts  in  Provence  and  Italy;  the  latter, 
in  Brittany  and  Aquitaine ,  while  the  Spanish  Mark ,  beyond 
the  Pyrenees,  passed  out  of  bis  hands.  Ludwig  the  German 
inherited  a  long  peace  at  home,  but  a  succession  of  wars  with 
the  Wends  and  Bohemians  along  bis  eastern  frontier.  The 
Norsemen  came  down  upon  bis  coasts,  destroyed  Hamburg, 
and  sailed  up  the  Elbe  with  600  vessels,  burning  and  plun- 


What  change  had  taken  place  in  Italy?  How  was  part  of  Lothar's  Em- 
pire called?  What  are  the  modern  names?  Into  -what  agreement  did  the 
three  kings  enter?  What  does  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  indicate?  What  new 
deaignation  hegan  to  he  nsed?  What  ohange  in  feeling  took  place?  What 
trouhles  came  upon  Lothar?  What  upon  Karl  the  Bald?  What  was  Ludwig 
the  Oerman's  fortune? 
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dering  wherever  they  went.  The  necessity  of  keeping  an  anny 
almost  coustantly  in  the  field  gave  the  clergy  and  nobility  an 
opportunity  of  exacting  better  terms  for  their  support;  the 
independent  Dukedoms,  snppressed  by  Charlemagne,  were  gra- 
dually  re-established,  and  thus  Ludwig  diminished  his  own 
power  while  protecting  his  territory  from  invasion. 

The  Emperor,  Lothar,  soon  discovered  that  he  had  made 
a  bad  bargain.  His  long  and  narrow  empire  was  most  dif- 
ficult  to  govern,  and  in  855,  weary  with  his  annoyances  and 
bis  cndless  marches  to  and  fro ,  he  abdicated  and  retired  into 
a  monastery,  where  he  died  within  a  week.  The  empire  was 
divided  between  his  three  sons:  Ludwig  received  Italy  and 
was  crowned  by  the  Pope;  to  Karl  was  given  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Rhone,  the  Alps  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  to 
Lothar  IL  the  portion  extending  from  the  Rhone  to  the  North 
Sea.  When  the  last  of  these  died ,  in  869 ,  Ludwig  the  Ger- 
man  and  Karl  the  Bald  divided  his  territory,  the  line  running 
between  Yerdun  and  Metz,  then  along  the  Yosges,  and  ter- 
minating  at  the  Rhine  near  Basle,— ^almost  precisely  the  same 
boundary  as  that  whioh  France  has  been  forced  to  aocept 

in  1871. 

Bat  the  conditions  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  two  kingsin842 
were  not  observed  by  either.  Karl  the  Bald  was  a  tyrannical 
and  unpopulär  sovereign,  and  when  he  failed  in  preventing 
the  Norsemen  from  ravaging  all  Western  France,  the  nobles 
determined  to  set  him  aside  and  invite  Ludwig  to  take  his 
place.  The  latter  consented,  marched  into  France  with  a  large 
army,  and  was  hailed  as  king;  but  when  his  army  retumed 
home,  and  he  trusted  to  the  promised  support  of  the  Frank 
nobles,  he  found  that  Karl  had  repurchased  their  allegiance, 
and  there  was  no  course  left  to  him  but  to  retreat  across  the 
Rhine.  The  trouble  was  settled  by  a  meeting  of  the  two  kings, 
which  took  place  at  Goblentz,  in  860. 

Ludwig  the  German  had  also,  like  his  father,  serious 


Who  invaded  his  territory,  and  -where?  What  result  followed  his  wars? 
What  was  the  end  of  Lothar's  reign?  How  was  hii  empire  divided?  W.hen 
did  Lothar  II.  die  ?  What  became  of  his  territory  ?  What  was  the  boundary 
between  Ludwig  and  Karl  ?  How  did  the  two  observe  their  oath  ?  What 
happened  to  Karl  the  Bald?  What  was  Ludwig*»  experience  in  France? 
When  and  how  was  the  matter  settled? 
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trouble  wlth  bis  sons ,  Karlmann  and  Ludwig.  He  had  made 
thc  former  Duke  of  Carinthia,  but  erelong  discovered  tbat  he 
bad  entered  into  a  conspiracy  witb  Bastitz,  king  of  tlie  Mo- 
ravian  Slavonians.  Karlmann  was  sumrooned  to  Regensburg 
(Ratisbon),  whicb  was  tben  Ludwig's  capital,  and  was  finally 
obliged  to  lead  an  army  against  bis  secret  ally,  Rastita,  wbo 
was  conquered.  A  new  war  witb  Zwentebold,  king  of  Bobemia, 
wbo  was  assisted  by  tbe  Sorbs,  Wends,  and  otber  Slayonic  tribes 
along  tbe  Elbe,  broke  out  soon  afterwards.  Earlmann  led  bis 
fatber's  forces  against  tbe  enemy,  and  after  a  struggle  of  four 
years  forced  Bobemia,  in  873,  to  become  tributary  to  Germany. 

In  875,  tbe  Emperor,  Ludwig  II.  (Lotbar's  son),  wbo  mied 
in  Italy,  died  witbout  beirs.  Karl  the  Bald  and  Ludwig  tbe 
German  immediately  called  tbeir  troops  into  tbe  field  and 
commenced  tbe  marcb  to  Italy,  in  order  to  divide  tbe  inbe- 
ritance  or  figbt  for  its  sole  possession.  Ludwig  sent  bis  sons, 
but  tbeir  uncle,  Karl  tbe  Bald,  was  before  them.  He  was 
acknowledged  by  tbe  Lombard  nobles  at  Pavia,  and  crowned 
in  Rome  by  tbe  Pope,  before  it  could  be  prevented.  Ludwig 
determined  upon  an  instant  invasion  of  France,  but  in  tbe 
midst  of  the  preparations  he  died  at  Frankfort,  in  876.  He 
was  71  years  old;  as  a  cbild  he  had  sat  on  the  knees  of  Charle- 
magne;  as  an  independent  king  of  Germany,  he  heul  reigned 
36  years,  and  witb  him  the  intelligence,  prudence  and  power 
which  had  distinguished  the  Carolingian  line  came  to  an  end. 

Again  the  kingdom  was  divided  among  three  sons.  Karl- 
mann, Ludwig  tbe  Younger,  and  Karl  the  Fat ;  and  again  there 
were  civil  wars.  Karl  the  Bald  made  haste  to  inväde  Germany 
before  the  brotbers  were  in  a  condition  to  oppose  him ;  büt  be 
was  met  by  Ludwig  the  Younger  and  terribly  defeated,  near 
Andernach  on  the  Rhino.  Tbe  next  year  he  died,  leaving  one 
son,  Ludwig  the  Stammerer,  to  succeed  him. 

The  brotbers,  in  accordance  witb  a  treaty  made  before 
tbeir  fatber's  death,  tbus  divided  Germany:  Karl  mann  took 
Bavaria,  Carinthia,  the  provinces  on  tbe  Danube,  and  the  half- 

What  other  trouble  had  Ludwig?  In  what  was  his  son,  Earlmann,  en- 
gaged?  What  was  he  eompelled  to  do?  What  new  war  foUowed,  when  and 
how  did  it  end?  What  happened  in  875?  What  immediately  foUowed  thit 
erent?  What  was  Karl's  success?  When  and  were  did  Ludwig  die?  De- 
ecribe  his  reign.  What  foUowed  his  death  ?  What  was  the  end  of  Karl  the 
Bald? 
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sovereignty  over  Bohemia  and  Moravia ;  Ludwig  the  Yoiinger 
became  king  over  all  Northern  and  Central  Germany,  leaving 
Suabia  (formerly  Alemannia)  for  Karl  the  Fat.  Karlmann's 
first  act  was  to  take  possession  of  Italy,  which  acknowledged 
his  rule.  He  was  soon  afterwards  strack  with  apoplexy,  and 
died  in  880.  Karl  the  Fat  had  already  crossed  the  Alps;  he 
forced  the  Lombard  nobles  to  accept  him,  and  was  crowned 
£mperor  at  Rome,  as  Karl  IIL,  in  881.  Meanwhile  the  Ger- 
mans  had  recognized  Ludwig  the  Yotmger  as  Karlmann's  heir, 
and  had  given  to  Arnulf,  the  latter's  illegitimate  son,  the 
Duchy  of  Carinthia. 

Ludwig  the  Younger  died,  childless.  in  882,  And  thus  Ger- 
many  and  Italy  became  one  empire  under  Karl  the  Fat.  By 
this  time  Friesland  and  Holland  were  suffering  fi:om  the  in- 
vasions  of  the  Norsemen,  who  had  built  a  strong  camp  on  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse,  and  were  beginning  to  threaten  Germany. 
Karl  marched  against  them,  but,  afber  a  siege  of  some  weeks, 
he  shamefully  purchased  a  truce  by  giving  them  territory  in 
Holland,  and  large  sums  in  gold  and  silver,  and  by  marrying 
a  princess  of  the  Carolingian  blood  to  Gottfried,  their  chief- 
tain.  They  then  sailed  down  the  Meuse,  with  200  vessels 
laden  with  plunder. 

All  classes  of  the  Germans  were  fiUed  with  rage  and  shame, 
at  this  disgrace.  The  Dukes  and  Princes  who  were  building 
up  their  local  govemments  profited  by  the  state  of  affairs,  to 
strengthen  their  power.  Karl  was  called  to  Italy  to  defend 
the  Pope  against  the  Saracens ,  and  when  he  retumed  to  Ger- 
many in  884 ,  he  found  a  Count  Hugo  almost  independent  in 
Lorraine ,  the  Norsemen  in  possession  of  the  Rhine  nearly  as 
far  as  Cologne,  and  Arnulf  of  Carinthia  engaged  in  a  fierce 
war  with  Zwentebold,  king  of  Bohemia.  Karl  tumed  his  foroes 
against  the  last  of  these,  subdued  him,  and  then,  with  the  help 
of  the  Frisians,  expelled  the  Norsemen.  The  two  crowned 
sons  of  Karl  the  Bald,  Ludwig  and  Karlmann,  died  about  this 
time,  and  the  only  remaining  son ,  Charles  (afterwards  called 

How  did  Liidwig*8  sons  divido  Germany?  Wbat  was  Earlmaim^s  history? 
What  was  aooomplished  by  Karl  the  Fat?  What  had  the  Germans  done? 
What  was  the  next  event?  What  new  Invasion  took  place?  How  did  Karl 
the  Fat  meet  it?  What  was  the  effect  of  his  oourse?  What  was  the  State  of 
things  in  Germany,  in  8S4?    What  sucoesses  had  Karl? 
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tbe  Silly),  was  still  a  young  child.  The  Frank  nobles  tbere- 
fore  offered  tbe  throne  to  Karl  tbe  Fat,  wbo  accepted  it  and 
thus  restored,  for  a  short  time,  tbe  Empire  of  Charlemagne. 

Once  more  be  proved  bimself  sbamefully  unworthy  of  tbe 
power  confided  to  bis  bands.  He  suffered  Paris  to  sustain  a 
nine  months'  siege  by  tbe  Norsemen,  before  be  marcbed  to  its 
assistance,  and  then,  instead  of  meeting  tbe  foemen  in  open 
field,  be  paid  them  a  beavy  ransom  for  tbe  city  and  allowed 
tbem  to  spend  tbe  following  winter  in  Burgundy,  and  plunder 
tbe  land  at  their  will.  Tbe  result  was  a  general  conspiracy 
against  bis  rule,  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  France.  At  tbe 
«liead  of  it  was  Bishop  Luitward,  Karl's  Cbancellor  and  con- 
fidential  friend,  wbo,  being  detected,  fled  to  Arnulf  in  Garin- 
tbia,  and  instigated  tbe  latter  to  rise  in  rebellion.  Arnulf  was 
everywbere  victorious:  Karl  tbe  Fat,  deserted  by  bis  army 
and  tbe  dependent  German  nobles,  was  forced,  in  887,  to  resign 
tbe  throne  and  retire  to  an  estate  in  Suabia,  wbere  be  died 
Hae  following  year. 

Duke  Arnulf,  tbe  grandson  of  Ludwig  tbe  German,  tbougb 
not  legitimately  born,  now  became  king  of  Germany.  Being 
accepted  at  Ratisbon  and  afterwards  at  Frankfort  by  tbe  re- 
presentatives  of  tbe  people ,  be  was  able  to  keep  them  united 
under  bis  rule,  wbile  tbe  rest  of  tbe  former  Frank  Empire  be- 
gan  to  fall  to  pieces.  As  early  as  879,  a  new  kingdom,  called 
Burgundy,  or  Arelat,  from  its  capital  Arles,  was  formed  be- 
tween  tbe  Rhone  and  tbe  Alps;  Berengar,  the  Lombard  Duke 
of  Friuli,  in  Italy,  usurped  tbe  inberitance  of  the  Carolingian  line 
there ;  Duke  Conrad,  a  nephew  of  Ludwig  the  Pious,  establisbed 
tbe  kingdom  of  Upper  Burgundy,  embracing  a  part  of  Eastern 
France ,  with  Western  Switzerland ;  and  Count  Odo  of  Paris, 
wbo  gallantly  defended  the  city  against  tbe  Norsemen,  was 
chosen  king  of  France  by  a  large  party  of  the  nobles. 

King  Arnulf,  wbo  seems  to  have  possessed  as  mucb  wis- 
dom  as  bravery,  did  not  interfere  with  tbe  pretensions  of  these 
new  rulers,  so  long  as  they  forbore  to  trespass  on  bis  German 
territory,  and  be  thereby  secured  the  friendship  of  all.  He  de- 

What  happened  in  France  ^  at  thia  time?  What  new  power  did  Karl  re< 
ceive?  How  did  he  begin  to  use  it?  What  was  the  result?  Who  headed 
tlie  conspiracy?  What  was  the  consequence  of  it?  Who  became  kiiig  of 
aernuuiy?    What  ohanges  had  takeu  place  in  the  Frank  Empire? 


1. 
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voted  himself  to  the  liberation  of  Germany  from  the  repeated 
invasions  of  the  Danes  and  Norsemen  od  the  north,  and  the 
Bohemians  on  the  East.  The  former  had  entrenched  them- 
selves  strongly  among  the  marshes  near  Louyam ,  where  Ar- 
liulfs  best  troops,  which  were  cayalry,  could  not  reach  them. 
He  set  an  example  to  his  army  by  dismounting  and  advancing 
on  foot  to  the  attack:  the  Germans  foUowed  with  such  im- 
petuosity  that  the  Norse  camp  was  taken,  and  nearly  all  its 
defenders  slaughtered.  From  that  day  Germany  was  free  from 
Northern  invasion. 

Arnulf  next  marched  against  his  old  enemy ,  Zwentebold 
(in  some  histories  the  name  is  written  Sviatopulk)  of  Bohemia. « 
This  king  and  his  people  had  recently  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity  by  the  missionary  Methodius,  but  it  had  made  no 
change  in  their  predatory  habits.  They  were  the  more  easily 
conquered  by  Arnulf,  becauBe  the  Magyars ,  a  brauch  of  the 
Finnish  race  who  had  pressed  into  Hungary  from  the  East, 
attacked  them  at  the  same  time.  The  Magyars  were  called 
*'Hungarians"  by  the  Germans  of  that  day — as  they  are  at 
present — because  they  had  taken  possession  of  the  territory 
which  had  been  occnpied  by  the  Huns ,  more  than  four  cen- 
turies  before;  but  they  were  a  distinct  race,  resenibling  the 
Huns  only  in  their  fierceness  and  daring.  They  were  believed 
to  be  cannibals,  who  drank  the  blood  and  devoured  the  hearts 
of  their  slain  enemies ;  and  the  panic  they  created  throughout 
Germany  was  as  great  as  that  which  went  before  Attila  and 
his  barbarian  hordes. 

After  the  subjection  of  the  Bohemians,  Arnulf  was  sum- 
moned  to  Italy ,  in  the  year  894,  where  he  assisted  ßerengar, 
king  of  Lombardy ,  to  maintain  his  power  against  a  rival.  He 
then  marched  against  Budolf ,  king  of  Upper  Burgundy ,  who 
had  been  conspiring  against  him ,  and  ravaged  his  laiid.  By 
this  time,  it  appears,  his  personal  ambition  was  excited  by 
his  successes:  he  determined  to  become  Emperor,  and  as  a 
means  of  securing  the  favor  of  the  Pope,  he  granted  the  most 

"What  was  Amnirs  policy?  What  work  did  he  nndertake?  Where  were 
the  Norsemen  f  How  was  Arnulf  Tictorious?  Against  whom  did  he  next 
tnarch?  What  had  taken  place  in  Bohemia?  What  circumstance  favored  Ar- 
nulf ?  Who  were  the  Magyars?  What  were  they  helieved  to  bo?  What  Im- 
pression did  they  make?  What  were  AmolTs  next  movements?  What  was 
the  object  of  his  ambition? 
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extraordinary  Privileges  to  the  Church,  in  Germany.  He  or- 
dered  ihat  all  civil  ofBcers  shoald  execute  the  Orders  of  the 
clerical  tribonals;  that  excommunication  shoald  affect  the  civil 
rights  of  those  on  whom  it  feil;  that  matters  of  dispute  be« 
tween  clergy  and  laymen  shoald  be  decided  by  the  Bishops, 
without  calling  witnesses,  —  with  other  decrees  of  the  same 
character,  which  practically  set  the  Church  above  the  civil 
authorities. 

The  Popes,  by  this  time,  had  embraced  the  idea  of  becom- 
ing  temporal  sovereigns,  and  the  dissensions  among  the  rulers 
of  the  Carolingian  line  already  enabled  them  to  secure  a  power, 
of  which  the  former  Bishops  of  Rorae  had  never  dreamed.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  ninth  Century,  the  so-called  "Isidorian 
Decretals"  (because  they  bore  the  name  of  Bishop  Isidor,  of 
Seville)  came  to  light.  They  were  forged  documents,  pur- 
porting  to  be  decrees  of  the  ancient  Councils  of  the  Church, 
which  claimed  for  the  Bishop  of  Rome  (the  Pope)  the  office  of 
Yicar  of  Christ,  andVicegerent  of  God  uponearth,  with  supreme 
power  not  only  over  all  Bishops ,  priests  and  individual  souls, 
but  also  over  all  civil  authorities.  The  policy  of  the  Papal 
chair  was  determined  by  these  documents,  and  several  cen- 
turies  elapsed  before  their  fictitious  character  was  discovered. 

Arnulf^  after  these  concessions  to  the  Church,  went  to  Italy 
in  895.  He  found  the  Pope,  Formosus,  in  the  power  of  a  Lom- 
bard prince,  whom  the  former  had  been  compelled,  against  bis 
will,  to  crown  as  Emperor.  Arnulf  took  Rome  by  force  of 
arms,  liberated  the  Pope ,  and  in  return  was  crowned  Roman 
Emperor.  He  feil  dangerously  ill  immediately  afterwards. 
and  it  was  believed  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  Formosus, 
who  died  the  following  year,  was  declared  "accurst"  by  bis 
successor,  Stephen  YIL,  and  bis  body  was  dug  up  and  cast 
into  the  Tiber,  after  it  had  lain  nine  months  in  the  grave. 

Arnulf  returned  to  Germany  as  Emperor,  but  weak  and 
broken  in  body  and  mind.    He  never  recovcred  from  the  efifects 


What  meang  did  h«  take  to  secure  it?  Whatnew  measures  did  he  ordain? 
What  did  the  Popes  now  seek?  What  documents  appeared,  and  when? 
What  was  their  character?  What  was  their  practical  effeot?  When  did  Ar- 
nnlf  Visit  Italy?  What  did  he  de  there?  What  happened  to  Pope  For- 
aaosua  ? 
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of  tbe  poison,  but  lingered  for  tliree  years  longer,  aeeiug  bis 
empire  becoming  more  and  more  nesk  and  disorderly.  He 
died  in  899 ,  leaving  one  son,  Ludwig,  only  Beven  years  o\ä, 
This  eon,  known  in 
bistory  aa  "Ludwig 
the  Child,"  wae  the 
last  of  the  Carolin- 
gtan  liue,  in  Ger- 
manj.  In  France, 
the  Barne  line,  now 
represented  by 
Charles  the  Silly, 
was  also  approacb- 
ing  its  end. 

At  a  diet  held 
nt  Forchheim  (neor 
Nuremberg) ,  Lud- 
wig tbe  Child  wu 
occepted  as  king  of 
Gennany,  and  so- 
lemnlycrowned.On 
acconnt  of  bis  ten- 
der  yeara,  be  was 
placed  in  cbarge  of 
Archbishop  Hatto 
of  Mayence,  who 
intud, 
)tto  of 
SaTony,  to  goTern 
bUDvia  Tiu  caiLD.  temporarily  in  bis 

atead.  An  insur- 
reciion  in  Lorraine  was  suppressed;  but  now  a  more  formidable 
danger  approached  from  tbe  East.  Tbe  Hungarians  (aa  we 
will  benceforth  call  the  Magyars)  invaded  Northern  Italy  in 
899,  and  ravaged  part  of  Bararia  on  tbeir  return  to  the  Banube. 


id  diiTius  hli  mlnoiltjir    Whal 
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Like  the  Hans,  they  destroyed  everything  in  their  way,  leav- 
ing  a  wilderness  behind  their  march. 

The  Bavarians,  with  little  assistance  from  the  rest  of  6er- 
many,  fought  the  Hungarians  until  907,  when  their  Duke, 
Lnitpold^  was  slain  in  battle,  and  bis  son  Arnulf,  purchased 
peace  by  a  heavy  tribute.  Then  the  Hungarians  invaded  Thü- 
ringia,  whose  Duke,  Burkhard,  also  feil  fighting  against  them, 
after  which  they  plundered  a  part  of  Saxony.  Finally,  in  910, 
the  whole  strength  of  Germany  was  called  into  the  field ;  Lud- 
wig, 18  yearff  old,  took  command,  met  the  Hungarians  on  the 
banks  of  the  Inn,  and  was  utterly  defeated.  He  fled  from  the 
field,  and  was  forced,  thenceforth,  to  pay  tribute  to  Hungary. 
He  died  in  911,  and  Germany  was  left  without  a  hereditary 
ruler. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

KING  EONBAD,  AND  THE  SAXON  BÜLEBS,  HENBY  I.  AND  OTTO 

THE  GBEAT.   (912 — 973.) 

Growth  of  Small  Prlncipalities  in  Gernkany.— Changes  in  the  Lehen^  or  Boyal 
Estates. — Diet  at  Forchheim.— The  Frank  Duke,  Conrad,  chosen  King. — 
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Henry*«  Poiicy  towards  Bavaria,  Lorraine  and  France. — Hit  Truce  with 
the  Hungarians. — His  Military  Preparations. — Defeat  of  the  Hungarians. 
— Henryks  AehieTements.— His  Death. — Corcnation  of  Otto.— His  flrst  War. 
— Bevolt  of  Dnke  Eberhard  and  Prince  Henry.— War  with  Louis  lY.  of 
France. — Otto^s  Yictories.— Henry  Pardoned.— Gonquest  of  Jutland. — Otto's 
Empire. — His  March  to  Italy.— Marriage  with  Adelheid  of  Burgundy. — 
Bevolt  of  'Ludolf  and  Konrad.— The  Hungarian  Army  Destroyed. — The 
Pope  calls  for  Otto's  Aid.— Otto  crowned  Boman  Emperor.->Quarrel  with 
the  Pope.— Third  Visit  to  Italy.— His  Son  married  to  an  Eastem  Prinoess. 
—His  Triumph  and  Death. 

When  Ludwig  the  Child  died,  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ger- 
many had  greatly  changed.  The  direct  dependence  of  the 
nobility  and  clergy  upon  the  Emperor,  established  by  the 
political  System  of  Charlemagne,  was  almost  at  an  end;  the 


What  was  the  character  of  the  Hungarians?  What  resistance  did  the  Ba- 
varians make?  Where  did  the  Hungarians  next  march  ?  When  did  Ludwig 
meet  them,  and  with  what  result?    When  did  he  die? 
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country  was  covered  with  petty  soyereigniies,  which  stood  be- 
tween  the  chief  ruler  and  the  people.  The  estates  which  were 
formerly  given  to  the  bishops,  abbots,  nobles,  and  others  who 
had  rendered  special  Service  to  the  empire,  were  called  Lehen, 
or  "liens"  of  the  monarch  (as  explained  in  Ghapter  X.);  they 
were  granted  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  life,  and  afterwards 
reverted  back  to  the  royal  hands.  In  return  for  such  grants, 
the  endowed  lords  were  obliged  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  their 
retainers,  the  people  dwelHng  upon  their  lands,  and,  in  case 
of  war,  to  follow  the  Emperor's  banner  with  their  proportion 
of  fighting  men. 

So  long  as  the  wars  were  with  external  foes,  with  op- 
portunities  for  both  glory  and  plunder,  the  Service  was 
willingly  performed ;  but  when  they  came  as  a  consequence  of 
family  quarreis,  and  every  portion  of  the  empire  was  liable  to 
be  wasted  in  its  turn,  the  Emperor*s  "Yassals,''  both  spiritual 
and  temporal,  began  to  grow  restive.  Their  military  Service 
subjected  them  to  the  chance  of  losing  their  Lehen ,  and  they 
therefore  demanded  to  have  absolute  possession  of  the  lands. 
The  next  and  natural  step  was  to  have  the  possession,  and  the 
Privileges  connected  with  it,  made  hereditary  in  their  fa- 
milies;  and  these  Claims  were  very  generally  secured,  through- 
out  Germany,  during  the  reign  of  Karl  the  Fat.  Only  in 
Saxony  and  Friesland,  and  among  the  Alps,  were  the  common 
people  proprietors  of  the  soiL 

The  nobles,  or  large  land-owners,  for  their  common  defence 
against  the  exercise  of  the  Imperial  power,  united  under  the 
rule  of  Counts  or  Dukes,  by  whom  the  former  division  of  the 
population  into  separate  tribes  or  nations  was  continued.  The 
Emperors,  also,  found  this  division  convenient,  but  they  always 
claimed  the  right  to  set  aside  the  smaller  rulers,-  or  to  change 
the  boundaries  of  their  states,  for  reasons  of  policy. 

Charles  the  Silly,  of  the  Caroh'ngian  line,  reigned  in  France 
in  911,  and  was  therefore,  according  to  the  family  compact, 
the  heir  to  Ludwig  the  Ghild.  Moreover,  the  Pope,  Stephen  IV. 

What  was  the  condition  of  Germany  at  the  death  of  Lnd-wlg  the  Childf 
What  Service  was  rendered  for  the  Leheni  What  effect  had  the  civil  wäre 
ou  the  Emperor'«  "Vassals"?  What  olaims  did  they  make?  Where  did  the 
people  remain  landholders?  How  did  the  nobles  and  land-owners  unitaY 
Who  was  heir  to  Ludwig  the  Child? 
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had  threatened  with  the  curse  of  tbe  Church  all  those  who 
should  give  allegiance  to  an  Emperor  who  was  not  of  Caro- 
lingian  blood.  Neyertheless ,  the  German  princes  and  nobles 
were  now  independent  enough  to  defy  both  tradition  and 
Papal  authority.  They  beld  a  Diet  at  Forchheim,  and  decided 
to  elect  their  own  king.  They  would  have  chosen  Otto,  Duke 
of  the  Saxons, — a  man  of  great  valor ,  prudence  and  nobility 
of  character — but  he  feit  himself  to  be  too  old  for  the  duties 
of  the  royal  office,  and  he  asked  the  Diet  to  confer  it  on  Eon- 
rad, Duke  of  the  Franks.  The  latter  was  then  almost  un- 
animously  chosen,  and  immediately  crowned  by  Archbishop 
Hatto  of  Mayenoe. 

Konrad  was  a  brave,  gay,  generous  monarch,  who  soon 
rose  into  high  favor  with  the  people.  His  difficulty  lay  in  the 
jealousy  of  other  princes,  who  tried  to  strengthen  themselves 
by  restricting  his  authority.  He  first  lost  the  greater  part  of 
Lorraine,  and  then,  on  attempting  to  divido  Thüringia  and 
Saxony,  which  were  united  under  Henry,  the  son  of  Duke  Otto, 
his  army  was  Uterally  cut  to  pieces.  A  Saxon  song  of  victory, 
written  at  the  time,  says:  '*the  lower  world  was  too  small  to 
receive  the  throngs  of  the  enemies  slain/' 

Arnulf  of  Bavaria  and  the  Counts  Berthold  and  Erchanger 
of  Suabia  defeated  the  Hungarians  in  a  great  battle  near  the 
river  Inn,  in  913,  and  feit  themselves  strong  enough  to  defy 
Konrad.  He  succeeded  in  defeating  and  deposing  them;  but 
Arnulf  fled  to  the  Hungarians  and  incited  them  to  a  new  in- 
vasion  of  Germany.  They  came  in  two  bodies,  one  of  which 
marched  through  Bavaria  and  Suabia  to  the  Rhine,  the  other 
throngh  Thüringia  and  Saxony  to  Bremen,  plundering,  buming 
and  slaying  on  their  way.  The  condition  of  the  £mpire 
became  so  desperate  that  Konrad  appealed  for  assistance  to 
the  Pope,  who  ordered  an  Episcopal  Synod  to  be  held  in  917, 
but  not  much  was  done  by  the  Bishops  except  to  insist  upon 
the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  Church.    Then  Konrad,  wounded 


What  oonne  had  the  Pope  taken?  What  was  the  attftude  of  the  German 
princes?  Where  did  thej  hold  a  Diet?  Whom  did  they  wish  to  choose? 
Why  did  he  deeline?  Who  was  chosen?  What  was  Konrad's  nature?  The 
difficulty  in  his  way?  What  were  the  first  events  of  his  reign?  What  was  Kon- 
rad*s  snccess?  Who  defeated  the  Hangariani,  and  when?  What  followed? 
What  assistance  did  the  Pope  give? 
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in  repelling  a  new  invasion  of  the  Hungarians,  looked  forward 
to  death  as  a  release  from  bis  trouble.  Feeling '  bis  end  ap- 
proacbing,  be  summoned  bis  brotber  Eberbard ,  gave  bim  tbe 
royal  crown  and  sceptre,  and  bade  bim  carry  tbem  to  Duke 
Henry  of  Saxony,  tbe  enemy  of  bis  tbrone ,  declaring  tbat  tbe 
latter  was  tbe  only  man  witb  power  and  intelHgence  enougb 
to  rule  Germany. 

Henry  was  already  populär,  as  tbe  son  of  Otto,  and  it  was 
probably  quite  as  mucb  tbeir  respect  for  bis  cbaracter  as  for 
Konrad's  last  request,  wbicb  led  many  of  the  German  nobles 
to  accompany  Eberbard  and  join  bim  in  offering  tbe  crown. 
Tbey  found  Henry  in  a  pleasant  Valley  near  tbe  Hartz,  engaged 
in  catcbing  fincbes,  and  be  was  tbencefortb  generally  called 
"Henry  tbe  Fowler"  by  tbe  people.  He  at  once  accepted  tbe 
trust  confided  to  bis  bands:  a  Biet  of  tbe  Franks  and  Saxons 
was  beld  at  Fritzlar  tbe  next  year,  919,  and  be  was  tbere  lifbed 
upon  tbe  sbield  and  bailed  as  king.  But  wben  Arcbbisbop 
Hatto  proposed  to  anoint  bim  king  witb  tbe  usual  religious 
ceremonies,  be  declined,  asserting  tbat  be  did  not  consider 
bimself  wortby  to  be  more  tban  a  king  of  tbe  people.  Botb 
be  and  bis  wife  Matbilde  were  descendants  of  Wittekind,  tbe 
foe  and  almost  tbe  conqueror,  of  Cbarlemagne. 

Neitber  Suabia  nor  Bayaria  was  represented  at  tbe  Biet  of 
Fritzlar.  Tbis  meant  resistance  to  Henry's  autbority,  and  be 
accordingly  marcbed  at  once  into  Soutbern  Germany.  Burk- 
hard, Duke  of  Suabia,  gave  in  bis  Submission  witbout  delay; 
but  Arnulf  of  Bavaria  made  preparations  for  resistance.  Tbe 
two  armies  came  togetber  near  Ratisbon :  all  was  ready  for 
battle,  wben  king  Henry  summoned  Arnulf  to  meet  bim  alone, 
between  tbeir  caraps.  At  tbis  interview  be  spoke  witb  so  mucb 
wisdom  and  persuasion  tbat  Arnulf  finally  yielded,  and  Benry's 
rights  were  establisbed  witbout  tbe  sbedding  of  blood. 

In  tbe  meantime  Lorrain^,  under  its  Duke,  Giselbert, 
bad  revolted,  and  Charles  tbe  Silly,  by  unexpectedly  crossing 


What  was  Konrad's  end?  What  was  bis  last  act?  How  was  Henry  re- 
garded?  Where  was  he  found?  What  name  was  gl  von  to  him?  When, 
where  and  by  whom  was  he  declared  king  ?  What  ans  wer  did  he  give  to  the 
Arcbbisbop?  Who  were  he  and  bis  wife?  Who  were  not  represented  at  the 
Diet?  'What  was  the  oonsequenoe?  What  was  Henry's  course  towards  Ar- 
nulf? 
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tbe  frontler,  giuned  posseasion  of  Alsatia,  aa  far  u  the  Rhine. 
Henr;  marclied  agaiost  bim,  bnt,  as  in  tha  case  of  Arnulf, 
aaked  for  a  personal  interview  before  eogaging  in  1)81110.  The 
two  hinge  met  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine,  near  Bonn;  the 
Frencb  arrny  was  enoamped  on  the  western,  and  the  Genuan 


army  on  the  eaatem  bank  of  the  river,  swaitiag  the  reault. 
Cbarlea  the  SÜly  wae  sooq  bronght  to  terms  by  bis  shrewd, 
intelligent  rival:  on  tbe  7th  of  November,  921,  a  treaty  was 
signed  by  wbich  the  fbnner  boundary  between  France  and 
Germany  was  realErmed.    Sooa  afterwards,  Giselbert  of  Lor- 

Wli&t  happntJ  v»l  ot  tba  Bblnel    Vlut  plan  did  HaoTj  odopt'    What 
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raine  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Henry,  but  tbe  latter,  pleased 
with  his  character,  set  him  free,  gave  him  bis  daugbter  in 
marriage,  and  tbus  secured  bis  allegiance  to  tbe  German 
tbrone. 

In  this  manner,  witbin  five  or  six  years  afber  be  was  chosen 
king,  Henry  bad  accomplisbed  bis  diüficult  task.  Cbiefly  by 
peacefal  means,  by  a  combination  of  energy,  patience  and 
forbearance,  be  bad  subdued  tbe  elements  of  disorder  in  6er- 
many,  and  united  botb  princes  and  people  under  bis  rule.  He 
was  now  called  upon  to  encounter  tbe  Hungarians,  wbo,  in 
924,  again  invaded  botb  Nortbem  and  Soutbern  Germany. 
Tbe  walled  and  fortified  cities,  sucb  as  Batisbon,  Augsburg 
and  Gonstance,  were  safe  from  tbeir  attacks,  but  in  tbe  open 
field  tbey  were  so  powerful  tbat  Henry  found  bimself  unable 
to  cope  witb  tbem.  His  troops  only  dared  to  engage  in 
skirmisbes  witb  tbe  smaller  roving  bands,  in  one  of  wbicb,  by 
great  good  fortune,  tbey  captured  one  of  tbe  Hnngarian  cbiefs, 
or  princes.  A  large  amount  of  treasure  was  offered  for  bis-ran- 
som,  but  Henry  refused  it,  and  asked  for  a  truce  of  nine  years, 
instead.  Tbe  Hungarians  finally  agreed  to  tbis ,  on  coudition 
tbat  an  annual  tribute  sbould  be  paid  to  tbem  during  tbe  time. 

Tbis  was  tbe  bravest  and  wisest  act  of  king  Henry's  life. 
He  took  upon  bimself  tbe  disgrace  of  tbe  tribute ,  and  tben  at 
once  set  about  organizing  bis  people  and  developing  tbeir 
strengtb.  The  truce  of  nine  years  was  not  too  long  for  tbe 
work  upon  wbicb  be  entered.  He  began  by  forcing  tbe  people 
to  observe  a  stricter  military  discipline,  by  teacbing  bis  Sazon 
foot-soldiers  to  figbt  on  borseback,  and  by  strengtbening  tbe 
defences  along  bis  eastem  frontier.  Hamburg,  Magdeburg  and 
Halle  were  at  tbis  time  tbe  most  eastern  German  towns,  and 
beyond  or  between  tbem,  especially  towards  tbe  soutb,  tbere  were 
no  streng  points  wbicb  could  resist  Invasion.  Henry  carefuUy 
surveyed  tbe  ground  and  began  tbe  erection  of  a  series  of 
fortified  enclosures.  Every  nintb  man  of  tbe  district  was  called 
upon  to  serve  as  garrison-soldier,  wbile  tbe  remaining  eigbt 
cultivated  tbe  land.    One-tbird  of  tbe  barvests  was  stored  in 

How  did  Henry  treat  Giselbert?  What  did  he  accomplish?  Whom  did  he 
nezt  encounter,  and  when?  How  powerfnl  was  the  tnvasion?  What  fortu- 
nate  oconrrence  took  place?  How  did  Henry  aot,  and  for  what  purpose? 
Wbat  measures  did  he  enforce?    What  were  the  moit  eastern  citiot? 
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tfaesa  fortresseB,  wherein,  also,  the  people  were  required  to 
bold  their  markets  and  tlieir  festivaU.  Tbtis  Qaedlinburg, 
Merseburg,  Metaaen  and  other  towns  Boon  aroae  witbia  the 
fortified  litnita.  From  tbeae  ochieTementB,  Henry  is  often 
called,  in  German  Histoty,  "the  Founder  of  Cities." 


Haring  eomewhat  accustomed  tbe  people  to  thia  aev  form 
of  military  Service,  and  constantly  ezerciaed  the  nobles  and 
their  men-at-arma  in  sham  fights  and  tonmaments  (whicb  he 
is  stud  to  have  first  institnted),  Hemy  now  teated  tbem  in  ac- 
tnal  war.  The  Slavonic  tribea  eaet  of  the  Elbe  had  become 
the  natnral  and  hereditaty  enemies  of  the  Germans,  and  an 
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attack  upon  them  hardly  required  a  pretext.  The  present 
province  of  Brandenburg,  the  basis  of  the  Prussian  kingdom, 
was  conquered  by  Henry  in  928;  and  then,  after  a  successful 
Invasion  of  Bohemia,  he  gradually  extended  his  annexation 
to  the  Oder.  The  most  of  the  Slavonic  population  were 
slaughtered  without  mercy,  and  the  Saxons  and  Thüringians, 
spreading  eastward,  took  possession  of  their  yacant  lands. 
Finally,in  932,  Henry  conquered  Lusatia  (nowEasternSaxony); 
Boheniia  was  already  tributary,  and  his  whole  eastern  frontier 
was  thereby  advanced  from  the  Baltic  at  Stettin  to  the  Danube 
at  Vienna. 

By  this  time  the  nine  ycars  of  truce  with  the  Hungarians 
were  at  an  end,  and  when  the  ambassadors  of  the  latter  came 
to  the  German  Court  to  receive  their  tribute,  they  were  sent 
back  with  empty  hands.  A  tradition  states  that  Henry  ordered 
an  old,  mangy  dog  to  be  given  to  them ,  instead  of  the  usual 
gold  and  silver.  A  declaration  of  war  foUowed ,  as  he  had 
anticipated;  but  the  Hungarians  seem  to  have  surprised  him 
by  the  rapidity  of  their  movements.  Coutrary  to  their  previous 
custom,  they  undertook  a  winter  campaign,  overrunning  Thü- 
ringia  and  Saxony  in  such  immense  numbers  that  the  king 
did  not  immediatcly-  venture  to  oppose  them.  He  waited  until 
their  forces  were  divided,  in  the  search  for  plunder,  then  feil 
upon  a  part  and  defeated  them.  Shortly  afterwards  he  moved 
against  their  main  army,  and  on  the  1 5th  of  March,  933,  after 
a  bloody  battle  (which  is  believed  to  have  been  fought  in  the 
vicinity  of  Merseburg),  was  again  conqueror.  The  Hungarians 
fled,  leaving  their  camp,  treasures  and  accumulated  plunder 
in  Henry 's  hands.  They  were  never  again  dangerous  to  Nor- 
thern Germany. 

After  this  came  a  war  with  the  Danish  king,  Gorm ,  who 
had  crossed  the  Eider  and  taken  Holstein.  Henry  brought  it 
to  an  end,  and  added  Schleswig  to  his  dominion  rather  by 
diplomacy  than  by  arms.     After  his  long  and  inde&tigable 


What  conquests  were  then  made?  How  was  the  frontier  advanced?  How 
were  the  Hungarian  ambassadors  reeeived?  What  is  the  tradition  in  regard 
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ezertions,  the  empire  enjoyed  peace;  its  boundaries  were  ex- 

tended  and  secured;  all  the  minor  nilen  sabmitted  to  big 

sway ,  and    hia  in- 

flaence     over     the 

people     waa     un- 

bounded.     Bat   be 

was    not    deatined 

to  enjoy  the  fruita 

of  bis  achieTements, 

A  strofce  of  apo- 

plexy  iramed  bim 

to  set  bis  bous«  in 

Order;   bo,   in    the 

Bpring  of  936)  b« 

calied    together   a 

DietatErfiirt,wbidi 

accepted  bis  aecond 

Bon,  Otto,    KB  bis 

eaccessor.  Althon  gb 

be  left  two  other 

BOn  B,  no  propoaition 

was  made  to  divide 

Cermany      among 

tbem.      The    civil 

wors  of  the  Mero- 

vingian  and  Caro- 

lingian     dynnstieB, 

during  nearly  400 

years,      compelled 

the  adoptioa  of  a 

difierent  System  of 

succession ;  and  the  <"*"  "■  "»"»■ 

reignisgDukea  &nd 

Countfl  were  now  so  etrong  that  they  bowed  reluctantly  eveu 

to  the  authority  of  a  single  monarch. 

Ilenry  died  on  the  20th  of  July,  936,  not  aisty  years  old. 
Ilia  aon  and  succeasor,  Otto,  was  twenty-four, — a  etern,  proud 


.<  end  appraach?     "WliiLt  prepan 
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man,  but  brave,  firm,  generous  and  intelligent.  He  was  married 
to  Editba,  the  daugbter  of  Atbelstan,  the  Saxon  king  of  Eng- 
land. A  few  weeks  after  bis  fatber's  deatb,  be  was  crowned 
witb  great  splendor  in  tbe  catbedral  of  Cbarlemagne ,  at  Aix- 
la-Cbapelle.  All  tbe  Dukes  and  Bisbops  of  tbe  realm  were  pre- 
sent,  and  tbe  new  Emperor  was  received  witb  universal  ac- 
clamation.  At  tbe  banquet  wbicb  followed,  tbe  Dukes  of 
Lorraine,  Franconia,  Suabia  and  Bavaria,  served  as  Cbamber- 
lain,  Steward,  Cup-bearer  and  Marsbai.  It  was  tbe  first  na- 
tional event,  of  a  spontaneous  cbaracter,  wbicb  took  place  in 
Germany,  and  now,  for  tbe  first  time,  a  German  Empire  seemed 
to  be  a  reality. 

Tbe  bistory  of  Otto's  reign  fulfilled,  at  least  to  tbe  people 
of  bis  day,  tbe  promise  of  bis  coronation.  Like  bis  fatber,  bis 
inberitance  was  to  include  wars  witb  internal  and  extemal 
foes ;  be  met  and  carried  tbem  to  an  end,  witb  an  energy  equal 
to  tbat  of  Henry  I.,  but  witbout  tbe  same  prudence  and  pa- 
tience.  He  made  Germany  tbe  first  power  of  tbe  civilized 
World,  yet  be  failed  to  unite  tbe  discordant  elements  of  wbicb 
it  was  composed,  and  tberefore  was  not  able  to  lay  tbe  foun- 
dation  of  a  distinct  nation^  sucb  as  was  even  tben  slowly  grow- 
ing  up  in  France. 

He  was  first  called  upon  to  repel  invasions  of  tbe  Bo- 
bemians  and  tbe  Wends,  in  Prussia.  He  entrusted  tbe  subjec- 
tion  of  tbe  latter  to  a  Saxon  Count,  Hermann  Billung,  and 
marcbed  bimself  against  tbe  former.  Botb  wars  lasted  for 
some  time,  but  tbey  were  finally  successful.  Tbe  Hungarians, 
also,  wbose  new  inroad  reacbed  even  to  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Loire, 
were  twice  defeated,  and  so  discouraged  tbat  tbey  never  after- 
wards  attempted  to  invade  eitber  Tbüringia  and  Saxony. 

Worse  troubles,  bowever,  were  brewing  witbin  tbe  realm. 
Eberbard,  Duke  of  tbe  Franks  (tbe  same  wbo  bad  carried  bis 
brotber  Konrad's  crown  to  Otto's  fatber),  bad  taken  into  bis 
own  bände  tbe  punisbment  öf  a  Saxon  noble,  instead  of  re- 
ferring  the  case  to  tbe  king.    Tbe  latter  compelled  Eberhard 


What  was  Otto*8  age  and  character?  Wbo  was  hiswifef  When  and  Low 
was  he  crowned?  What  happened  at  the  festival,  and  what  was  its  character? 
What  was  the  character  of  Otto^s  reign?  Wherein  did  he  suoceed?  and 
wherein  fail?  What  was  his  first  task?  Whom  did  he  next  meet?  Who  gave 
rise  to  new  trouble? 
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to  pay  a  fine  of  a  hundred  pounds  of  silver ,  and  ordered  that 
^  the  Frank  freemen  who  assisted  him  should  carry  dogs  in 
theirarms  tothe  royal  castle, — aform  ofpunishment  wbich  was 
then  considered  very  disgraceful.  After  the  order  had  been 
carried  into  effect,  Otto  received  the  culprits  kindly  and  gave 
them  rieh  presents ;  bat  they  went  home  brooding  revenge. 

Eberhard  allied  himself  with  Thankmar,  Otto's  own  half- 
brother  by  a  mother  from  whom  Henry  I.  had  been  divorced 
before  marrying  Mathilde.  Giselbert,  Dnke  of  Lorraine,  Otto's 
brother-in  law,  joined  the  conspiracy,  and  even  many  of  the 
Saxon  nobles,  who  were  oflended  because  the  command  of  the 
army  sent  against  the  Wends  had  been  given  to  Count  Her- 
mann, foUowed  bis  example.  Otto's  position  was  very  critical, 
and  if  there  had  been  more  harmony  of  action  among  the  con- 
spirators,  he  might  bare  lost  bis  throne.  In  the  struggle 
which  ensued,  Thankmar  was  slain  and  Duke  Eberhard  forced 
to  surrender.  But  the  latter  was  not  yet  subdued.  During 
the  rebellion  he  had  taken  Otto's  younger  brother,  Henry, 
prisoner;  he  secured  the  latter's  confidence,  tempted  him  with 
the  prospect  of  being  chosen  king  in  case  Otto  was  overthrown, 
and  then  sent  him  as  bis  intercessor  to  the  conqueror. 

Thus,  while  Otto  sapposed  the  movement  had  been  crushed, 
Eberhard,  Giselbert  of  Lorraine  and  Henry,  who  had  meantime 
joined  the  latter,  were  secretly  preparing  a  new  rebellion.  As 
soon  as  Otto  discovered  the  fact,  he  collected  an  army  and 
hastened  to  the  Rhine.  He  had  crossed  the  river  with  only  a 
small  part  of  bis  troops ,  the  remainder  being  still  encamped 
upon  the  eastern  bauk,  when  Giselbert  and  Henry  suddenly 
appeared  with  a  great  force.  Otto  at  first  gave  himself  up 
for  lost,  but,  determined  at  least  to  fall  gallantly,  he  and  bis 
followers  fought  with  such  desperation  that  they  won  a  signal 
victory.  Giselbert  retreated  to  Lorraine,  whither  Otto  was 
prevented  from  following  him  by  new  troubles  among  the 
Saxons  and  the  subject  Wends  between  the  Elbe  and  Oder. 


What  was  tho  punishnient  of  Eberhard  and  his  men?  What  effect  liad  it 
Tipon  thcm?  Who  conspired  with  Eberhard?  What  was  the  first  conseqnence 
of  the  struggle?  What  device  did  Eberhard  next  employ?  What  new  moTe- 
ment  was  arranged,  and  by  whom?  What  took  place  on  the  Bhino?  What 
prerented  Otto  from  following  up  his  success? 
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The  rebellious  princes  now  sought  the  help  of  the  k^ng  of 
France,  Louis  IV.  (called  d^Outre-mer^  or  "from  beyond  sea," 
because  he  had  been  an  exile  in  England).  He  marched  into 
Alsatia  with  a  French  army,  while  Duke  Eberhard  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Mayence  added  their  forces  to  those  of  Giselbert 
and  Henry.  All  the  territory  west  of  the  Bhine  feil  into  their 
hands,  and  the  danger  seemed  so  great  that  many  of  the 
smaller  German  princes  began  to  waver  in  their  fidelity, 
to  Otto.  He,  however,  hastened  to  Alsatia,  defeated  the 
French,  and  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Breisach  (half-way  be- 
tween  Strasburg  and  Basel),  although  Giselbert  was  then  ad- 
yancing  into  Westphalia.  A  small  band  who  remained  true  to 
him  met  the  latter  and  forced  him  back  upon  the  Ehine;  and 
there,  in  a  battle  fought  near  Andernach ,  Eberhard  was  slain 
tiad  Giselbert  drowned  in  attempting  to  fiy. 

This  was  the  tuming-point  in  Otto's  fortunes.  The  French 
retreated,  all  the  supports  of  the  rebellion  feil  away  from  it, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  king's  authority  was  restored  through- 
out  the  whole  of  Germany.  These  events  occured  dunng  the 
year  939.  The  following  year  Otto  marched  to  Paris,  which, 
however,  was  too  strongly  fortified  to  be  taken.  An  irregulär 
war  between  the  two  kingdoms  lasted  for  some  time  longer, 
and  was  finally  terminated  by  a  personal  interview  between 
Otto  and  Louis  IV.,  at  which  the  ancient  boundaries  were  re- 
affirmed,  Lorraine  remaining  German. 

Henry,  pardoued  for  the  second  time,  was  unable  to  main- 
tain  himself  as  Duke  of  Lorraine ,  to  which  position  Otto  had 
appointed  him.  Enraged  at  being  set  aside,  he  united  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Mayence  in  a  conspiracy  against  bis  brother's 
life.  It  was  arranged  that  the  murder  should  be  committed 
during  the  Easter  Services,  in  Quedlinburg.  The  plot  was  dis- 
covered,  the  accomplices  tried  and  executed,  and  Henry  thrown 
into  prison.  During  the  celebration  of  the  Christmas  mass,  in 
the  cathedral  at  Frankfort,  the  same  year,  he  suddenly  ap- 


Who  now  joined  the  rebellion?  What  were  the  first  movements?  What 
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peared  before  Otto,  and,  throwing  himself  upon  bis  knees 
before  bim,.prayed  for  pardon.  Otto  was  magnaniroous  enough 
to  grant  it,  and  afterwards  to  forget  as  well  as  forgive.  He 
bestowed  new  favors  upon  Henry,  wbo  never  again  became  un- 
faithful. 

During  tbis  time  tbe  Saxon  Counts ,  Gero  and  Hermann, 
bad  beld  tbe  Wends  and  otber  Slavonic  tribes  at  bay,  and 
gradually  üUed  tbe  conquered  territory  beyond  tbe  Elbe  witb 
fortified  posts,around  wbicb  German  colonists  rapidly  clustered. 
Folio wing  tbe  example  of  Cbarlemagne,  tbe  people  were 
forcibly  converted  to  Cbristianity,  and  new  cburcbes  and  mon- 
asteries  were  founded.  Tbe  Bobemians  were  made  tributary, 
tbe  Hungarians  repelled,  and  in  driving  back  an  invasion  of 
tbe  king  of  Denmark,  Harold  Blue-tootb,  Otto  marcbed  to  tbe 
extremity  of  tbe  peninsula  of  Jutland ,  and  tbere  burled  bis 
spear  into  tbe  sea,  as  a  sign  tbat  be  bad  taken  possession  of 
tbe  land. 

He  now  ruled  a  wider,  and  apparently  -a  more  united 
realm,  tban  bis  fatber.  Tbe  power  of  tbe  independent  Dukes 
was  so  weakened,  tbat  tbey  feit  tbemselves  subjected  to  bis 
favor;  be  was  everywbere  respöcted  and  feared,  altbougb  be 
never  became  populär  witb  tbe  masses  of  tbe  people.  He 
lacked  tbe  easy,  familiär  ways  witb  tbem  wbicb  distinguisbed 
bis  fatber, and  Cbarlemagne;  bis  manner  was  cold  and  baugbty, 
and  be  surrounded  bimself  witb  pomp  and  ceremony.  He 
married  bis  eldest  son,  Ludolf,  to  tbe  daugbter  of  tbe  Duke  of 
Suabia,  wbom  tbe  former  soon  succeeded  in  bis  rule ;  be  gave 
Lorraine  to  bis  son-in-law,  Konrad,  and  Bavaria  to  bis  brotber 
Henry,  wbile  be  retained  tbe  Franks,  Tbüringians  and  Saxon s 
under  bis  own  personal  rule.  Germany  migbt  bave  grown 
into  a  united  nation,  if  tbe  good  qualities  of  bis  line  could 
bave  been  transmitted,  witbout  its  inordinate  ambition. 

Wbile  tbus  laying,  as  be  supposed,  tbe  permanent  basis  of 
bis  power,  Otto  was  called  upon  by  tbe  king  of  France ,  wbo. 


What  afterwards  happened  in  Frankfort?  What  snccess  had  the  Saxon 
Goants  orer  tiie  Slavonio  tribes?  What  did  Otto  aohieve  over  the  Bohemians? 
the  Hungarians?  What  was  his  next  viotory?  What  was  now  his  position? 
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having  married  the  widow  of  Giselbert  of  Lorraine,  was  now 
bis  brother-in-law,  for  help  against  Duke  Hugo,  a,  powerful 
pretender  to  the  French  throne.  In  946  he  marched,  at  the 
bead  of  an  army  of  32,000  men ,  to  assist  king  Louis ;  but, 
althougb  he  reached  Normandy,  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  ob- 
ject,  and  several  years  elapsed  before  Hugo  was  brought  to 
Submission. 

In  the  year  951,  Otto's  attention  was  directed  to  Italy, 
which,  since  the  fall  of  the  Carolingian  Empire,  had  been 
ravaged  in  tum  by  Saracens,  Greeks,  Normans  and  even  Hun- 
garians.  The  Papal  power  had  becoine  almost  a  shadow,  and 
the  title  of  Roman  Emperor  was  practically  extinct.  Berengar 
of  Friuli,  a  rough,  brutal  prince ,  called  himself  king  of  Italy, 
and  demanded  the  band  of  Adelheid,  the  sister  of  Eonrad,  king 
of  Burgundy,  who  had  seoared  his  throne  with  Otto's  aid.  On 
her  refusal  to  accept  Berengar,  she  was  imprisoned  and  treated 
with  great  indignity,  but  finally  succeeded  in  sending  a 
messenger  to  Germany,  imploring  Otto^s  intervention.  His 
wife,  Editha  of  England,  was  dead:  he  saw,  in  Adelheid's 
appeal,  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  ascendency  in  Italy,  and 
resolved  to  claim  her  band  for  himself. 

Accompanied  by  his  brother  Henry  of  Bavaria,  his  son 
Ludolf  of  Suabia,  and  his  son-in-law  Konrad  of  Lorraine,  with 
their  troops,  Otto  crossed  the  Alps,  defeated  Berengar,  took 
possession  of  Verona,  Pavia,  Milan  and  other  cities  of  Northern 
Italy,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Lombardy.  He  then 
applied  for  Adelheid's  band,  which  was  not  refused ,  and  the 
two  were  married  with  great  pomp  at  Pavia.  Ludolf,  ihcensed  at 
his  father  for  having  taken  a  second  wife,  returned  immediately 
to  Germany,  and  there  stirred  up  such  disorder  that  Otto  re- 
linquished  his  intention  o[  visiting  Borne,  and  foUowed  him. 
After  much  negotiation,  Berengar  was  allowed  to  remain  king 
of  Lombardy,  on  condition  of  giving  up  all  the  Adriatic  shore, 
from  near  Yenice  to  Istria,  which  was  then  annexed  to  Ba- 
varia. 


Who  next  appealed  to  him  for  help  ?  When,  and  where  did  he  march,  and 
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Duke  Henry,  therefore,  profited  most  by  the  Italian  cam- 
paign,  and  this  excited  the  jealousy  of  Ludolf  and  Eonrad,  who 
began  to  conspire  both  against  bim  and  against  Otto^s  autbority. 
The  trouble  increased  until  it  became  an  open  rebellion,  which 
convulsed  Germany  for  nearly  four  years.  If  Otto  had  been 
personally  populär,  it  might  have  been  soon  suppressed;  but 
the  petty  princes  and  the  people  inclined  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  according  to  the  prospects  of  success,  and  the  empire, 
finally,  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling  to  pieces.  In  this  crisis, 
there  came  what  appeared  to  be  a  new  misfortune,  but  which, 
most  unexpectedly,  put  au  end  to  the  wasting  strife.  The 
Hungarians  again  broke  into  Germany',  and  Ludolf  and  Kon- 
rad granted  them  permission  to  pass  through  their  territory 
to  reach  and  ravage  their  father^s  lands.  This  alliance  with 
an  hereditary  and  barbarous  enemy  turned  the  whole  people 
to  Otto^s  side ;  the  long  rebellion  came  rapidly  to  an  end ,  and 
all  troubles  were  settled  by  a  Biet  held  at  the  close  of  954. 

The  next  year  the  Hungarians  came  again  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever,  and  crossing  Bavaria ,  laid  siege  to  Augs- 
burg. But  Otto  now  niarched  against  them  with  all  the  mili- 
tary  strength  of  Germany,  and  on  the.  lOth  of  August,  955, 
met  them  in  battle.  Konrad  of  Lorraine  led  the  attack  and 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  but,  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
having  lifted  bis  visor  to  breathe  more  freely,  a  Hungarian 
arrow  pierced  bis  neck  and  he  feil  dead.  Nearly  all  the  enemy 
were  slaughtered  or  drowned  in  the  river  Lech.  Only  a  few 
scattered  fugitives  returned  to  Hungary  to  teil  the  tale,  and 
fromthat  day  no  new  invasion  was  ever  undertaken  against  Ger- 
many. On  the  contrary,  the  Bavarians  pressed  eastward  and 
spread  themselves  along  the  Danube  and  among  the  Styrian 
Alps,  while  the  Bohemians  took  possession  of  Moravia,  so  that 
the  boundary  lines  between  the  three  races  then  became  very 
nearly  what  they  are  at  the  present  day. 

Soon  afberwards,  Otto  lost  bis  brother  Henry  of  Bavaria, 
and,  two  years  later,  bis  son  Ludolf,  who  died  in  Italy,  while 


Who  oonspired  againrt  Otto,  and  why?  What  was  Otto*8  dangarf  How 
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When  was  the  next  inyasion  of  the  Hungarians?  When  did  Otto  meet  them? 
What  were  the  events  of  the  battle?    What  foUowed  the  Hangarian  defeat? 
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endeavoring  to  make  himself  king  of  the  Lombards.  A  new 
disturbance  in  Saxony  was  suppressed,  and  with  it  there  was 
an  end  of  civil  war  in  Germany,  during  Otto's  reign.  We  bave 
abready  stated  tbat  be  was  proud  and  ambitious:  tbe  crown  of 
a  ^^Boman  Emperor,"  wbicb  still  seemed  tbe  bigbest  title  on 
eartb,  bad  probably  always  bovered  before  bis  mind,  and  now 
tbe  opportunity  of  attaining  it  came.  Tbe  Pope,  Jobn  XII.,  a 
boy  of  seventeen,  wbo  found  bimself  in  danger  of  being  driven 
from  Borne  by  Berengar,  tbe  Lombard,  sent  a  pressing  call  for 
belp  to  Otto,  wbo  entered  upon  bis  second  journey  to  Italy  in 
961. 

He  first  called  a  Diet  togetber  at  Worms ,  and  procured 
tbe  acceptance  of  bis  son  Otto,  tben  only  6  years  old,  as  bis 
successor.  Tbe  cbild  was  soleninly  crowned  at  Aix-la-Cba- 
pelle;  tbe  Arcbbisbop  Bruno  of  Cologne  was  appointed  bis 
gnardian  and  yicegerent  of  tbe  realm  during  Otto^s  absence, 
and  tbe  latter  was  left  free  to  carry  out  bis  designs  beyond 
tbe  Alps.  He  was  received  witb  rejoicing  by  tbe  Lombards, 
and  tbe  iron  crown  of  tbe  kingdom  was  placed  on  bis  bead  by 
tbe  Arcbbisbop  of  Milan.  He  tben  advanced  to  Borne  and  was 
crowned  Emperor  in  St.  Peter's  by  tbe  boy-pope,  on  tbe  2d  of 
February,  962.  Nearly  a  generation  bad  elapsed  sinoe  tbe 
title  bad  been  beld  or  clairaed  by  any  one,  and  its  renewal  at 
tbis  time  was  tbe  source  of  centuries  of  loss  and  suffering  to 
Germany.  It  was  a  sbam  and  a  delusion, — a  will-o'-tbe  wisp 
wbicb  led  rulers  and  people  aside  from  tbe  true  patb  of  civili- 
zation,  and  lefb  tbem  floundering  in  quagmires  of  war. 

Otto  bad  bardly  retumed  to  Lombardy  before  tbe  Pope, 
wbo  began  to  see  tbat  be  bad  crowned  bis  own  master,  con- 
spired  against  bim.  Tbe  Pope  called  on  tbe  Byzantine  Em- 
peror for  aid ,  incited  tbe  Hungarians  and  even  entered  into 
correspondence  witb  tbe  Saracens  in  Corsica.  All  Italy  became 
so  turbulent  tbat  tbree  years  elapsed  before  tbe  Emperor  Otto 
aucceeded  in  restoring  order.  He  took  Bome  by  force  of  arms, 


What  other  events  transpired  in  Germany?  Who  demaoded  Otto^s  hclp? 
Why?  When  did  he  march?  What  preyions  itep  did  ha  takef  Wlio  was 
appointed  youag  Otto*8  guardian?  How  wai  Otto  reoeived  in  Italy?  Whon 
was  he  crowned  Bmperor?  How  long  slnce  the  title  had  been  held?  What 
was  the  subseqaent  oonduct  of  the  Pope?  How  long  before  Otto  reitored 
Order? 
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deposed  the  Pope  and  set  up  another,  of  bis  own  appointment, 
banished  Berengar,  and  compelled  the  universal  recognition  ol 
bis  own  sovereignty.  Tben ,  witb  tbe  remnants  of  an  army 
wbicb  bad  almost  been  destroyed  by  war  and  pestilence,  be 
returned  to  Germany  in  965. 

A  grand  festival  was  beld  at  Cologne,  to  celebrate  bis  new 
bonors  and  victories.  His  mother,  the  aged  queen  Mathilde, 
Lotbar,  reigning  king  of  France,  and  all  tbe  Dukes  and  Princes 
of  Germany,  were  present,  and  tbe  people  came  in  multitudes 
from  far  and  wide.  Tbe  internal  peace  of  the  Empire  bad  not 
been  disturbed  during  Otto's  absence,  and  bis  joumey  of  in- 
spection  was  a  series  of  peaceful  and  splendid  pageants.  An 
insurrection  having  broken  out  among  tbe  Lombards  tbe 
foUowing  year,  be  sent  Duke  Burkhard  of  Suabia  to  suppress 
it  in  bis  name;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  his  own 
presence  was  necessary.  He  thereupon  took  a  last  fareweil  of 
bis  old  mother,  and  returned  to  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  966. 

Lombardy  was  soon  brought  to  order,  and  the  rebellious 
nobles  banished  to  Germany.  As  Otto  approached  Rome,  tbe 
people  restored  the  Pope  he  bad  appointed,  whom  they  bad  in 
tbe  meantime  deposed:  they  were  also  compelled  to  give  up 
the  leaders  of  tbe  revolt,  who  were  tried  and  executed.  Otto 
claimed  the  right  of  appointing  tbe  Civil  Governor  of  Rome, 
who  shoxQd  rule  in  bis  name.  He  gave  back  to  the  Pope  tbe 
territory  wbicb  tbe  latter  bad  received  from  Pippiu  tbe  Short, 
two  hundred  years  before,  but  nearly  all  of  wbicb  bad  been 
taken  from  the  Church  by  the  Lombards.  In  retum,  tbe  Pope 
agreed  to  govern  this  territory  as  a  part,  or  province,  of  tbe 
Empire,  and  to  crown  Otto's  son  as  Emperor,  in  advance  of  his 
accession  to  tbe  throne. 

These  new  successes  seem  to  have  quite  turned  Otto's  mind 
from  tbe  duty  he  owed  to  the  German  people ;  benceforth  he 
only  strove  to  increase  tbe  power  and  splendor  of  bis  house. 
His  next  step  was  to  demand  tbe  band  of  the  Princess  Tbeo- 


What  were  his  acts?  When  did  he  Tetnm  to  Germany?  WbaX  festiyal 
was  held,  and  who  were  present?  What  insurrection  broke  out?  When  did 
Otto  retum  to  Italy?  What  happened  on  his  arrival  at  Borne  ?  What  right  did 
he  Claim?  What  did  he  confer  on  the  Pope?  What  was  the  Fope's  part  of 
the  agreement?    What  effeot  had  these  successes  on  Otto? 
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phania,  a  daaghter  of  one  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  for  bia 
Bon  Otto.  The  Eaatem  Court  neitber  conaented  nor  rettised; 
BmbaBsadorB  wäre  sent  back  and  forth  iintil  the  Emperor  b&- 
came  weaiy  of  the  delay.  Following  the  Buggestion  of  his 
oETended  pride,  he  nndortook  a  campaign  against  Southern 
lialj,  parts  of  which  still  acknowledged  the  Byzantine  rulo. 


The  war  laated  for  several  years,  without  any  positive  reeult; 
but  the  band  of  Theophania  was  finallj  promised  to  young 
Otto,  and  abe  reacbed  Rome  in  the  bej^nning  of  the  jear  973. 
Her  beauty,  grace  and  intelligence  at  once  woa  the  hearts  of 
Otto's  foUowers,  who  had  been  up  to  that  time  opposed  to  tbo 
inamage.  Altbongh  ber  betrothed  buaband  was  only  17,  and 
ehe  was  a  year  yoiuiger,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  April, 
and  the  Emperor  then  iramediately  returaed  to  Germany  with 
hia  Court  and  arfty. 

WliM  «El  hli  BBit  atep?  Ho«  dld  th«  EHtern  Oonrl  ncdre  bla  reqneil? 
Wbat  coaiiG  did  Otto  pmsue?  Wbut  vu  the  eftMl?  Wben  did  tho  marriags 
tUka  pUc«?    Whsl  followad  il?     ♦hui  wU  Otto'l  noil  movamentt 
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All  that  Otto  could  show,  to  balance  his  six  years'  neglect 
of  his  own  land  and  people,  was  the  title  of  "the  Great,"  which 
the  Italians  bestowed  upon  him,  and  a  Princess  of  Constan- 
tinople,  who  spoke  Greek  and  looked  upon  the  Germans  as 
barbarians,  for  his  danghter-in-law.  His  return  was  celebrated 
by  a  grand  festival  held  at  Quedlinburg,  at  Easter,  973.  All 
the  Dukes  and  reigning  Gounts  of  the  Empire  were  present, 
the  kings  of  Bohemia  and  Poland,  ambassadors  from  Gon- 
stantinople ,  from  the  Galiph  of  Cordova ,  in  Spain ,  from  Bul- 
garia,  Russia,  Denmark  and  Hungary.  Even  Gharlemagne 
never  enjoyed  such  a  triumph;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  festig- 
ties,  Otto's  first  friend  and  supporter,  Hermann  Billung,  whom 
he  had  made  Duke  of  Saxony,  suddenly  died.  The  Emperor 
became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  his  own  end  was  near : 
he  retired  to  Memleben  in  Thüringia,  where  his  father  died, 
and  on  the  6th  öf  May  was  stricken  with  apoplexy,  at  the  age 
of  61.  He  died,  seated  in  his  chair  and  surrounded  by  his 
princely  guests,  and  was  buried  in  Magdeburg ,  by  the  side  of 
bis  first  wife,  Editha  of  England. 

Otto  completed  the  work  which  Henry  commeneed,  and 
lefb  Germany  the  first  power  in  Europe.  Had  his  mind  been 
as  clear  and  impartial,  his  plans  as  broad  and  intelligent,  as 
Gharkmagne^s,  he  might  have  laid  the  basis  of  a  permanent 
Empire;  but,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  called  the  phantom  of  the 
sceptre  of  the  world  from  the  grave  of  Eoman  power,  and, 
believing  that  he  held  it ,  turned  the  ages  that  were  to  follow 
him  into  the  path  of  war,  disunion  and  misery. 


What  did  Otto  take  home  from  Italy?  How  was  his  return  celebrated? 
Who  -were  present?  What  happened,  and  how  did  it  affeot  Ottof  When, 
and  under  what  ciroamstanees,  did  he  die?    What  work  had  he  aGCOinrl^*Ii<^<lf 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  8AX0K  DYNA8TY. 

(973—1024.) 

Otto  II.,  **The  Bed**.— Gonquest  of  Bayaria.— Invasion  of  Lothar  of  France. 
—  Otto'8  Marob  to  Paris.— His  Joumey  to  Italy.— Hifl  Defeat  by  the  Sara- 
cens,  and  Escape.— Biet  at  Verona.— Otto^s  Death. — Tbeopbania  as  Begent. 
— Alienation  of  France. — Otto  III. — Hit  Dealings  with  the  Popes. — Nego- 
tiations  -with  the  Poles.- His  Fantastio  Actions.— His  Death  in  Borne. — 
Youthfol  Popes. — Henry  of  Bavaria  chosen  by  the  Germans.— His  Gha- 
racter. — War  with  Poland. — March  to  Italy,  and  Goronation.— Other  Wars. 
—Henry  repels  the  Bysantines.— His  Death. — The  Gharacter  of  his  Beign. 
-Hit  Piety. 

Otto  II.,  already  crowned  as  king  and  Emperor,  began  his 
reign  as  one  authorized  "by  the  grace  of  God,"  Although  only 
18  years  cid,  and  both  physically  and  intellectually  immature, 
his  Buccession  was  immediately  acknowledged  by  the  rulers 
of  the  smaller  German  States.  He  was  short  and  stout,  and  of 
sach  a  ruddy  complexion  that  the  people  gave  him  the  name 
of  "Otto  the  Red."  He  had  been  carefully  educated,  and 
possessed  excellent  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  bat  he  had 
not  been  tried  by  adversity,  like  his  father  and  grandfather, 
and  failed  to  inherit  either  the  patience  or  the  energy  of  either. 
At  first  his  mother,  the  widowed  Empress  Adelheid,  conducted 
the  government  of  the  Empire,  and  with  such  prudence  that 
all  were  satisfied.  Soon,  however,  the  Empress  Theophania 
became  jealous  of  her  mother-in-law's  influence,  and  the  latter 
was  compelled  to  retire  to  her  former  home  in  Burgundy. 

The  first  internal  trouble  came  from  Henry  H.,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  the  son  of  Otto  the  Great's  rebellious  brother,  and 
Cousin  of  Otto  H.  He  was  ambitious  to  convert  Bavaria  into 
an  independent  kingdom:  in  fact  he  had  himself  crowned  king 
at  Ratisbon,  but  in  976  he  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner  and 


Who  now  roigned,  how  old  was  he,  and  how  was  he  recoived?  What  was 
I)is  appearance?  How  was  he  called?  What  was  his  character?  Who  first 
conducted  the  gOTernmcnt,  and  in  what  mann  er?  Why  was  Adelheid  com. 
pelled  to  leave?    Who  ocoasioned  the  first  trouble? 
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banished  to  Holland  by  the  Emperor.  Bavaria  was  united  to 
Suabia,  and  the  Eastem  provinces  on  the  Danube  were  erected 
into  a  separate  principality,  which  was  the  beginning  of 
Austria,  as  a  new  German  power. 

At  the  same  time  Otto  IL  was  forced  to  carry  on  new  wars 
with  Bohemia  and  Denmark,  in  both  of  which  he  maintained 
the  frontiers  established  by  bis  father.  Bat  Lothar,  king  of 
France,  used  the  opportunity  to  get  possession  of  Lorraine 
and  even  to  take  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Charlemagne's  capital,  in  the 
summer  of  978.  The  German  people  were  so  enraged  at  this 
treacherous  invasion  that  Otto  IL  had  no  difficulty  in  raising 
an  army  of  60,000  men,  with  which  he  marched  to  Paris  in 
the  autamn  of  the  same  year.  The  city  was  so  well  fortiüed 
and  defended  that  he  found  it  prudent  to  raise  the  siege  as 
winter  approached;  but  first,  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre, 
bis  army  chanted  a  Te  JDeum  as  a  warning  to  the  enemy 
within  the  walls.  The  strife  was  prolonged  until  980,  when 
it  was  settled  by  a  personal  interview  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
king  of  France,  at  which  Lorraine  was  restored  to  Germany. 

In  981  Otto  IL  went  to  Italy.  His  mother,  Adelheid,  came 
to  Pavia  to  meet  him,  and  a  complete  reconciliation  took 
place  between  them.  Then  he  advanced  to  Rome,  quieted  the 
dissensiona  in  the  government  of  the  city,  and  received  as  his 
guests  Konrad,  king  of  Burgundy,  and  Hugh  Capet,  destined 
to  be  the  ancestor  of  a  long  line  of  French  kings.  At  this  time 
both  the  Byzantine  Greeks  and  the  Saracens  were  ravaging 
Southern  Italy,  and  it  was  Otto  II.'s  duty,  as  Roman  Emperor, 
to  drive  them  from  the  land,  The  two  bitterly  hostile  races 
became  allies,  in  order  to  resist  him ,  and  the  war  was  carried 
on  fiercely  until  the  summer  of  982  without  any  result;  then, 
on  the  13th  of  July,  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  the  Imperial 
army  was  literally  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Saracens.  The  Emperor 
escaped  capture  by  riding  into  the  Mediterranean  and  swim- 
ming  to  a  ship  which  lay  near.    When  he  was  taken  on  board 


What  was  his  fortune?  What  became  of  Bavaria?  What  new  wars  fol- 
lowed?  Who  suddenlj  invaded  the  Empire,  and  when?  Desoribe  Otto^s  march 
to  Paris.  When  and-how  was  the  matter  settled?  What  was  Otto*8  next 
joumey?  Whom  did  he  receive,  in  Borne?  What  led  him  to  Soathem  ItalyP 
How  did  he  fare  there? 
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he  found  it  to  be  a  Greek  veasel;  but  whether  he  was  recogniied 
or  not  (for  the  accounts  Vary),  he  prevailed  upon  the  captain 
to  set  him  ashore  at  Bossano,  where  the  Empress  Theophauia 
wae  awaiting  hia  returu  from  battle. 


ThJB  was  a  eerere  blow,  but  it  arouaed  the  national  spirit 
of  Gennany,  Otto  1I„  having  returned  to  Northern  Italy, 
Bnmmoned  a  general  Diet  of  the  Empire  to  meet  at  Verona  in 
the  snmmer  of  983.  AU  the  subject  Dukes  and  Princea  at- 
tended,  even  the  kinga  of  Burgundy  and  Bohemia.  Uere,  for 
the  firat  time,  the  Lombard  Italians  appeared  oa  eqnal  footing 
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with  the  Saxons,  Franks  and  Bayarians,  acknowledged  the 
authoritj  of  the  £mpire,  and  elected  Otto  IL's  son,  another 
Otto,  only  three  years  old,  as  his  suooessor.  Preparations 
were  made  for  a  grand  war  against  the  Saraoens  and  the 
Eastern  Empire,  but  before  they  were  completed  Otto  II.  died, 
at  the  age  of  28.  His  body  was  taken  to  Rome  and  baried  in 
St.  Peter's. 

The  news  of  his  death  reached  Aix-la-Chapelle  at  the  very 
time  when  his  infant  son  was  crowned  king  as  Otto  III.,  in 
accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  Diet  of  Verona.  A  dispute 
now  arose  as  to  the  guardianship  of  the  child,  between  the 
widowed  Empress  Theophania  and  Henry  U.  of  Bayaria,  who 
at  once  returned  from  his  exile  in  Holland.  The  latter  aimed 
at  usurping  the  Imperial  throne,  but  he  was  incautious  enough 
to  betray  his  design  too  soon,  and  met  with  such  Opposition 
that  he  was  lucky  in  being  allowed  to  retain  his  former  place 
as  Duke  of  Bayaria.  The  Empress  Theophania  reigned  in 
G^rmany  in  her  son^s  name,  while  Adelheid,  widow  of  Otto  the 
Great,  reigned  in  Italy.  The  former,  howeyer,  had  the  assist- 
ance  of  Willigis,  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  a  man  of  great  wis- 
dom  and  integrity.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  Saxon  wheel- 
wright,  and  chose  for  his  coat-of-arms  as  an  Archbishop,  a 
wheel,  with  the  words:  "Willigis,  forget  not  thine  origin." 
When  Theophania  died,  in  991,  her  place  was  taken  by 
Otto  m.'s  grandmother,  Adelheid,  who  chose  the  Dukes  of 
Saxony,  Suabia,  Bayaria  and  Tuscany  as  her  councillors. 

During  this  time  the  Wends  in  Prussia  again  arose,  and 
after  a  long  and  wasting  war,  in  which  the  German  Settlements 
beyond  the  Elbe  receiyed  little  help  from  the  Imperial  goyern- 
ment,  the  latter  were  either  conquered  or  driyen  back.  The 
relations  between  Germany  and  France  were  also  actually  those 
of  war,  although  there  were  no  open  hostilities.  The  struggle 
for  the  throne  of  France ,  between  Duke  Charles ,  the  last  of 
the  Carolingian  line,  and  Hugh  Capet,  which  ended  in  the 


On  what  footing  were  the  Lombards?  Wliat  was  done?  When  did 
Otto  II.  die?  What  dispute  arose?  How  did  Henry  of  BaTaria  succeed? 
Who  reigned  in  Oermany  and  Itoly?  Who  assisted  Theophania?  Who  sao- 
ceeded  her?  What  took  place  in  PraaBia,  at  this  timo?  What  were  tho  nOa- 
tions  with  France? 
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triompli  of  the  latter,  broke  the  last  link  of  blood  and  tradi- 
tion  connecting  the  two  conntries.  They  had  been  jealous 
relatives  hitherto;  now  they  became  strangers,  and  it  is  not 
long  until  History  records  them  as  enemies. 

When  Otto  IIL  was  sixteen  years  old,  in  996,  he  took  the 
Imperial  government  in  his  own  hands.  His  education  had 
been  more  Greek  than  German;  he  was  ashamed  of  his  Saxon 
blood,  and  named  himself,  in  his  edicts:  "a  Greek  by  birth 
aud  a  Roman  by  right  of  mle/*  He  was  a  stränge,  unsteady, 
fantastic  character,  whose  only  leading  idea  was  to  Surround 
himself  with  the  absurd  ceremonies  of  the  Byzanfine  Court, 
and  to  make  Rome  the  capital  of  his  Empire.  His  reign  was 
a  farce,  compared  with  that  of  his  grandfather,  the  great 
Otto,  and  yet  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  latter^s 
perverted  ambition. 

Otto  ni.'s  Hrst  act  was  to  march  to  Rome,  in  order  to  be 
crowned  as  Emperor  by  the  Pope,  John  XV.,  in  exchange  for 
assisting  him  against  Grescentius,  a  Roman  noble  who  had 
usurped  the  civil  government.  But  the  Pope  died  before  his 
arrival,  and  Otto  thereupon  appointed  his  own  cousin,  Bruno, 
a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  who  took  the  Papal  chair  as 
Gregory  V.  The  new-made  Pope,  of  course,  crowned  him  as 
Roman  Emperor,  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  people,  in  those 
days,  were  accustomed  to  submit  to  any  authority,  spiritual 
or  political,  which  was  strong  enough  to  support  its  own  claims, 
but  this  bargain  was  a  little  too  piain  and  bare-faced ;  and 
Otto  had  hardly  returned  to  Germany,  before  the  Roman,  Gres- 
centius, drove  away  Gregory  V.  and  set  up  a  new  Pope,  of  his 
own  appointment. 

The  Wends,  in  Prussia,  were  giving  trouble,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavians  and  Danes  ravaged  all  the  northem  coast  of  Germany; 
but  the  boy-emperor,  without  giving  a  thought  to  his  imme- 
diäte  duty,  hastened  back  to  Italy  in  997,  took  Grescentius 
prisoner  and  beheaded  him,  barbarously  mutilated  the  rival 
Pope,  and  reinstated  Gregory  V.     When  the  latter  died,  in 


How  did  tlie  struggle  in  France  end?  Wlien  did  Otto  III.  Msnme  the 
government?  How  did  he  style  himself?  What  were  his  leading  ideas? 
What  was  the  character  of  his  reign?  What  was  his  flrst  act?  Wliom  did 
he  appoint  Pope?  What  did  the  people  think  of  his  coronation?  What  in- 
Tosiou  took  place  in  the  North?    What  were  Otto*s  acta? 
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999,  Otto  made  his  own  teacher,  Gerbert  of  Rheims,  Pope, 
under  the  uame  of  Sylvester  IL  In  spite  of  tbe  reverence 
of  the  common  people  for  the  Papal  office,  they  always  be- 
lieved  Pope  Sylvester  to  be  a  magician,  and  in  league  with  the 
Devil.  He  was  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day,  and  in  bis 
knowledge  of  natural  science  was  far  in  advance  of  his  time ; 
but  such  accomplishments  were  then  very  rare  in  Italy,  and 
unheard-of  in  a  Pope.  Otto  III.  remained  three  years  longer 
in  Italy,  dividing  his  time  between  pompous  festivals  and 
Visits  to  religious  anchorites. 

In  the  year  1000  he  was  recalled  to  Germany.  His  father's 
sister,  Mathilde,  who  had  govemed  the  country  as  well  as  she 
was  able,  during  his  absence,  was  dead,  and  there  were  di£&- 
culties,  not  of  a  political  nature  (for  to  such  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion), but  in  the  Organization  of  the  Church ,  which  he  was 
anxious  to  settle.  The  Poles  were  converted  to  Christianity 
by  this  time,  and  their  spiritual  head  was  the  Archbishop  of 
Magdeburg;  but  now  they  demanded  a  separate  and  national 
diocese.  Thb  Otto  granted  to  their  Duke,  or  king,  Boleslaw, 
with  such  other  independent  rights,  that  the  authority  of  the 
German  Empire  soon  ceased  to  be  acknowleged  by  the  Poles. 
He  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Adalbert  of  Prague, 
who  was  slain  by  the  Prussian  pagans,  then  visited  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  where,  following  a  half-delirious  fancy,  he  descended 
into  the  vault  where  lay  the  body  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  hope 
of  hearing  a  voice,  or  receiving  a  sign,  which  might  direct  him 
how  to  restore  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  new  Pope,  Sylvester  II.,  after  Otto  IH.'s  departure  from 
Kome,  found  himself  in  as  difficult  a  position  as  his  predecessor, 
Gregory  V.  He  was  also  obliged  to  call  the  Emperor  to  his 
aid,  and  the  latter  returned  to  Italy  in  1001.  He  established 
his  court  in  a  palace  on  Mount  Aventine,  in  Romo,  and  main- 
tained  his  authority  for  a  little  while,  in  spite  of  a  fierce  po- 
pulär revolt.     Then,  becoming  restless,  yet  not  knowing  what 


What  other  Pope  did  he  appolnt?  How  was  he  considered  by  the  people,  and 
why?  How  long  did  Otto  remain  in  Italy?  When  and  why  was  he  recalled 
to  Germany?  What  did  the  Poles  demand?  What  grants  did  Otto  make  to 
them?  What  other  fantastio  acts  did  he  commit?  Why  did  he  retiim  to 
Italy? 
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to  do,  he  Tandered  np  and  dovn  Italy,  paid  a  myateriong 
Tiait  to  Yenice  by  night,  and  finally  returned  to  Korne,  to 
find  tbe  gates  barred  against  bim.  He  begaa  a  siege,  lut 
before  tmything  was  aocomplisbed,  he  died  in  1002,  aa  was 
generali;  beliered,  of  poüon.     The  nobles  and  the  imperial 


gasrds  who  acconipanied  bim  took  charge  of  bis  body,  cnt  their 
way  throngh  a  population  in  rebellion  againat  bis  rale,  and 
carried  bim  over  tlie  Älpa  to  Germany,  where  he  was  buried 
in  Aix-Ia-Chapelle. 

The  next  year  Pope  Sylveater  IL  died,  and  Rome  feil  into 
tbe  hands  of  the  Conots  of  Tnacolum,  who  tried  to  make  the 
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Papacy  a  hereditaiy  dignity  in  their  family.  One  of  them,  a 
boy  of  seventßen,  became  Pope  as  John  XVI.,  and  daring  the 
following  thirty  years  four  other  boys  held  the  office  of  Head 
ofthe  Christian  Church,  crowned  Emperors,  and  blessed  or 
excommunicated  at  their  will.  This  was  the  end  of  the  grand 
political  and  spiritual  Empire  which  Charlemagne  had  planned, 
two  centuries  before— a  fantastic,  visionary  youth  asEmperor, 
and  a  weak,  ignorant  boy  as  Pope!  The  effect  was  the  rapid 
demoralization  of  princes  and  people,  and  nothing  but  the 
genuine  Christianity  still  existing  among  the  latter,  from 
whom  the  ranks  of  the  priests  were  recraited,  saved  the  grea- 
ter  part  of  Earope  from  a  relapse  into  barbansm. 

At  Otto  lll.'s  death  there  were  three  claimants  to  the 
throne,  belonging  to  the  Saxon  dynasty ;  but  his  nearest  rela- 
tive, Henry,  third  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  great-grandson  of  king 
Henry  I.  the  Fowler,  was  finally  elected.  Suabia,  Saxony 
and  Lorraine  did  not  immediately  acquiesce  in  the  choice, 
but  they  soon  found  it  expedient  to  submit.  Henryks  authority 
was  tbus  established  within  Germany,  but  on  its  frontiers  and 
in  Italy,  which  was  now  considered  a  genuine  part  of  "the 
Eoman  Empire",  the  usual  troubles  awaited  him.  He  was  a 
man  of  "weak  Constitution,  and  only  average  intellect,  but 
well-meaning ,  consdentious,  and  probably  as  just  as  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  be,  under  the  circumstances.  His  lifo,  as 
Emperor,  was  "a  battle  and  a  march",  but  its  heaviest  burdens 
were  inherited  from  his  predecessors.  He  was  obliged  to 
correct  twenty  years  of  misrule,  or  rather  no  rule,  and  he 
courageously  gave  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  task. 

The  Polish  Duke,  Boleslaw,  sought  .to  unite  Bohemia  and 
all  the  Slavonic  territory  eastward  of  the  Elbe,  under  his  own 
sway.  This  brought  him  into  direct  collision  with  the  claims 
of  Germany,  and  the  question  was  not  settled  until  after  three 
long  and  bloody  wars.  Finally,  in  1018,  a  treaty  was  made 
between  Henry  H.  and  Boleslaw,  by  which  Bohemia  remained 
tributary  to  the  German  Empire,  and  the  province  of  Meissen 


Wliat  took  place  in  Borne,  afterwards?  What  kind  of  Popes  succeeded, 
and  for  how  long?  What  was  the  effeot  of  aU  this?  Who  was  ohosen  as 
Otto's  auocessor?  Under  what  ciroamstances  ?  What  was  his  character?  What 
did  the  Polish  Duke  undertake? 
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(in  tfae  present  kingdom  of  Saxony)  became  an  appanage  of 
Poland.  By  this  time  the  Wends  had  secared  possessiou  of 
Northern  Prussia,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  thrown  off 
the  German  rule,  and  returned  to  their  ancient  pagan  faith. 

In  Italy,  Arduin  of  Ivrea  succeeded  in  inciting  the  Lom- 
bards to  revolt,  and  proclaimed  himself  king  of  an  independent 
Italian  nation.  Henry  II.  crossed  the  Alps  in  1006,  and  took 
Pavia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  city  rose  against  him.  In  the 
struggle  which  foUowed,  it  was  bumed  to  the  ground.  After 
bis  retarn  to  Germany  Arduin  recovered  his  infiuence  and  power, 
became  practically  king,  and  pressed  the  Pope,  Benedict  VI  IL, 
so  hard,  that  the  latter  went  personally  to  Henry  IL  (as  Leo  HL 
had  gone  to  Gharlemagne)  and  implored  his  assistance.  In 
the  autumn  of  1013,  Henry  went  with  the  Pope  to  Italy,  en- 
tered Pavia  without  resistance,  restored  the  Papal  authority 
in  Borne,  and  was  crowned  Emperor  in  February,  1014.  He 
returned  immediately  afterwards  to  Germany;  and  Italy,  after 
Arduin^B  death,  the  foUowing  year,  remained  comparatively 
quiet. 

Even  before  the  wars  with  Poland  came  to  an  end,  in  1018, 
other  troubles  broke  out  in  the  west.  There  were  disturbances 
along  the  froutier  in  Flanders,  rebellions  in  Luxemburg  and 
Lorraine,  and  finally  a  quarrel  with  Bargundy,  the  king  of 
which,  Rudolf  III.,  was  Henry  IL*s  uncle,  and  had  chosen  him 
as  his  heir.  This  inheritance  gave  Germany  the  eastern  part 
of  France,  nearly  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  Switzerland.  But  the  Burgundian  nobles  refused  to  be  thus 
transferred,  and  did  not  give  their  consent  until  after  Henryks 
armies  had  twice  invaded  their  country. 

Finally,  in  1020,  when  there  was  temporary  peace  through- 
out  the  Empire,  the  Cathedral  at  Bamberg,  which  the  Emperor 
had  taken  great  pride  in  building,  was  consecrated  with  splen- 
did ceremonies.  The  pope  came  across  the  Alps  to  be  present, 
and  he  employed  the  opportunity  to  persuade  Henry  to  retum 


Wh«n  and  on  what  terms  was  the  difficnlty  settled?  What  happened  in 
ITorthern  Prnssia?  In  Italy?  Ho w  did  Henry  act?  Was  his  march  effectnal ? 
When  did  he  retum  to  Italy,  and  what  events  followed?  What  other  dia- 
tarbances  broke  out  in  the  west?  What  new  territory  did  Germany  acqoire? 
What  celebration  followed  peace? 
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to  Italy,  and  free  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  from  the 
Byzantine  Greeks,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Capua  and 
threatened  Rome.  The  Emperor  oonsented:  in  1021  hemar- 
ched  into  Southern  Italy  with  a  large  army,  expelled  the 
Greoks  from  the  greater  portion  of  their  conquered  territory, 
and  then,  having  lost  his  best  troops  by  pestilence,  returned 
home.  He  there  continued  to  travel  to  and  fro,  settling  diffi- 
culties  and  observing  the  condition  of  the  people.  After  long 
stniggles,  the  power  of  the  Empire  seemed  to  be  again  secu- 
red ;  but  when  he  began  to  strengthen  it  by  the  arts  of  peace, 
his  own  strength  was  exhausted.  He  died  near  Göttingen,  in 
the  Summer  of  1024,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bam- 
berg. With  him  expired  the  dynasty  of  the  Saxon  Emperors, 
less  pitifuUy,  however,  thau  that  of  either  the  Merovingian  or 
Carolingian  lines. 

When  Otto  the  Great,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  ne- 
glected  Germany  and  occupied  himself  with  establishing  his 
dominion  in  Italy,  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  rapid  decline 
of  the  Imperial  power  at  home,  in  the  hands  of  his  succes- 
sors.  The  reigning  Dukes,  Counts,  and  even  the  petty  feudal 
lords,  no  longer  watched  and  held  subordinate,  soon  became 
practically  independent:  except  in  Friesland,  Saxony  and  the 
Alps,  the  people  had  no  yoice  in  political  matters;  and  thus 
the  growÜi  of  a  general  national  sentiment,  such  as  had  been 
fostered  by  Charlemagne  and  Henry  L,  was  again  destroyed. 
In  Proportion  as  the  smaller  States  were  governed  as  if  they 
were  separate  lands,  their  populations  became  separated  in 
feeling  and  interest.  Henry  II.  tried  to  be  an  Emperor  of 
Germany:  he  visited  Italy  raÜier  on  account  of  what  he  be- 
lieved  to  be  the  duties  of  his  oöice  than  from  natural  incli- 
nation  to  reign  there;  but  he  was  not  able  to  restore  the  same 
authority,  at  home,  as  Otto  the  Great  had  exercised. 

Henry  IL  was  a  pious  man,  and  favored  the  Roman  Church 
in  all  practicable  ways.      He  made  numerous  and  rieh  grants 


What  did  the  Pope  demand?  When  did  Henry  march  to  Southern  Italj, 
and  with  what  result?  What  was  now  the  condition  of  the  Empire?  When 
and  where  did  Henry  die?  What  perished  with  him?  What  did  Otto  tlie 
Oreat's  policy  bring  about?  What  was  the  state  of  national  aentiment  ?  Wliat 
did  Henry  endearor  to  do?    Wherein  did  he  fail? 
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ot  land  to  churches  and  monasteries,  but  always  witli  the 
reservation  of  bis  own  rigbts,  as  sovereign.  After  bis  deatb 
be  was  made  a  Saint,  by  order  of  tbe  Pope,  but  be  failed  to 
live,  eitber  as  Saint  or  £mperor,  in  the  traditions  of  tbe 
people. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  FBAKK  EMFEBOBS,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  HENBY  IV. 

(1024-1106.) 

Konrad  II.  elected  Emperor.— Morements  against  him.— Journey  to  Italy.«- 
Bevolt  of  Emeat  of  Snabia.— Burgondj  attaohed  to  the  Empire.— Siege  of 
Milan.— Konrad*8  Death.— Henrj  III.  sncoeedi.— Temporary  Peace.— Cor* 
ruptions  in  the  Oharoh.-^The  "Tmce  of  Qod.**— Henry  UFi  Goronation 
in  Bome.— Bival  Popei.— New  Tronblet  in  Oermanj.— Second  Yieit  to 
Italy.— Betam  and  Death.— Henry  IV.'b  Childhood.— His  Capture.— Arcli- 
bishops  Hanno  and  Adalbert.— Henry  lY.  begine  to  reign.— Berolt  and 
Slaughter  of  the  Saxoni.— Pope  Gregory  YII.— Hie  Gharaoter  and  Policy. 
—Henry  lY.  excommunioated.— Morement  against  htm.— He  goet  to  Italy. 
—His  Humiliation  at  Ganossa.— War  with  Badolf  of  Suabia.— Henry  lY, 
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On  tbe  4tb  of  September,  1024,  tbe  German  nobles,  clergy 
and  people  came  togetber  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Rbine,  near 
Mäyence,  to  elect  a  new  Emperor.  Tbere  were  fifty  or  sixty 
tboosand  persona  in  all,  forming  two  great  camps:  on  tbe 
westem  bank  of  tbe  riYer  were  tbe  Lorrainese  and  tbe  Rbine- 
Franks,  on  tbe  eastern  bank  tbe  Saxons,  Suabians,  BaYarians 
and  German-Franks.  Tbere  were  two  prominent  candidates 
for  tbe  tbrone,  but  neitber  of  tbem  belonged  to  tbe  establisbed 
reigning  bouses,  tbe  members  of  wbicb  seemed  to  be  so  jealous 
of  one  anotber  tbat  tbey  mutually  destroyed  tbeir  own 
cbances.  Tbe  two  wbo  were  brougbt  forward  were  cousins, 
botb  named  Eonrad ,  and  botb  great-grandsons  of  Duke  Kon- 


What  was  his  oharaoter  for  piety?    What  distinction  was  conferred  oa 
him? 

When  and  where  wfM  the  eleotion  for  Emperor  held? 
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rad,  Otto  the  Great's  son-in-law,  wbo  feil  so  gallantly  in  the 
great  battle  with  the  Hungarians,  in  955. 

For  five  days  the  claims  of  t\Q  two  were  canvassed  by  the 
electors.  The  eider  Konrad  had  married  Gisela,  the  widow 
of  Duke  Emest  of  Suabia,  which  gave  him  a  somewhat. higher 
place  among  the  princes;  and  therefore  after  the  cousins  had 
agreed  that  each  would  accept  the  other's  election  as  valid 
and  final,  the  votes  turned  to  bis  side.  The  people,  wbo  were 
present  merely  as  spectators  (for  they  had  now  no  longer  any 
part  in  the  election) ,  hailed  the  new  monarch  with  shouts  of 
joy,  and  he  was  immediately  crowned  king  of  Germany  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Mayence. 

Konrad — who  was  Konrad  ü.  in  the  list  of  German  Em- 
perors — had  no  subjects  of  bis  own  to  support  him ,  like  bis 
Saxon  predecessors :  bis  authority  rested  upon  bis  own  ex- 
perience,  ability  and  knowledge  of  statesmansbip.  But  bis 
queen,  Gisela,  was  a  woman  of  unusual  intelligence  and  energy, 
and  sbe  faitbfully  assisted  him  in  bis  duties.  He  was  a 
man  of  stately  and  commanding  appearance,  and  seemed  so 
well  fitted  for  bis  new  dignity  that  wben  he  made  the  usual 
journey  through  Germany,  neitber  Dukes  nor  people  hesitated 
to  give  bim  their  allegiance.  Even  the  nobles  of  Lorraine, 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  bis  election,  found  it  prudent  to 
yield  without  serious  Opposition. 

The  death  of  Henry  II. ,  nevertbeless ,  was  the  signal  for 
three  threatening  movements  against  the  Empire.  In  Italy 
the  Lombards  rose,  and,  in  their  hatred  of  what  they  now  con- 
sidered  to  be  a  foreign  rule  (quite  forgetting  their  own  Ger- 
man origin) ,  they  razed  to  the  ground  the  Imperial  palace  at 
Pavia:  in  Burgundy,  king  Rudolf  declared  that  he  would  re- 
sist  Konrad's  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  which, 
being  himself  cbildless,  he  had  promised  to  Henry  IL ;  and  in 
Poland,  Boleslaw,  who  now  called  himself  king ,  declared  that 
bis  former  treaties  with  Germany  were  no  longer  binding  upon 
him.    But  Konrad  IL  was  favored  by  fortune.    The  Polish 


Who  were  the  two  prominent  candidatesf  Which  was  electedf  Upon 
what  did  his  authority  rest?  How  was  he  receired?  What  foUowed  the 
death  of  Henry  II?  What  did  the  Lombards  do?  What  was  King  Badolf 
of  Burgiindy^B  course?   What  that  of  the  king  of  Poland? 
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king  died,  and  the  power  whicli  he  had  built  up — for  his  king- 
dom ,  like  that  of  the  Goths ,  reached  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Danube,  from  the  Elbe  to  Central  Russia — ^was  again  shat- 
tered  by  the  quarreis  of  his  sons.  In  Borgundy,  Duke  Rudolf 
was  without  heirs,  and  finally  found  himself  compelled  to  re- 
cognize  the  German  sovereign  as  his  successor.  With  Canute, 
who  was  then  king  of  Denmark  and  England,  Eonrad  II. 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship,  restoring  Schleswig  to 
the  Danish  crown,  and  re-adopting  the  river  Eider  as  the 
boundary. 

In  the  spring  of  1026 ,  Eonrad  went  to  Italy.  Pavia  shut 
her  gates  against  him,  but  those  of  Milan  were  opened,  and 
the  Lombard  Bishops  and  nobles  came  to  offer  him  homage. 
He  was  crowned  with  the  iron  crown,  and  during  the  course 
of  the  year,  all  the  cities  in  Northern  Italy — even  Pavia,  which 
promised  to  rebuild  the  Imperial  palace — acknowledged  his 
sway.  In  March,  1027,  he  went  to  Rome  and  was  crowned 
Emperor  by  the  Pope,  John  XIX.,  one  of  the  young  Counts  of 
Tusculum,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Papacy  as  a  boy  of 
twelve!  Eing  Canute  and  Rudolf  of  Burgundy  were  preseut 
at  the  ceremony,  and  Eonrad  betrothed  his  son  Henry  to  the 
Danish  princess  Gunhilde,  daughter  of  the  former. 

After  the  coronation,  the  Emperor  paid  a  rapid  yisit  to 
Southern  Italy,  where  the  Normans  had  secured  a  foothold  ten 
years  before,  and,  by  defending  the  country  against  the  Greeks 
and  Saracens,  were  rapidly  making  themselves  its  rulers.  He 
found  it  easier  to  accept  them  as  vassals  than  to  drive  them 
out,  but  in  so  doing  he  added  a  new  and  turbulent  element  to 
those  which  already  distracted  Italy.  However,  there  was  now 
external  quiet,  at  least,  and  he  went  back  to  Germany. 

Here  his  step-son,  Ernest  II.  of  Suabia,  who  claimed  the 
crown  of  Burgundy,  had  already  risen  in  rebellion  against  him. 
He  was  not  supported,  even  by  his  own  people,  and  the  Em- 
peror imprisoned  him  in  a  strong  fortress  until  the  Empress 
Gisela,  by  her  prayers,  procured  his  liberation.  Eonrad  offered 
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io  give  him  back  bis  Dukedom,  provided  he  would  capture 
and  deliver  up  bis  intimate  friend,  Count  Werner  of  Kyburg, 
wbo  was  Bupposed  to  exercise  an  evü  influeoce  over  bim. 
Ernest  refused,  sougbt  bis  friend,  and  tbe  two  after  living  for 
some  time  as  outlaws  in  tbe  Black  Forest,  at  last  feil  in  a  conflict 
witb  tbe  Imperial  troops.  Tbe  sympatbies  of  tbe  people  were 
tumed  to  tbe  young  Duke  by  bis  bard  fate  and  tragic  deatb, 
and  during  tbe  Middle  Ages  tbe  narrative  poem  of  "£rne&t 
of  Suabia''  was  sung  everywbere  tbrougbout  Germany. 

Konrad  II.  next  undertook  a  campaign  against  Poland, 
wbicb  was  wbolly  unsuccessful :  be  was  driven  back  to  tlie 
Elbe  witb  great  losses.  Before  be  could  renew  tbe  war,  be 
was  called  upon  to  assist  Count  Albert  of  Austria  (as  tbe  Ba- 
Yarian  "East-Mark"  along  tbe  Danube  mast  bencefortb  be  cal- 
led) in  a  war  against  Stepben,  tbe  first  Cbnstian  king  of  Hun- 
gary.  Tbe  result  was  a  treaty  of  peace,  wbicb  left  bim  free  to 
marcb  once  more  against  Poland  and  reconquer  tbe  provinces 
wbicb  Henry  II.  bad  granted  to  Boleslaw.  Tbe  remaining  task 
of  bis  reign,  tbe  attacbment  of  Burgundy  to  tbe  Grerman  Em- 
pire, was  also  acoomplisbed  witbout  any  great  dif&culty.  King 
Rudolf,  before  bis  deatb  in  1032,  sent  bis  crown  and  sceptre 
to  Eonrad  II.,  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  wben  tbey  met 
at  Eome,  six  years  before.  Altbougb  Count  Odo  of  Cbam- 
pagne,  Rudolfs  nearest  relative ,  disputed  tbe  succession ,  and 
all  soutbern  Burgundy  espoused  bis  cause ,  be  was  unable  to 
resist  tbe  Emperor.  Tbe  latter  was  crowned  King  of  Burgundy 
at  Payeme,  in  Switzerland,  and  two  years  later  received  tbe 
bomage  of  nearly  all  tbe  clergy  and  nobles  of  tbe  country  in 
Lyons. 

At  tbat  time  Burgundy  comprised  tbe  wbole  Valley  of  tbe 
Rbone,  from  its  cradle  in  tbe  Alps  to  tbe  Mediterranean ,  tbe 
balf  of  Switzerland,  tbe  cities  of  Dijon  and  Besan^on  and  tbe 
territory  surrounding  tbem.    All  this  now  became,  and  for 


What  happened  to  Ernest?  On  what  terms  was'  pardon  offered?  What 
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some  centuries  remained,  a  part  of  the  German  Empire.  Its 
relation  to  the  latter,  however,  resembled  that  of  the  Lom- 
bard Kingdom  in  Italy:  its  subjection  was  acknowledged,  it 
was  obliged  to  furnish  troops  in  special  emergencies,  bat  it 
preserved  its  own  institutions  and  laws,  and  repelled  anj 
closer  political  union.  The  continual  intercourse  of  its  people 
with  those  of  France  slowly  obliterated  the  original  differences 
between  them,  and  increased  the  hostility  of  the  Burgundians 
to  the  German  sway.  But  the  rulers  of  that  day  were  not 
wise  enough  to  see  very  far  in  advance,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  Burgundy  was  temporarily  a  gain  to  the  German  power. 

Early  in  1037  Konrad  was  called  again  to  Italy  by  com- 
plaints  of  the  despotic  rnle  of  the  local  govemors,  especially 
of  the  Archbishop  Heribert  of  Milan.  This  prelate  resisted 
bis  authority,  incited  the  people  of  Milan  to  support  bis  pre- 
tensions,  and  became,  in  a  short  time,  the  leader  of  a  serious 
revolt.  The  Emperor  deposed  bim ,  prevailed  upon  the  Pope, 
Benedict  IX.,  to  place  him  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  and 
besieged  Milan  with  all  bis  forces;  but  in  vain.  The  Bishop 
defied  both  Emperor  and  Pope:  the  city  was  too  strohgly  for- 
tiüed  to  be  taken,  and  out  of  this  resistance  grew  the  idea  of 
independence  which  was  afterwards  developed  in  the  Italian 
Kepublics,  until  the  latter  weakened,  wasted,  and  finally  des- 
troyed  the  authority  of  the  German  (or  "Roman")  Emperors 
in  Italy.  Konrad  was  obliged  to  retum  home  without  having 
conquered  Archbishop  Heribert  and  the  Milanese. 

In  the  spring  of  1039  he  died  suddenly  at  Utrecht,  aged 
sixty,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  at  Speyer,  which  he 
had  begun  to  build.  He  was  a  very  shrewd  and  intelligent 
ruler,  who  planned  better  than  he  was  able  to  perform.  He 
certainly  greatly  increased  the  Imperial  power  during  bis  life, 
by  recognizing  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  smaller  princes, 
and  replacing  the  chief  reigning  Dukes,  whenever  circum- 
stances  rendered  it  possible,  by  members  of  bis  own  family. 


What  was  its  relation  to  «he  Empire?  What  change  gradnally  took  place 
in  the  people?  When  was  Konrad  again  called  to  Italy,  and  why?  How  did 
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As  the  Belection  of  the  bisbops  and  archbisbops  remained  ia 
bis  bands ,  ^be  clergy  were  of  course  bis  immediate  dependents. 
It  wastbeir  interest,  as  well  as  tbat  of  tbe  common  people 
among  wbom  knowledge  and  tbe  arts  were  beginning  to  take 
root,  tbat  peace  sbould  be  preserved  between  tbe  differeni 
German  States,  and  tbis  could  only  be  done  by  making  tbe 
Emperor's  autbority  paramouni  Nevertbeless,  Eonrad  II.  was 
never  populär:  a  bistorian  of  tbe  times  saya  "no  one  sigbed 
wben  bis  sudden  deatb  was  annonnced." 

His  Bon,  Henry  III.^  already  crowned  king  of  Germany  asa 
boy,nowmountedtbe  tbrone.  He  was23year8  old,  distinguisbed 
for  bodily  as  well  as  mental  qualities,  and  was  apparently 
far  more  competent  to  rule  tban  many  of  bis  predecessors  bad 
been.  Germany  was  quiet,  and  be  encountered  no  Opposition. 
Tbe  first  five  years  of  bis  reign  brougbt  bim  wars  witb  Bobe- 
mia  and  Hungary,  but  in  botb,  in  spite  of  some  reverses  at 
tbe  beginning,  be  was  successfuL  Bobemia  was  reduced  to 
obedience;  a  part  of  tbe  Hungarian  territory  was  annexed  to 
Austna,  and  tbe  king,  Peter,  as  well  as  Duke  Casimir  of  Po- 
land,  acknowledged  tbemselves  dependents  of  tbe  German  Em- 
pire. Tbe  Czar  of  Muscovy  (as  Russia  was  tben  called)  offered 
Henry,  after  tbe  deatb  of  Queen  Gunbilde,  a  princess  of  bis 
family  as  a  wife;  but  be  declined,  and  selected,  instead,  Agnes 
of  Poitiers,  sister  of  tbe  Duke  of  Aquitaine. 

But,  altbougb  tbe  condition  of  Germany,  and,  indeed,  of 
tbe  greater  part  of  Europe,  was  now  more  settled  and  peace- 
ful  tban  it  bad  been  for  a  long  time,  tbe  consequences  of  tbe 
previoas  wars  and  disturbances  were  very  severely  feit.  Tbe 
land  bad  been  visited  botb  by  pestilence  and  famine,  and  tbere 
was  mucb  suffering;  tbere  was  also  notorious  corruption  in 
tbe  Cburcb  and  in  civil  government ;  tbe  demoralization  of  tbe 
Popes,  foUowed  by  tbat  of  tbe  Bomans,  and  tben  of  tbe  Ita- 
lians,  bad  spread  like  an  infection  over  all  Cbristendom.  Wben 
tbings  seemed  to  be  at  tbeir  worst,  a  cbange  for  tbe  better 


What  was  the  interest  of  the  olergy  and  the  people?  What  was  written 
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was  instituted  in  a  most  unexpected  quarter  and  in  a  very 
Singular  manner.  • 

In  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  in  Burgnndy,  the  monks,  under 
the  leadership  of  their  Abbot,  Odilo,  determined  to  introduce 
a  sterner,  a  more  pious  and  Christian  spirit  into  the  life  of 
the  age.  They  began  to  preach  what  they  calied  the  treuga 
Dei,  the  "truce"  or  "peace  of  God,"  according  to  which,  &om 
every  Wednesday  evening  until  the  next  Monday  morning,  all 
feuds  or  fights  were  forbidden  throughout  the  land.  Several 
hundred  monasteries  in  France  and  Burgundy  joined  the 
"Congregation  of  Cluny";  the  Church  accepted  the  idea  of 
the  *'peace  of  God,"  and  the  worldly  rulers  were  calied  upon  to 
enforce  it.  Henry  III.  saw  in  this  new  movement  an  agent 
which  might  be  used  to  his  own  advantage  no  less  than  for 
the  general  good,  and  he  favored  it  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power. 
He  summoned  a  Diet  of  the  German  princes,  urged  the 
measure  upon  them  in  an  eloquent  speech,  and  set  the  example 
by  proclaiming  a  füll  and  free  pardon  to  all  who  had  been  his 
enemies.  The  change  was  too  sudden  to  be  acceptable  to 
many  of  the  princes,  but  they  obeyed  as  far  as  convenient, 
and  the  German  people,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history,  enjoyed  a  general  peace  and  security. 

The  "Congregation  of  Cluny"  preached  also  against  the 
universal  simony,  by  which  all  clerical  dignities  were  bought 
and  sold.  Priests,  abbots,  bishops,  and  even  in  some  cases, 
Popes,  were  accustomed  to  buy  their  appointment,  and  the 
power  of  the  Church  was  thus  often  exercised  by  the  most 
unworthy  hands.  Henry  IH.  saw  the  necessity  of  a  reform ; 
he  sought  out  the  most  pious,  pure  and  intelligent  priests,  and 
made  them  abbots  and  bisbops ,  refusing  all  payments  or  pre- 
sents.  He  then  undertook  to  raise  the  Papal  power  out  of  the 
deplorable  condition  into  which  it  had  fallen.  There  were  then 
three  rival  Popes  in  Rome,  each  of  whom  officially  excommuni« 
cated  and  cursed  the  others  and  their  followers. 


WTiat  movement  suddenly  commenced?  What  was  it  colledf  What  mea- 
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In  the  Summer  of  1046 ,  Henry  III.  crossed  the  Alps  with 
a  magnificent  retinae.  The  quarreis  between  the  nobles  and 
the  people ,  in  the  cities  of  Lombardy ,  were  compromised  at 
his  approach,  and  he  found  order  and  Submission  eyerywhere. 
He  caUed  a  Synod,  which  was  held  at  Sutri,  an  old  Etruscan 
town,  30  miles  north  of  Rome,  and  there,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Bishops,  deposed  all  three  of  the  Popes,  appointing  the 
Bishop  of  Bamberg  to  the  yacant  ofQce.  The  latter  took  the 
Papal  chair  under  the  name  of  Clement  H.  and  the  very  samo 
day  crowned  Henry  IH.  as  Roman  Emperor.  To  the  Roman 
people  this  seemed  no  less  a  bargain  than  the  case  of  Otto  lU., 
and  they  grew  more  than  ever  impatient  of  the  rule  of  both 
Emperor  and  Pope.  Their  repnblican  instincts,  althongh  re- 
pressed  by  a  fierce  and  powerfdl  nobility,  were  kept  alive  by 
the  examples  of  Venice  and  Milan,  and  they  dreamed  as  ar- 
dently  of  a  free  Rome  in  the  twelfbh  Century  as  in  the 
nineteenth. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Roman  clergy  and  people  had  taken 
part,  so  far  as  the  meve  forms  were  concemed ,  in  the  election 
of  the  Popes.  They  were  now  compelled  (of  course  very  un- 
willingly)  to  give  up  this  ancient  right,  and  allow  the  Em- 
peror to  choose  the  candidate,  who  was  then  sure  to  be  elected 
by  Bishops  of  Imperial  appointment.  In  fact,  during  the  nine 
remaining  years  of  Henry  ni.'s  reign,  he  selected  three  other 
Popes,  Clement  H.  and  his  first  two  successors  having  all  died 
suddenly,  probably  from  poison,  after  yery  short  reigns.  But 
this  was  the  end  of  absolute  German  authority  and  Roman 
Submission:  within  thirty  years,  the  Christian  world  beheld  a 
spectacle  of  a  totally  opposite  character. 

Henry  IH.  yisited  Southern  Italy,  confirmed  the  Normans 
in  their  rule,  as  his  father  had  done,  and  then  returned  to  6er- 
many.  He  had  reached  the  climax  of  his  power,  and  the  very 
means  he  had  taken  to  secure  it  now  involved  him  in  troubles 
which  gradually  weakened  his  influence  in  Germany.    He  was 
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generous,  bat  improvident  and  reckless:  he  bestowed  prin- 
cipalities  on  personal  friends ,  regardless  of  hereditary  claims 
or  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  gave  away  large  sums  of 
money,  which  were  raised  by  imposing  hard  terms  upon  the 
tenants  of  the  crown-lands.  A  new  war  with  Hangary,  and  the 
combined  revolt  of  Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  Baldwin  of  Flanders 
and  Dietrich  of  Holland  against  him,  diminished  his  mil- 
itary  resoarces;  and  even  his  saccess,  at  the  end  of  foar  weary 
years,  did  not  add  to  his  renown.  Leo  IX. ,  the  third  Pope  of 
his  appointment ,  was  called  apon  to  assist  him  by  harling 
the  ban  of  the  Charch  against  the  rebellious  princes.  He  also 
called  to  his  assistance  Danish  and  English  fleets  which  assailed 
Holland  and  Flanders,  while  he  sabdaed  Godfrey  of  Lorraine. 
The  latter  soon  afterwards  married  the  widowed  Coantess 
Beatrix  of  Tascany,  and  thas  became  ruler  of  nearly  all  Italy 
between  the  Po  and  the  Tiber. 

By  the  year  1051 ,  all  the  German  States  except  Saxony 
were  governed  by  relatives  or  personal  friends  of  the  Emperor. 
In  Order  to  coanteract  the  power  of  Bernhard,  Dake  of  the 
Saxons,  of  whom  he  was  jealoas,  he  made  another  friend,  AdaU 
bert,  Archbishop  of  Bremen ,  with  aathority  over  priests  and 
charches  in  Northern  Germany,  Denmark,  Scandinavia  and 
even  Iceland.  He  also  ballt  a  stately  palace  at  Goslar,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Hartz  Moantains,  and  made  it  as  ofbeo  as  possible 
his  residence,  in  order  to  watch  the  Saxons.  Both  these 
measares,  however,  increased  his  onpopalarity  with  the  Ger- 
man people.       • 

Leo  IX.,  in  1054,  marched  against  the  Normans  who  were 
threatening  the  soathern  border  of  the  Roman  territory,  bat 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  The  victors  treated  him  with 
all  possible  reverence,  and  he  soon  saw  the  policy  of  making 
friends  of  such  a  bold  and  warlike  people.  A  treaty  of  peace 
was  concladed,  wherein  the  Normaus  acknowledged  themselves 
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dependenis  of  the  Papal  power:  no  notice  was  taken  of  tho 
fact  that  they  had  already  acknowledged  that  of  the  German- 
Roman  Emperors.  This  event,  and  the  increasing  authority  of 
his  old  enemy,  Godfrey,  in  Tuscany,  led  Henry  III.  to  visit 
Itaiy  again  in  1055.  Although  he  held  theDiet  of  Lombardy 
and  a  grand  review  on  the  Roncalian  plains  near  Piacenza,  he 
accomplished  nothing  by  his  joumey :  he  did  not  even  visit  Rome. 
Ijeo  IX.  died  the  same  year,  and  Henry  appointed  a  new  Pope, 
Victor  n.,  who,  Hke  his  predecessor,  became  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Hildebrand  of  Savona,  a  monk  of  Cluny,  who  was 
even  then,  although  few  suspected  it,  the  real  head  and  ruler 
of  the  Christian  world. 

The  Emperor  discovered  that  a  plot  had  been  formed  to 
assassinate  him  on  his  way  to  Germany.  This  danger  over, 
he  had  an  interview  with  king  Henri  of  France,  which  became 
8o.  violent  that  he  challenged  the  latter  to  single  combat. 
Henri  avoided  the  issue  by  marching  away  during  the  follow- 
ing  night.  The  Emperor  retired  to  his  palace  at  Goslar,  in 
October,  1056,  where  he  received  a  visit  from  Pope  Victor  IL 
He  was  broken  in  health  and  hopes ,  and  the  news  of  a  defeat 
of  his  army  by  the  Slavonians  in  Prussia  is  supposed  to  have 
hastened  his  end.  He  died  during  the  month,  not  yet  40  years 
old,  leaving  a  boy  of  six  as  his  successor. 

The  child,  Henry  IV.,  had  already  been  crowned  Eing  of 
Germany,  and  his  mother,  the  Empress  Agnes,  was  chosen 
regent  during  his  minority.  The  Bishop  of  Augsburg  was  her 
adviser,  and  her  ürst  acts  were  those  of  prudence  and  recon- 
ciiiation.  Peace  was  concluded  with  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  and 
Baldwin  of  Flanders,  minor  troubles  in  the  States  were  quieted, 
and  the  Empire  enjoyed  the  promise  of  peace.  But  the  Em- 
press, who  was  a  woman  of  a  weak,  yielding  nature,  was  soon 
led  to  make  appointments  which  created  fresh  troubles.  The 
reigning  princes  used  the  opportunity  to  make  themselves 


When  did  Henry  III.  retum  to  Italy?  Wbat  did  he  do?  Who  was  the  chief 
Connsellor  of  the  Pope«?  What  plot  was  formed?  What  bappened  between 
Henry  III.  and  Henri  of  France?  What  did  the  latter  do?  What  was  the 
last  eTent  in  Henry  III.*s  life?  When  did  he  die?  Who  sncceedod  him,  and 
who  was  regent?  Who  was  the  Empress's  adviser,  and  what  was  done?  What 
troubles  arose  in  Germany? 
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more  independent,  and  their  mutual  jealousy  and  hostility  in- 
creased  in  proportion  as  they  became  stronger.  The  nobles 
and  people  of  Home  renewed  their  attempt  to  have  a  share  in 
the  choice  of  a  Pope ;  and,  although  the  appointment  was  ün« 
ally  leftto  the  Empress,  the  Pope  of  her  selection,  McholasU., 
instead  of  being  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  German 
Empire,  allied  himself  with  the  Normans  and  with  the  re- 
publican  party  in  the  cities  of  Lombardy. 

At  home,  the  troubles  of  the  Empress  Agnes  increased 
year  by  year.  A  conspiracy  to  murder  the  young  Henry  IV. 
was  fortunately  discovered;  then  a  second,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  Archbishop  Hanno  of  Cologne,  was  formed,  to 
take  him  from  his  mother's  care  and  give  him  into  stronger 
hands.  In  1062,  when  Henry  IV.  was  twelve  years  old,  Hanno 
visited  the  Empress  at  Kaiserswerth,  on  the  Ehine.  After  a 
splendid  banquet,  he  invited  the  young  king  to  look  at.his 
vessel,  which  lay  near  the  palace ;  but,  no  sooner  had  the  latter 
stepped  upon  the  deck,  than  the  conspirators  seized  their  oars 
and  pushed  into  the  stream.  Henry  boldly  sprang  into  the 
water;  Count  Ekbert  of  Branswick  sprang  after  him,  and  both, 
after  nearly  drowning  in  their  struggle,  were  taken  on  board. 
The  Empress  stood  on  the  shore,  crying  for  help,  and  her 
people  sought  to  intercept  the  vessel,  but  in  yain:  the  plot 
was  successful.  A  meeting  of  reigning  princes,  soon  after- 
wards,  appointed  Archbishop  Hanno  guardian  of  the  young  king. 

He  was  a  hard ,  stern  master ,  and  Henry  IV.  became  his 
enemy  for  life.  Within  a  year,  Hanno  was  obliged  to  yield  his 
place  to  Adalbert,  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  who  was  as  much 
too  indulgent  as  the  former  had  been  too  rigid.  The  jealousy 
of  the  other  priests  and  princes  was  now  turned  against  Adal- 
bert, and  his  position  became  so  difücult  that  in  1065  9  when 
Henry  IV.  was  only  fifteen  years  old,  he  presented  him  to  an 
Imperial  Diet,  held  at  Worms,  and  there  invested  him  with 
the  sword,  the  token  of  manhood.  Thenceforth  Henry  reigned 
in  his  own  name,  although  Adalbert 's  guardianship  was  not 


What  happened  in  lialy?  What  conspiracies  were  fonned?  When  and 
where  was  the  second  oarried  ont?  Describe  what  bappened.  Who  was  ap" 
pointed  gnardian,  and  by  whom?  Who  was  the  seoond  guardian?  What  were 
tbeir  satures?    How  and  when  did  Adalbert  resign  bis  Charge? 
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giveD  up  nntil  a  year  lat«r.  Then  he  was  driven  away  by  a 
Union  of  the  other  Biabopa  and  tbe  reigniog  prlnces,  and  bis 
rival,  Hanno,  was  forced,  aa  chief  counseUor,  upoa  the  angry 
and  uQwilling  king. 

The  neit  year  Henry  waa  married  to  the  Italian  princess, 
Bertba,  to  whom  bis  father  bad  befrothed  him  as  a  ctuld.    Be- 


fore  three  yeare  bad  elapsed,  be  demanded  to  be  divoreed  from 
ber;  but,  oltboagb  tbe  Arcbbiahop  of  Mayence  and  tbe  Im- 
perial Diet  were  perauaded  to  consent,  tbe  Pope,  Alexander  II., 
i'ollowing  the  advice  of  hia  Cbancellor,  Hildebrand  of  Savons, 
refused  bis  eanction.  Henry  finally  decided  to  take  back  bia 
wife,  wboae  beanty,  pntience  and  forgiving  sature  compelled 
him  to  love  her  at  last.    About  tbe  snme  time,  bia  Cither's 
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enemy  and  bis  own,  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  and  Tuscany,  died; 
another  enemy,  Otto,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  feil  into  bis  hands, 
and  was  deposed;  and  there  only  remained  Magnus,  Duke  of 
the  Saxons,  who  seemed  hostile  to  bis  authority.  The  events 
of  Henry 's  youtb  and  the  character  of  bis  education  made  bim 
impatient  and  mistruatful :  be  inherited  the  pride  and  arbitrary 
will  of  bis  father  and  grandfatber,  witbout  tbeir  prudence :  be 
Burrounded  bimself  witb  wild  and  reckless  princes  of  bis  own 
age,  whose  counsels  too  often  influenced  bis  policy. 

No  Frank  Emperor  could  be  populär  witb  the  fierce,  iu- 
dependent  Saxons ;  but  wben  it  was  rumored  tbat  Henry  IV. 
bad  sougbt  an  alliance  witb  the  Danish  king,  Swen,  against 
them, — wben  be  called  upon  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  march 
against  Poland, — tbeir  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  the  whole 
population  rose  in  Opposition.  To  the  number  of  60,000, 
beaded  by  Otto,  the  deposed  Duke  of  Bavaria  (who  was  a 
Saxon  noble),  they  marched  to  the  Harzburg,  the  Imperial 
Castle  near  Goslar.  Henry  rejected  tbeir  conditions:  the  Castle 
was  besieged,  and  be  escaped  witb  difficulty,  accompanied 
only  by  a  few  followers.  He  endeavored  to  persuade  the  other 
German  princes  to  support  bim ,  but  they  refused.  They  even 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  detbrone  bim ;  the  Bishops  favored 
the  plan,  and  bis  cause  seemed  nearly  bopeless. 

In  this  emergency  the  cities  along  the  Rhine,  which  were 
very  weary  of  priestly  rule,  and  now  saw  a  chance  to  streng- 
then  tbemselves  by  assisting  the  Emperor,  openly  befriended 
bim.  They  were  able,  bowever,  to  give  bim  but  little  military 
support,  and  in  February,  1074,  be  was  compelled  to  con- 
clude  a  treaty  witb  the  Saxons,  which  granted  them  almost 
everything  they  demanded ,  even  to  the  demolition  of  the  for- 
tresses  be  bad  built  on  tbeir  territory.  But,  in  the  flusb  of 
victory,  they  also  tore  down  the  Imperial  palace  at  Goslar,  tlie 
Church,  and  the  sepulcbre  wberein  Henry  III.  was  buried.  This 
placed  them  in  the  wrong,  and  Henry  lY.  marched  into  Saxony 


What  became  of  bis  principal  enemies?  Wbat  was  bis  cbaracter,  and  bow 
did  be  act?  Wbat  German  people  rose  against  bim?  How  streng  vrere  tbey, 
and  wbo  was  tbeir  leader?  Wbat  was  tbeir  first  movement,  and  its  result? 
Wbat  did  tbey  next  plan,  and  wbo  favored  it?  Wbo  supported  tbe  Emperor? 
Wbat  treaty  did  be  make?    Wbat  did  tbe  Saxons  tben  do? 
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with  an  immense  army  which  he  had  called  together  for  the 
purpoae  of  invading  Huugary.  Tlie  Saxona  armed  themaelves 
to  realst,  but  thejr  were  attacked  wheu  uoprepared,  defeated 
after  a  terrible  battie,  and  tbeir  laod  laid  waate  with  fire  and 
awürd.  Tbna  were  again  rerified,  a  thoosand  jeara  Jäter,  the 
words  of  Tiberiua , — that  it  waa  not  neceaaarj  to  atieinpt  the 
conqoest  of  the  Germana,  for,  if  let  alone,  they  would  destroj 
themBelTes. 

The  power  of  Henry  IV.  seemed  now  to  be  asaured;  bot 
the  lowest  humiliation  wbich  ever  befal  a  monarch  waa  in  gtore 
forhim.  Tbemonkof  Cluny, 
Hildebrand  of  Savona,  who 
had  inapired  the  policy  of 
four  Popea,  during  twenty- 
four  years,  became  Pope 
himaeif  in  1073,  under  tbe 
name  of  Gregory  VU.  He 
was  a  man  of  iron  will  and 
iDexhanstible  energy,  wise 
aud  far-eeeing  beyond  any  of 
hia  contemporariea,  and  un- 
qnestionabiy  aincera  in  hia 
aima.  He  remodelled  the  ' 
Papal  of£ce,  gave  it  a  new 
charucter  and  importance, 
and  left  hia  own  indelible 

mark  on  the  Chnrch  of  Borne  ,j,„  ^^^„,  ^,^ 

from  tliat  day  to  thia.    For 

thefiret  fivehundred  yeara  after  Chriat  the  Pope  hadbeea  merely 
the  Bisliop  of  ßome;  for  the  aecond  five  bundred  years,  he  bad 
been  the  nominal  head  of  the  Chnrch,  but  aabonUnate  to  tbe 
political  mlers,  and  dependent  upon  them.  Gregory  VII. 
determined  to  make  the  oMce  a  apiritual  power,  abore  all 
other  powers,  with  aole  and  final  authority  orer  the  hiahops, 
priesta  and  other  aervanta  of  the  Chnrch.   It  waa  to  be  a  re- 
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ligioua  Empire,  existing  by  Divine  right,  indepeadent  of  tho 
fate  of  nations  or  the  will  of  kings. 

He  relied  mainly  upoa  two  measures,  to  accomplish  thia 
change , — ^the  suppression  of  simony  and  the  celibacy  of  the 
priesthood.  He  determined  that  the  priests  should  belong 
whoUy  to  the  Chorch;  that  the  human  ties  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren  should  be  denied  to  them.  This  measure  had  been  pro- 
posed  before,  bat  never  carried  into  effect,  on  account  of  the 
Opposition  of  the  married  Bishops  änd  priests ;  but  the  increase 
of  the  monastic  Orders  and  their  greater  influence  at  this  time 
favored  Gregory's  design.  Even  after  celibacy  was  proclaimed, 
as  a  law  of  the  Church,  in  1074,  it  encountered  the  most  vio- 
lent  Opposition,  and  the  law  was  not  universally  obeyed  by 
the  priests  until  two  or  three  centuries  later. 

In  1075,  Gregory  promulgated  a  law  against  simony,  in 
which  he  not  only  pröhibited  the  sale  of  all  .ofßces  of  the 
Church,  but  claimed  that  the  Bishops  could  only  receive  the 
ring  and  crozier,  the  Symbols  of  their  authority,  from  the 
hands  of  the  Pope.  The  same  year,  he  sent  messengers  to 
Henry  IV.,  calling  upon  him  to  enforce  this  law  in  Germany, 
under  penalty  of  excommunicatiom  The  surprise  and  anger 
of  the  king  may  easily  be  imagined :  it  was  a  language  which 
no  Pope  had  ever  before  dared  to  üse  towards  the  Imperial 
power.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  that  Gregory  at  this  time 
was  quarrelling  with  the  Normans,  the  Lombard  cities  and 
the  king  of  France ,  and  that  a  party  in  Rome  was  becoming 
hostile  to  bis  rule,  the  act  seems  almost  that  of  a  madman. 

Henry  IV.  called  a  Synod,  which  met  at  Worms.  The 
Bishops,  at  bis  request,  unahimously  declared  that  Gregory  VII. 
was  deposed  &om  the  Papacy ,  and  a  message  was  sent  to  the 
people  of  Rome,  ordering  them  to  drive  him  from  the  city. 
But,' just  at  that  time,  Gregory  had  put  down  a  conspiracy  of 
the  nobles  to  assassinate  hiin,  by  calling  the  people  to  bis  aid, 
and  he  was  temporarily  populär  with  the  latter.  He  answered 


What  did  Gregory  VII.  try  to  make  the  Office?  On  what  measures  did  he 
rety?  Why  had  the  celibacy  of  the  priests  not  heen  enforced?  What  other 
law  was  proclaimed,  and  when?  What  message  did  the  Pope  sent  to  Henry  JV.? 
What  was  Gregory's  Situation  at  this  time?  What  did  Henry  do?  What  oonrse 
did  the  Bishops  take?    What  happened  to  Gregory? 
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Henry  IV.  with  the  ban  of  excommunicatios , — which  would 
have  been  harmless  enough,  but  for  the  deep-seated  discontent 
of  the  Germans  with  the  king's  rule.  The  Saxons ,  whom  he 
had  treated  with  the  greatest  harehness  and  indignity,  since 
their  subjection,  immediately  found  a  pretext  to  throw  off  their 
allegiance :  the  otherOerman  States  showed  a  cold  and  mistrast« 
ful  temper,  and  their  princes  failed  to  come  together  when 
Henry  called  a  National  Biet.  In  the  mean  time  the  ambas- 
sadors  of  Gregory  were  busy,  and  the  petty  courts  were  filled 
with  secret  intrigues  for  dethroning  the  king  and  electing  a 
uew  one. 

In  October,  1076,  finally,  a  Convention  of  princes  was  held 
on  the  Hhine,  near  Mayence.  Henry  was  not  allowed  to  be 
present,  but  he  sent  messengers,  offering  to  yield  to  their  de- 
mands  if  they  would  only  guard  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  The 
princes  rejected  all  bis  offers,  and  finally  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Augsburg  early  in  1077,  when  the  Pope  was  asked  to  bepre- 
sent.  As  soon  as  Henry  IV.  learned  that  Gregory  had  accepted 
the  invitation,  he  was  seized  with  a  panic  as  unkingly  as  his 
former  violence.  Accompanied  only  by  a  small  retinue,  he 
hastened  to  Burgundy,  crossed  Mont  Cenis  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  encountering  many  sufferings  and  dangers  on  the  way, 
and  entered  Italy  with  the  single  intention  of  meeting  Pope 
Gregory  and  persuading  bim  to  remove  the  ban  of  the  Church. 

At  the  news  of  his  arrival  in  Lombardy ,  the  Bishops  and 
nobles  from  all  the  cities  fiocked  to  his  support,  and  demanded 
only  that  he  should  lead  them  against  the  Pope.  The  move- 
ment was  so  threatening  that  Gregory  himself ,  already  on  his 
way  to  Germany ,  halted ,  and  retired  for  a  time  to  the  Castle 
of  Canossa  (in  the  Apennines,  not  £ar  from  Parma) ,  which  be- 
longed  to  his  devoted  friend,  the  Countess  Matilda  of  Tus- 
cany.  Victory  was  assured  to  Henry,  if  he  had  but  grasped 
it;  but  he  seems  to  have  possessed  no  courage  except  when 
inspired  by  hate.    He  neglected  the  offered  help,  went  to  Ca- 


Wbat  was  his  answer?  What  was  th0  flrst  effect  of  the  exoommanication 
tn  Germany  ?  How  did  the  princes  act?  What  project  was  set  on  foot?  When 
aud  where  was  a  Gonrention  held?  How  was  Henry  treated?  How  did  the 
troatinent  affect  him?  What  Journey  did  he  make,  and  with  what  purpose? 
What  course  did  the  Italians  take?    Where  did  Gregory  take  refuge? 
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nOBsa,  and,  preaenting  himself  before  the  gate  barefoot  aod 
clad  only  in  a  sbirt  of  Bsck-cloth,  he  asked  to  be  admitted  and 
pardoned  aa  a  repentant  sinner.  Gregory,  eo  nnexpectedlj 
triumphant,  prolonged  for  three  whole  dajs  tbe  satia&ctioD 


wliich  he  enjoyed  in  the  king'a  hnmiliation :  for  tLree  days  Ihe 
latter  waited  at  the  gate  in  snow  and  rain,  before  he  was  ro- 
ceived.    Then,  afler  promising  to  obef  tbe  Pope,  he  received 

the  kiss  of  peace,  and  the  two  took  communion  together  in  the 
castle-chapeU   This  was  the  first  great  victory  of  the  Papal 

VtM  •■*  Btarft  coansl    In  whal  mannar  vu  ha  »«uuilad  to  (insaijT 
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power:  Gregory  VII.  paid  dearly  for  it,  but  it  was  an  erent 
which  could  not  be  erased  from  History.  It  Las  fed  the  pride 
and  supported  the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Church,  from  that  day 
to  this. 

Gregory  had  dared  to  excommunicate  Henry,  because  of 
the  political  conspirators  against  the  latter;  but  he  had  not 
considered  that  his  pardon  would  change  those  conspirators 
bto  enemies.  The  indignant  Lombards  turned  their  backs  on 
Henry,  the  Bishops  rejected  the  Pope's  offer  to  release  them 
from  the  ban,  and  the  strife  became  more  fierce  and  relentless 
than  ever.  In  the  meantime  the  German  princes,  encouraged 
by  the  Pope,  proclaimed  Rudolf  of  Suabia  King  in  Henry's 
place.  The  latter,  now  at  last  supported  by  the  Lombards, 
hastened  back  to  Germany.  A  terrible  war  ensued,  which 
lasted  for  more  than  two  years ,  and  was  characterized  by  the 
most  shocking  barbarities  on  both  sides.  Gregory  a  second 
time  excommunicated  the  king,  but  without  the  slightest  poli- 
tical effect.  The  war  terminated  in  1080  by  the  death  of 
Rudolf  in  battle,  and  Henry's  authority  became  gradually 
established  throughout  the  land. 

His  first  movement,  now,  was  against  the  Pope.  Ue  cros- 
sed  the  Alps  with  a  large  army ,  was  crowned  King  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  then  marched  towards  Rome.  Gregory's  only  friend 
was  the  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  who  resisted  Henry's 
advance  until  the  cities  of  Pisa  and  Lucca  espoused  his  cause. 
Then  he  laid  siege  to  Rome,  and  a  long  war  began,  during 
which  the  ancient  city  suffered  more  than  it  had  endured  for 
centuries.  The  end  of  the  struggle  was  a  devastation  worse 
than  that  inflicted  by  Geiserich.  When  Henry  finally  gained 
possession  of  the  city,  and  the  Pope  was  besieged  in  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo ,  the  latter  released  Robert  Guiscard ,  chief  of 
the  Normans  in  Southern  Italy,  from  the  ban  of  excommunica- 
tion  which  he  had  pronounced  against  him,  and  called  him  to 
his  aid.   A  Norman  army,  numbering  36,000  men,  mostly  Sa- 


What  was  the  effect  of  the  reconciliation  ?  How  did  the  Lombardi  and 
their  Bishops  act?  The  Oerman  princes?  What  followed,  and  for  how  long? 
What  part  did  Gregory  take?  When  and  how  did  the  war  end?  What  was 
Henry's  first  movement,  afterwards  ?  Who  was  Gregory's  friend,  and  how  did 
she  act?    What  happened  at  Borne  ?    To  what  ooorse  did  the  Pope  resort? 
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racens,  approached  Eome,  and  Henry  was  compelled  to  retreat 
The  Pope  was  released,  bat  his  allies  bumed  all  the  dty  be- 
tween  the  Lateran  and  the  Colisetun,  slaughtered  thousand^ 
of  the  inhabitants,  carried  away  thousands  as  slaves,  and  left 
a  desert  of  blood  and  ruin  behind  them«  Gregory  VII.  did  not 
dare  to  remain  in  Rome  after  their  departure:  he  accompanied 
them  to  Salemo,  and  there  died  in  exile,  in  1085. 

Henry  IV.  inunediately  appointed  a  new  Pope,  Clement  III., 
by  whom  he  was  crowned  Emperor  in  St.  Peter's.  After  Gre- 
gory's  death,  the  Normans  and  the  French  selected  another 
Pope,  Urban  IL,  and  until  both  died,  fifteen  years  afterwards, 
they  and  their  partisans  never  ceased  fighting.  The  Emperor 
Heniy,  however,  who  returned  to  Germany  immediately  after 
his  ooronation,  took  little  part  in  this  quarrel.  The  last  twenty 
years  of  his  reign  were  fuU  of  trouble  and  misfortune.  His 
eldest  son,  Konrad,  who  had  hyed  mostly  in  Lombardy,  was 
in  1092  persuaded  to  claim  the  crown  of  Italy,  was  acknow- 
ledged  by  the  hostile  Pope,  and  aliied  himself  with  his  father's 
enemies.  For  a  time  he  was  very  successful ,  but  the  move- 
ment gradually  failed,  and  he  euded  his  days  in  prison, 
in  1101. 

Henry's  hopes  were  now  tumed  to  his  younger  son,  Henry, 
who  was  of  a  cold,  calculating,  treacherous  disposition.  The 
political  and  religious  foes  of  the  Emperor  were  stül  actively 
scheming  for  his  overthrow,  and  they  succeeded  in  making  the 
young  Henry  their  instrument,  as  they  had  made  his  brother 
Konrad.  During  the  long  struggles  of  Jus  reign,  the  Emperor's 
strongest  and  most  faithful  supporter  had  been  Frederick  of 
Ilohenstaufen ,  a  Suabian  Count,  to  whom  he  had  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  whom  he  ünally  made  Duke  of 
Suabia.  Tbc  latter  died  in  1104,  and  most  of  the  Germao 
princes,  with  the  young  Henry  at  their  head,  arose  in  rebel- 
Hon.  For  nearly  a  year,  the  country  was  again  desolated  by 
a  furious  civil  war*  but  the  cities  along  the  lUiine,  which  wert» 


What  was  tho  &te  of  Bome?  What  was  Gregory's  end?  What  did  Henrj 
then  do  ?  Who  were  the  two  Pope?,  and  what  was  their  history  ?  What  ch»- 
racterixed  Henry's  reign?  What  corurse  did  his  eldest  son  pursae,  and  when? 
What  was  the  end  of  it?  What  was  his  yonnger  son's  character?  Who  ac- 
quired an  influence  orei  himf  Who  had  been  the  Emperor's  faithfol  snp« 
porter f    When  did  the  latter  die,  and  what  foUowed? 
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rapidly  increaaing  in  wealth  and  population,  took  the  Em- 

perora  aide,  as  before.and  enabled  him  tq  keep  the  field  agaiagt 

hia  son.    Ät  laat,  in  December,  1105,  their  armies  lay  face  to 

face,  near  the  river  Moaelle,  and  an  interview  took  place  he- 

tweea  the  two.    Father  atid  son  embraced  eatb  other;  teara 

were  sbed,  repen- 

tance  offered    and 

pardon  given ;  then 

both    set    out  to- 

g  ether  for  Afa jence, 

where  it  wasagreed 

that    a     National 

Diet  shoiüd  settle 

all  difficultiea. 

On  the  way, 
LoweTer,  the  trea- 
cheroua  aon  per- 
suaded  bia  father  to 
rost  in  the  Castle 
o  f  Bäckelheim,there 
inatantly  ahut  the 
gates  upon  bim  aod 
faeld  him  prisoner 
until  he  compelled 
him  to  abdiente. 
Uut,  after  the  act, 

the   Emperor   suc*  '  ' ^""^^^ __-i^^si.rr:^ 

ceededinmakinghis  m»«  th»  hibhit. 

escape;  tbe  people 

rallied  to  hia  support,  snd  he  was  still  unconqnered  wben  death 
came  to  end  hia  many  troubles,  in  Liege,  in  August,  ]  106'  He 
waa  perhaps  the  most  signally  ur.fortunate  o''  all  the  Gerinan 
Emperora.  The  errors  of  hia  education,  the  follieg  and  pasaiona 
of  iua  youth,  the  one  fatal  weakneas  of  hia  manhood,  were 
gradually  corrected  by  eiperJence ;  but  ho  could  not  undo  their 
consequencea.    After  he  had  become  comparatively  wise  and 


'    What  WH  Ibe  lau'i  neit  sei!    VbM  w>s 
Fhen  did  he  Hat    WtiBt  wu  Ua  chuacter,  i 
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energetic,  the  internal  dissensions  of  Germanj,  and  the  con- 
flict  between  the  Roman  Church  and  the  Imperial  power ,  had 
grown  too  strong  to  be  snppressed  by  his  band.  When  he 
might  have  done  right,  he  lacked  either  the  knowledge  er  the 
will ;  when  he  finally  tried  to  do  right,  he  had  lost  the  power. 
Döring  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  occurred  a  great  histo- 
rical  event,  the  consequences  of  which  were  most  important  to 
Europe,  though  not  immediately  so  to  Germany.  Peter  the 
Hermit  preached  a  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  for  the  purpose 
of  conquering  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens.  The  '*Congrega- 
tion  of  Cluny"  had  prepared  the  way  for  this  movement :  one 
of  the  two  Popes,  Urban  IL,  encouraged  it,  and  finally  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  (of  the  Ducal  family  of  Lorraine)  put  himself  at 
its  head.  The  soldiers  of  this,  the  First  Crusade ,  came  chiefly 
from  France,  Burgundy  and  Italy.  Although  many  of  them 
passed  through  Germany  on  their  way  to  the  East,  they  made 
few  recruits  among  the  people;  but  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking,  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Godfrey  in  1099,  and  the 
religious  enthusiasm  which  it  created,  tended  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  Papal  power,  and  also  that  faction  in  the  Church 
which  was  hostile  to  Henry  IV.  , 


What  occured  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  ?  Who  preached ,  and  what? 
How  was  the  moTement  supported,  and  who  headed  it?  What  countries 
fumished  the  soldiers?  When  was  Jerusalem  captured?  What  eifect  foUowed 
Ihe  success? 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

END  OF  TUE  FBANK  DYNASTY,  AND  EISE  OF  THE  HOHEN- 

STAUFBNS.— (1106— 1152.) 

Henry  V.*8  Gbaraoter  and  Course.— The  Gondition  of  Germanj.— Strife  con- 
ceming  the  Investitore  of  Bisbops. — Scene  in  St.  Peter'i. — Tronbles  in  Ger- 
many  and  Italy.— The  "Concordat  of  Worms.**— Beath  of  Henry  Y.— Ab> 
sence  of  National  Feeling. — Papal  Independence. — ^Lothar  of  Sazony  ohosen 
Emperor. — ^Hii  Yisits  to  Italy,  and  Beath. — Konrad  of  Hohenstanfen  suo- 
ceeds. — His  Qaarrel  with  Henry  the  Proud.— The  Women  of  Weinsberg. 
-Weif  (Guelph)  and  Waiblinger  (Ghibelline).— The  Second  Crusade.— 
March  to  tbe  Holy  Land.— Konrad  invited  to  Borne.— Arnold  of  Brescia. 
— ^Konrad's  Beath. 

Henby  Y.  showed  bis  true  character  immediately  after  bis 
accession  to  the  throne.  Although  he  had  been  preYiously 
sapported  by  the  Papal  party,  he  was  no  sooner  acknowledged 
king  of  Germany  than  he  imitated  bis  fatber  in  opposing  tbe 
Claims  of  tbe  Cburch.  The  new  Pope,  Pascbalis  IL,  had  found 
it  expedient  to  recognize  tbe  Bisbops  wbom  Henry  IV.  bad 
appointed,  but  at  tbe  same  time  be  issued  a  manifeste  declar- 
ing  that  idlfatureappointments  must  comefrom  bim.  Henry  Y. 
answered  this  witb  a  letter  of  defiance,  and  continued  to 
select  bis  own  Bishops  and  abbots,  whicb  tbe  Pope,  not  being 
able  to  resist,  was  obliged  to  suffer. 

During  tbe  disturbed  fifty  years  of  Henry  lY.'s  reign, 
Burgandy  and  Italy  bad  become  practically  independent  of 
Germany ;  Hungary  and  Poland  bad  tbrown  off  tbeir  depen- 
dent  condition  and  even  tbe  Wends  beyond  tbe  Elbe  were  no 
longer  loyal  to  tbe  Empire.  Witbin  tbe  German  States ,  tbe 
Imperial  power  was  already  so  mucb  weakened  by  tbe  estab- 
lishment  of  bereditary  Dukes  and  Counts,  not  related  to  tbe 
mling  family,  that  tbe  king  (or  Emperor)  exercised  Yery  Httle 
direct  autbority  oYer  tbe  people.  Tbe  crown-lands  bad  been 
mostly  eitber  giYen  away  in  excbange  for  assistance,  or  lost 
during  tbe  civil  wars :  the  feudal  System  was  ffrmly  fastened 


How  did  Henry  Y.  show  bis  true  character?  How  did  he  auswar  tbe 
Fope*8  demandst  What  cbanges  had  taken  place  during  Henry  IY.*s  reign? 
How  was  the  Imperial  power  weakened? 
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lipon  the  countr;,  and  only  a  few  hee  eitles — like  those  in 
Italy — kept  alive  the  ancieot.  apirit  of  liberty  and  political 
equality.  Under  euch  a  System  a  monarcb  conld  accomplish 
little,  unleas  he  was 
both  wiser  and 
strenger  than  ths 
reigning  princes 
under  bim:  there 
was  no  general  na- 
tional sentiment  to 
wbicb  he  could  ap- 
peal.  Henry  V. 
was  cold ,  stem, 
beartless  and  un- 
principled;  but  be 
iuapired  a  wbole- 
some  fear  among 
hia  princely  "vas- 
sa!«",  and  kept 
tbem  in  better  Or- 
der tban  bis  fatber 
had  done. 

After  giving  tbe 

firat  years   of  bis 

reign  to  tbe  aettle- 

mentof  tronbles  on 

tbe  frontiers  of  the 

Empire,  Henry  V. 

prepared,  in  1110, 

for   a   joumey   to 

Italy,       So    many 

""""^  '■  foUowers  came   to 

him  tbat  when  he  had  croased  tbe  Alps  and  mnstered  them  on 

the  plaina  ofPiacenza,  tberewere  30,000  knightepreaent.    With 

auch  a  force,  no  reaiatance  was  poasible:  the  Lombard  dtiea 

scknowledged  him,  Coiintess  Matilda  of  Tuscany  followed  their 

example,  and  the  Pope  found  it  expedient  to  neet  him  in  a 
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friendly  spirit.  The  latter  was  wiiling  to  crown  Henry  as 
Emperor,  bat  still  claimed  the  right  of  investing  the  Bishops. 
This  Henry  positively  refused  to  grant,  and,  after  muoh  de- 
liberation,  the  Pope  ünally  proposed  a  complete  Separation  of 
Church  and  State, — that  is,  that  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
Bishops  and  abbots,  or  under  their  govemment,  should  revert 
to  the  crown,  and  the  priests  themsel^es  beoome  merely  ofE- 
cials  of  the  Church,  without  any  secular  power.  Although 
the  change  would  have  been  attended  with  some  difficulty,  in 
Germany,  Henry  consented,  and  the  long  quarrel  between 
Pope  and  Emperor  was  apparently  settled. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1111,  the  king  entered  Rome  at 
the  head  of  a  magnificent  procession,  and  was  met  at  the  gate 
of  St.  Peter^s  by  the  Pope,  who  walked  with  him  band  in  band 
to  the  platform  before  the  high  altar.  But  when  the  latter 
read  aloud  the  agreement,  the  Bishops  raised  their  voices  in 
angry  dissent.  The  debate  lasted  so  long  that  one  of  the  Ger- 
man  knights  cried  out:  ^*Why  so  many  words?  Oor  king  means 
tobe  crowned  Emperor,  like  Karl  the  Great!"  The  Pope  refused 
the  act  of  coronation,  and  was  immediately  made  prisoner. 
The  people  of  Borne  rose  in  arms,  and  a  terrible  fight  ensued. 
Henry  narrowly  escaped  death  in  the  streets,  and  was  com- 
pelled  to  encamp  outside  the  city.  At  the  end  of  two  months, 
the  resistance  both  of  Pope  and  people  was  crushed;  he  was 
crowned  Emperor,  and  Paschalis  11.  gave  up  bis  claim  for  the 
investure  of  the  Bishops. 

Henry  Y.  returned  immediately  to  Germany,  defeated  the 
rebellious  Thüringians  and  Saxons  in  1113,  and  the  foUowing 
year  wasmarried  to  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  1.  of  England. 
This  was  the  dimax  of  bis  power  and  splendor:  it  was  soon 
followed  by  troubles  with  Friesland,  Cologne,  Thüringia  and 
Saxony,  and  in  the  oourse  of  two  years  bis  authority  was  set 
at  nought  over  nearly  all  Northern  Germany.     Only  Suabia, 


How  was  Henry  received?  Wfaat  was  the  Pope's  eoarse?  What  was  flnally 
proposed?  How  did  Henry  meet  it?  When  and  in  what  manner  did  they  enter 
Rome?  How  did  the  Bishops  receive  the  agreement?  What  was  the  scene 
that  followed?  What  was  Henry's  treatment?  How  did  the  trouble  end? 
When  did  he  retarn  to  Germany,  and  what  first  followed  ?    What  came  next  ? 
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ander  bis  nephew,  Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen,  and  Duke 
Weif  IL  of  Bavaria,  remained  &ithful  to  him. 

He  was  obliged  to  leaye  Germany  in  this  state  and  hasten 
to  Italy  in  1116,  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  Countess 
Matilda,  who  had  bequeathed  Tuscany  to  the  Chnrch,  althoagh 
she  had  previously  acknowledged  the  Imperial  sovereignty. 
Henry  claimed  and  secured  possession  of  her  territory;  he  then 
visited  Borne,  the  Pope  leaving  the  city  to  avoid  meeting  him. 
The  latter  died  soon  aflerwards,  and  for  a  time  a  new  Pope, 
of  the  Emperor's  own  appointment,  was  installed  in  the  Vati- 
can.  The  Papal  party,  which  now  included  all  the  French 
Bishops,  immediately  «lected  another,  who  excommunicated 
Henry  V.,  but  the  act  was  of  no  consequence,  and  was  in 
fact  overlooked  by  Calixtus  IL,  who  suoceeded  to  the  Papal 
chair  in  1118. 

The  same  year  Henry  retumed  to  Germany,  and  sacceeded, 
chiefly  throngh  the  aid  of  Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen,  in  estab- 
lishing  bis  authority.  The  qnarrel  with  the  Papal  power 
concerning  the  inyestitare  of  the  Bishops  was  still  nnsettled: 
the  new  Pope,  Calixtus  IL,  who  was  a  Burgundian  and  a 
relation  of  the  Emperor,  remained  in  France,  where  bis 
Claims  were  supported.  After  long  delays  and  many  preli- 
minary  negotiations,  a  Diet  was  held  at  Worms  in  Sep- 
tember, 1122,  when  the  question  was  finally  settled.  The 
choice  of  the  Bishops,  and  their  investiture  with  the  ring  and 
crozier  was  giyen  to  the  Pope ,  l)at  the  nominations  were  re- 
quired  to  be  made  in  the  Emperor's  presence,  and  the  candi- 
dates  received  from  him  their  temporal  power,  before  they 
were  consecrated  by  the  Church.  This  arrangement  is  known 
as  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  It  was  hailed  at  the  time  as  a 
fortunate  settlement  of  a  strife  which  had  lasted  for  fifty  years ; 
but  it  only  increased  the  difficulty  by  giving  the  G^rman  Bi- 
shops two  masters,  yet  making  them  secretly  dependent  on 
the  Pope.     So  long  as  they  retained  the  temporal  power,  they 


Who  remained  faithfnl?  When  and  why  did  be  return  to  Italy?  With 
what  result?  What  difficulty  arose,  in  regard  to  the  Papal  power?  How  did 
Henry  sacoeed  in  Germany?  What  question  was  next  settled?  When?  Where  ? 
What  was  the  agreement?  How  is  it  termed?  How  did  it  increase  the  diffi- 
culty ? 
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govemed  according  to  tbe  dictatea  of  a  foreign  will,  nbich 
WM  generally  bostile  to  Gennany.  Then  begao  an  antagonüm 
betweea  the  Cburcb  and  State,  which  was  all  tbe  more  intense 
becaiue  never  openly  aoknowledged,  and  wbicb  diatnrba  Ger- 
many  eren  at  this  daj. 


Pupe  Calixtus  ü.  took  no  notice  of  tbe  ba: 
cation,  but  treated  with  Henry  V.  as  if  it  had  never  been  pro- 
nounced.  Tbo  troublea  in  Northern  Germany,  however,  were 
not  Bubdned  by  tbia  final  peace  with  Rome, — a  clear  evidence 
tbat  tbe  humiliation  of  Henry  IV.  was  due  to  political  and  not 
to  religioos  caases.  Henry  V.  died  at  Utrecbt,  in  Holland, 
in  May,  1125,  leaving  no  cbildren,  wbicb  the  people  believed 
to  be  a  punishmeot  for  hia  unnatural  trentment  of  bis  father. 

i  odBiniiWilt     How  dld  Pope  C^üitn.  tre» 
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There  was  no  one  to  mourn  his  death,  for  even  his  efforts  to 
increase  the  Imperial  authority,  and  thereby  to  create  a  na- 
tional sentiment  among  the  Germans,  were  neutralized  bj  bis 
coldness,  baug]itiness  and  want  of  principle,  as  a  man.  The 
peuple  were  forced,  by  the  necessities  of  their  Situation,  to 
Support  their  own  reigning  princes,  in  the  hope  of  regaining 
from  the  iatter  some  of  their  lost  political  rights. 

Another  circumstance  tended  to  prevent  the  German  Em- 
perors  from  acquiring  any  fixed  power.  They  had  no  capital 
city,  as  France  already  possessed  in  Paris :  after  the  coronation, 
the  monarch  immediately  commenced  his  "royal  ride",  visiting 
all  portions  of  the  country,  and  receiving,  personally,  the  alle- 
giance  of  the  whole  people.  Then,  during  his  reign ,  he  was 
constantly  migrating  from  one  Castle  to  another,  either  to  settle 
local  difficulties,  to  collect  the  income  of  his  scattered  estates, 
or  for  his  own  pleasure.  There  was  thus  no  central  point  to 
which  the  Germans  could  look,  as  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  rule: 
the  Emperor  was  a  Frank,  a  Saxon,  a  Bavarian  pr  Suabian, 
by  turns,  but  never  permanently  a  German,  with  a  national 
capital  grander  than  any  of  the  petty  courts. 

The  period  of  Henry  V. 's  death  marks,  also,  theindependence 
of  the  Papal  power.  The  "Concordat  of  Worms"  indirectly 
took  away  from  the  Roman  (German)  Emperor  the  claim  of 
appointing  the  Pope,  which  had  been  exercised,  from  time  to 
time,  during  nearly  five  hundred  years.  The  celibacy 
of  the  priesthood  was  partially  enforced  by  this  time,  and  the 
Roman  Church  thereby  gained  a  new  power.  It  was  now 
able  to  set  up  an  authority  (with  the  lielp  of  France)  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  Empire.  These  facts  must  be  borne  in 
mind  as  we  advance;  for  the  secret  rivalry  which  now  began 
underlies  all  the  subsequent  history  of  Germany,  until  it  came 
to  a  climax  in  the  Reformation  of  Luther. 

Henry  V.  left  all  his  estates  and  treasures  to  his  nephew, 
Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen,  but  not  the  crown  jewels  and  in- 


How  were  his  own  aims  defeated?  "What  other  circumstance  was  un- 
favorable  to  the  Imperial  power?  What  was  the  character  of  an  Emperor^s 
life?  What  eise  is  marked  by  Henry  V.'a  death?  What  ohange  was  made  by 
the  Concordat  of  Worms?  'How  eise  did  the  Roman  Churoh  gain  power? 
What  effect  had  this  on  the  History  of  Germany? 
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signia,  which  were  to  be  bestowed  by  tha  National  Diet  upou 
hia  enccesfior.  Frederick,  and  his  brother  Konrad,  Duke  of 
Franconia,  vere  tbe  natoral  heirs  to  the  crovn;  but,  as  the 
HoheDstanfen  iamily  had  atood  fiiithfullj  bj  Hsiut'  IV.  and  V.   , 


io  their  conflicts  with  the  Pope ,  it  was  unpopulär  with  the 
priests  and  reigning  prinoeB,  Ät  the  Diet,  the  Archbishop  of 
Mayenee  nominated  Lothar  of  Saxony,  who  was  choaen  ajfter 
a  very  stormy  session.  Hia  first  acta  were  to  heg  tbe  Pope 
to  confirm  hia  electioD,  and  theo  to  give  up  hia  rigbt  to  have 


Wbt  wu  th»  HohenataufcB  fimllj  unpopuli 
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the  Bishops  and  abbots  appointed  ia  bis  presence.  He  next 
demanded  of  Frederick  of  Hobenstaufen  tbe  royal  estates 
wbicb  tbe  latter  bad  inberited  from  Henry  Y.  Being  defeated 
in  tbe  war  wbicb  foUowed,  be  strengtbened  bis  party  by  mar- 
rying  bis  only  daugfater,  Gertrude,  to  Henry  tbe  Proud,  Duke 
of  Bayaria  (grandson  of  Duke  Weif,  Henry  IV.'s  friend,  wbence 
tbis  family  was  called  tbe  Welfs — Guelphs).  By  tbis  marriage 
Henry  tbe  Proud  became  also  Duke  of  Saxony;  but  a  part  of 
tbe  Dukedom,  called  tbe  Nortb-mark,  was  separated  and  given 
to  a  Saxon  noble,  a  friend  of  Lotbar,  named  Albert  tbe  Bear. 

Lotbar  was  called  to  Italy  in  1132  by  Innocent  H.,  one 
of  two  Popes,  wbo,  in  consequence  of  a  division  in  tbe  coUege 
of  Cardinais,  bad  been  cbosen  at  tbe  same  time.  He  was 
crowned  Emperor  in  tbe  Lateran,  in  June,  1133,  wbile  tbe 
otber  Pope  Anaclete  H.  was  reigning  in  tbe  Yatican.  He  ac- 
quired tbe  territory  of  tbe  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  bui  only 
on  condition  of  paying  400  pounds  of  silver  annually  to  tbe 
Cburcb.  Tbe  former  state  of  affairs  was  tbus  suddenly  rever- 
sed:  tbe  Etnperor  acknowledged  bimself  a  dependent  of  the 
temporal  Papal  power.  Wben  lie  returned  to  Germany,  tbe 
same  year,  Lotbar  succeeded  in  subduing  tbe  resistance  of  tbe 
Hobenstaufens,  and  tben  bound  the  reigning  princes  of  Ger- 
many, by  oath,  to  keep  peace  for  tbe  term  of  twelve  years. 

Tbis  truce  enabled  bim  to  return  to  Italy  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  assisting  Pope  Innocent,  wbo  bad  been  expelled  from 
Home.  The  rival  of  tbe  latter,  Anaclete  IL,  was  supported 
by  the  Norman  king,  Roger  II.  of  Sicily,  wbo,  in  tbe  summer 
of  1137,  was  driven  out  of  Southern  Italy  by  Lothar's  army. 
But  quarreis  broke  out  with  the  Pisans,  wbo  were  bis  allies^ 
and  with  Pope  Innocent,  for  whose  cause  be  was  fighting,  and 
be  finally  set  out  for  Germany,  without  even  yisiting  Rome. 
At  Trient,  in  the  Tyrol,  be  was  seized  with  a  mortal  sickness, 
and  died  on  tbe  Brenner  pass  of  the  Alps,  in  a  shepherd's  but. 


What  were  his  first  acts?  What  did  he  next  demand?  How  did  ha 
gtrengthen  his  cause?  How  was  Saxony  divided?  Wben  and  why  was  ho 
eaUed  to  Italy?  When  and  where  was  he  crowned?  What  did  he  acquire? 
Under  what  ooncession?  What  measure  did  he  euforee  in  Germany?  Why 
did  he  again  retnm  to  Italy?  Who  supported  the  rival  Pope?  What  was  tho 
end  of  the  expedition?    Where  and  how  did  Lothar  die? 
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His  body  was  taken  to  Saxony  and  buried  in  the  chapel  of  a 
monastery  which  he  had  founded  tbere. 

A' National  Diet  was  called  to  meet  in  May,  1138,  and 
elect  a  successor.  Lothar's  son-in-law,  Henry  the  Proud,  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  Saxony  and  Tuscany  (which  latter  the  Emperor 
had  transferred  also  to  him),  seemcd  to  have  the  greatest  right 
to  the  throne ;  bat  he  was  already  so  important  that  the  jealousy 
of  the  other  reigning  princes  was  excited  against  him.  Their 
policy  was,  to  choose  a  weak  rather  than  a  strong  mler, — one 
who  would  not  interfere  with  their  authority  in  their  own 
lands.  Konrad  of  Hohenstaufen  took  advantage  of  this  jea- 
lousy; he  courted  the  favor  of  the  princes  and  the  bishops, 
and  was  chosen  and  crowned  by  the  latter,  three  months  be- 
fore  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Diet.  The  move- 
ment, though  in  violation  of  all  law,  succeeded  perfectly:  a  new 
Diet  was  called ,  for  form^s  sake,  and  all  the  German  princes, 
except  Henry  the  Poud,  acquiesced  in  Konrad's  election. 

In  Order  to  maintain  his  place,  the  new  king  was  compelled 
to  break  the  power  of  his  rivaL  He  therefore  declared  that 
Henry  the  Proud  should  not  be  allowed  to  govern  two  lands 
at  the  same  time,  and  gave  all  Saxony  to  Albert  the  Bear. 
When  Henry  rose  in  resistance,  Eonrad  proclaimed  that  he 
had  forfeited  Bayaria,  which  he  gave  to  Leopold  of  Austria.  In 
this  emergency,  Henry  the  Proud  called  upon  the  Saxons  to 
help  him,  and  had  raised  a  considerable  force  when  he  suddenly 
died,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1139.  His  brother.  Weif, 
continued  the  struggle  in  Bavaria,  in  the  interest  of  his  young 
son,  Henry,  afkerwards  called  "the  Lion'\  He  attempted  to 
raise  the  siege  of  the  town  of  Weinsberg,  which  was  beleagured 
by  Konrad^s  army,  but  failed.  The  tradition  relates  that 
when  the  town  was  forced  to  surrender,  the  women  sent  a 
deputation  to  Konrad,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  leave  with 
such  goods  as  they  could  carry  on  their  backs.  When  this  was 
granted  and  the  gates  were  opened,  they  came  out,  carrying 


Wlien  was  the  Diet  called?  Who  had  claim  to  the  throne?  Whj  was  he 
not  favored?  Who  took  advantage  of  this,  and  how  did  he  suoceed?  Who 
aequiesced  in  the  eleetion?  What  was  Konrad  of  Hohenstaufen  oompelled  to 
do?  How  did  he  treat  Henry  the  Proud?  Wliat  was  the  latter^s  fate?  What 
was  his  lon  callod? 
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their  hasbands,  sons  or  brothers  as  their  dearest  possessions. 
The  fame  of  this  d^ed  of  the  women  of  Weinsberg  Las  gone 
all  over  the  world. 

In  this  struggle,  for  the  first  time,  the  names  of  Weif  and 
Waihlinger  (from  the  little  town  of  Waiblingen,  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  -which  belonged  to  the  Hohenstaufens)  were  first  used  as 
party  cries  in  battle.  In  the  Italian  language  they  became 
"Guelph"  and  "Ghibelline",  and  for  hundreds  of  years  they 
retained  a  far  more  intense  and  powerful  significance  than  the 
names  "Whig"  and  "Tory"  in  England.  The  terra  Weif 
(Guelph)  very  soon  came  to  mean  the  party  of  the  Pope,  and 
Waiblinger  (Ghibelline)  that  of  the  German  Emperor.  The 
end  of  this  first  confiict  was,  that  in  1142,  young  Henry  the 
Lion  (great-grandson  of  Duke  Weif  of  Bavaria)  was  allowed 
to  be  Duke  of  Saxony.  From  him  descended  the  later  Dukes 
of  Brunswick  and  Hannover,  who  retained  the  family  name  of 
Weif,  or  Guelph,  which,  through  George  L,  is  also  that  of  the 
royal  family  of  England  at  this  day.  Albert  the  Bear  was 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  North -mark,  which  was  ex- 
tended  to  the  eastward  of  the  Elbe  and  made  an  independent 
principality.  He  called  himself  Markgraf  (Border  Count)  of 
Brandenburg,  and  thus  laid  the  basis  of  a  new  State,  which, 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  developed  intp  Prussia. 

About  this  time  the  Christian  monarchy  in  Jerusalem  be- 
gan  to  be  threatened  with  overthrow  by  the  Saracens,  and  the 
Pope,  Eugene  HJ.,  responded  to  the  appeals  for  help  from  the 
Holy  Land,  by  calling  for.aSecond  Crusade.  He  not  only 
promised  forgiveness  of  all  sins ,  but  released  the  volunteers 
from  payment  of  their  debts  and  whatever  obligations  they 
might  have  contracted  under.  oath.  France  was  the  first  to 
ans  wer  the  call:  then  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (St.  Bemard,  in 
the  Roman  Church),  visited  Germany  and  made  passionate  ap- 
peals to  the  people.    The  first  efiect  of  his  Speeches  was  the 


What  happened  at  the  siege  of  Weinsberg?  Wbat  battle-cries  were  then 
first  used?  What  were  they  called  in  Italy?  What  did  they  come  to  signify? 
What  and  when  was  the  end  of  the  conflict  ?  Who  are  descended  from  the 
Welfs?  What  was  Albert  the  Bear's  territory?  What  did  he  call  himself? 
What  did  his  State  become?  What  happened  in  the  East,  at  this  time  ?  What 
did  the  Pope  promiso  to  the  Crusaders?    Who  preached  in  favor  of  the  Crusade  ? 
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ptuader  and  mnrder  of  the  Jewa  in  the  dtios  along  the  Rhine; 
then  the  slow  Gieriaaa  btood   was  roosed  to   enthusitiam  for 


tho  rcscue  of  the  H0I7  Land,  and  the  impulse  became  so  great 
Hiat  kiQg  Konrad  was  compelled  to  join  in  the  movement, 
llia  nephew,  the  red-bearded  Frederick  of  Suabia,  bUo  put 
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the  cross  od  his  mantle:  neärly  all  the  German  princes  and 
people,  except  the  Saxons,  foUowed  the  example. 

In  May,  1147,  the  Crusaders  assembled  at  Ratisbon.  There 
were  present  70,00Q  horsemen  in  armor,  without  counting  the 
foot-soldiers  and  foUowers.  All  the  robber-bands  and  notorious 
criminals  of  Germany  joined  the  army,  for  the  sake  of  the  füll 
and  free  pardon  offered  by  the  Pope.  Konrad  led  the  march 
down  the  Danube,  through  Anstria  and  Thrace,  to  Constan- 
tinople.  Louis  YIL,  king  of  France,  foUowed  him,  with  a  nearly 
equal  force,  leaving  the  German  States  through  which  he  passed 
in  a  famished  condition.  The  two  armies,  united  at  Gon- 
stantinople,  advanced  through  Asia  Minor,  but  were  so  reduced 
by  battles,  disease  and  hardships  on  the  way,  that  the  few 
who  reached  Palestine  were  too  weak  to  reconquer  the  ground 
lost  by  tho  king  of  Jerusalem.  Only  a  band  of  Flemish  and 
English  Crusaders,  who  set  out  by  sea,  succeeded  in  taking 
Lisbon  from  the  Saracens. 

During  the  year  1149  the  German  princes  retumed  from 
the  East  with  their  few  surviving  foUowers.  The  loss  of  so 
many  robbers  and  robber-knights  was,  nevertheless,  a  great 
gain  to  the  country :  the  people  enjoyed  more  peace  and  se- 
curity  than  they  had  known  for  a  long  time.  Duke  Weif  of 
Bavaria  (brother  of  Henry  the  Proud)  was  the  first  to  reach 
Germany:  Konrad,  fearing  that  he  would  make  trouble,  sent 
after  him  the  young  Duke  of  Suabia,  Frederic  Red-Beard  (Bar- 
barossa) of  Hohenstaufen.  It  was  not  long,  in  fact,  before  the 
war-cries  of  "Guelph!"  and  "Ghibelline!"  were  again  heard; 
but  We]f,  as  well  as  his  nephew ,  Henry  the  Lion ,  of  Saxony, 
was  defeated.  During  the  Crusade ,  the  latter  had  carried  on 
a  war  against  the  Wends  and  other  Slavonic  tribes  in  Prussia, 
the  chief  result  of  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  city  of 
Lübeck. 

King  Konrad  now  determined  to  pay  his  delayed  visit  to 
Rome,  and  be  crowned  Emperor.  Immediately  after  his  retum 


Wheu  and  where  did  the  Crusaders  meet?  How  many  assembled?  What 
elasses  Joined,  and  why?  What  was  their  march?  Who  foUowed?  What 
was  the  result  of  the  Grasade?  When  did  the  Germans  retum?  How  did  the 
country  gain?  Who  flrst  reached  Germany,  and  who  was  sent  after  him? 
What  happened?    What  had  Henry  the  Lion  been  doing? 
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fi*om  the  East,  he  had  received  a  pressing  invitation  from  the 
Roman  Senate  to  come,  to  recognize  the  new  order  of  things  in 
the  ancient  city,  and  make  it  the  permanent  capital  of  the 
united  Grerman  and  Italian  Empire.  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who 
for  years  had  been  advocating  the  Separation  of  the  Papacy 
from  all  temporal  power ,  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  npon  the  democratic  basis  of  the  early  Christian 
Ghurch,  had  compelled  the  Pope,  Eugene  III.,  to  accept  his 
doctrine.  Rome  was  practically  a  Republic ,  and  Amold's  re- 
form, althongh  fiercely  opposed  by  the  Bishops,  abbots  and 
all  priests  holding  ciyil  power,  made  more  and  more  headway 
among  the  people.  At  a  National  Diet ,  held  at  Würzbnrg  in 
1151,  it  was  decided  that  Konrad  should  go  to  Rome,  and 
the  Pope  was  ofEcially  informed  of  his  intention.  But  before 
the  preparations  for  the  journey  were  completed,  Konrad  diedf 
in  February,  1152,  at  Bamberg.  He  was  buried  there  in  the 
Cathedral  built  by  Henry  IL 
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Coronation  and  Humiliation. — He  is  driren  back  to  Germany.— Bestores 
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Eonbad  left  onlyan  infant  son  at  his  death,  and  the  German 
princes,  who  were  learning  a  little  wisdom  by  this  time,  deter- 
mined  not  to  renew  the  unfortunate  experiences  of  Henry  IV.'s 

What  invitation  came  to  Eonrad  ?  What  religiouB  movement  took  place  in 
Italy?  Who  headed  it?  What  was  his  success?  What  was  decided  in  Ger- 
many?   When  and  where  did  Eonrad  die? 
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minority.  The  next  heir  to  the  throne  was  Frederick  of 
Saabia,  who  was  now  31  years  old,  handsome,  populär,  and 
already  renowned  as  a  warrior.  He  was  elected  immediatelj, 
without  Opposition ,  and  solemnlj  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
When  he  made  his  "royal  ride"  through  Germany ,  according 
to  custom,  the  people  hailed  him  with  acclamations,  hoping  for 
peace  and  a  settled  authority  after  so  many  civil  wars.  His 
mother  was  a  Weif  princess,  whence  there  seemed  a  pos- 
sibility  of  terminating  the  rivalry  between  Weif  and  Waib- 
linger,  in  his  election.  The  Italians  always  called  him  "Bar- 
barossa," on  accoant  of  his  red  beard,  and  by  this  name  he  is 
best  known  in  history. 

Since  the  accession  of  Otto  the  Great,  no  German  monarch 
had  been  crowned  ander  such  favorable  auspices,  and  none  had 
possessed  so  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  ruler.  He  was 
shrewd,  clear-sighted ,  intelligent,  and  of  an  iron  will:  he  en- 
joyed  the  exercise  of  power,  and  the  aim  of  his  life  was  to  ex- 
tend  and  secure  it.  On  the  other  band  he  was  despotic,  merci- 
less  in  his  revenge ,  and  sometimes  led  by  the  violence  of  his 
passions  to  commit  deeds  which  darkened  his  name  and  in- 
terfered  with  his  plans  of  empire. 

Frederick  first  assured  to  the  German  princes  the  rights 
which  they  already  possessed  as  the  rulers  of  States,  coupled 
with  the  declaration  that  he  meant  to  exact  the  füll  and  stnct 
Performance  of  their  duties  to  him,  as  king.  On  his  first  royal 
journey,  he  arbitrated  between  Swen  and  Canute,  rival  claim- 
ants  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  conferred  on  the  Duke  of 
Bohemia  the  title  of  king,  and  took  measures  to  settle  the 
quarrel  between  Henry  the  Lion  of  Saxony,  and  Henry  of 
Austria,  for  the  possession  of  Bavaria.  In  all  these  matters  he 
"showed  the  will,  the  decision  and  the  imposing  personal  bear- 
ing  of  one  who  feit  that  he  was  bom  to  rule ;  and  had  he  re- 
mained  in  Germany,  he  might  have  Consolidated  the  States 
into  one  Nation.  But  the  phantom  of  a  Roman  Empire  beckoned 


Whom  did  Konrad  leave  behind  him?  Who  was  elected,  and  what  was 
he?  How  was  he  received?  What  was  his  relationship  ?  What  is  themean- 
ing  of  his  historical  name?  What  were  his  abilities  and  character?  What 
w%s  his  first  meaqure?  What  did  he  do,  on  his  first  journey?  What  qualities 
did  he  exbibit? 
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him  to  Italy,  The  iDvitation  held  out  to  Konrad  was  not  re- 
newed,  for  Pope  Eugene  HL  was  dead,  and  hia  successor, 
Adrian  IV,  (an  Engüshman,  by  tbe  nanie  of  Breakspeare),  re- 
jected  Arnold  of 
Brescia's  doitriDes. 
It  was  in  Frede- 
rick's  power  to  se- 
cure  the  Bncceas  of 
either  side ;  but  hts 
first  oim  was  the 
Imperial  crowD,aad. 
he  could  only  gain 
it  without  d^y  by 
assisting  the  Pope. 
In  115i  Fre- 
derick ,  accompa- 
nied  by  Ueory  the 
Lion  and  maay 
other  princes,  and 
a  large  ormy,  cros- 
sed  the  Brenner 
Pasa,  in  the  Tyrol, 
and  descended  inta 
Italy.  According  to 
old  ciutom ,  the 
first  camp  waa 
pitchedon  theßon- 
calian  fielda,  near 
Piacenza,  and  the 
royal  ahield  waa  set 
np  aa  a  sign  tbat 
the  chief  roler  waa 

preaent  aad  ready  tbidiuoi  l,  bibbaboui.. 

to  act  as  judge  in 

all  political  tronblea.  Many  complaiata  were  brought  to  him 
agaiast  the  City  of  Milan,  which  had  become  a  baughty  and 
deapotic  Bepublic,  and  began  to  oppress  Lodi,  Conio,  and  other 
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neigbboring  cities.  Frederick  saw  plainly  the  trouble  which 
this  independent  movement  in  Lombardy  would  give  to  him 
or  bis  successors;  bat  after  losing  two  months  and  many  troops 
in  besieging  and  destroying  Tortona,  one  of  tbe  towns  friendly 
to  Milan,  be  was  not  strong  enougb  to  attack  tb»  latter  city : 
so,  baving  been  crowned  King  of  Lombardy  at  Pavia,  ba 
marcbed,  in  1155,  towards  Rome. 

At  Yiterbo  be  met  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  and  negotiations  com- 
menced  in  regard  to  bis  coronation  as  Emperor,  wbicb,  it 
seems,  was  not  to  be  bad  for  notbing.   Adrian^s  first  demand 
was  tbe  suppression  of  tbe  Roman  Republic,  wbicb  bad  driven 
bim  from  tbe  city.   Frederick  answered  by  capturing  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  wbo  was  tben  in  Tuscany,  and  delivering  bim  into 
tbe  Pope's  bands.   Tbe  latter  tben  demanded  tbat  Frederick 
sbould  bold  bis  stirrup  wben  be  mounted  bis  mule.  Tbis  humi- 
liation,  second  only  to  tbat  wbicb  Henry  IV.  endured  at  Ca- 
nossa,  was  accepted  by  tbe  proud  Hobenstaufen ,  in  bis  am- 
bitious  baste  to  be  crowned ;  bat  even  tben  Rome  bad  to  be 
first  taken  from  tbe  Repablicans.   By  some  means  an  entrance 
was  forced  into  tbat  part  of  tbe  city  on  tbe  rigbt  bank  of  the 
Tiber;  Frederick  was  crowned  in  all  baste  and  immediately 
retreated,  bat  not  before  he  and  bis  escort  were  farioasly  at- 
tacked  in  tbe  streets  by  the  Roman  people.   Henry  tbe  Lion, 
by  bis  bravery  and  presence  of  mind,  saved  the  new  Emperor 
from  being  slain.     Tbe  same  night,  Arnold  of  Brescia  was 
barned  to  death  by  4be  Pope's  order.    (Since  1870,  bis  hast 
bas  been  placed  upon  the  Pincian  Hill,  in  Rome,  among  tbose 
of  tbe  other  great   men  wbo  gave  their   lives   for   Italian 
freedom.) 

Tbe  news  of  tbe  Pope's  barbaroas  revenge  drove  the  Ro- 
mans to  madness.  They  rusbed  fortb  by  tboasands,  tbrew 
tbemselves  upon  tbe  Emperor's  camp,  and  fought  ontil  tbe 
next  night  with  such  desperation  tbat  Frederick  deemed  it 
pradent  to  retreat  to  Tivoli.   Tbe  heats  of  summer  and  the 


Wbat  complaints  were  laid  before  him?  Wbat  coune  did  he  take?  When 
did  he  mareh  to  Borne,  and  how  did  the  Pope  receive  him?  What  was 
Adrian*8  first  demand,  and  how  did  Frederick  comply?  What  humiliation  did 
he  acoept?  What  happened  in  Bome?  Who  saved  Frederick?  What  waa 
Arnold  of  Brescia's  fate?    How  did  the  Boman  people  act? 
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fevers  they  brougbt  soon  compelled  him  to  leave  for  Germany; 
the  glory  of  bis  coming  was  already  ezhausted.  He  fought  bis 
way  tbrougb  Spoleto;  Verona  shut  its  gates  uponbim,  and  one 
robber-castle  in  tbe  Alps  beld  tbe  wbole  army  at  bay,  until  it 
was  taken  by  Otto  of  Witteisbach.  Tbe  annatural  composi- 
tion  of  tbe  later  ''Roman  Empire"  was  again  demonstrated.  If, 
during  tbe  four  centuries  wbicb  bad  elapsed  since  Cbarle- 
magne^s  accession  to  power,  tbe  German  rule  was  the  curse  of 
Italy,  Italy  (or  tbe  fancied  necessity  of  ruling  Italy)  was  no 
less  a  curse  to  Germany.  Tbe  strengtb  of  tbe  Gdhnan  people, 
for  bundreds  of  years,  was  exbausted  in  endeavoring  to  keep 
up  a  bigb-sounding  sovereignty,  wbicb  they  could  not  truly 
possess,  and — in  tbe  best  interests  of  tbe  two  countries — ought 
not  to  have  possessed. 

On  returning  to  Germany,  Frederick  found  enougb  to  do. 
Ile  restored  tbe  internal  peace  and  security  of  tbe  country 
witb  a  streng  band,  executing  tbe  robber-knights ,  tearing 
down  their  Castles,  and  even  obliging  14  reigning  princes, 
among  whom  was  tbe  Arcbbisbop  of  Mayence,  to  undergo 
wbat  was  considered  tbe  sbameful  punisbment  of  carrying  dogs 
in  tbeir  arms  before  tbe  Imperial  palace.  By  bis  second  mar- 
riage  with  Beatrix,  Princess  of  Burgundy,  be  establisbed 
anew  tbe  German  autbority  over  tbat  large  and  rieb  kingdom; 
wbile,  at  a  diet  beld  in  1156,  he  gave  Bavaria  to  Henry  tbe 
Lion,  and  pacified  Henry  of  Austria  by  making  bis  territory 
an  independent  Oukedom.  Tbis  was  the  second  pbase  in  tbe 
growth  of  Austria. 

Henry  tbe  Lion,  bowever,  was  more  a  Saxon  tban  a  Bava- 
rian.  Altbougb  be  first  raised  Munich  from  an  insigniücaut 
Cluster  of  peasants'  buts  to  tbe  dignity  of  a  city,  bis  energies 
were  chiefly  directed  towards  extend^ng  bis  sway  from  tbe 
Elbe  eastward,  along  tbe  Baltic.  He  conquered  Mecklenburg 
and  colonized  tbe  country  witb  Saxons,  made  Lübeck  an  im- 
portant  commercial  centre,  and  slowly  Germanized  tbe  former 
territory  of  tbe  Wends.   Albert  the  Bear,  Count  of  Branden- 


What  forccd  Frederick  to  retreat?  How  did  ho  returnto  Germany?  "What 
were  the  relations  of  Italy  and  Germany?  What  oourse  did  Frederick  take 
in  Germany?  How  did  he  puniah  the  robber-knights  and  princea?  How  did 
he  aoqnire  Bargnndy?  What  further  questions  did  he  settle,  and  wben? 
What  were  Henry  the  Lion's  achieTements  ? 
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bui^,  followed  ti  siinilar  policy,  and  both  were  oncouraged  by 
tbe  Etnperor,  wbo  was  quita  villing  to  aee  bis  owd  svaj  thus 


extended.   A  rbynie  carreDt  among  tbe  common  psople,  at  tlie 
time,  saya: 
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"Henry  the  Lion  and  Albert  the  Bear, 
Thereto  Frederick  with  the  red  hair, 
Three  Lords  are  they, 
Who  could  change  the  world  to  their  way." 

The  grand  imperial  character  of  Frederick ,  rather  than 
what  he  had  actually  acoomplished ,  had  already  given  him  a 
great  reputation  throughout  Europe.,  Pope  Adrian  IV.  en- 
deavored  to  imitate  Gregory  VIT. 's  language  to  Henry  IV.,  in 
treating  with  him,  bat  soon  foond  that  he  was  deserted  by 
the  German  Bishops,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  apologize.  His 
manner,  nevertheless,  and  the  increasing  independence  of  Mi- 
lan, called  Frederick  across  the  Alps  with  an  army  of  100,000 
men,  in  1158.  Milan,  then  surrounded  with  strong  walls,  nine 
miles  in  circuit,  was  besieged,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  month, 
forced  to  surrender,  to  rebuild  Lodi,  and  pay  a  fine  of  9,000 
pounds  of  silver.  Afterwards  the  Emperor  pitched  his  camp 
on  the  Koncalian  fields,  with  a  splendor  before  unknown.  Am- 
bassadors  from  England,  France,  Hungary  and  Constantinople 
were  present,  and  the  Imperial  power,  almost  for  the  iirst 
time,  was  thas  recognized  as  the  first  in  the  civilized  world. 

Frederick  used  this  opportunity  to  revive  the  old  Roman 
laws,  or  at  least,  to  have  a  code  of  laws  drawn  up,  which  should 
define  his  rights  and  those  of  the  reigning  priiices  under  him. 
Four  doctors  of  the  üniversity  of  Bologna  were  selected ,  who 
discovered  so  many  ancient  imperial  rights  which  had  fallen 
into  disuse  that  the  Emperor's  treasury  was  enriched  to  the 
amoont  of  30,000  pounds  of  silver  annually,  by  their  enforce- 
ment.  When  this  System  came  to  be  practically  applied,  Milan 
and  other  Lombard  cities  which  claimed  the  right  to  elect  their 
own  magistrates,  and  would  have  lost  it  under  the  new  order 
of  things,  determined  to  resist.  A  war  ensued :  the  little  city 
of  Grema  was  first  besieged,  and,  after  a  gallaut  defence  of 
seven  months,  taken  and  razed  to  tlie  ground. 

Now  came  the  turn  of  Milan.    In  the  meantime  the  Pope, 


What  was  the  populär  rhyme?  What  was  Pope  Adrian^a  experience  ? 
When  was  Frederick  caUed  to  Italy,  and  why?  How  did  he  treat  Milan? 
Who  attended  his  eamp  ?  What  did  he  now  order?  What  advantage  did  he 
derire  from  the  Boman  laws?  How  did  they  affect  the  Lombard  oities?  What 
foUowed? 
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Adrian  lY.,  had  died ,  after  ihreatening  the  Emperor  with  ex- 
communication.  The  College  of  cardinals  was  divided,  each 
party  electing  its  own  Pope.  Of  these,  Victor  IV.  was  recog- 
nized  by  Frederick,  wbo  claimed  the  right  to  dedde  between 
them,  while  most  of  the  Italian  dties,  with  France  and  Eng- 
land, were  in  favor  of  Alexander  III.  The  latter  immediately 
cxcommunicated  the  Emperor,  who,  without  paying  any  regard 
to  the  act,  prepared  to^take  bis  revenge  on  Milan.  In  March, 
1162,  after  a  long  siege,  he  forced  the  city  to  surrender:  the 
magistrates  appeared  before  him  in  sackcloth,  barefoot,  with 
ashes  upon  their  heads  and  ropes  around  their  necks,  and  beg- 
ged  him,  with  tears,  to  be  merciful;  bat  there  was  no  mercy 
in  his  heart.  He  gave  the  inhabitants  eight  days  to  leave  the 
city,  then  levelled  it  completely  to  the  earth,  and  sowed  salt 
upon  the  ruins  as  a'token  that  it  should  never  be  rebuilt.  The 
rival  cities  of  Pavia ,  Lodi  and  Gomo  rejoiced  over  this  bar- 
barity,  and  all  the  towns  of  Northern  Italy  hastened  to  submit 
to  all  the  Emperor's  claims,  even  that  they  should  be  govemed 
by  magistrates  of  his  appointment. 

In  spite  of  this  apparent  Submission ,  he  had  no  sooner  re- 
turned  to  Germany  than  the  cities  of  Lombardy  began  to  form 
a  Union  against  him.  They  were  instigated,  and  secretly  as- 
sisted,  by  Venice,  which  was  already  growing  powerful  through 
her  independence.  The  Pope,  whom  Frederick  had  supported, 
was  also  dead,  and  he  determined  to  set  up  a  new  one  instead 
of  recognizing  Alexander  III.  He  went  to  Italy  with  a  small 
escort,  in  1163,  but  was  compelled  to  go  back  without  accom- 
plishing  anything  but  a  second  destruction  of  Tortona,  which 
had  been  rebuilt.  In  Germany  new  disturbances  had  broken 
out,  but  his  personal  influence  was  so  great  that  he  subdued 
them  temporarily :  he  also  preyailed  upon  the  German  Bishops 
to  recognize  Paschalis  III.,  the  Pope  whom  he  had  appointed. 
He  then  set  about  raising  a  new  army,  and  finally,  in  1166, 
made  his  fourth  journey  to  Italy. 


What  new  Papal  dif&cnlty  aroso?  What  was  Proderick's  oonrao  and  how 
did  it  reaultV  In  what  manner  did  the  Milanese  surrender?  How  did  Fre- 
deriok  treat  the  city?  What  was  the  effeot  of  this  oruelty?  What  foUowed 
his  retam  to  G-ermany?  What  was  the  oharacter  of  hii  third  viait  to  Italy? 
When  did  he  make  his  fourth  Tisit? 
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This  was  even  more  unfortunate  than  the  tbird  journey 
had  been.  Tbe  Lombard  eitles,  feeiing  strong  tbrough  their 
Union,  bad  not  only  rebuilt  Milan  and  Tortona,  but  bad  con- 
structed  a  new  fortified  town ,  wbicb  tbey  named,  after  tbe 
Pope,  Alessandria.  Frederick  did  not  dare  to  attack  tbem, 
but  marcbed  on  to  Ancona,  wbicb  be  besieged  for  seven  montbs, 
finally  accepting  a  ransom  instead  of  surrender.  He  tben  took 
tbat  part  of  Borne  west  of  tbe  Tiber,  «and  installed  bis  Pope  in 
tbe  Yatican.  Soon  afterwards,  in  tbe  summer  of  1167,  a  ter- 
rible  pestilence  broke  out,  wbicb  carried  off  tbousands  of  bis 
best  soldiers  in  a  few  weeks.  His  army  was  so  reduced  by 
deatb,  tbat  be  stole  tbrougb  Lombardy  almost  as  a  fugitive, 
remained  bidden  among  tbe  Alps  for  montbs,  and  finally  cros- 
sed  Mont  Genis  witb  only  tbirity  followers,  bimself  disguised 
as  a  common  soldier. 

Having  reacbed  Germany  in  safety,  Frederick's  personal 
influence  at  once  gave  bim  tbe  power  and  popularity  wbicb  be 
bad  foreyer  lost  in  Italy.  He  föund  Henry  tbe  Lion ,  wbo ,  in 
addition  to  Bavaria,  now  govemed  nearly  all  tbe  territory  from 
tbe  Rhino  to  tbe  Yistula,  nortb  of  tbe  Hartz  Mountains,  at 
enmity  witb  Albert  tbe  Bear  and  a  number  of  smaller  reign- 
ing  priuces.  As  Emperor,  be  settled  tbe  questions  in  dispute, 
deciding  in  favor  of  Henry  tbe  Lion,  altbougb  tbe  increasing 
power  of  tbe  latter  excited  bis  apprebensions.  Henry  was  too 
cautious  to  make  tbe  Emperor  bis  enemy,  but  in  order  to  avoid 
anotber  marcb  to  Italy,  be  set  out  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem. Frederick,  bowever,  did  not  succeed  in  raisiog  a  fresb 
army  to  revenge  bis  disgrace  until  1174,  wben  be  made  bis 
fifth  journey  to  Italy.  He  first  besieged  tbe  new  city  of  Ales- 
sandria, but  in  yain;  tben,  driven  to  desperation  by  bis  failure, 
be  called  for  belp  upon  Henry  tbe  Lion,  wbo  bad  now  retumed 
from  tbe  Holy  Land.  Tbe  two  met  at  Gbiavenna,  in  tbe  Italian 
Alps;  but  Henry  steadfastly  refused  to  aid  tbe  Emperor, 
altbougb  tbe  latter  conquered  bis  own  pride  so  far  as  to  kneel 
before  bim. 


What  had  happened  there  in  the  meantime?  What  eity  was  besioged? 
What  happened  to  Frederick  afterwards?  How  did  he  get  back  to  Germany? 
What  State  of  things  did  ho  find  there?  How  did  he  settle  the  quarre]? 
What  was  Henry  the  Lion^s  coarse?  When  did  Frederick  make  his  fifth 
journey  to  Italy?    What  lück  had  ho?    To  whom  did  he  appeal  for  help? 
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Bitterly  disappointed  and  homiliated,  Frederick  appealed 
to  all  the  German  States  for  aid ,  but  did  not  receive  fresh 
troops  until  the  spring  of  1176.  He  then  marched  upon  Mi- 
lan, bat  was  met  by  the  united  forces  of  Lombardy  at  Legnano, 
near  Como.  The  latter  fought  with  such  desperation  that  the 
Imperial  army  was  completely  routed,  and  its  camp  equipage 
and  Stores  taken,  with  many  thousands  of  prisoners,  who  were 
treated  with  the  same  barbarity  which  the  Emperor  hiroself 
had  introduced  anew  into  warfare.  He  feil  from  bis  horse 
during  the  fight,  and  had  been  for  some  days  reported  to  be 
dead ,  when  he  suddenly  appeared  before  the  Empress  Beatrix, 
at  Pavia,  having  escaped  in  disguise. 

His  military  strength  was  now  so  brokeu  that  he  was  com- 
pelled  to  seek  a  recouciliation  with  Pope  Alexander  III.  £n- 
voys  went  back  and  forth  between  the  two,  the  Lombard  cities 
and  the  king  of  Sicily;  Conferences  were  held  at  varioüs  places, 
but  months  passed  and  no  agreement  was  reached.  Then  the 
Pope,  having  received  Frederick's  Submission  to  all  his  de- 
mands,  proposed  an  armistice,  which  was  solemnly  con- 
ciuded  in  Venice,  in  August,  1177.  There  the  Emperor 
was  released  from  the  Papal  excommunication ;  he  sank  at 
Aiexander^s  feet,  but  the  latter  caught  and  lifbed  him  in  his 
arms,  and  there  was  once  more  peace  between  the  two  rival 
powers.  The  other  Pope,  whose  claims  Frederick  had  sup- 
ported  up  to  that  time,  was  left  to  shift  for  himself.  Before 
the  armistice  ceased,  in  1183,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  C!on- 
stance,  by  which  the  Italian  cities  recognized  the  Emperor  as 
chief  ruler ,  bat  secured  for  themselves  the  right  of  indepen- 
dent  government.  Thus  twenty  years  had  been  wasted,  the 
best  blood  of  Germany  squandered,  the  worst  barbarities  of 
war  renewed,  and  Frederick ,  after  enduring  shame  and  humi- 
liation,  had  not  attained  one  of  his  haughty  personal  ainis. 
Yet  he  was  as  proud  in  his  bearing  as  ever ;  bis  court  lost  none 
of  its  splendor,  and  his  influence  over  the  German  princes  and 
people  was  undiminished. 


What  was  his  next  conrse?  Where  and  -when  did  he  meet  the  Italians? 
Describe  the  battle.  What  was  he  forced  to  seek?  When  and  -where  -was 
the  peace  eoncladed?  Ho-w  did  the  Emperor  and  Pope  meet?  What  new 
treaty  -was  made,  and  -wheu?    What  was  the  result  of  the  long  struggle? 
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Ile  rcaclied  Germany  again  in  1178,  füll  of  wrath  agaiiist 
Henry  tlie  Lion.  It  was  easy  to  find  a  pretext  for  proceeding 
against  him,  for  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  Bishop  of 
llalberstadt,  and  many  nobles  had  already  made  complaints. 
Henry,  in  fact,  was  mach  like  Frederick  in  bis  natura,  but  his 
despotic  sternness  and  pride  was  more  directly  exercised  upon 
the  people.  He  raised  an  army  and  boldly  resisted  the  Im- 
perial power:  again  Westphalia,  Thüringia  and  Saxony  were 
wasted  by  civil  war,  and  the  struggle  was  prolonged  until 
1181,  when  Henry  was  forced  to  surrender  unconditionally. 
He  was  banished  to  England  for  three  years:  his  Buchy  of 
Bavaria  was  given  to  Otto  of  Witteisbach;  and  the  greater 
part  of  Saxony,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Baltic,  was  cut  up  and 
divided  among  the  reigning  Bishops  and  smaller  princes.  Only 
the  province  of  Brunswick  was  left  to  Henry  the  Lion,  of  all 
his  possessions.  This  was  Frederick's  policy  for  diminishing 
the  power  of  the  separate  States :  the  more  they  were  increased 
in  number,  the  greater  would  be  the  dependence  of  each  on 
the  Emperor. 

The  ruin  of  Henry  the  Lion  fuUy  restored  Frederick's 
authority  over  all  Germany.  In  May,  1184,  he  gave  a  grand 
tournament  and  festival  at  Mayence,  which  surpassed  in  pomp 
everything  that  had  before  been  seen  by  the  people.  The 
fiower  of  knighthood,  foreign  as  well  as  German,  was  present: 
princes,  bishops  and  lords,  scholars  and  minstrels,  70,000 
knights,  and  probably  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  soldiers 
and  common  people  were  gathered  together.  The  Emperor, 
still  handsome  and  towering  in  manly  strength,  in  spite  of  his 
sixty-three  years,  rode  in  the  lists  with  his  five  blöoming  sons, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Henry,  was  already  crowned  King  of  Ger- 
many, as  his  successor.  For  many  years  afterwards,  the  wan- 
dering  minstrels  sang  the  glories  of  this  festival,  which  they 
compared  to  those  given  by  the  half-fabulous  king  Arthur. 

Immediately  afterwards,  Frederick  made  his  sixtJi  journey 
to  Italy,  without  an  army,  but  accompanied  by  a  magnificent 


When  did  Frederick  reach  Germany,  and  in  what  temper?  What  war  en- 
■aed?  How  was*  Henry  the  Lion  treated?  What  was  Frederiok'B  policy? 
When  and  where  did  he  hold  a  tournament?    Give  a  desoription  of  the  Boene 
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retinae.  The  temporary  union  of  tbe  cities  against  him  was 
at  an  end,  and  their  former  jealousies  of  each  ofcher  had  broken 
out  more  fiercely  than  ever;  so  that,  instead  of  meeting  hira 
in  a  hostile  spirit,  each  endeavored-  to  gain  bis  favor,  to  tbe 
damage  of  tbe  otbers.  It  was  easy  for  bim  to  tum  tbis  state 
of  affairs  to  bis  own  personal  advantage.  Tbe  Pope,  now 
Urban  UI.,  endeavored  to  make  bim  give  ap  Tuscany  to  tbe 
Church,  and  opposed  bis  design  of  marrying  bis  son  Henry  to 
Constance,  daughter  of  tbe  king  of  Sicily,  since  all  Southern 
Italy  would  thus  fall  to  tbe  Hobenstaufen  family.  Anotber 
excommnnication  was  threatened,  and  would  probably  have 
been  burled  upon  tbe  Emperor's  bead,  if  tbe  Pope  had  not 
died  before  pronouncing  it.  Tbe  marriage  of  Henry  and  Oon- 
stance  took  place  in  11 86. 

Tbe  next  year,  all  Europe  was  shaken  by  tbe  news  that 
Jerusulam  had  been  taken  by  Sultan  Saladin.  A  call  for  a 
new  Grusade  was  made  irom  Rome,  and  tbe  Christian  kings 
and  people  of  Europe  responded  to  it.  Richard  of  tbe  Lion- 
Heart,  of  England;  Philip  Augustus  of  France;  and  first  of  all 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  Roman  Emperor,  put  tbe  cross  on  their 
mantles,  and  prepared  to  marcb  to  tbe  Holy  Land.  Frederick 
left  bis  son  Henry  bebind  bim ,  as  king,  but  he  was  still  suspi- 
cious  of  Henry  tbe  Lion,  and  demanded  that  he  should  eitber 
join  tbe  Crusade  or  retire  again  to  England,  for  three  years 
longer.     Henry  tbe  Lion  chose  tbe  latter  alternative. 

Tbe  German  Crusaders,  numbering  about  30,000,  met  at 
Ratisbon  in  May,  1189,  and  marched  overland  to  Constan- 
tinople.  Then  tbey  took  tbe  same  route  through  Asia  Minor 
which  had  been  foUowed  by  tbe  Second  Crusade,  defeating  tbe 
Sultan  and  taking  tbe  city  of  Iconium  by  tbe  way,  and  afber 
threading  tbe  wild  passes  of  tbe  Taurus,  reached  tbe  borders 
of  Syria.  While  on  tbe  marcb,  tbe  Emperor  received  tbe  false 
message  that  bis  son  Henry  was  dead.  Tbe  tears  ran  down 
bis  beard,  no  longer  red,  but  silver- white ;  then,  tuming  to  tbe 


What  did  Frederick  do,  immediately  afterwards?  How  wai  he  received, 
and  why?  What  did  the  Pope  endeavor  to  do?  What  was  the  end  of  it? 
What  news  eame  in  1187?  Who  responded  to  the  oaU?  What  was  reqnired 
of  Henry  the  Lion  ?  How  many  Crusaders  met,  when  and  where  ?  YfiiaA  was 
their  line  of  march  ? 
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anuf,  he  cried:  "My  son  is  dead,  but  Christ  livea!  Forwarda!" 
Od  the  lOth  of  June,  ]  I90|  either  while  attempting'to  ford, 
or  bathing  in  the  little  river  Calycadnna,  not  for  irota  Tarsus 
he  was  drowued.     The  stream,  fed  by  the  melted  saows  orthe 


Taarns,  was  ic»-coId,  and  one  account  statea  that  he  waa  not 
drowned,  but  died  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  chill.  A  few 
of  hie  foUowers  carried  bis  body  to  Palestine,  where  it  waa 
placed  in  the  Christian  church  at  Tyre.  Notwithataading 
tbe  beroism  of  the  English  Bichard  at  Aacalon,  the  Crusade 
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failed,  since  the  German  army  was  broken  up  after  Frederick^s 
death,  most  of  the  knights  returning  directly  home. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  for  Frederick  Barbarossa  as  a 
ruler,  is,  that  no  other  Emperor  before  or  after  bis  time  main- 
tnined  so  complete  an  authority  oyer  the  German  princes, 
The  influence  of  bis  personal  presence  seems  to  have  been 
very  great:  the  Imperial  power  became  splendid  and  efiPectlve 
in  his  hands,  and,  although  he  did  nothing  to  improve  the  con- 
dition  of  the  people ,  beyond  establishing  order  and  security, 
thcy  gradiially  came  to  consider  him  as  the  representative  of 
a  grand  national  idea.  When  he  went  away  to  the  mysten- 
ous  Fast,  and  never  returned,  the  most  of  them  refused  to  be- 
lle ve  that  he  was  d,ead.  By  degrees  the  legend  took  root 
among  them  that  he  slumbered  in  a  vault  nnderneath  the  Eyff- 
häuser — one  of  his  Castles,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain, 
near  the  Hartz, — and  would  come  forth  at  the  appointed  time, 
to  make  Germany  united  and  free.  Nothing  in  his  character, 
or  in  the  proud  and  selfish  aims  of  his  life,  justifies  this  senti- 
ment  which  the  people  attached  to  his  name;  bat  the  legend 
became  a  symbol  of  their  hopes  and  prayers,  through  centuries 
of  oppression  and  desolating  war,  and  the  name  of  ^'Barbarossa" 
is  sacred  to  every  patriotic  heart  in  Germany,  even  at  this  day. 
Henry  the  Lion  hastened  back  to  Germany  at  once,  and 
attempted  to  regain  possession  of  Saxony.  King  Henry  took 
the  field  against  him,  and  the  interminable  strife  between  Weif 
and  Waiblinger  was  renewed  for  a  time.  The  king  was  25 
years  old,  tall  and  stately  like  his  father,  but  even  more  stem 
aud  despotic  than  he.  He  was  impatient  to  proceed  to  Italy, 
both  to  be  crowned  Emperor  and  to  secure  the  Norman  king- 
dom  of  Sicily  as  his  wife's  inheritance:  therefore,  making  a 
temporary  tnice  with  Henry  the  Lion ,  he  hastened  to  Rome 
and  was  there  crowned  as  Henry  VI.  in  1191.  His  attempt 
to  couquer  Naples,  which  was  held  by  the  Norman  priuce, 
Tancred,  completely  failed,  and  a  äeadly  pestilence  in  his  army 


Whst  was  the  fate  of  the  Crusade?  What  can  be  Said  of  Frederick?  How 
iras  he  considered  by  the  people?  What  legend  aroee  conceming  him?  What 
politioal  character  did  it  take?  What  new  strife  began  in  Germany?  What 
was  king  Henryks  appearaneo  and  character?  What  was  his  first  object? 
When  was  he  crowned?    What  eise  happened  to  him  in  Italy? 
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compelied  him  to  retnm  to  Germany  belore  the  dose  of  tlie 
same  jear. 

The  fight  vith  Henry  the  Lion  waa  irometliately  reuewed, 
and  during  tlie  wbole  of  1192  Northern  Germany  was  ravaged 
worse  tban  before.  In  December  of  Üiat  year,  King  Richard 
of  the  Lion-Heart,  retnmiug  home  ovorland  from  Paleatine, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria,  vhom  ho 


Lad  offended  during  the  Crusade,  and  was  delivered  to  the  Em- 
peror.  Aa  king  Richard  waa  the  brother-in-law  of  Henry 
the  Lion,  he  waa  held  partly  aa  a  hoatage,  and  partly  for  the 
parpoae  of  g&ining  an  enormons  ransom  for  hia  hberation. 
Bis  mother  came  from  England,  and  the  sum  of  150,000  ailver 
inarks  which  the  Emperor  demanded  waa  paid  by  her  exer- 
tioos:  still  Richard  was  kept  prisoner  at  Trifels,  a  lonely  Castle 
among  the  Vosges  monntaina.     The  legend  relates  that  hia 
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minstrel,  Blondel,  discovered  his  place  of  imprisonment  by 
einging  the  king's  favorite  song  ander  the  Windows  of  all  the 
Castles  near  the  Rhine,  until  the  song  was  answered  by  the 
well-known  voice,  from  within.  The  German  princes,  finally, 
feit  that  they  were  disgraced  by  the  Emperor's  conduct,  and 
they  compelled  him  to  liberate  Richard,  in  February,  1194. 

The  same  year  a  reconciliation  was  effected  with  Henry 
the  Lion.  The  latter  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
the  people  of  his  little  state  of  Brunswick :  he  instituted  re- 
forms  in  their  laws,  encouraged  their  education,  collected  books 
and  works  of  art ,  and  made  himself  so  honored  and  beloved 
before  his  death,  in  August,  1195,  that  he  was  moumed  as  a 
benefactor  by  those  who  had  onee  hated  him  as  a  tyrant.  He 
was  66  years  old,  three  years  younger  than  his  rival,  Barba- 
rossa, whom  he  fully  equalled  in  energy  and  ability.  Although 
defeated  in  his  struggle,  he  laid  the  basis  of  a  better  civil 
Order,  a  higher  and  firmer  civilization,  throughout  the  North 
of  Germany. 

Henry  VI.,  enriched  by  king  Richard's  ransom,  went  to 
Italy,  purchased  the  assistance  of  Genoa  and  Pisa,  and  easily 
conquered  the  Sicilian  kingdom.  He  treated  the  family  of 
Tancred  (who  was  now  dead)  with  shocking  barbarity,  tor- 
tured  and-executed  his  enemies  with  a  cruelty  worthy  ofNero, 
and  made  himself  heartily  feared  and  hated.  Then  he  hastened 
back  to  Germany,  to  have  the  Imperial  dignity  made  hereditary 
in  his  family.  '  Even  here  he  was  on  the  point  of  sücceeding, 
in  spite  of  the  streng  Opposition  of  the  Saxon  princes,  when  a 
Norman  insurrection  recalled  him  to  Sicily.  He  demanded  the 
provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Epirus  from  the  Greek  Emperor, 
encouraged  the  project  of  a  new  Crusade,  with  the  design  of 
conquering  Constantinople,  and  evidently  dreamed  of  making 
himself  ruler  of  the  whole  Christian  world ,  when  death  cut 
him  off,  in  1197,  in  his  32d  year.  His  widow,  Constance  of 
Sicily,  was  left  with  a  son,  Frederick,  then  only  three  years  old. 


What  Story  is  told  abont  him?  How  was  ho  released,  and  when?  How 
did  Henry  the  Lion  spend  his  last  years?  How  old  was  he?  What  was  his 
character?  What  did  Henry  VI.  next  do  in  Italy?  Why  did  he  retarn  to 
Germany?  What  intermpted  his  plans?  What  were  his  desigus?  What  was 
his  end,  and  whom  did  he  leayof 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THE  RBIGN  OP  FBBDERICK  H.  AND  END  OP  THE  HOHEN- 
STAÜFEN  LINE.      (1215  — 1268.) 

Bival  Emperors  in  Gkrmany.— Pop«  Innoeent  IIt.->Marilor  of  Philip  of  Hohen- 
8taufeii.>-0Uo  IT.  bMome«  Emperor. — Fredeiiok  of  Hohenstaafen  gooB  to 
Germany.— HiB  Gharacter.— Deoline  of  Otto's  Power.— Predorick  II.  crowned 
Emperor. — Tronbles  with  the  Pope.— His  Grusade  to  the  Holy  Land.— 
Frederiek*B  Gourt  at  Palermo. — ^Henry,  Gönnt  of  Schwerin.— Gregory  IX.'s 
Perseention  of  Heretics.— Meeting  of  Frederick  II.  and  his  Son,  King 
Henry.— The  Emperor  returns  to  Germany. — His  Marriage  with  IsabeUa 
of  England.— He  leares  Germany  for  Italy.— War  in  Lombardy. — Gonflict 
with  Pope  Gregory  IX. — Gaptnre  of  the  Conncil. — Gonrse  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent  m. — ^Wart  in  Germany  and  Italy.— Conspiracies  against  Frederiek  II. 
—His  Misfortunes  and  Death. — The  Charaeter  of  his  Beign. — His  Son,  Kon- 
rad  lY.,  sacoeeds. — William  of  Holland  Bival  Emperor. — Death  of  Kon- 
rad lY.-Bnd  of  William  of  Holland.— The  Boy,  Konradin.— Hanftred,  King 
of  Napies.— Usurpation  of  Charles  of  Anjon. — Konradin  goes  to  Italy. — His 
Defeat  and  Capture.— His  Execntion.— The  Last  of  the  Hohenstaufens. 

A  STOBY  was  current  among  the  GerjnekU  people,  that, 
shortly  before  Henry  Vl.'s  death,  the  spirit  of  Tbeodoric  the 
Great,  in  giant  form,  on  a  black  war-steed,  rode  along  the 
Rhine,  pr esaging  trouble  to  the  Empire.  This  legend  no 
doubt  originated  afber  the  trouble  came,  and  was  simply  a 
poetical  image  of  what  had  already  happened.  The  Gernian 
princes  were  determined  to  have  no  child  again,  as  their  here- 
ditary  Emperor;  but  only  one  son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa 
still  lived, — Philip  of  Suabia.  The  bitter  hostility  between 
Weif  (Guelph)  and  Waiblinger  (Ghibelline)  still  existed,  and 
although  Philip  ^as  chosen  by  a  Diet  held  in  Thüringia,  the 
opposite  party,  secretly  assisted  by  the  Pope  and  by  Richard 
of  the  Lion-heart,  of  England  (who  had  certainly  no  reason 
to  be  friendly  to  the  Hohenstaufens!)  met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  elected  Otto,  son  of  Henry  the  Lion. 

Just  at  this  crisis,  Innocent  UI.  became  Pope.     He  was  as 


What  Story  was  enrrent  in  Germany?  What  had  the  German  princes  de- 
termined ?  What  Hohenstaufen  was  left?  What  riyal  Emperors  were  chosen, 
and  by  whom?    Who  beoame  Pope  at  this  time? 
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haughty,  inflexible  and  ambitioas  as  Gregory  VIT.,  whom  he 
took  for  bis  model:  under  him,  and  with  bis  sanction,  tbe 
Inquisition,  wbicb  linked  tbe  Christian  Cburcb  to  barbarism, 
was  established.  So  completely  bad  tbe  relation  of  tbe  two 
powers  been  cbanged  by  tbe  humiliation  of  Henry  lY.  and 
Barbarossa,  tbat  tbe  Pope  now  claimed  tbe  rigbt  to  decide 
bc'tween  tbe  rival  monarchs.  Of  course  be  gave  bis  voice  for 
Otto,  and  excommanicated  Philip.  Tbe  effect  of  tbia  policy, 
boweyer,  was  to  awaken  tbe  jealousy  of  tbe  German  Bisbops 
as  well  as  tbe  Princes, — even  tbe  former  found  tbe  Papal  inter- 
ference  a  little  too  arbitrary — and  Philip,  instead  of  being  in- 
jured,  actually  derived  adrantage  from  it.  In  tbe  war  wbicb 
followed,  Otto  lost  so  much  ground  tbat  in  1207  be  was  ob- 
liged  to  fly  to  England,  wbere  be  was  assisted  by  king  John; 
but  be  would  probably  have  again  failed,  wben  an  unexpected 
crime  made  bim  successfaL  Philip  was  murdered  in  1208,  by 
Otto  of  Wittelsbacb,  Büke  of  Bavaria,  on  account  of  some  per- 
sonal grievance. 

As  be  lefb  no  cbildren,  and  Frederick,  tbe  son  of  Henry  YJ.| 
was  still  a  boy  of  fourteen,  Otto  found  no  diffic'ilty  in  persuad- 
ing  tbe  German  princes  to  accept  him  as  king.  His  first  act 
was  to  proceed  agaiost  Philipps  murderer  and  his  accomplice,  tbe 
Bishop  of  Bamberg.  Both  fled,  but  Otto  of  Wittelsbacb  was  over- 
taken  near  Ratisbon,  and  instantly  slain.  In  1209,  king  Otto 
collected  a  magnificent  retinue  at  Augsburg,  and  set  out  for 
Itnly,  in  order  to  be  crowned  Emperor  at  Bome.  As  the 
enemy  of  the  Hobenstaufens,  he  feit  sure  of  a  welcome;  but 
Innocent  HL  whom  be  met  at  Yiterbo,  required  a  great  many 
special  concessions  to  the  Papal  power  before  he  would  consent 
to  bestow  the  crown.  Even  after  tbe  ceremony  was  over,  he 
inhospitably  binted  to  tbe  new  Emperor,  Otto  lY.,  tbat  he 
should  leave  Rome  as  soon  as  possible.  The  gates  of  the  city 
were  shut  upon  the  latter,  and  his  army  was  lefb  without 
supplies. 


What  was  his  character?  What  did  he  establish?  How  had  th«  relation 
of  Pope  and  Emperor  become  ohangod?  What  was  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
Gommanlcation?  What  was  Otto  obliged  to  do,  aad  when?  What  was  Phi- 
lip's  fate?  How  did  the  German  princes  aot?  What  did  Otto  flrst  do?  When 
did  he  go  to  Italy?  How  was  he  reeeiyed  by  the  Pope?  What  happened  to 
Otto  in  Bome? 
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The  jurists  of  Bologna  soon  convinced  Otto  that  Bome  of 
his  concesaiona  to  tbe  Pope  were  illegal,  and  need  not  be  ob- 
served.  He  therefore  took  poisession  of  Tuscany,  vhicli  be 
had  agreed  to  surrender  to  tbe  Pope,  Aoä  afterwards  marcfaed 
against  Southern  Italy,  where  tha  joung  Frederick  of  Hoben- 
staufen  waa  alresdy  acknowledged  aa  King  of  Sicily.  The  latter 


had  been  carefully  educated  under  tbe  gnardianahip  of  Inno- 
c«nt  m.,  after  the  death  of  Constance  in  1 1 98,  and  tbreatened 
to  become  a  dangerouB  rival  for  the  Imperial  crown.  Otto's 
invasion  eo  eiasperated  the  Pope  that  he  excommnnicated  bim, 
and  called  npon  the  German  princes  to  recognize  Frederick 
in  hia  stead.  As  Otto  had  nercr  been  personallj  populär  in 
Gerinany,  the  Waiblinger,  or  Hohenstaufen  party  reaponded 
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to  Innocent^B  proclamation.  Saabia  and  Bavaria  and  tbe  Arch- 
bishop  of  Mayence  pronounced  for  Frederick,  wbile  Saxony, 
Lorraine  and  the  nortbern  Bisbops  remained  true  to  Otto. 
Tbe  latter  bastened  back  to  Germany  in  1212,  regained  somo 
of  bis  lost  ground,  and  attempted  to  strengtben  bis  cause  by 
marrying  Beatrix,  tbe  daugbter  of  Pbilip.  But  sbe  died  four 
days  after  tbe  marriage,  and  in  tbe  meantime  Frederick,  sup- 
plied  witb  money  by  tbe  Pope,  bad  crossed  tbe  Alps. 

Tbe  young  king,  wbo  bad  been  educated  wbolly  in  Sicily, 
and  wbo  all  bis  life  was  an  Italian  rather  tban  a  German,  was 
now  eigbteen  years  old.  He  resembled  bis  grandfatber,  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  in  person,  was  perbaps  bis  equal  in  strengtb  and 
decision  of  cbaracter,  but  far  surpassed  bim  or  any  of  bis 
imperial  predecessors  in  knowledge  and  refinement.  He  spoke 
six  languages  witb  fluency;  be  was  a  poet  and  minstrel;  be 
loved  tbe  arts  of  peace  uo  less  tban  tbose  of  war,  yet  be  was 
a  statesman  and  a  leader  of  men.  On  bis  way  to  Germany, 
be  found  tbe  Lombard  cities,  except  Pavia,  so  bostile  to  bim 
tbat  be  was  obliged  to  cross  tbe  Alps  by  secret  and  dangerous 
patbs,  and  wben  be  finally  reacbed  tbe  city  of  Constance,  witb 
only  sixty  followers,  Otto  IV.  was  close  at  band,  witb  a  large 
army.  But  Constance  opened  its  gates  to  tbe  young  Hoben- 
staufen:  Suabia,  tbe  bome  of  bis  fatbers,  rose  in  bis  support, 
and  tbe  Emperor,  witbout  even  venturing  a  -battle,  retreated 
to  Saxony. 

For  nearly  tbree  years,  tbe  two  rivals  watcbed  eacb  otber 
witbout  engaging  in  open  bostilities.  Tbe  stately  bearing  of 
Frederick,  wbicb  be  inherited  from  Barbarossa,  tbe  cbarm 
and  refinement  of  bis  manners,  and  tbe  generosity  be  exbibited 
towards  all  wbo  were  friendly  to  bis  claims,  gradually  increased 
tbe  number  of  bis  supporters.  In  1 21 5,  Otto  joined  King  Jobn 
of  England  and  tbe  Count  of  Flanders  in  a  war  against  Pbilip 
Augustus  of  France,  and  was  so  signally  defeated  tbat  bis  in* 


What  party  sapported  the  latter?  Who  pronounced  for  Frederick?  Wbo 
for  Otto?  When  did  Otto  returxi,  and  what  did  he  nazt  do?  How  did  Fre« 
derick  act?  What  was  he,  by  natnre?  How  old,  at  this  time?  What  were 
his  accomplishraents  and  cbaracter?  What  were  the  circumstances  of  his 
Jonmey?  How  did  he  Bneeeed?  How  long  did  the  it»te  of  tfainga  Continus? 
How  did  Frederick  become  populär? 
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Saence  in  Germau;  speedily  came  to  sd  end.     Lorraine  aml 
Holland  declared  for  Frederick ,  who  was  crowned  in  Aiz-la- 
Cliapelle,    wiili  great  pomp,  the  same  yeor,     Otto  died  near 
Brunswick,  three  years 
afterwards,  poor  and 
nnhonored 

Pope  Innocent  in. 
died  in  1216,  and  Fre- 
derick  appears  to  hare 
considered  that  tbe 
aasistance  which  hs 
had  i^eceived  from  him 
was  personal  and  not 
Papal;  forte  notonly 
laid  claim  to  the  Tus- 
can  posBesaioDB,  but 
neglected  bis  promiss 
to  engage  in  a  new 
Grusade  for  the  re- 
covery of  JeruHalem, 
and  even  attempted 
to  control  the  cboiee 
of  Bishops.  At  the 
same   tiine    he    took 

coronation  of  his  in- 

fant  Bon,  Henry,  as  his 

sticcesaor.  Hisjourney 

to  Rome  was  raade  in 

the  year  1220.    The 

new     Pope ,      Hono-  tudsbioi  n 

riua  m.,  a  man  of  a 

ratld  anJd  yielding  natura,  nevertheless  only  crowned  him  on 

condition  that  he  vould  observe  the  violated  claims  of  the 

Ghurch,  and  eapecially  that  he  would  strictly   suppreas  all 

heresy  in  the  Empire.    When  he  had  been  crowned  Emperor 


WhBt  did  Olto  do,  ud  hoir  wu  fall  lafluenoe  degtTa;*^  1  Wb*t  wu  OHd'i 
•ndr  Wh«  did  Popa  lanoacDt  dlsr  How  wh  FrsdcriQk'i  aooii*  chkDgadI 
Wh«a  dld  ha  nton  to  Som»)    Ob  «hU  aonditioD  wm  ha  otowaed) 
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as  Frederick  n.,  he  fixed  himself  in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily 
for  some  years,  quite  neglecting  his  German  role,  bat  wisely 
improving  the  coudition  of  his  favorite  kingdom.  He  was 
signally  successful  in  Controlling  the  Saracens,  whose  language 
he  spoke,  whom  he  converted  into  subjects,  and  who  after- 
wards  became  his  best  soldiers. 

The  Pope,  however,  became  very  impatient  at  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  Frederick's  promises,  and  the  latter  was  compelled, 
in  1226,  to  suinmon  a  Diet  of  all  the  German  and  Italian 
princes  to  meet  at  Verona,  in  order  to  make  preparations  for 
a  new  Crusade.  Bat  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  fearing  that  the 
army  to  be  raised  would  be  used  against  them ,  adopted  all 
possible  measures  against  the  meeting  of  the  Diet,  took  pos- 
Session  of  the  passes  of  the  Adige,  and  prevented  the  Eniperor^s 
son,  the  young  King  Henry  of  Germany,  and  his  foUowers, 
from  entering  Italy.  Angry  and  humiliated,  Frederick  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Sicily.  The  next  year,  1227,  Honorius 
died,  and  the  Cardinais  elected  as  his  snccessor  Gregory  IX., 
a  man  more  than  60  years  old,  bat  of  a  remarkably  siubborn 
and  despotic  nature.  He  immediately  threatened  the  Emperor 
with  excommunication  in  case  the  Crusade  for  the  recovery  of 
Jerusalem  was  not  at  once  undertaken,  and  the  latter  was 
compelled  to  obey.  He  hastily  coUected  an  army  and  fleet, 
and  departed  from  Naples ,  but  returned  at  the  end  of  three 
dnys,  alleging  a  serious  illness  as  the  cause  of  his  sudden 
change  of  plan. 

He  was  instantly  excommunicated  by  Gregory  IX.,  and  he 
replied  by  a  proclamation  addressed  to  all  kings  and  princes, 
— a  document  breathing  defiance  and  hate  against  the  Pope 
and  his  claims.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  keep  his  word  in 
regard  to  the  Crusade,  he  went  to  the  East  with  a  large  force 
in  1228,  and  obtained,  by  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
the  possession  of  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth  and  Mount 
Carmel,  for  ten  years.    His  second  wife,  th)B  Empress  lolanthe, 


Where  did  he  then  Bettle?  With  what  people  was  he  successfal?  What 
was  he  oompelled  to  do  by  the  Pope,  and  when?  What  conne  did  the  liom- 
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WHS  the  daugliter  of  Guy  of  Lnstgnan,  tbe  laat  klag  of  Jeru- 
Balem;  and  Uierefore,  when  Frederick  visited  tbe  holy  city,  be 
claimed  the  right,  as  Guy's  heir,  of  setting  the  crown  of  Jeru- 
salem upon  his  own  head.  The  entire  Crusade,  which  was  aot 
marked  by  any  deeds  of  arms,  occupied  only  eight  months. 


Although  he  had  fulfilled  bis  agreement  with  Roma,  the 
Pope  declu^  tbat  a  Crusade  undertaken  by  an  excommuui- 
cated  Emperor  was  a  sin,  aod  did  all  he  could  to  prevent 
Frederick'a  succeas  in  Palestine.  But  when  tbe  latter  retnmed 
to  Italy,  he  fennd  thot  the  Roman  people,  a  majority  of  wliom 
were  on  bis  aide,  had  driven  Gregory  IX.  from  the  city.    It  woa 

Wlio  wu  hii  ■«sond  «if«t    Whtt  di<l   h*  sliimt    How  lang  did  tba  Gm- 
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therefore  comparatively  easy  for  him  to  come  to  an  agreement, 
whereby  the  Pope  released  him  from  the  ban,  in  retarn  for 
being  reinstated  in  Rome.  This  was  only  a  truce,  however, 
not  a  lasting  peace:  between  two  such  imperious  natures, 
peace  was  impossible.  The  agreement,  nevertheless,  gave 
Frederick  some  years  of  quiet,  which  he  employed  in  regulat- 
ing  the  affairs  of  his  Southern-Italian  kingdom.  He  abolished, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  feudal  System  introduced  by  the  Nor- 
mans, and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  representative  form  of 
govemnient.  His  court  at  Palermo  became  the  resort  of 
leamed  men  and  poets,  where  Arabic,  Proven^al,  Italian  and 
German  poetry  was  recited,  where  songs  were  sung,  where 
the  fine  arts  were  encouraged,  and  the  rüde  and  warlike  pas- 
times  of  former  rulers  gave  way  to  the  spirit  of  a  purer  civili- 
zation.  Although,  as  we  have  said,  his  nature  was  almost 
whoUy  Italian,  no  Emperor  after  Charlemagne  so  fostered  the 
growth  of  a  German  Hterature  as  Frederick  H. 

But  this  constitutes  his  only  real  Service  to  Germany. 
While  he  was  enjoying  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  develop- 
ment  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  Ins  great  empire  in  the  north  was 
practically  taking  care  of  itself ,  for  the  boy-king,  Henry,  go- 
vemed  chiefiy  by  allowing  the  reigning  Bishops,  Dukes  and 
Princes  to  do  very  much  as  they  pleased.  There  was  ä  season 
of  peace  with  France,  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  Denmark, 
which  was  then  the  only  dangerous  neighbor,  was  repelled 
without  the  Imperial  assistance.  Frederick  U.,  in  his  first 
rivalry  with  Otto,  had  shamefuUy  purchased  Denmark's  favor 
by  giving  up  all  the  territory  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 
But  when  Henry,  Count  of  Schwerin,  returned  from  a  pilgrim- 
age  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  found  the  Danish  king,  Walde- 
mar,  in  possession  of  his  territory,  he  organized  a  revolt  in 
Order  to  recover  his  rights,  and  succeeded  in  taking  Waldemar 
and  his  son  prisoners.  Frederick  IL  now  supported  him,  and 
the  Pope,  as  a  matter  of  course,  supported  Denmark.    A  great 


How  was  an  agreement  brought  about?  What  did  JPrederick  secore  by  it? 
What  did  he  acoompliah,  in  Southom  Italy?  What  was  the  oharacter  of  his 
court  at  Palermo?  ViThat  was  going  on  in  G-ermany,  daring  this  time?  What 
was  the  relation  of  the  neighboring  oountries  ?  How  had  Frederick  IL  pur- 
chased Denmark's  favor?    What  did  Henry  of  Schwerin  undertake? 
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battlo  was  fought  in  Holstein,  and  the  Danes  were  so  signally 
defeated  that  they  were  forced  to  give  up  all  the  German 
territory,  except  the  island  of  Rügen  and  a  little  strip  of  the 
Pomeranian  coast ,  beside  paying  45,000  silver  marks  for  the 
ransom  of  Waldemar  and  his  son. 

About  this  time,  in  consequenoe  of  the  demand  of  Pope 
Innocent  III.  that  all  heresy  should  be  treated  as  a  crime  and 
suppressed  by  force,  a  new  element  of  conflict  with  Rome  was 
introduced  into  Germany.  Among  other  acts  of  violence,  the 
Stedinger,  a  tribe  of  free  farmers  of  Saxon  blood,  who  inhabited 
the  low  country  near  the  month  of  the  Weser,  were  literally 
exterminated  by  order  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  to  whom 
they  had  refused  the  payment  of  tithes.  In  1230,  Gregory  IX. 
wrote  to  king  Henry,  urging  him  to  crush  out  heresy  in  Ger- 
many: "Where  is  thezealof  Moses,  whodestroyed  23,000  ido- 
laters  in  one  day?  Where  is  the  zeal  of  Elijah,  who  slow  450 
prophets  with  the  sword,  by  the  brook  Kishon?  Against  this 
evil  the  strongest  means  must  be  used :  there  is  need  of  steel 
and  fire."  Conrad  of  Marburg ,  a  monk,  who  inflicted  years 
of  physical  and  spiritual  suffering  upon  Elizabeth,  Countess  of 
Thüringia,  in  order  to  make  a  saint  of  her,  was  appointed  In- 
quisitor for  Germany  by  Gregory,  and  for  three  years  he  tor- 
tured  and  burned  at  will.  His  horrible  cruelty  at  last  pro- 
Yoked  revenge:  he  was  assassinated  on  the  highway  near 
Marburg,  and  his  death  marks  the  end  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Germany. 

In  1232,  Frederick  H.,  in  order  that  he  might  seem  to 
fulfil  his  neglected  duties  as  German  Emperor,  summoned  a 
general  Diet  to  meet  at  Ravenna,  but  it  was  prevented  by  the 
Lombard  cities,  as  the  Diet  of  Verona  had  been  prevented  six 
years  before.  Befriended  by  Venice,  however,  Frederick 
marched  to  Aquileia,  and  there  met  his  son,  king  Henry,  after 
a  Separation  of  twelve  years.  Their  respective  ages  were  37 
and  21:  there  was  little  personal  sympathy  or  affection  be- 


State  the  particulan  of  his  snccees.  What  now  form  of  tronble  with  Borne 
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tween  them,  and  they  only  came  together  to  quarrel.  Frederick 
refused  to  sanction  most  of  Henry's  measures;  he  demanded, 
among  other  things,  that  the  latter  should  rebuild  the  strong- 
holds  of  the  robber -koights  of  Hohenlohe,  which  had  been 
razed  to  the  ground.  This  seemed  to  Henry  an  outrage  as 
well  as  a  humiliation ,  and  he  retorned  home  with  rebellion  in 
his  heart.  After  proclaiming  himself  independent  king,  he 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  cities  of  Lombardy  and  even 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Pope. 

Early  in  1 235,  afber  an  absence  of  fifteen  years,  Frederick  IL 
returned  to  Germany.  The  reyolt,  which  had  seemed  so  threat- 
ening,  feil  to  pieces  at  his  approach.  He  was  again  master  of 
the  Empire,  without  striking  a  blow:  Henry  had  no  course 
bat  to  surrender  without  conditions.  He  was  deposed,  im- 
prisoned,  and  finally  sent  with  his  family  to  Southern  Italy, 
where  he  died  seven  years  afterwards.  The  same  summer  the 
Emperor,  whose  wife,  lolanthe,  had  died  some  years  before, 
was  married  at  Worms  to  Isabella,  sister  of  king  Henry  HL 
of  England.  The  ceremony  was  attended  with  festivals  of 
Oriental  splendor;  the  attendants  of  the  new  Empress  were 
Saracens,  and  she  was  obliged  to  live  afber  the  manner  of 
Eastem  women.  Immense  numbers  of  the  nobles  and  people 
flocked  to  Worms,  and  soon  afterwards  to  Mayence,  where  a 
Diet  was  held.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  decrees  of  the 
Diet  were  publicly  read  in  the  German  language.  Frederick 
also,  as  the  head  of  the  Waiblinger  party,  effected  a  reconci- 
liation  with  Otto  of  Brunswick,  the  head  of  the  Welfs,  whereby 
the  rivalry  of  a  hundred  years  came  to  an  end  in  Germany; 
but  in  Italy  the  struggle  between  the  Ghibellines  and  the 
Guelfs  was  continued  long  after  the  Hohensiaufen  line  became 
ertinct. 

In  the  autumn  of  1236,  Frederick  conquered  and  deposed 
Frederick  the  Quarrelsome,  Duke  of  Austria,  and  made  Vienna 
a  free  Imperial  city.   A  Diet  was  held  there,  at  which  his  se- 


What  was  the  character  of  their  interview  ?  What  did  the  Emperor  re- 
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cond  SOD,  Eonrad ,  then  nine  years  old ,  was  accepted  as  king 
of  Germany.  This  choice  was  confirmed  by  another  Diet,  held 
the  following  year  at  Speyer.  The  Emperor  now  lefb  Ger- 
many, never  to  return.  This  brief  visit ,  of  a  little  more  than 
a  year,  was  the  only  Interruption  in  bis  thirty  years  of  ab- 
sence;  but  it  revived  bis  great  personal  influence  over  princes 
and  people,  it  was  marked  by  the  füll  recognition  of  bis  au- 
thority,  and  it  contributed,  in  combination  with  his  struggle 
against  the  power  of  Rome  which  foUowed ,  to  inipress  upon 
his  reign  a  more  splendid  and  successful  character  than  his 
acts  deserve.  Although  the  remainder  of  bis  history  belongs 
to  Italy,  it  was  not  without  importance  for  the  later  fortunes 
of  Germany,  and  must  therefore  be  briefly  stated. 

On  returning  to  Italy,  Frederick  found  himself  involved  in 
new  difficulties  with  the  independent  cities.  He  was  supported 
by  his  son-in-law,  Ezzelin,  and  a  large  army  from  Naples  and 
Sicily,  composed  chiefly  of  Saracens.  With  this  force  he  won 
such  a  victory  at  Cortenuovo,  that  even  Milan  offered  to  yield, 
ander  hard  conditions.  Then  Frederick  11.  made  the  same 
mistake  as  his  grandfather,  Barbarossa,  in  similar  drcum- 
stances.  He  demanded  a  complete  and  unconditional  sur- 
render, which  so  aroused  the  fear  and  excited  the  hate  of  the 
Lombards,  that  they  united  in  a  new  and  desperate  resistance, 
which  he  was  unable  to  crush.  Gregory  IX.,  who  claimed  for 
the  Church  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  which  Frederick  had  given 
as  a  kingdom  to  his  son  Enzio,  hurled  a  new  excommunication 
against  the  Emperor,  and  the  fiercest  of  all  the  quarreis  be- 
tween  the  two  powers  now  began  to  rage. 

The  Pope,  in  a  proclamation,  asserted  of  Frederick:  '^This 
pestilential  king  declares  that  the  world  has  been  deceived  by 
three  impostors,  Moses,  Mohammed  and  Chnst,  the  two  for- 
mer of  whom  died  honorably ,  but  the  last  shamefully ,  upon 
the  cross.'*  He  further  styled  the  Emperor,  "that  beast  of 
Revelations  which  came  out  of  the  sea,  wliich  now  destroys 
everything  with  its  claws  and  iron  teeth,  and,  assisted  by  the 


What  was  done  at  the  Diet  of  Yienna?  Wliat  was  effected  hj  this  Tisit  to 
Germany?  What  awaited  the  Emperor  in  Italy?  Who  supported  him?*  What 
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heretics,  arises  against  Christ ,  in  order  to  drive  Tiis  name  out 
of  the  World."  Frederick ,  in  an  answer  which  was  sent  to  all 
the  kings  and  princes  of  Christendom,  wrote:  "The  Apostolic 
and  Athanasian  Creeds  are  mine;  Moses  I  consider  a  friend  of 
üod,  and  Mohammed  an  arch-impostor."  He  described  the 
Pope  as  "that  horse  in  Revelations ,  from  which,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten,  issued  another  horse,  and  he  that  sat  upon  him  took 
away  the  peace  of  the  world,  so  that  the  living  destroyed  each 
other,"  and  named  him  further:  "the  second  Balaam,  the  great 
dragon,  yea,  even  the  Antichrist.'* 

Gregory  IX.  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  set  up  a  rival  Em- 
peror:  the  Princes,  and  even  the  Archbishops,  were  opposei  to 
him.  Frederick,  who  was  not  idle  meanwhile,  entered  the 
States  of  the  Church,  took  several  cities,  and  advanced  towards 
Rome.  Then  the  Pope  offered  to  call  together  a  Council  in 
Rome,  to  settle  all  matters  in  dispute.  But  those  who  were 
summoned  to  attend  were  Frederick's  enemies,  whereupon  he 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  Council  void,  and  warning 
the  bishops  and  priests  against  Coming  to  it.  The  most  of 
them,  however,  met  at  Nice,  in  1241,  and  embarked  forRome 
on  a  Genoese  fleet  of  sixty  vessels;  but  Frederick*s  son,  Enzio, 
intercepted  them  with  a  Pisan  and  Sicilian  fleet,  captured  100 
cardinals,  bishops  and  abbots,  100  civil  deputies  and  4000 
men,  and  carried  them  to  Naples.  The  Council,  therefore, 
could  not  be  held ,  and  Pope  Gregory  died  soon  afterwards, 
almost  a  hundred  years  old. 

After  quarreling  for  nearly  two  years,  the  Cardinals  finally 
elected  a  new  Pope,  Innocent  IV.  He  had  been  a  friend  of 
the  Emperor,  but  the  latter  exclaimed ,  on  hearing  of  his  elec- 
tion:  "I  fear  that  I  have  lost  a  friend  among  the  Cardinals, 
and  found  an  enemy  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter:  no  Pope  can  be 
a  Ghibelline !"  His  words  were  true.  After  fruitless  negotia- 
tions,  Innocent  IV.  fled  to  Lyons,  and  there  called  together  a 
Council  of  the  Church,  which  declared  that  Frederick  had  for- 


How  did  he  assail  the  Emperor?  How  did  the  latter  answer?  What  did 
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feited  his  crowns  and  dignities ,  that  he  was  cast  out  by  God, 
and  should  be  thenceforth  accursed.  Frederick  answered  this 
declaration  with  a  bold  statement  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  dangers  arising  from  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Popes ,  which ,  he  asserted ,  should  be  suppressed  for  the 
sake  of  Christianity ,  the  early  purity  of  which  had  been  lost. 
King  Louis  IX.  of  France  endeavored  to  bring  about  a  Sus- 
pension of  the  struggle,  which  was  now  beginning  to  disturb 
all  Europe ;  but  the  Pope  angrily  refused. 

In  1 246,  the  latter  persuaded  Henry  Raspe,  Landgrave  of 
Thüringia,  to  claim  the  crown  of  Germany,  and  supported  him 
with  all  the  influence  and  wealth  of  the  Church.  He  was  de- 
feated  and  wounded  in  the  first  battle,  and  soon  afterwards 
died,  leaving  Frederick's  son,  Konrad,  still  kiog  of  Germany. 
In  Italy,  the  civil  war  raged  with  the  greatest  bitterness,  and 
with  horrible  barbarities  on  both  sides.  Frederick  exhibited 
such  extraordinary  courage  and  determination  that  his  enemies, 
encouraged  by  the  Church,  finally  resorted  to  the  basest  means 
of  overcoming  him.  A  plot  formed  for  his  assassination  was 
discovered  in  time,  and  the  conspirators  executed :  then  an  at- 
tempt  was  made  to  poison  him,  in  which  his  chancellor  and 
intimate  friend,  Peter  de  Vinea — his  companion  for  thirty 
years, —  seems  to  have  been  implicated.  At  least  he  recom- 
mended  a  certain  physician,  who  brought  to  the  Emperor  a 
poisoned  medicine.  Something  in  the  man's  manner  excited 
Frederick's  mistrust,  and  he  ordered  him  to  swallow  a  part  of 
the  medicine.  When  the  latter  refused,  it  was  given  to  a  con- 
demned  criminal,  who  immediately  died.  The  physician  was 
executed  and  Peter  de  Vinea  sent  to  prison,  where  he  com- 
mitted  suicide  by  dashing  his  head  against  the  walls  of  his  cell. 

In  the  same  year,  1249,  Frederick's  favorite  son,  Enzio, 
king  of  Sardinia,  who  even  surpassed  his  father  in  personal 
beauty,  in  accomplishments,  in  poetic  talent  and  heroic  courage, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bolognese.   All  the  father's  ofFers 
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of  ransom  were  rejected,  all  bis  menaces  defied:  Enzio  was  con- 
demned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  languished  22  years 
in  a  dungeon,  until  liberated  by  death.  Frederick  was  almost 
broken-bearted ,  but  bis  bigh  courage  never  flagged.  He  was 
encompassed  by  enemies,  be  scarcely  knew  wbom  to  trast,  yet 
be  did  not  yield  the  least  of  bis  claiins.  And  fortune,  at  last, 
seemed  inclined  to  turn  to  bis  side:  a  new  rival  king,  William 
of  Holland,  wbom  tbe  Pope  bad  set  up  against  bim  in  Ger- 
many,  failed  to  maintain  bimself :  tbe  city  of  Piacenza,  in  Lom- 
bardy,  espoased  bis  cause:  tbe  Romans,  tired  of  Innocent  IV/s 
absence,  began  to  talk  of  electing  anotber  Pope  in  bis  stead; 
and  eveo  Innocent  bimself  was  growing  unpopulär  in  France. 
Tben,  wbile  be  still  defiantly  faced  tbe  world,  still  bad  faitb 
in  bis  final  triumpb,  tbe  body  refused  to  support  bis  fiery 
spirit.  He  died  in  tbe  arms  of  bis  youngest  son,  Manfred,  on 
tbe  13tb  of  December,  1250,  fifty-six  years  old.  He  was  buried 
at  Palermo;  and  wben  bis  tomb  there  was  opened,  in  tbe 
year  1783,  bis  corpse  was  found  to  bave  scarcely  undergone 
any  decay. 

Frederick  TL  was  unquestionably  one  of  tbe  greatest  men 
wbo  ever  bore  tbe  title  of  German  (or  Roman)  Emperor;  yet 
all  tbe  benefits  bis  reign  conferred  upon  Germany  were  wbolly 
of  an  iudirect  cbaracter,  and  were  more  tban  balanced  by  tbe 
positive  injury  occasioned  by  bis  neglect.  Tbere  were  strong 
contradictions  in  bis  uature,  wbicb  make  it  difficult  to  judge 
bim  fairly  as  a  ruler.  As  a  man  of  great  learning  and  intel- 
ligence,  bis  ideas  were  liberal;  as  a  monarcb,  be  was  violent 
and  despotic.  He  wore  out  bis  life ,  trying  to  crusb  tbe  re- 
publican  cities  of  Italy ;  be  was  jealous  of  tbe  growtb  of  tbe 
free  cities  of  Germany,  yet  granted  them  a  representation  in 
tbe  Diet;  and  in  Sicily,  wbere  bis  sway  was  undisputed,  be 
was  wise,  just  and  tolerant.  Representing  in  bimself  tbe  bigb- 
est  taste  and  refinement  of  bis  age,  be  was  nevertbeless  as 
rasb,  passionate  and  relentless  as  tbe  monarcbs  of  earlier  and 
rüder  times.   In  bis  struggle  witb  tbe  Popes,  be  was  far  in  ad- 


What  was  bis  fate?  What  was  Frederick's  Situation  and  bearing?  How 
did  his  fortanee  change?  When,  and  at  what  age,  did  he  die?  Where  was 
he  buried?  What  must  be  said  of  him,  as  Emperor?  What  were  the  contra- 
dictions in  bis  naturc?    How  did  he  act  towards  the  cities? 
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vance  of  his  age,  and  herein,  althougb  unsuccessful,  he  was  not 
subdued :  in  reality,  he  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  forerun- 
ners  of  the  Reformation.  There  are  few  ßgares  in  European 
history  so  biight,  so  brave,  so  fall  of  heroic  and  romantic 
interest. 

Frederick's  son  and  successor,  Konrad  IV.,  inherited  the 
hate  and  enmity  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  The  latter  threatened 
with  excommunication  all  who  should  sapport  Eonrad,  and 
forbade  the  priests  to  administer  the  sacraments  of  the  Church 
to  his  foUowers.  The  Papal  proclamations  were  so  fierce  that 
they  incited  the  Bishop  of  Katisbon  to  plot  the  king's  murder, 
in  which  he  came  very  near  being  succesful.  William  of  Hol- 
land, whom  the  people  called  "the  Priests'  King,"  was  not  sup- 
ported  by  any  of  the  leading  Germ  an  princes ,  but  the  gold  of 
Korne  purchased  him  enongh  of  troops  to  meet  Eonrad  in  the 
field,  and  he  was  temporarily  successful.  The  hostility  of  the 
Pope  seems  scarcely  to  have  affected  Konrad's  position  in  Ger- 
many;  but  both  rulers  and  people  were  growing  indifferent  to 
the  Imperial  power,  the  seat  of  which  had  been  so  long  trans- 
ferred to  Italy.  They  therefore  took  little  part  in  the  struggle 
between  William  and  Eonrad,  and  the  latter's  defeat  was  by 
no  means  a  gain  to  the  former. 

The  two  rivals,  in  fact,  were  near  their  end.  Eonrad  IV. 
went  to  Italy  and  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  his  father, 
which  his  step-brother,  Manfred,  governed  in  his  name.  He 
made  an  earnest  attempt  to  be  reconciied  with  the  Pope, ♦but 
Innocent  IV.  was  implacable.  He  then  collected  an  army  of 
20,000  men,  and  was  about  to  lead  it  to  Germ  any  against 
William  of  Holland,  when  he  suddenly  died,  in  1254,  in  the 
27th  year  of  his  age.  It  was  generally  believed  that  he  had 
been  poisoned.  William  of  Holland,  since  there  was  no  one  to 
dispute  his  claim,  obtained  a  partial  recognition  of  his  sover- 
eignty  in  Germany;  but,  having  undertaken  to  subdue  the  free 
farmers  in  Friesland,  he  was  defeated.    While  attempting  to 


How  was  he  in  ad  vance  of  his  age?  Who  was  his  successor?  What  did 
he  inherit?  What  wa«  the  Pope»8  course?  To  what  did  it  lead?  How  was 
William  of  Holland  snpported?  How  did  the  Oerman  people  behave?  What 
did  Eonrad  .IV.  do  in  Italy?  When,  and  under  what  circumstances,  did  he 
die? 
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escape,  his  heavy  war-horse  broke  through  the  ice,  and  the 
farmers  surrounded  and  slew  bim.  Tbis  was  in  1256,  two 
years  after  Konrad's  deatli.  Innocent  IV.  bad  expended  no 
le33  tban  400,000  silver  marks — a  very  large  sum  in  tbose 
days — in  supporting  bim  and  Henry  Ilaspe  against  tbe  Hoben- 
staufens. 

Konrad  IV.  left  bebind  bim,  in  Suabia,  a  son  Konrad,  wbo 
was  only  two  years  old  at  bis  fatber's  deatb.  In  order  to  dis- 
tinguisb  bim  from  tbe  latter,  tbe  Italians  gave  bim  tbe  name 
of  Gonradino  (Little  Konrad) ,  and  as  Konradin  be  is  known 
in  German  bistory.  He  was  educated  under  tbe  cbarge  of  bis 
motber,  Queen  Elizabeth ,  and  bis  uncle  Ludwig  II. ,  Duke  of 
Bavaria.  Wben  be  was  ten  years  old,  tbe  Arcbbisbop  of 
Mayence  called  a  Diet,  at  wbich  it  was  agreed  tbat  be  sbould 
be  crowned  King  of  Germany,  but  tbe  ceremony  was  prevented 
by  tbe  furious  Opposition  of  tbe  Pope.  Konradin  made  sucb 
progress  in  bis  studies  and  exbibited  so  mucb  fondness  for 
üterature  and  tbe  arts,  tbat  tbe  followers  of  tbe  Hobenstaufens 
saw  in  bim  anotber  Frederick  II.  One  of  bis  poems  is  still  in 
existence,  and  testifies  to  tbe  grace  and  reünement  of  bis 
youtbful  mind. 

After  Konrad  IV. 's  deatb,  tbe  Pope  claimed  tbe  kingdom 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  being  forfeited  to  tbe  Cburcb,  but 
found  it  prudent  to  allow  Manfred  to  govern  in  bis  name.  Tbe 
latter  submitted,  at  first,  but  only  until  bis  autbority  was 
firmly  establisbed:  tben  be  declared  war,  defeated  tbe  Papal 
troops,  drove  tbem  back  to  Rome,  and  was  crowned  king  in 
1258.  Tbe  newa  of  his  success  so  agitated  tbe  Pope  tbat  be 
died  sbortly  afberwards.  His  successor,  Urban  IV.,  a  Frencb- 
man,  wbo  imitated  bis  policy,  found  Manfred  too  strongly 
establisbed  to  be  defeated  witbout  foreign  aid.  He  therefore 
offered  tbe  crown  of  Southern  Italy  to  Charles  of  Anjou ,  tbe 
brotber  of  king.Louis  IX.  of  France.  Physically  and  intellec- 
tually,  tbere  could  be  no  greater  contrast  tban  between  bim 


What  was  the  fate  of  William  of  Holland?  What  aam  had  the  Pope  ex- 
pended? Whom  did  Konrad  lY.  leave,  and  what  was  he  called?  By  whom  was  he 
educated?  What  was  proposed,  and  how  prevented?  What  were  Konradin*s 
accomplishments ?  What  happened  in  Napica  and  Sicily?  What  did  Manfred 
do  ?    What  course  did  Pope  Urban  IV.  take  ? 
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and  Manfred.  Charles  of  Anjou  was  awkward  and  ngly,  sa- 
vage,  Ignorant  and  bigoted:  Manfred  was  a  model  of  manly 
beauty,  a  scholar  and  poet,  a  patron  of  learning,  a  builder  of 
roads,  bridges  and  harbors,  a  just  and  noble  ruler. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  after  being  crowned  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  by  the  Pope ,  and  having  secured  secret  advantages  by 
bribery  and  intrigue,  marched  against  Manfred  in  1266.  They 
met  at  Benevento,  where,  after  a  long  and  bloody  battle, 
Manfred  was  slain,  and  the  kingdom  submitted  to  the  nsnrper. 
By  the  Pope's  order,  Manfred's  body  was  taken  from  the 
chapel  where  it  had  been  buried ,  and  thrown  into  a  trench : 
bis  widow  and  children  were  imprisoned  for  life  by  Charles  of 
Anjou. 

The  boy  Eonradin  determined  to  avenge  his  uncle's  death, 
and  recover  his  own  Italian  inheritance.  His  mother  songht 
to  dissuade  him  from  the  attempt,  but  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
offered  to  support  him ,  and  his  dearest  friend ,  Frederick  of 
Baden,  a  youth  of  19,  insisted  on  sharing  his  fortunes.  To- 
wards  the  end  of  1267,  he  crossed  the  Alps  and  reached 
Verona  with  a  force  of  10,000  men.  Here  he  was  obliged  to 
wait  three  months,  for  further  support,  and  during  this  time 
more  than  two-thirds  of  his  German  soldiers  retumed  home. 
But  a  reaction  against  the  Guelfs  (the  Papal  party),  had  set 
in ;  several  Lombard  cities  and  the  Republic  of  Pisa  declared 
in  Konradin's  favor,  and  finally  the  Romans,  at  his  approach, 
expelled  Pope  ürban  IV.  A  revolt  against  Charles  of  Anjou 
broke  out  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  when  Konradin  entered 
Borne,  in  July,  1268,  his  success  seemed  almost  assured.  After 
a  most  enthusiastic  reception  by  the  Roman  people ,  he  con- 
tinued  his  march  southward,  with  a  considerable  force. 

On  the  22d  of  August  he  met  Charles  of  Anjou  in  battle, 
and  was  at  first  victorious.  But  his  troops,  having  halted  to 
plunder  the  euemy^s  camp,  were  suddenly  attacked,  and  at  last 
completely  routed.    Konradin  and   his  friend ,  Frederick  of 


What  was  Charles  of  Anjon?  What  was  Manfred?  Wheiif  and  ander  what 
eircumstances ,  did  Charles  move  against  Manfred?  What  was  the  latter*» 
fate?  What  was  Konradin^s  decision?  Who  supported  him?  When  did  ho 
niAioh9  What  happened  in  Ilaly,  after  his  arrival?  When  did  he  enter 
Borne?  How  was  he  received?  When  did  he  meet  Charles  of  Anjou?  What 
Wits  the  fate  of  the  battle? 
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Baden,  fled  to  Rome,  and  thence  to  the  little  port  of  Astura, 
on  the  coast,  in  order  to  embark  for  Sicily;  but  here  they 
were  arrested  by  Frangipani ,  the  Governor  of  the  place ,  who 
had  been  specially  favored  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  and 
now  sold  bis  grandson  to  Charles  of  Anjou  for  a  large  suni  of 
money.  Konradin  having  been  carried  to  Naples,  a  court  of 
distinguished  jurists  was  called,  to  try  him  for  high  treason. 
With  one  exception,  they  pronounced  him  guiltless  of  any 
crime;  yet  Charles,  nevertheless,  ordered  him  to  be  executed. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1268,  the  last  Hohenstaufen ,  a 
yoath  of  16,  and  bis  friend  Frederick,  were  led  to  the  scaf- 
fold.  Charles  watched  the  scene  from  a  window  of  bis  palace ; 
the  people,  gloomy  and  mutinous,  were  overawed  by  bis 
guards.  Eonradin  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  platform  and 
threw  bis  glove  among  the  crowd,  asking  that  it  might  be  car- 
ried to  some  one  who  would  avenge  bis  death.  A  knight  who 
was  present  took  it  afterwards  to  Peter  of  Arragon ,  who  had 
married  king  Manfred 's  eldest  daughter.  Then ,  with  the  ex- 
clamation:  "Oh,  mother,  what  sorrow  I  have  prepared  for 
thee!"  Konradin  knelt  and  received  the  fatal  blovv.  After  him 
Frederick  of  Baden  and  thirteen  others  were  executed. 

The  tyranny  and  inhuman  cruelty  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
provoked  a  conspiracy  which,  in  the  year  1282,  gave  rise  to 
the  massacre  called  "the  Sicilian  Vespers."  In  one  night  all  the 
French  officials  and  soldiers  in  Sicily  were  slaughtered ,  and 
Peter  of  Arragon,  the  heir  of  the  Hoheustaufens,  became  king 
of  the  Island.  But  in  Germ  any  the  proud  race  existed  no 
more,  except  in  history,  legend  and  song. 


Where,  and  by  whom,  was  Konradin  captured?  What  was  the  decree  of 
the  court?  Of  Charles?  When  was  the  execution  ?  Bescribe  the  scene.  What 
vfSkM  ocoasioned  by  the  tyranny  of  Charles? 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

GEBMANT  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  INTEBBEGNUM. 

(1256—1273.) 

Change  in  the  Gharacter  of  the  German  Empire. — Bicbard  of  Cornwall  and 
Alphonso  of  Caetile  purchase  their  Election. — The  Intei  regnnm. — Effect  of 
the  Crusades. — Heresy  and  Fersecution.  —  The  Orders  of  Knighthood. — 
Gonqnests  of  the  German  Order. — Bise  of  the  Gities.— Bobber-KnightB. — 
The  Hanseatic  League.— Population  and  Power  of  the  Gities. —  Gothic 
Architecture. — The  Universities. — Seven  Glasses  of  the  People. — The  Small 
States.— Service  of  the  Hohenstaufens  to  Germany. — Epic  Poetry  of  the 
JVIiddle  Ages.— Historioal  Writers. 

The  end  of  the  Hohenstaufen  dynasty  marks  an  important 
phase  in  the  history  of  Germany.  From  this  time  the  charac- 
ter  of  the  Empire  is  radically  changed.  Although  still  called 
^^Koman"  in  official  documents,  the  term  is  henceforth  an 
empty  form ,  and  even  the  word  "Empire"  loses  much  of  its 
former  significance.  The  Italian  Republics  were  now  practi- 
cally  independent,  and  the  varions  dukedoms,  bishoprics,  prin- 
cipalities  and  countships,  into  which  Germany  was  divided, 
were  fast  rendering  it  difficult  to  effect  any  unity  of  feeling  or 
action  among  the  people.  The  Empire  which  Charlemagne  de- 
ßigned,  which  Otto  the  Great  nearly  established,  and  which 
Barbarossa  might  have  founded,  but  for  the  fatal  ambition  of 
governing  Italy,  had  become  impossible.  Germany  was,  in  re- 
ality,  a  loose  confederation  of  differently  organized  and  go- 
verned  States,  which  continued  to  make  use  of  the  form  pf  an 
Empire  as  a  convenience  rather  than  a  political  necessity. 

The  events  which  foUowed  the  death  of  Konrad  IV. 
illustrate  the  corrupt  condition  of  both  Chiirch  and  State  at 
that  time.  The  money  which  Pope  Innocent  IV.  so  freely  ex- 
pended  in  favor  of  the  anti-kings ,  Henry  Raspe  and  William 
of  Holland,  had  already  taught  the  Electors  the  ad  van  tage  of 
selling  their  votes:  so,  when  William  was  slain  by  the  farmers 
of  Friesland,  and  no  German  prince  seemed  to  care  much  for 


What  does  the  end  of  the  Hohenstaufen  dynasty  mark?  What  was  the 
offect  of  the  division  of  Germany?  What  prevented  a  strong  Empire  from 
being  established?  What  was  Germany,  in  reality?  How  were  the  Electora 
made  corrnpt? 
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the  title  of  Emperor  (since  each  already  had  independent  power 
over  bis  own  territory),  the  high  dignity,  so  receutly  posseased 
by  Frederick  IL,  was  put  up  at  auction.  Two  bidders  made 
their  appearance,  Richard  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry  III. 
of  England,  and  king  Alpbonso  of  Castile,  surnained  "the 
Wise."  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  the  business  agent  of 
the  former:  he  received  12,000  silver  marks  for  himself,  and 
eight  or  nine  thousand  apiece  for  the  Dukes  of  ßavaria,  the 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  several  other  electors.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  in  the  name  of  king  Alphonso,  offered  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  the  Dukes  of  Saxony  and  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg  20,000  marks  each.  Of  coui-se  both  purchs,sers 
were  elected,  and  they  were  proclaimed  kings  of  Gerraany  al- 
most  at  the  same  time.  Alphonso  never  even  visited  his 
realm :  Richard  of  Cornwall  came  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  form- 
ally  crowned,  and  returned  now  and  then,  whenever  the  pro- 
duce  of  his  tin-mines  in  Cornwall  enabled  him  to  pay  for  an 
enthusiastic  reception  by  the  people.  He  never  attempted, 
however,  to  govern  Germany,  for  he  probably  had  intelligence 
enough  to  see  that  any  such  attempt  would  be  disregarded. 

This  period  was  afterwards  called  by  the  people:  "the 
Evil  Time  when  there  was  no  Emperor" — and ,  in  spite  of  the 
two  kings,  who  had  fairly  paid  for  their  titles ,  it  is  known  in 
Gerraan  history  as  "the  Interregnum."  It  was  a  period  of 
change  and  confusion,  when  each  prince  endeavored  to  become 
an  absolute  ruler,  and  the  knights,  in  imitating  them,  became 
robbers;  when  the  free  cities,  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
Italy,  united  in  self-defence,  and  the  masses  of  the  people,  al- 
though  ground  to  the  dust,  began  to  dream  again  of  the  rights 
which  their  aucestors  had  possessed  a  thousand  years  before. 

First  of  all,  the  great  change  wrought  in  Europe  by  the 
Crusades  was  beginning  to  be  feit  by  all  classes  of  society. 
The  attempt  to  retain  possession  of  Palestine,  which  lasted 
nearly  200  years, — from  the  march  of  the  First  Crusade  in  1098 


Wbat  happened  after  William  of  Holland*8  death?  Who  were  the  two 
applicanta?  Who  was  Riohard  nf  Comwairs  agent?  What  sums  did  he  ex- 
pend?  What  offers  were  made  in  Alphonso's  name?  What  was  the  result? 
What  were  the  relations  of  the  two  Emperors  to  Qermany?  What  was  tiiis 
period  called  by  the  people?  What  is  it  called  in  history?  What  was  its 
character?    What  first  produced  a  change? 
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to  thefall  of  Acre  in  1291, — -costEurope,it  is  estimated,  sixmil- 
lions  of  liv(3S,  and  an  immense  amount  of  treasure.  The  Roman 
Church  favored  the  undertaking  in  everypossibleway,  since  each 
Crusade  instantly  and  greatly  gtrengthened  its  power ;  yet  the 
result  was  the  reverse  of  whät  the  Church  hoped  for,  in  the 
end.  The  bravery,  intelligence  and  refined  manners  of  the  Sa- 
racens  made  a  great  impression  on  the  Christian  knights ,  and 
they  soon  began  to  imitate  those  whom  they  had  at  first  des- 
pised.  New  branches  of  learning,  especially  astronomy,  mathe- 
matics  and  medicine,  were  brought  to  Europe  from  the  East; 
more  luxurious  habits  of  life ,  giving  rise  to  finer  arts  of  in- 
dustry,  followed ;  and  commerce,  compelled  to  supply  the  Cru- 
saders  and  Christian  colonists  at  such  a  distance ,  was  rapidly 
developed  to  an  extent  unknown  since  the  fall  of  the  Eoman 
Empire. 

As  men  gained  new  ideas  from  these  changes,  they  became 
more  independent  in  thought  and  speech.  The  priests  and 
monks  ceased  to  monopolize  all  knowledge,  and  their  despotism 
over  the  human  mind  met  with  resistance.  Then,  first,  the 
Charge  of  "heresy"  began  to  be  heard;  and  although  during 
the  thirteenth  and  a  part  of  the  fourteenth  centuries  the  Pope 
of  Rome  was  undoubtedly  the  highest  power  in  Europe,  the 
influences  were  already  at  work  which  afterwards  separated 
the  strongest  races  of  the  world  from  the  Roman  Church.  On 
the  one  band,  new  Orders  of  monks  were  created,  and  mon- 
asteries  increased  every where :  on  the  other  band,  independent 
Christian  sects  began  to  spring  up,  like  the  Albigenses  in 
France  and  the  Waldenses  in  Savoy,  and  could  not  be  wholly 
suppressed,  even  with  fire  and  sword. 

The  Orders  of  knighthood  which  possessed  a  religious  cha- 
racter,  were  also  established  during  the  Crusades.  First  the 
knights  of  St.  John,  whose  badge  was  a  black  mantle  with  a 
white  cross,  formed  a  society  to  guard  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  take  care  of  the  sick.    Then  followed  the  Knights 


How  long  did  the  Grasades  last?  What  did  they  cost  Europe?  What 
power  favored  them?  How  were  the  Christians  influeneed  bj  the  Saracens? 
What  followed  the  intercourse  with  the  East?  What  other  changes  took 
place  in  the  people  ?  What  Charge  was  heard  ?  What  influences  were  at  work  ? 
What  dasses  arose,  on  both  sides?  What  other  Orders  were  established? 
Which  was  first,  and  how  distinguished? 


OBDEBS  OF  SKIOHTBOOD. 


Templar,  diatiDguished  bj  a  red  crosa  on  a  wliit«  mantle.  Buth 
tbese  Orders  originated  among  the  Italian  chivalry,  atid  tliuy 


incladed  few  German  members.    During  the  Tbird    Crusade, 
howerer  (whicb  was  headed  bj  Barbarossa),  the  German  Order 


t    0(  «h»l  wer«  th«j  a 
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of  Knights  was  formed,  chiefly  by  tbe  aid  of  the  merchants 
of  Bremen  and  Lübeck.  Tbey  adopted  tbe  black  cross  on  a 
wbite  mantle  as  tbeir  badge ,  took  tbe  monkish  vows  of  celi- 
bacy,  poverty  and  obedience,  like  tbe  Templars  and  tbe  Knigbts 
of  St.  Jobn,  and  devoted  tbeir  lives  to  war  witb  tbe  beatben. 
Tbe  second  Grand-Master  of  tbis  order,  Hermann  of  Salza,  ac- 
companied  Frederick  II.  to  Jerusalem ,  and  bis  cbaracter  was 
so  bigbly  estimated  by  tbe  latter  tbat  be  made  bim  a  prince 
of  tbe  German  Empire. 

Inasmucb  as  tbe  German  Order  really  owed  its  existence 
to  tbe  Support  of  tbe  mercbants  of  tbe  Noi*tbern  coast,  Her- 
mann of  Salza  sougbt  for  a  field  of  labor  wberein  tbe  knigbts 
migbt  fulfil  tbeir  vows,  and  at  tbe  same  time  acbieve  some  ad- 
vantage  for  tbeir  benefactors.  As  early  as  1199,  tbe  Bremen 
mercbants  bad  founded  Riga,  taken  possession  of  tbe  eastern 
sbore  of  tbe  Baltic  and  establisbed  German  colonies  tbere. 
Tbe  native  Finniab  or  Litbuanian  inbabitants  were  eitber  ex- 
terminated  or  forcibly  converted  to  Cbristianity,  and  an  order, 
called  "tbe  Brotbers  of  tbe  Sword,"  wag  establisbed  for  tbe 
defence  of  tbe  colonies.  Tbis  new  German  territory  was  se- 
parated  from  tbe  rest  of  tbe  Empire  by  tbe  country  between 
tbe  moutbs  of  tbe  Vistula  and  tbe  Memel,  claimed  by  Poland, 
and  inbabited  by  tbe  Borussii,  or  Prussians,  a,  tribe  wbicb 
seems  to  bave  been  of  mixed  Slavic  and  Litbuanian  blood. 
Hermann  of  Salza  obtained  from  Poland  tbe  permission  to 
possess  tbis  country  for  tbe  German  Order,  and  be  gradually 
conquered  or  converted  tbe  native  Prussians.  In  tbe  mean- 
time  tbe  Brotbers  of  tbe  Sword  were  so  bard  pressed  by  a  re- 
volt  of  tbe  Livonians  tbat  tbey  united  tbemselves  witb  tbe 
German  Order,  and  tbenceforth  formed  a  brancb  of  it.  Tbe 
result  of  tbis  union  was  tbat  tbe  wbole  coast  of  tbe  Baltic, 
from  Holstein  to  tbe  Gulf  of  Finland,  was  secured  to  Ger- 
many,  and  became  civilized  and  Cbristian, 


When  was  the  German  Order  formed  and  bj  whose  aid?  What  was  their 
badge?  What  vows  did  they  take?  Who*was  the  second  Grand -Master  of 
the  Order?  What  did  he  nndertake?  When  was  Riga  founded?  How  were 
the  inbabitants  treated?  What  new  order  was  formed?  Wliat  did  Hermann 
of  Salza  accomplish?  What  union  followed  his  success?  What  was  gained 
to  Germany? 


CONDITION  OF 


During  the  35  years  of  Frederick  II. 's  reign  and  the  17 
Bucceeding  yeara  of  the  Interregnum,  (lermaDy  was  in  a  con- 
ditioQ  which  allowed  the  atrong  to  nmke  tliemselveB  strooger, 


yet  left  the  weaker  classes  without  any  protection.  The  reign- 
iiig  Dukes  and  Archbisliops  were,  of  course,  satialicd  witb  this 
etate  of  afiairs;  tlie  independent  counts  and  barons  with  large 
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possessions  maintained  their  power  by  temporary  alliances;  the 
inferior  nobles,  left  to  themselves,  became  robbers  of  land,  and 
bighwaymen.  With  the  introduction  of  new  arts  and  the 
wider  extension  of  commerce,  the  cities  of  Germany  had  risen 
in  wealth  and  power,  and  were  beginning  to  develop  an  intel- 
ligent middle-class,  standing  between  the  farmers,  who  had 
sunk  almost  into  the  condition  of  serfs,  and  the  lesser  nobles, 
most  of  whom  were  equally  poor  and  proud.  Upwards  of 
sixty  cities  were  free  municipalities ,  belonging  to  the  Empire 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  dukedoms ;  that  is,  they  contributed 
a  certain  proportion  of  men  and  money,  and  were  bound  to 
obey  the  decrees  of  the  Imperial  Diets. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  there  was  no  superior  authority  to 
maintain  order  and  security  in  the  land,  a  large  number  of  the 
knights  became  freebooters,  plundering  and  laying  waste  when- 
ever  oppoi-tunity  oflfered ,  attacking  the  Caravans  of  travelling 
merchants,  and  accumulating  the  ill-gotten  wealth  in  their 
strong  Castles.  Many  an  aristocratic  family  of  the  present 
day  owes  its  inheritance  to  that  age  of  robbery  and  murder. 
The  people  had  few  secured  rights  and  no  actual  freedom  in 
Germany,  with  the  exception  of  Friesland,  some  parts  of  Saxony 
and  the  Alpine  districts. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  the  free  cities  soon  found  it 
advisable  to  assist  each  other.  Bremen,  Hamburg  and  Lübeck 
first  formed  a  union,  chiefly  for  commercial  purposes,  in  1241, 
and  this  was  the  foundatiou  of  the  famous  Hanseatic  League. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  Konrad  IV.  Mayence,  Speyer, 
Worms,  Strasburg  and  Basel  formed  the  "Union  of  Rhenish 
Cities",  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  mutual  protection 
of  their  Citizens.  Many  other  cities,  and  even  a  number  ofreign- 
ing  princes  and  bishops  soon  became  members  of  this  league, 
which  for  a  time  exercised  considerable  power.  The  principal 
German  cities  were  then  even  more  important  than  now ;  few 
of  them  have  gained  in  population  or  in  relative  wealth,  in 
the  course  of  600  years.    Cologne  had  then  1 20,000  inhabitants, 


How  did  it  aflfect  the  princes  »nd  nobles?  What  was  developed  at  this 
time,  and  how?  How  many  free  cities  were  there?  What  course  was  pnrsued 
by  many  of  the  kniglits?  Where  were  the  ouly  free  people?  What  union 
was  formed,  and  when?  What  other  union  followed,  and  for  what  purpose? 
W-hat  was  tlie  condition  of  the  cities  then? 
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Mayence  90,000,  Worms  60,000,  and  Eatisbon  on  the  Danube 
upwards  of  1 20,000.  The  cities  of  the  Rhine  had  agencies  in 
England  and  other  countnes,  carried  on  commerce  on  the  high 
seus,  and  owned  no  less  than  600  armed  vessels,  with  which 
they  guarded  the  Rhine  from  the  land-pirates  whose  Castles 
overlooked  its  course. 

During  this  age  of  civil  and  religious  despotism,  the  Ger- 
man  cities  possessed  and  preserved  the  only  iree  institutions 
to  be  found.  They  owed  this  privilege  to  the  heroic  resistance 
of  the  republican  cities  of  Italy  to  the  Hohenstaufens ,  which 
not  only  set  them  an  example  but  fought  in  their  stead.  Sure 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  German  cities,  the  Eraperors  were  not  so 
jealous  of  their  growth;  but  some  of  the  rights  which  they 
conferred  were  reluctantly  given,  and  probably  in  return  for 
men  or  money  during  the  wars  in  Italy.  The  decree  which 
changed  a  vassal,  or  dependent,  into  a  free  man,  after  a  year's 
residence  in  a  city,  helped  greatly  to  build  up  a  strong  and 
intelligent  middle-class.  The  merchants,  professional  men  and 
higher  artizans  gradually  formed  a  patrician  society,  out  of 
which  the  governing  officers  were  selected,  while  the  mecha- 
nics,  for  greater  protection,  organized  themselves  into  separate 
guilds,  or  Orders.  Each  of  the  latter  was  very  watchful  of 
the  character  and  reputation  of  its  members,  and  thus  exer- 
cised  a  strong  moral  influence.  The  farmers,  only,  had  no 
such  protection :  very  few  of  them  were  not  dependent  vassals 
of  sonie  nobleman  or  priest. 

The  cities,  in  the  thirteenth  Century,  began  to  exhibit  a 
stately  architectural  character.  The  building  of  splendid 
cathedrals  and  monasteries,  which  began  two  centuries  before, 
now  gave  employment  to  such  a  large  number  of  architects 
and  stone-cutters,  that  they  formed  a  free  corporation,  under 
the  name  of  "ßrother-builders,"  with  especial  rights  and  Privi- 
leges, all  over  Germany.  Their  labors  were  supported  by  the 
power  of  the  Church,  the  wealth  of  the  merchants  and  the  toil 
of  the  vassals,  and  the  masterpieces  of  Gothic  architecture 


Give  some  instanoes  of  their  population.  What  commerce  had  the  cities 
of  the  Biiine?  To  what  did  the  German  eitles  owe  their  freedom?  What 
decree  helped  to  build  them  up?  What  sooieties  were  formed  in  them?  What 
clusa  had  no  protection?    What  of  the  architecture  of  the  cities? 
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srose  ander  their  htinds.  The  grand  Cathedrals  of  Straaljurg, 
Freibnrg  and  Cologne,  with  many  otliers,  yet  remain  aa  mona- 
ments  of  their  genius  and  ekill.  But  the  private  dwellings, 
also,  now  began  to  diaplay  the  wealth  and  taste  of  their  ownera, 
Thaj  were  uauallj  built  ver;  high,  with  pointed  gables  faciag 
the  street,  and  adomed  with  eculptured  deaigus:  freq^uentlf 
the  Upper  stories  projected  over  the  lower,  forming  a  shelter 
for  the  opeu  shopa  in  the  first  story.  Aa  the  citiea  were  walled 
for   defence,    the    Space  _ 

within  the  walls  was  too 
valuable  to  be  giren  to 
wide  Squares  and  atreeta: 
hence  thero  waa  nanally 
one  open  market -place, 
which  abo  served  for  all 
public  ceremoniea,andthe 
streets    were    dark   and 

In  apite  of  the  pre- 
vailing  power  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  the  Univerai- 
tles  now  began  to  eserciae 
Bome  influence.  Those  of 
Bologna  and  Fadua  were 
freqaented  bj  thronga  of 
studenta,    who  attended 

the  schools  of  law,  while  cn»  ourmiinio«. 

the  University  of  Salemo, 

under  the  patronage  of  Manfred,  became  a  distinguished  sohool 
of  medicine.  The  Arabic  university  of  CordoTa,  in  Spain,  also 
attracted  many  studenta  from  all  the  Christian  landa  of  Europe. 
Works  on  all  branchea  of  knowledge  were  greatly  multiplied, 
so  that  the  copying  of  Üiem  became  a  new  profesaion.  For 
the  first  time,  there  were  written  forma  of  law  for  the  in- 
atrnction  of  the  people.  In  the  northem  part  of  Gerniaoy 
appeared  a  work  called  "The  Saxon's  Looking-Glaas,"  which 


Wtaat  mutcrpiecai  ronwint  How  weps  the  prlviM  hooiei  t 
Wbst  wu  tha  nunmn  otUjins  ont  ollleir  Wbmt  DulTenttiea 
gulibidl    Whot  Anbionniienitr  VH  tbent    Wli>t  ii<w  prafsBi 
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was  soon  accepted  as  a  legal  authority  by  the  people.  But  it 
was  too  liberal  for  the  priests ,  and  under  their  influence 
another  work  "The  Suabiau's  Looking-Glass"  —  was  written 
and  circulated  in  Southern  Germany.  The  former  book  de- 
clares  that  the  Emperor  has  his  power  from  God;  the  latter 
that  he  has  it  from  the  Pope.  The  Saxon  is  told  that  no  man 
can  justly  hold  another  man  as  property,  and  that  the  people 
were  made  vassals  through  force  and  wrong;  the  Suabian  is 
taught  that  obedience  to  rulers  is  his  chief  duty. 

From  these  two  works,  which  are  still  in  existence,  we 
learn  how  complicated  was  the  political  Organization  of  Ger- 
many. The  whole  free  population  was  divided  into  seven 
classes,  each  having  its  own  privileges  and  ruies  of  govemment. 
First,  there  was  the  Emperor :  secondly,  the  Spiritual  Princes, 
as  they  were  called  ( Archbishops ,  reigning  Bishops,  &c.). 
Thirdly ,  the  Temporal  Princes ,  some  of  whom  were  partly  or 
whoUy  "Vassals"  of  the  Spiritual  authority;  and  fourthly,  the 
Counts  and  Barons  who  possessed  territory,  either  indepen- 
dently,  or  as  Lehen  of  the  second  and  third  classes.  These 
four  classes  constituted  the  higher  nobility,  by  whom  the  Em- 
peror was  chosen,  and  each  of  whom  had  the  right  to  be  a 
candidate.  Seven  princes  were  specially  entitled  "Electors," 
because  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  Emperor  came  from 
them.  There  were  three  Spiritual — the  Archbishops  ofMayence, 
Treves  and  Cologne;  and  four  Temporal — the  Dukes  of  Bava- 
ria  and  Saxony,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  and  the  king 
of  Bohemia. 

The  fifth  class  embraced  the  free  Citizens  from  among 
whom  magistrates  were  chosen,  and  who  were  allowed  to 
possess  certain  privileges  of  the  nobles.  The  sixth  and  seventh 
classes  were  formed  out  of  the  remaining  freemen,  according 
to  their  circumstances  and  occupations.  The  serfs  and  depen- 
dents  had  no  place  in  this  System  of  government,  so  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  German  people  possessed  no  other  recog- 


What  work  appeared  in  the  North  of  Germany?  What  other  was  written, 
and  why?  How  did  the  two  differ?  How  was  the  population  divided?  What 
was  first?  What  was  the  second  class?  The  third?  The  fonrth?  What  did 
these  four  constitnte?  Who  were  the  Eleotors?  What  was  tue  flfth  olasB? 
Tue  sixth  and  seventh? 
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nized  right  than  tHat  of  belog  ruled  and  punished.  In  fact, 
the  whole  political  system  was  so  complicated  and  unpractical 
that  we  can  only  wonder  how  Germany  endured  it  for  cen- 
turies  afterwards. 

At  the  end  of  the  Hohenstaufen  dynasty  there  were  116 
priestly  rulers,  100  ruling  dukes,  princes,  connts  and  barons, 
and  more  than  60  independent  cities  in  Germany.  The  larger 
dukedoms  had  been  cut  np  into  smaller  states,  many  of  which 
ezist,  either  as  states  or  provinoes,  at  this  day.  Styria  and 
Tyrol  were  separated  from  ßavaria ;  the  principalities  of  West- 
pbalia,  Anhalt,  Holstein,  Jülich,  Berg,  Gleves,  Pomerania  and 
Mecklenburg  were  formed  out  of  Saxony;  Suabia  was  divided 
into  Würtemberg  and  Baden,  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhino  de- 
tached  from  Franconia  and  Hesse  from  Thüringia.  £ach  of 
the  principal  German  races  was  distinguished  by  two  colors 
— the  Franks  red  and  white,  the  Suabians  red  and  yellow,  the 
Bavarians  blue  and  white,  and  the  Sazons  black  and  white. 
The  Saxon  black,  the  Frank  red^  and  the  Suabian  gold  were 
set  together  as  the  Imperial  colors. 

The  chief  Service  of  the  Hohenstaufens  to  Germany  lay  in 
their  direct  and  generous  encouragement  of  art,  leaming  and 
literature.  They  took  up  the  work  commenced  by  Charle- 
magne,  and  so  disastrously  thwarted  by  bis  son  Ludwig  the  Pions, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  years  they  developed  what 
might  be  called  a  golden  age  of  architecture  and  epic  poetry, 
so  strongly  does  it  contrast  with  the  four  centuries  before 
and  the  three  succeeding  it.  The  immediate  connection  between 
Germany  and  Italy,  where  the  most  of  Roman  culture  had  sur- 
vived  and  the  higher  forms  of  civilization  were  first  restored, 
was  in  this  single  respect  a  great  advantage  to  the  former 
country.  We  cannot  ascertain  how  many  of  the  nobler  cha- 
racteristics  of  knighthood,  in  that  age,  sprang  from  the  reli- 
gious  spirit  which  prompted  the  Crusades,  and  how  many  ori- 
ginated  from  intercourse  with  the  refined  and  high-spirited 


"^Y^hat  wft8  the  poaitfon  of  the  eerfs?  How  maay  smaU  rulers  were  thero? 
What  geographioal  divisions  had  taken  place?  How  were  the  raceB  distin- 
guished by  colors  f  What  was  the  Chief  servioe  of  the  Hohenstaufens  ?  How 
does  the  age  contrast  with  those  before  and  after  it?  What  was  an  advan- 
tage to  G-ermany? 
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Saracens ;  both  elements ,  undoubtedly ,  tended  to  revive  tho 
almost  forgotten  love  of  poetry  in  the  Gerroan  race. 

When  the  knights  of  Provence  and  Italy  became  as  proud 
of  their  songs  as  of  their  feats  of  arms ;  when  minstrels  ac- 
compaiiied  the  court  of  Frederick  II.  and  the  Emperor  himself 
wrote  poems  in  rivalry  with  them ;  when  the  Duke  of  Austria 
and  the  Landgrave  Hermann  of  Thüringia  invited  the  best 
poets  of  the  time  to  visit  them  and  received  them  as  distin- 
guished  guests,  and  when  wandering  minstrels  and  story-tellers 
repeated  their  works  in  a  simpler  form  to  the  people  every- 
where,  it  was  not  long  before  a  new  literature  was  created. 
Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  who  accompanied  Frederick  II.  to 
Jerusalem,  wrote  not  only  songs  of  love  and  poems  in  praise 
of  Nature,  but  satires  against  the  Pope  and  the  priesthood. 
Godfrey  of  Strasburg  producedan  epic  poem  describingthetimes 
of  king  Arthur  of  the  Round  Table,  and  Wolfram  of  Eschenbach, 
in  his  **  Parcival, "  celebrated  the  search  for  the  Holy  Grail ; 
while  inferior  poets  related  the  historiesof  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  Siege  of  Troy,  or  Gharlemagne's  knight,  Eoland.  Amoug 
the  people  arose  the  story  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  and  a  multi- 
tude  of  fahles;  and  finally,  during  the  thirteenth  Century,  was 
produced  the  celebrated  Nibelungenlied,  or  Song  of  the  Nibel- 
ungen, wherein  traditions  of  Siegfried  of  the  Netherlands, 
Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  and  Attila  with  his  Huns  are  mixed 
together  in  a  powerful  story  of  love,  rivalry  and  revenge.  The 
most  of  these  poems  are  written  in  a  Suabian  dialect,  which 
is  now  called  the  "Middle  (or  Mediaeval)  High-German." 

Among  the  historical  writers  were  Rishop  Otto  of  Friesing, 
whose  chronicles  of  the  time  are  very  valuable,  and  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  in  whose  history  of  Denmark  Shakspeare  found 
the  material  for  his  play  of  Hamlet  Albertus  Magnus,  the 
Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  was  so  distinguished  as  a  mathematician 
and  man  of  science  that  the  people  believed  him  to  be  a  sor- 
cerer.     There  was,  in  short,  a  general  intellectual  awakening 


What  elements  helped  to  restore  literature?  What  circumstance  fayored 
the  change?  Who  was  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide?  Mention  some  of  the 
epio  poems.  What  arose  among  the  people?  What  was  the  Song  of  the 
Nibeliuigen?  In  what  dialect  are  these  poems  written?  What  histoxioal 
writers  were  there?    What  learned  man? 
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tbroughout  Germany,  and,  although  afterwards  discouraged  by 
rnany  of  the  276  smaller  powers,  ii  was  favored  by  others  and 
could  not  be  suppressed.  Besides,  greater  changes  were  ap- 
proaching.  A  hundred  years  after  Frederick  IL's  deatb  gun- 
powder  was  discovered ,  and  the  common  soldier  became  the 
equal  of  the  knight.  In  another  hundred  years,  Gutenberg 
invented  printing,  and  then  followed,  rapidly,  the  Discovery 
of  America  and  the  Reformation. 
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FBOM  BUDOLF  OF  HAPSBUBG  TO  LUDWIG  THE  BAVAEIAN. 

(1273—1347.) 

Budolf  of  Hapsburg.— HiB  Election  as  Emperor.— Meeting  with  Pope  Gre- 
gory X. — War  with  Ottokar  II.  of  Boheniia.-^BudoIf8  Yictories.— Diet 
of  Aagsburg.— Soppression  of  Bobber-Knights. — ^BadolTt  8econd  Marriage. 
—Hit  Deatb.— His  Gbaracter  and  Habits.— Adolf  of  Nassau  Elected.— His 
Bapacitj  and  Dishonesty. — Albert  of  Hapsburg  Bival  Emperor. — Adolfs 
Death.— Albertus  Gharactcr. — Quarrel  with  Pope  Bonifacius.— Albert's  Plaus. 
— Bevolt  of  the  Swiss  Cantons. — John  Parricida  murders  the  Emperor. — 
The  Popes  remore  to  Ayignon.— Henry  of  Luxemburg  eleuted  Emperor.» 
His  ££fort8  to  restore  Peaoe. — His  Welcome  to  Italy,  and  Goronation. — 
He  is  PoisoneJ.— Ludwig  of  Bavaria  Elected. — Battle  of  Morgarten.— Fre- 
deriek  of  Anstria  Gaptnred. — The  Papal  *'Interdict".«-Gon8piracy  of  Leo« 
pold  of  AuBtria. — ^Lndwig's  Visit  to  Italy. — His  Superstition  and  Cow- 
ardice.— His  Efforts  to  be  Beconciled  to  the  Pope.— Treachery  of  Philip  YI. 
of  France. — The  Convention  at  Bense.— Alliance  with  England.— Ludwig's 
Unpoptilarity.— Karl  of  Bohemia  Rival  Emperor.— Lud wig*8  Death.— The 
German  Cities* 

RiCHABD  of  Cornwall  died  in  1272,  and  the  Gei-man  princes 
seemed  to  be  in  no  haste  to  elect  a  successor.  The  Pope, 
Gregory  X.,  finally  demanded  an  election,  for  the  greater  con- 
venience  of  having  to  deal  with  one  head,  instead  of  a  multi- 
tude;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence  called  a  Diet  together 
at  Frankfort,  the  following  year.     He  proposed,  as  candidate, 


What  changes  were  approaohing,  and  when  did  they  come? 
When  did  Bichard  of  Go|nwall  die?    Who  demanded  an  election,  and  who 
called  a  Dict? 

12 
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Count  Radolf  of  Hapsburg  (or  Babsbnrg),  a  petiy  rvlet  in 
Switzerland,  who  had  also  possessions  in  Alsatia.  Up  to  bis 
time  the  family  bad  been  insignificant;  but,  as  a  zealous  parti- 
san  of  Frederick  U.  in  wbose  excommunication  be  bad  sbared, 
as  a  crusader  against  the  beatben  Prussians,  and  finally,  in 
bis  maturer  years,  as  a  man  of  great  pnidenoe,  moderation 
and  firmness,  be  bad  made  tbe  name  of  Hapsburg  generally 
and  quite  favorably  known.  His  brotber-in-law,  Count  Fre- 
derick of  Hobenzollern,  tbe  Burgrave,  or  Govemor,  of  tbe  city 
of  Nuremberg  (and  tbe  founder  of  tbe  present  bouse  of  tbe 
Hobeuzollerns),  advocated  Rudolfs  election  among  tbe  members 
of  tbe  Biet.  Tbe  chief  considerations  in  bis  favor  were  bis 
personal  cbaracter,  bis  lack  of  power,  ard  tbe  circumstance  of 
bis  possessing  six  marriageable  daugbters.  Tbere  were  also 
private  stipulations  wbicb  secured  bim  tbe  support  of  tbe 
priestbood,  and  so  be  was  elected  King  of  Germany. 

Rudolf  was  crowned  at  Aix4a-Cbapelle.  At  tbe  close  of 
tbe  ceremony  it  was  discovered  that  tbe  Imperial  sceptre  was 
missing,.  wbereupon  be  took  a  crudüx  from  tbe  aitar,  and  beld 
it  fortb  to  tbe  princes,  wbo  came  to  swear  allegiance  to  bis 
rule.  He  was  at  tbis  time  55  years  of  age,  extremely  tall 
and  lank ,  witb  a  baggard  face  and  large  aquiline  nose.  AI- 
tbougb  be  was  always  called  "Emperor"  by  tbe  people,  be 
never  received,  or  even  desired,  tbe  Imperial  Crown  of  Rome. 
He  was  in  tbe  babit  of  saying  tbat  Rome  was  tbe  den  of  tbe 
lion,  into  wbicb  led  tbe  tracks  of  many  otber  animals,  but  none 
were  seen  leading  out  of  it  again. 

It  was  easy  for  bim,  therefore,  to  conclade  a  peace  witb 
tbe  Pope.  He  met  Gregory  X.  at  Lausanne,  and  tbei^e  formaUy 
renounced  all  claim  to  tbe  rigbts  beld  by  tbe  Hobenstaufens 
in  Italy.  He  even  recognized  Charles  of  Anjou  as  king  of 
Sicily  and  Naples ,  and  betrothed  one  of  bis  daugbters  to  tbe 
latter's  son.  The  Cbnrcb  of  Rome  received  possession  of  all 
the  territory  it  bad  claimed  in  Central  Italy,  and  the  Lombard 


Who  was  proposed  as  candidate?  How  had  he  made  bis  name  known? 
Who  was  his  prinoipal  snpporter?  What  were  the  considerations  urged  in 
his  fayor?  What  happened  at  his  coronation?  What  was  bis  age  and  ap- 
pearanoe?  What  was  his  feeling  towards  Borne?  Where  did  he  meet  tho 
Pope,  and  what  did  he  renonnoe? 
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and  Tuscaa  republica  irera  left  for  awbile  nndiaturbed.     He 

furtber  promised  to  uadertake  a  uew  Cruaude  for  tbe  recovery 

of  Jeruaalem,  and  was 

theo  aolemulf  recog- 

iiized  by  Gregory  X. 

as    rigbtful   kiog  of 

Gertnony. 

But,  although  Ru- 
dolf had  so  teadily 
given  ap  all  for  wbich 
theHohonstanfenB  had 
Etruggled  in  Italy,  be 
at  once  cluimed  thcir 
estates  in  Germany  na 
belonging  to  the 
erown.  Thia  brought 
bim  into  conflict  with 
Counts  Ulrio  and 
Eberhard  U.  of  Wür- 
temberg,  who  were 
also  allied  with  king 
Ottokar  II.  of  Bo- 
hemia,  in  Opposition 
to  his  autbority,  The 
Utter  had  obtained 
poBsessiou  of  Austria, 
tbrough  marriage,  and 
of  all  Styria  and  Co- 

riatbiatotheAdriatic,  . 

by  purchaae.  Ha  was 

ambitiouB  and  dcfiant: 

Bome   biatorians  sup-  «odol»  of  bapsdübo, 

pose  that   be    hoped 

to  make  bimself  Emperor  of  Germany,  otbera  tbat  bia  object 

was  to  establiah  a  powerful  Slavonio  nation.     Bndolf  did  not 

dolay  long  in  dcciaring  bim  outlawecl,  and  in  calling  upon  tho 


did  Bnd 

klngOtl 

£H'^3;r£H 

I    WJ«t  .1«  did  h.  prOBl«»    Wh.t 
oppcMod  hlDl     WbM  ooiuililgi  did 

hi,  pUKi  (uppoied  to  b*J 
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other  princes  for  an  army  to  lead  against  him.  The  call  was 
received  with  indiüei  ence :  no  one  feared  the  new  Emperor, 
and  hence  no  one  obeyed. 

Gathering  together  such  troops  as  his  son-in-law,  Ludwig 
of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  could  furnish,  Rudolf  marched  into 
Austria,  after  he  had  restoi'ed  order  in  Würtemberg.  A  revolt 
of  the  Austrian  and  Styrian  nobles  against  Bohemian  rule  fol- 
lowed  this  movement :  the  country  was  gradually  reconquered, 
and  Yienna,  after  a  siege  of  fiye  weeks,  feil  into  KudolFs 
hands.  Ottokar  11.  then  found  it  advisable  to  make  peace 
with  the  man  whom  he  had  styled  "a  poor  Count/'  by  giving 
up  his  Claim  to  Austria,  Styria  and  Carinthia,  and  paying  ho- 
mage  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  In  October,  ]  276,  the  treaty 
was  concluded.  Ottokar  appeared  in  all  the  splendor  he  could 
command,  and  was  received  by  Rudolf  in  a  costume  not  very 
di£ferent  from  that  of  a  common  soldier.  ^*The  Bohemian  king 
has  often  laughed  at  my  gray  coat,"  he  said;  **but  now  my 
coat  shall  laugh  at  him."  Ottokar  was  enraged  at  what  he 
considered  an  insulting  humiliation,  and  secretly  plotted  re- 
venge.  For  nearly  two  ycars  he  intrigued  with  the  States  of 
Northern  Germany  and  the  Poles,  collected  a  large  army  under 
the  pretext  of  conquering  llungary,  and  suddenly  declared  war 
against  Rudolf. 

The  Emperor  was  only  supported  by  the  Gount  of  Tyrol, 
by  Frederick  of  HohenzoUern  and  a  few  bishops,  but  he  pro- 
cured  the  alliance  of  the  Hungarians,  and  then  marched  against 
Ottokar  with  a  much  inferior  force.  Nevertheless ,  he  was 
completely  victorious  in  the  battle  which  took  place,  on  the 
river  March,  in  August,  1^8.  Ottokar  was  killed,  and  his 
Saxon  and  Bavarian  allies  scattered.  Rudolf  used  his  victory 
with  a  moderation  which  secured  him  new  advantages.  He 
married  one  of  his  daughters  to  Wenzel,  Ottokar's  son,  and 
allowed  him  the  crown  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  he  gave 
Carinthia  to  the  Count  of  Tyrol,  and  Austria  and  Styria  to  his 


now  was  Bndolf  «upported  by  the  German  States?  What  foUowed  his 
march  iuto  Austria?  How  did  Ottokar  agree  to  make  peace,  and  whea?  De- 
soribe  the  meetlng  of  the  two?  What  was  Ottokar's  ooarse,  afterwards?  Who 
supported  Budolf  this  time?  When  did  the  battle  take  place,  and  witiLwhal 
rcsult? 
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own  Gons,  Rudolf  and  Albert.  Towards  the  other  Gennan 
princes  he  was  so  conciliatory  and  forbearmg  that  they  fonnd 
m>  cause  for  fnrther  Opposition.     Thus  tbe  influence  of  the 


House  of  Hapaburg  was  permanently  founded,  and — curioualy 
enoogh,  when  we  cousider  tbe  later  hiatory  of  Germany — 
cbieSy  by  tbe  help  of  the  founder  of  the  House  of  UoheoKollern. 
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After  spending  five  years  in  Aastria,  and  secariog  tbe 
resnlts  of  bis  victory,  Radolf  retamed  to  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many.  A  Biet  held  at  Augsburg  in  1282  oonfirmed  bis  sons 
iu  tbeir  new  sovereignties ,  and  bis  autboiity  as  German  £m- 
peror  was  tbencefortb  never  seriously  opposed.  He  exerted  all 
bis  infiuence  over  tbe  princes  in  endeavoring  to  settle  tbe 
numberless  disputes  wbicb  arose  out  of  tbe  law  by  wbicb  tbe 
territory  and  rule  of  tbe  fatber  were  divided  among  many 
sons, — or,  in  case  tbere  were  no  direct  beirs,  wbicb  gave  more 
than  one  relative  an  equal  claim.  He  proclaimed  a  National 
Peace,  or  cessation  of  quarreis  between  tbe  States,  and  tbereby 
accomplisbed  some  good,  altbougb  tbe  oi-der  was^only  partially 
obeyed.  At  a  Diet  wbicb  be  beld  in  Erfurt,  be  urged  tbe 
strengest  measures  for  tbe  suppression  of  knigbtly  robbery. 
Sixty  Castles  of  tbe  noble  bigbwaymen  were  razed  to  tbe 
ground,  and  more  tban  tbirty  of  tbe  titled  vagabonds  expiated 
tbeir  crimes  on  tbe  scaffold.  In  all  the  measures  wbidi  be 
undertook  for  tbe  general  welfare  of  tbe  country  be  suoceeded 
as  far  as  was  possible  at  sucb  a  time. 

In  bis  scbemes  of  personal  ambition,  bowever,  tbe  Emperor 
was  not  so  successfiil.  His  attempt  to  make  bis  eldest  son  Duke 
of  Suabia  failed  completely.  Tben  in  order  to  establisb  a  rigbt 
to  Burgundy,  be  married,  at  tbe  age  of  66,  tbe  sister  of  Connt 
Robert,  a  girl  of  only  fourteen.  Altbougb  be  gained  some  few 
adyantages  in  Western  Switzerland,  be  was  resisted  by  tbe 
city  of  ßerne,  and  all  be  accomplisbed  in  tbe  end  was  tbe 
stirring  up  of  a  new  bostility  to  Germany,  and  a  new  friend- 
sbip  for  France,  tbrougfaout  tbe  wbole  of  Burgundy,  On  tbe 
eastern  frontier,  bowever,  tbe  Empire  was  enlarged  by  tbe 
voluntary  annexation  of  Silesia  to  Bobemia,  in  excbange  for 
protection  against  tbe  claims  of  Poland. 

In  1290  Rudolfs  eldest  son,  of  the  same  name,  died,  and 
at  a  Diet  held  in  Frankfort  the  foUowing  year  be  endeavored 
to  procure  tbe  election  of  bis  son  Albert,  as  his  successor.     A 


When  and  where  was  Badolf  s  anthority  confirmed?  What  did  be  endeavor 
to  accomplish?  What  did  he  proclaim?  How  did  he  act  towards  the  robber- 
knights?  What  of  hif  personal  ambition?  How  did  he  endeavor  to  acqnire 
Bargondj?  How  did  be  snccoed?  How  was  the  eaiieni  frontier  of  Oermany 
exteaded? 
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majonij  of  the  bishops  and  princes  decided  to  postpone  the 
qaestian,  and  Rudolf  lefb  the  city,  deeply  mortiüed.  He  soon 
afberwands  feil  ill,  and,  being  warned  by  the  physician  that 
his  case  was  serious,  he  exclaimed;  "Well,  then,  now  for 
Speyer!" — the  old  burial-place  of  the  German  Emperors. 
But  before  reaching  there  he  died,  in  July,  1291,  aged  seventy- 
three  years. 

Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  was  very  populär  among  the  common 
people,  on  aocount  of  his  frank,  straight-forward  manner,  and 
the  samplicity  of  his  habits.  He  was  a  complete  master  of  his 
own  passions,  and  in  this  respect  contrasted  remarkably  with 
the  rash  and  impetuous  Hohenstaufens.  He  never  showed 
impatience  or  irritation,  but  was  always  good-humored,  füll 
of  jests  and  shrewd  sayings,  and  accessible  to  all  classes. 
When  snpplies  were  short,  he  would  pull  up  a  turnip,  peel  and 
eat  it  in  the  presenoe  of  his  soldiers,  to  show  that  he  fared  no 
better  than  they ;  he  would  refuse  a  drink  of  water  unless  there 
was  enough  for  all;  and  it  is  related  that  once,  on  a  oold  day, 
he  went  into  the  shop  of  a  baker  in  Mayence  to  warm  himself, 
and  was  greatly  amused  when  the  good  housewife  insisted  on 
turning  him  out  as  a  suspicious  character.  Nevertheless,  he 
could  not  overcome  the  fascination  which  the  Hohenstaufen 
name  still  exercised  over  the  people.  The  idea  of  Barbarossa^s 
return  had  already  taken  root  among  them,  and  more  than 
one  impostor,  who  claimed  to  be  the  dead  Emperor,  found 
enough  of  followers  to  disturb  Rudolfs  reign. 

An  Imperial  authority  like  that  of  Otto  the  Great  or  Bar- 
barossa had  not  been  restored;  yet  Rudolfs  death  lefb  the 
Empire  in  a  more  orderly  condition,  and  the  many  small  ru- 
lers  were  more  willing  to  continue  the  forms  of  Government. 
But  the  Archbishop  Gerard  of  Mayence ,  who  had  bargained 
secretly  with  Count  Adolf  of  Nassau,  easily  persuaded  the 
Electors  that  it  was  impplitic  to  preserve  the  power  in  one 
family,  and  he  thus  secured  their  votes  for  Adolf,  who  was 


When  was  th«  next  Diei  faeld,  and  what  was  doae?  Wbon,  and  ander 
whal  circnmstanoee,  did  Sndolpb  die?  Why  was  he  populär?  How  did  he 
contrast  with  the  Hohenstaufens?  Qive  some  instances  of  his  simple  habits. 
What  influence  still  remained,  and  distuxbed  his  reign?  How  was  the  Em- 
pire left  at  his  death? 
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crowned  shortly  afterwards.  The  latter  was  even  poorer  than 
Kudolf  of  Hapsburg  had  been ,  but  without  either  bis  wisdom 
or  bonesty.  He  was  forced  to  part  witb  so  many  Imperial 
Privileges  to  secure  bis  election,  tbat  bis  first  policy  seems  to 
bave  been  to  secare  money  and  estates  for  himself.  He  sold 
to  Visconti  of  Milan  tbe  Viceroyalty  over  Lombardy ,  wbicb 
be  claimed  as  still  being  a  German  rigbt,  and  received  from 
Edward  I.  of  England  £100,000  Sterling  as*tbe  price  of  bis 
alliance  in  a  war  against  Philip  IV.  of  France.  lustead,  bow- 
ever,  of  keeping  bis  part  of  tbe  bargain,  be  used  some  of  tbe 
money  to  purchase  Thüringia  of  tbe  Landgrave  Albert,  who 
was  carrying  on  an  unnatural  quarrel  witb  bis  two  sons,  Fre- 
derick  and  Dietzmann,  and  thus  disposed  of  their  inberitance. 
Albert  (surnamed  tbe  Degenerate)  also  disposed  of  tbe  Count- 
ship  of  Meissen  in  tbe  same  way,  and  wben  tbe  people  resisted 
tbe  transfer,  their  lands  were  terribly  devastated  by  Adolf  of 
Nassau.  This  course  was  a  direct  interference  witb  tbe  rights 
of  reigning  families,  a  violation  of  tbe  law  of  inberitance,  and 
it  excited  great  bostility  to  Adolfs  rule  among  tbe  other 
princes. 

The  rapacity  of  the  new  Emperor,  in  fact,  was  the  cause 
of  bis  speedy  downfall.  In  order  to  secure  tbe  support  of  tbe 
Bishops ,  he  had  promised  them  the  toUs  on  vessels  sailing  up 
and  down  the  Rhine,  wbile  tbe  abolition  of  the  same  toUs  was 
promised  to  the  free  cities  on  tbat  river.  The  Archbishop  of 
Mayence  sent  word  to  bim  tbat  be  had  other  Emperors  in  bis 
pocket,  but  Adolf  paid  little  heed  to  bis  remonstrances.  Albert 
of  Hapsburg,  son  of  Rudolf,  turned  tbe  general  dissatisfaction 
to  bis  own  advantage.  He  won  his  brotber-in-law,  Wenzel  IL 
of  Bohemia,  to  his  side,  and  purchased  tbe  alliance  of  Pliilip 
the  Fair  of  France  by  yielding  to  bim  tbe  possession  of  por» 
tions  ofBurgundy  and  Flanders.  After  private  negotiations 
witb  the  German  princes,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  the 


Who  was  elected  Emperor,  and  why?  What  waa  he?  Whai  was  his  flrst 
policy?  What  did  he  seil  in  Italy?  What  bargain  did  he  make  with  Eng- 
land? How  did  he  keep  it?  What  territory  did  he  ravage?  What  was  the 
e£Fect  of  this  conrse?  What  occasioned  Adolfs  downüall?  What  baigain  had 
he  made  with  the  Bishops  and  cities?  What  meisage  was  sent  to  him?  Who 
took  advantage  of  his  unpopularity?    Who  snpported  Albort? 
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Archbisbop  of  Mayence  caUed  a  Diet  togetber  in  that  city ,  in 
June,  1298.  Adolf  was  declared  to  baye  forfeited  tbe  crown, 
and  Albert  was  elected  in  bis  stead  by  all  tbe  £lector8  except 
Treves  and  Bayaria. 

Witbin  ten  days  afler  tbe  election  tbe  riyals  met  in  battle : 
botb  bad  foreseen  tbe  stmggle,  and  bad  made  basty  prepara- 
tions  to  meet  it.  Adolf  fougbt  witb  desperation,  eyen  after 
being  wounded,  and  finally  came  face  to  face  witb  Albert,  on 
tbe  field.  "Here  you  must  yield  tbe  Empire  to  me!**  be  cried, 
drawing  bis  sword.  '^Tbat  rests  witb  God,"  was  Albert*8 
answer,  and  be  strack  Adolf  dead.  After  tbis  yictory,  tbe 
German  princes  neyertbeless  required  tbat  Albert  sbould  be 
again  elected  before  being  crowned,  since  tbey  feared  tbat  tbis 
precedent  of  cboosing  a  riyal  monarcb  niigbt  lead  to  trouble 
in  tbe  fatare. 

Albert  of  Hapsbui^  was  a  bard,  cold  man ,  witb  all  of  bis 
fatber*s  wiU  and  energy,  yet  witboat  bis  moderation  and 
sbrewdness.  He  was  baugbty  and  repellant  in  bis  manner, 
and  from  first  to  last  made  no  friends.  He  was  one-eyed,  on 
aocount  of  a  singular  eure  wbicb  bad  been  practised  upon  bim. 
Having  become  yery  ill ,  bis  pbysicians  suspected  tbat  be  was 
poisoned:  tbey  tbereupon  bung  bim  up  by  tbe  beels,  and  took 
one  eye  out  of  its  socket,  so  tbat  tbe  poison  migbt  tbus  escape 
from  bis  beadi  Tbe  single  aim  of  bis  life  was  to  increase  the 
Imperial  power  and  secure  it  to  bis  own  family.  Wbetber  bis 
measures  oonduced  to  tbe  welfare  of  Germany,  or  not,  was  a 
question  wbicb  be  did  not  consider,  and  tberefore  wbateyer 
good  be  accomplisbed  was  simply  accidental. 

Altbougb  Albert  bad  agreed  to  yield  many  priyileges  to 
tbe  Cburcb,  tbe  Pope,  Bonifacius  VHI.,  refused  to  acknowledge 
bim  as  king  of  Germany,  declaring  tbat  tbe  election  was  null 
and  void.  But  tbe  same  Pope,  by  bis  baugbty  assumptions  of 
autbority  oyer  all  monarcbs,  bad  drawn  upon  biinself  tbe  en- 
mity  of  Pbilip  the  Fair,  of  France,  and  Albei*t  made  a  new  al- 
liance  witb  tbe  latter.   He  also  obtained  tbe  support  of  tbe 


When  and  where  was  the  Diet  held?  What  ereni  foUowed  it?  Deseribe 
the  hattle.  What  did  the  Oeiman  princes  then  do?  What  kind  of  a  man  was 
Albert  of  Hapsbmrg?  How  did  he  beoome  one-eyed?  What  was  the  aim  of 
his  life?    Bj  whom  waa  his  election  opoosed?    What  new  aUiance  took  place? 
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eitles,  on  promising  to  abolish  tlie  Rhine-dues,  and  with  their 
help  completely  sabdned  the  Arcbbishops,  who  claimed  the 
dues  and  refused  to  give  tbem  ap.  This  was  a  great  advan- 
tage,  not  only  for  the  Rhine -eitles ,  but  for  all  Gevmany:  it 
tended  to  strengtben  the  power  of  the  increasiog  middle-class. 

The  Pope^  finding  bis  plans  thwarted  and  bis  authority 
defied,  now  began  to  make  friendly  overtures  to  Albert.  He 
had  already  exeommanicated  Philip  the  Fair,  and  elaimed  the 
rigbt  to  dispose  of  the  crown  of  France,  which  he  ofiered  to 
Albert  in  retarn  for  the  latter's  subjeetion  to  hiro  and  armed 
assistanee.  There  was  danger  to  Germany  in  this  tempting 
bait;  bat  in  1303,  Bonifacins,  having  been  taken  prisoner 
near  Rome  by  bis  Itallan  enemies,  beeame  insane  fk-om  rage, 
and  soon  died. 

Albertus  stubborn  ond  selfish  attempts  to  increase  the 
power  of  bis  hoase  all  failed:  their  only  resalt  was  a  wider 
and  keener  spirit  of  hostility  to  bis  rale.  He  claimed  Thürin'- 
gia  and  Meissen,  alleging  that  Adolf  of  Nassau  had  purchased 
those  lands,  not  for  himself  bat  for  the  Empire;  he  endeavored 
to  get  possession  of  Holland,  whose  line  of  ruling  Gounts  had 
beoome  extlnet ;  and  after  the  death  of  Wenzel  H.  of  Bohemia, 
in  1307,  he  married  bis  son,  Rudolf,  to  the  latter^s  widow. 
Bat  Gounts  Frederiek  and  Dietzmann  of  Thüringia  defeated 
bis  army:  the  people  of  Holland  elected  a  descendant  of  their 
Gounts  on  the  femde  side,  and  the  Emperor's  son,  Rudolf,  died 
in  Bohemia,  apparently  poisoned,  before  two  years  were  out, 
Then  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Schwyz,  Uri  and  Unterwaiden, 
which  had  been  govemed  by  civil  offieers  appointed  by  the 
Emperors ,  rose  in  revolt  against  him,  and  drove  bis  govemors 
from  their  Alpine  Valleys.  In  November,  1307,  that  famous 
league  was  formed,  by  which  the  three  cantons  maintained 
their  independence,  and  lald  the  first  oorner-stone  of  the  Re^ 
public  of  Switzerland. 

The  foUowing  May,  1308,  Albert  was  in  Baden,  raising 


What  other  assistanee  did  Albert  secnrei  and  how?  What  offen  did  the 
Pope  now  make?  When,  and  under  -what  eircnmstances ,  did  he  die?  What 
wa«  the  resnlt  of  Albertus  polioy  ?  How  did  he  attempt  to  inoreaie  his  powert 
How  were  all  tfaese  attempts  thwarted?  What  new  rebrtUon  took  plaoGf 
Whea  WM  the  Swiss  Bepublic  hom?    What  were  the  three  Cantons? 
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troops  for  a  new  camptügn  in  Thüringia.  His  nepbew,  John, 
A  youth  of  19,  vho  hsd  vainlj  endeavored  to  have  bis  right 
to  a  part  of  the  Hapsburg  territory  in  Switzerland  confirmed 
by  tbe  Emperor,  was  witb  him,  accompanied  by  four  knighta, 


with  whom  he  had  conspirecl.  WlLila  crossing  a  river,  they 
manoged  to  get  into  the  same  boat  with  the  Empcror,  Icaving 
the  rest  of  bis  retinne  npon  the  other  bank;  then,  when  tbey 
bad  landed,  tbey  fall  opon  him,  rourdered  him,  and  fled.  A 
peasant  woman,  vrbo  wm  near,  lifted  Albert  upon  ber  lap  and 


i*  gricTUi«  of  Alll«l4 
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he  died  in  her  arms.  His  widow,  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  took 
a  horrible  revenge  upon  the  families  of  the  conspirators,  wbose 
relatives  and  even  their  servants,  to  the  nuinber  of  1000, 
were  executed.  One  of  the  knights ,  who  was  captured ,  was 
broken  upon  the  wheel.  John ,  called  in  history  John  Parri- 
cida ,  was  never  heard  of  afterwards ,  although  one  tradition 
affirms  that  he  fled  to  Rome,  confessed  his  deed  to  the  Pope, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  nnder  another  name,  in  a  mon- 
astery. 

Thus,  within  five  years,  the  despotic  plans  of  both  Pope 
Bonifacius  VIII.  and  Albert  of  Hapsburg  came  to  a  tragic  end. 
The  overwhelming  power  of  the  Papacy,  after  a  triumph  of 
two  hundred  years,  was  broken.  The  second  Pope  after  Boni- 
facius, Clement  V.,  made  Avignon,  in  Southern  France,  his 
capital  instead  of  Rome,  and  the  former  city  continued  to  be 
the  residence  of  the  Popes,  from  1308,  the  year  of  Albert's 
murder,  until  1377. 

The  German  Electors  were  in  no  hurry  to  choose  a  new 
Emperor.  They  were  only  agreed  as  to  who  should  not  be 
elected, — that  is,  no  member  of  a  powerful  family ;  but  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  pick  out  an  acceptable  candidate  from  among 
the  many  inferior  princes.  The  Church,  as  usual,  decided  the 
question.  Peter,  of  Mayence  (who  had  been  a  physician  and 
was  made  Archbishop  for  curing  the  Pope),  intrigued  with 
Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Treves,  in  favor  of  the  latter's  brother, 
Count  Henry  of  Luxemburg.  A  Diet  was  held  at  the  **King'8 
Seat,"  on  the  hill  of  Rense,  near  Coblentz,  where  the  blast  of 
a  hunting-horn  could  be  heard  in  four  Electorates  at  the  same 
time,  and  Henry  was  chosen  king.  He  was  crowned  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  on  the  6th  of  January,  1309,  as  Henry  VU. 

His  first  aim  was  to  rest(»re  peace  and  order  to  Germany. 
He  was  obliged  to  reestablish  the  Rhine-dues ,  in  the  interest 
of  the  Archbishops  who  had  supported  him,  but  he  endeayored 
to  recompense  the  cities  by  granting  them  other  privüeges. 


What  deed  did  he  commit?  Wfaat  rerenffo  did  the  Empresi  take?  Whai 
was  the  marderer  called,  and  what  became  of  him  ?  What  change  took  place 
In  the  Papacy?  How  long  were  the  Popea  at  Avignon?  Whjr  did  the  Oer- 
man  fSlectors  delay?  Who  suggested  a  «andidate?  Who  was  the  latter 
Where  was  he  elected,  and  when  crowned?  What  was  Henry  YII.'i  ftnrt 
measare  ? 
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M  a  Diet  held  in  Speyer,  he  released  the  three  Swisa  cantons 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg ,  gave  Austria 
to  the  sons  of  the  murdered  Albert,  and  had  the  bodies  of  the 
latter  and  his  rival,  Adolf  of  Nassau ,  buried  in  the  Cathedral, 
side  by  side.  Soon  afterwards  the  Bohemians,  dissatisfied  with 
Henry  of  Carinthia  (who  had  become  their  king  after  the  death 
of  Albert's  son,  Rudolf),  ofifered  the  band  of  Wenzel  II.'s  young- 
est  daughter,  Elizabeth,  to  Henryks  son,  John.  Although  the 
latter  was  only  14,  and  his  bride  22  years  of  age,  Henry  gave 
his  consent  to  the  marriage,  and  John  became  king  of  Bohemia. 

In  1310  the  new  Emperor  called  a  Diet  at  Frankfort,  in 
Order  to  enforce  a  universal  truce  among  the  German  States. 
He  outlawed  Gount  Eberhard  of  Würtemberg,  and  took  away 
his  power  to  create  disturbance;  and  then,  Germany  being 
quiet,  he  turned  his  attention  to  Italy,  which  was  in  a  deplo- 
rable  state  of  confusion,  from  the  continual  wars  of  the  Guelfs 
and  the  Ghibellines.  In  Lombardy,  noble  families  had  usurped 
the  control  of  the  former  republican  cities ,  and  governed  with 
greater  tyranny  than  eyer  the  Hohenstaufens.  Henryks  object 
was  to  put  an  end  to  their  civil  wars,  institute  a  new  order, 
and-— be  crowned  Roman  Emperor.  The  Pope ,  Clement  V., 
who  was  tired  of  Avignon  and  suspicious  of  France ,  was  se- 
cretly  in  favor  of  the  plan ,  and  the  German  princes  openly 
supported  it. 

Towards  the  dose  of  1310,  Henry  VII.  crossed  Mont  Cenis 
with  an  army  of  several  thousand  men ,  and  was  welcomed 
with  great  pomp  in  Milan ,  where  he  was  crowned  with  the 
iron  crown  of  Lombardy.  The  poet  Dante  hailed  him  as  a  sa- 
viour  of  Italy,  and  all  parties  formed  the  most  extravagant 
expectations  of  the  advantage  they  would  derive  from  his  Com- 
ing. The  Emperor  seems  to  have  tried  to  act  with  entire  im- 
partiality,  and  consequently  both  parties  were  disappointed. 
The  Guel&  first  rose  against  him ,  and  instead  of  peace  a  new 
war  ensued.    He  was  not  able  to  march  to  Rome  until  1312, 


What  did  he  do  at  the  Diet  of  Speyer  ?  What  did  the  Bohemians  offer  to 
him?  When  was  the  next  Diet  called,  and  why?  What  were  the  Emperor's 
measures?  What  was  the  State  of  things  in  Lombardy?  What  was  Henry*s 
object?  Who  favored  and  Sapported  the  plan?  Oive  the  particalars  of  the 
march  to  Italy.  How  was  the  Emperor  häiled|  and  by  whom?  How  did  he 
act?    What  was  the  resalt? 
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and  by  that  time  the  city  was  again  divided  into  two  hostile 
parties.  With  the  help  of  the  Colonnas,  he  gained  possossion 
of  the  southem  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  was  crowned  Emperor 
ia  the  Lateran  Church  by  a  Cardinal,  since  there  was  no  Pope 
in  Rome :  the  Orsini  family,  who  w^ere  hostile  to  him,  held  pos- 
session  of  the  other  part  of  the  city,  including  St.  Peter's  and 
the  Yatican. 

There  were  now  indications  that  all  Italy  would  be  con- 
vulsed  with  a  repetition  of  the  old  struggle.  The  Gnelfs  ral- 
lied  around  king  Robert  of  Naples  as  their  head,  while  king 
Frederick  of  Sicily  and  the  Republic  of  Pisa  declared  for  the 
Emperor.  France  and  the  Pope  were  about  to  add  new  ele- 
ments  to  the  qaarrel,  when  in  August,  1313,  Henry  YII.  died 
of  poison,  adnunistered  to  him  by  a  monk,  in  the  sacramental 
wine, — one  of  the  most  atrocioas  forms  of  onme  which  can  be 
imagined.  He  was  a  man  of  many  noble  personal  qualities, 
and  from  whom  much  was  hoped,  both  in  Xjermany  and  Italy ; 
bat  bis  reign  was  too  short  for  the  attainment  of  any  lasting 
results. 

When  the  Electors  came  together  at  Frankfort,  in  1314, 
it  was  found  that  their  votes  were  divided  between  two  can- 
didates.  Henry  VU.*s  son,  king  John  of  Bohemia,  was  only 
17  years  old,  and  the  friends  of  his  house,  not  believing  that 
he  could  be  elected,  united  on  Duke  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  a  des- 
cendant  of  Otto  of  Wittelsbadi.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  with  the  combined  infloence  of 
France  and  the  Pope  on  their  side,  proposed  Frederick  of  Aus- 
tria,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Albert.  There  was  a  diyision  of 
the  Diet,  and  both  candidates  were  elected;  but  Ludwig  had 
four  of  the  seven  chief  Electors  on  his  side ,  he  reached  Aix« 
la-Chapelle  first  and  was  there  crowned,  and  thus  he  was  con- 
sidered  to  have  the  best  right  to  the  Imperial  dignity. 

Ludwig  of  Bayaria  and  Frederick  of  Austria  had  been  bo- 
eom-friends  until  a  short  time  previous;  but  they  were  now 


When  did  he  risit  Borne,  and  how  did  he  find  ii?  What  were  the  oironm- 
ttanoet  of  his  visit  and  coronationf  How  were  the  parties  now  divided? 
When  and  how  did  Henry  die?  What  was  his  eharacter  and  reign?  Wtien 
and  where  did  the  Electors  meet?  Whom  did  Henryks  Mends  ohoose,  and 
why?  Who  was  the  other  candidate,  and  how  snpported?  What  was  there* 
aalt?    Who  had  the  advantage? 
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rivals  and  deadly  enemies.  For  eight  long  years  a  civil  war 
devastated  Grermany.  On  Frederick*s  side  were  Austria,  Han- 
gary, the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne,  with  the  German  nobles,  as  a  class:  on  Lndwig's  side 
were  Bayaria,  Bohemia,  Tfaüringia,  the  eitles  and  the  middle 
class.  Frederick's  brother,  Leopold,  in*  attempting  to  subju- 
gate  the  Swiss  cantons,  the  freedom  of  which  had  been  con- 
firmedbyLndwig,8afferedacrushing  defeat  in  the  famousbattle 
of  Morgarten,  fought  in  1315.  The  Austrian  force  in  this 
battle  was  9000,  the  Swiss  1300:  the  latter  lost  15  men,  the 
former  1500  soldiers  and  640  knights.  From  that  day  the 
freedom  of  the  Swiss  was  secured. 

The  Pope,  John  XXII.,  declared  that  he  only  had  the  right 
of  deciding  between  the  two  rival  sovereigns,  and  used  all  the 
means  in  bis  power  to  assist  Frederick.  The  war  was  pro- 
longed  until  1322,  when,  in  a  battle  fought  at  Mühldorf,  near 
Salzburg,  the  struggle  was  dedded.  After  a  combat  of  ten 
hours,  the  Bayarians  gaye  way,  and  Ludwig  narrowly  escaped 
capture ;  then  the  Austrians ,  mistaking  a  part  of  the  latter's 
army  for  the  troops  of  Leopold,  which  were  expected  on  the 
field,  were  themselves  surrounded,  and  Frederick,  with  1400 
knights,  taken  prisoner.  The  battle  was,  in  fact,  an  earlier 
Waterloo  in  its  character.  Ludwig  saluted  Frederick  with 
the  words:  "We  are  glad  to  see  you,  Cousin!"  and  then  im- 
prisoned  bim  in  a  strong  Castle. 

There  was  now  a  truce  in  Germany,  but  no  real  peace. 
Ludwig  feit  himself  strong  enough  to  send  some  troops  to  the 
relief  of  Duke  Visconti  of  Milan ,  who  was  hard  pressed  by  a 
Neapolitan  army,  in  the  interest  of  the  Pope.  For  this  act, 
John  XXn.  not  only  excommunicated  and  cursed  him  offici- 
ally,  but  extended  the  Papal  "Interdict"  oyer  Germany.  The 
latter  measure  was  one  which  formerly  occasioned  the  greatest 
dismay  among  the  poople,  but  it  had  now  lost  much  of  its 
power.    The  "Interdict"  prohibited  all  priestly  offices  in  the 


What  were  the  relations  between  the  two?  What  war  followed?  How  were 
the  partiee  dirided?  Where,  when  and  by  whom  was  Leopold  of  Anstria 
defeated?  What  were  the  forces,  and  losses,  on  both  sides?  When  and  how 
was  the  war  in  Germany  ended?  Describe  the  battle.  How  did  Ludwig  and 
Frederiok  meet?  Why  was  Ludwig  excommunicated?  What  eise  did  the 
Pope  do? 
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lands  to  which  it  was  applied.  The  chnrches  were  closed,  the 
bells  were  silent,  no  bonors  were  paid  to  the  dead,  and  it  was 
even  ordered  that  the  marriage  ceremony  should  be  performed 
in  the  churchyards.  Bat  the  German  people  refused  to  sub- 
mit  to  such  an  outrage ;  the  few  priests  who  attempted  to  obey 
the  Pope,  were  either  driven  away  or  compelled  to  perform 
their  religious  duties  as  usual. 

The  next  event  in  the  struggle  was  a  conspiracy  of  Leo- 
pold of  Austria  with  Charles  IV.  of  France,  favored  by  the 
Pope,  to  overthrow  Ludwig.  But  the  other  German  princes 
who  were  concerned  in  it  quietly  withdrew  when  the  time  came 
for  action,  and  the  plot  failed.  Then  Ludwig,  tired  of  bis 
trials,  sent  bis  prisoner  Frederid^  to  Leopold  as  a  mediator, 
the  former  promising  to  retum  and  give  bimself  up,  if  be 
should  not  succeed.  Leopold  was  implacable,  and  Frederick 
kept  bis  word,  although  the  Pope  ofifered  to  relieve  him  of  bis 
promise ,  and  threatened  him  witb  excommunication  for  not 
breaking  it.  Ludwig  was  generous  enough  to  receive  him  as 
a  friend,  to  give  bim  bis  füll  liberty  and  dignity,  and  even  to 
divido  bis  royal  rule  privately  with  bim.  The  latter  arrange* 
ment  was  so  unpractical  that  it  was  not  openly  proclaimed, 
but  the  good  understanding  between  the  two  contributed  to 
the  peace  of  Germany.  Leopold  died  in  1326,  and  Ludwig  en- 
joyed  an  undisputed  authority. 

In  1327,  the  Emperor  feit  bimself  strong  enough  to  un- 
dertake  an  expedition  to  Italy,  bis  object  being  to  relieve 
Lombardy  from  the  aggressions  of  Naples,  and  to  be  crowned 
Emperor  in  Rome  in  spite  of  the  Pope.  In  this ,  be  was  tole- 
rably  sucoessful.  He  defeated  the  Guelfs  and  was  crowned  in 
Milan  the  same  year,  then  marched  to  Rome,  and  was  crowned 
Emperor  early  in  1328,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Colonna  fa- 
mily,  by  two  excommunicated  Bishops.  He  presided  at  an  as- 
sembly  of  the  Roman  people,  at  which  Jobann  XXH.  was  de- 
cl&red  a  beretic  and  renegade,  and  a  Frauciscan  monk  elected 


What  was  the  effoct  of  an  "Interdict**?  How  did  the  Oermans  receire  it? 
What  wag  the  next  event?  How  did  it  feil?  What  eonrse  did  Ludwig  irj, 
and  with  what  effoct?  How  did  Ludwig  then  treat  Frederick?  What  ■ettled 
Lndwig'B  authority?  When  did  he  Visit  Italy,  and  with  what  objeot?  When 
and  by  whom  waa  he  crowned  in  Borne? 
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Pope,  under  the  name  of  Martin  Y.  Ludwig,  bowever,  soon 
became  as  unpopulär  as  Aij  of  bis  predecessors,  and  from  tlie 
same  cause — ^the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes  upon  the  people, 
in  Order  to  keep  up  bis  imperial  state.  He  remained  two  years 
longer  in  Italy,  encountering  as  mucb  bäte  as  friendsbip ,  and 
was  tben  recalled  to  Germany  by  the  deatb  of  Frederick  of 
Austria. 

Tbe  Papal  excommunicatlon,  wbicb  tbe  Hobenstaufen  Em« 
perors  had  borne  so  easily,  seems  to  baye  weighed  sorely  upon 
Ludwig's  mind.  He  was  a  weak,  vadllating  nature,  capable 
of  only  a  limited  amount  of  endurance.  He  began  to  fear  tbat 
bis  soul  was  in  peril,  and  made  tbe  most  desperate  efforts  to 
be  reconciled  to  tbe  Pope.  The  latter,  bowever,  demanded 
bis  immediate  abdication  as  a  preliminary  to  anyfurther  nego- 
tiation,  and  was  supported  in  tbis  demand  by  the  king  of 
France,  who  was  very  ambitious  of  obtaining  the  crown  of  Ger- 
many, with  the  help  of  tbe  Church.  King  John  of  Bohemia 
acted  as  a  go-between,  but  he  was  also  secretly  pledged  to 
France,  and  an  agreement  was  nearly  concluded ,  of  a  charac- 
ter  so  cowardly  and  disgraceful  to  Ludwig  tbat  wben  some 
bint  of  it  became  known,  there  arose  such  an  angry  excitement 
in  Germany  tbat  the  Emperor  did  not  dare  to  move  furtber  in 
the  matter. 

John  XXIL  died  about  tbis  time  (1334)  and  was  succeeded 
by  Benedict  XII.,  a  man  of  a  milder  and  more  conciliatory  na- 
ture, with  whom  Ladwig  immediately  commenced  fresh  nego- 
tiations.  He  offered  to  abdicate,  to  swear  aliegiance  to  the 
Pope,  to  undergo  any  humiliation  wbicb  the  latter  might  im- 
pose  upon  bim.  Benedict  was  quite  willing  to  be  reconciled 
to  bim  on  these  conditions,  but  the  arrangement  was  prevented 
by  Philip  VL  of  France,  who  hoped,  like  bis  father,  to  acquire 
the  crown  of  Germany.  As  soon  as  tbis  became  evident,  Lud- 
wig adopted  a  totally  dififerent  course.  In  tbe  summer  of  1338 
be  called  a  Diet  at  Franl^fort  (wbicb  was  afterwards  adjourned 


What  eise  happened  in  Borne  ?  Why  did  Ladwig  become  nnpopalar?  Wliat 
recalled  him  to  Germany?  What  was  bis  nature?  What  did  he  fear?  What 
did  he  attempt,  who  sopported  him,  and  why?  What  was  the  result  of  the 
agreement?  What  was  Lndwig's  course  with  the  next  Pope?  What  did  Lo 
offer  to  do?    Who  prevented  the  arrangement? 
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to  Bense,  near  Coblentz),  and  laid  the  matter  before  the  Bi- 
shops, princ^s  and  free  cities,  which  were  now  represented. 

The  Diet  unanimously  declared  that  the  Emperor  had  ex- 
haasted  all  proper  means  of  reconciliation,  and  the  Pope  alone 
was  responsible  for  the  continnance  of  the  struggle.  The  ex- 
commnnication  and  interdict  were  pronounced  null  and  void, 
and  severe  punishments  were  decreed  for  the  priests  who 
should  heed  them  in  any  way.  As  it  was  evident  that  France 
had  creaied  the  difficulty,  an  alliance  was  concladed  with  Eng* 
land,  whose  king,  Edward  III.,  appeared  before  the  Diet  at 
Coblentz,  and  procured  the  acknowledgment  of  bis  claim  to 
the  crown  of  France.  Ludwig,  as  Emperor,  sat  upon  the  Royal 
Seat  at  Rense,  and  all  the  German  princes — with  the  ezcep- 
tion  of  king  John  of  Bohemia,  who  had  gone  over  to  France — 
made  the  solemn  declaration  that  the  King  and  Emperor  whom 
they  had  elected,  or  should  henceforth  elect,  derived  bis  dignity 
and  power  from  God,  and  did  not  require  the  sanction  of  ihe 
Pope.  They  also  bound  themselves  to  defend  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Empire  against  any  assailant  whatever.  These 
were  brave  words:  but  we  shall  presently  see  how  much  they 
were  worth. 

The  alliance  with  England  was  made  for  seven  years- 
Ludwig  was  to  furnish  German  troops  for  Edward  III.*s  army, 
in  return  for  English  gold.  For  a  year  he  was  faithful  to  the 
contract ,  then  the  old  superstitious  fear  came  over  him ,  and 
he  listened  to  the  Beeret  counsels  of  Philip  VI.  of  France,  who 
oflered  to  mediate  with  the  Pope  in  bis  behalf.  But,  after 
Ludwig  had  been  induced  to  break  bis  word  with  England, 
Philip,  having  gained  what  he  wanted,  prevented  bis  recon« 
ciliation  with  the  Pope.  This  miserable  weakness  on  the  Em 
peror^s  part  quite  destroyed  bis  authority  in  Germany.  At  thc 
same  time  he  was  imitating  every  one  of  bis  Imperial  prede- 
cess(H*s,  in  trying  to  strengthen  the  power  of  bis  family.  He 
gave  Brandenburg  to  bis  eldest  son,  Ludwig,  married  bis  so* 


What  did  Ludwig  next  do,  when  and  where?  Wliat  aotion  did  the  Diet 
take  ?  What  alliance  was  ooneluded,  and  wfaere  ?  What  declaration  was  made 
by  the  German  princes  ?  What  was  the  nature  of  the  Bnglish  alliance?  How 
did  Ludwig  obserre  it?  How  did  Philip  then  »et  towardt  him?  What  effect 
was  prodnced  by  bis  weakness? 
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cond  son,  Henry,  to  Margaret  of  Tyrol,  whom  he  arbitrarily 
divorced  from  her  first  husband,  a  son  of  John  of  Bohemia, 
and  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  Holland  as  bis  wife's  in- 
heritance. 

Ludwig  had  now  become  so  unpopulär,  that  when  anoiher 
Pope,  Clement  VI.,  in  April,  1346,  hurled  agoinst  him  a  new 
excommunication ,  expressed  in  the  most  horrible  terms,  tho 
Archbishops  made  it  a  pretext  for  openly  opposing  the  Em- 
peror's  rule.  They  united  with  the  Pope  in  selecting  Karl, 
the  son  of  John  of  Bohemia  (who  feil  by  the  sword  of  the  Black 
Prince  the  same  summer,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Grecy),  and 
proclaiming  him  Emperor,  in  Ludwig^s  stead.  All  tiib  cities, 
and  the  temporal  princes,  except  those  of  Bohemia  and  Saxony, 
stood  faithfuUy  by  Ludwig,  and  Karl  could  gain  no  advantage 
over  him.  He  went  to  France,  then  to  Italy,  and  finally  be- 
took  himself  to  Bohemia,  where  he  was  a  rival  monarch  only 
in  name. 

In  October,  1347,  Ludwig,  who  was  then  residing  in 
Munich,  bis  favorite  capital,  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  while 
hunting,  and  feil  dead  from  bis  horse.  He  was  63  years  old, 
and  had  reigned  33  years.  In  German  history,  he  is  always 
called  "Ludwig  the  I3avarian."  During  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  reign ,  many  parts  of  Germany  suffered  severely  from  fa- 
mine,  and  a  pestilence  called  *'the  black  death"  carried  off 
thousands  of  persons  in  every  city,  These  misfortunes  pro- 
bably  confirmed  him  in  his  superstition,  and  partly  account  for 
his  shameful  and  degrading  policy.  The  only  Service  which 
his  long  rule  rendered  to  Germany  sprang  from  the  circum- 
stance,  that,  having  been  supported  by  the  free  cities  in  his 
war  with  Frederick  of  Austria,  he  was  compelled  to  protect 
them  against  the  aggressions  of  the  princes  afterwards,  and  in 
various  ways  to  increase  their  rights  and  privileges.  There 
were  now  150  such  cities,  and  from  this  time  forwards  they 
constituted  a  separate  power  in  the  Empire.  They  encouraged 


How  w»a  he  trying  to  build  np  hii  family?  Who  openly  opposed  his 
rule,  wheD,  and  for  what  reason?  Whom  did  they  chooee  in  his  stead?  Who 
still  stood  by  him?  What  became  of  Karlf  When  and  how  did  Ludwig  die? 
How  Is  he  called  in  history?  What  misfortunes  attended  the  close  of  his 
reign?  What  was  the  only  good  featore  of  his  reign?  How  many  cities  wero 
there? 
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learping  and  literatare,  favored  peace  aod  security  of  travel 
tor  the  sake  of  their  commerce,  organized  and  protected  the 
mechanio  arts,  and  thus,  during  the  fonrteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  contributed  more  to  the  progress  of  Germany  than 
all  her  spiritaal  and  temporal  rulers. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE  LTJXEMBUBO  EMPEBOBS,  EABL  lY.  AND  WENZEL. 

(1347—1410.) 

The  Imperial  Crown  in  the  Market.— Ottnther  of  Behwarslnirg,— Karl  IT. 
Eniperor.— His  Gharacter  and  Folicy. — The  University  of  Prague. — Bienu 
Tribüne  of  Borne.— Karl's  Course  in  Italy.— The  "Golden  Bull".--It8  Pro- 
visions  and  Effect. — KarFs  Coronation  in  Bome.— The  Last  Ten  Tear«  of 
his  Beign.— His  Death.— Eberhard  the  Greiner.— The  "Hansa"  and  its  Tic- 
tories. — Achievements  of  the  German  Order.— Wenzel  becomes  Emperor.— 
The  Saabian  Leagae. — The  Battle  of  Sempach. — Independonce  of  Switzer- 
land.—Defeat  of  the  Suabian  Cities. — WenzePs  Bule  in  Pragae.^Conspiraoy 
agaiust  him. — Schiern  in  the  Roman  Ghurch. — Count  Bapert  Biral  Emperor. 
Convention  of  Marbach.  —  Anarchy  in  Germany.— Death-Blow  to  tbe  Ger- 
man Order.— Bupert's  Death. 

Although  the  German  princes  were  nearly  unanimous  in 
the  determination  that  no  meraber  of  the  house  of  Wittels- 
bach  (Bavaria)  should  again  be  Emperor,  they  were  by  no 
means  willing  to  accept  Karl  of  Luxemburg.  Ludwig's  son, 
Ludwig  of  Brandenburg,  made  no  claim  to  his  father's  crown, 
but  he  united  with  Saxony,  Mayence  and  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  in  offering  it  to  Edward  IIL  of  England.  When  the 
latter  declined,  they  chose  Count  Emest  of  Meissen,  who,  how- 
ever,  sold  his  claim  to  Karl  for  10,000  silver  marks.  Then 
they  took  up  Günther  of  Schwarzburg ,  a  gallant  and  populär 
prince ,  who  seemed  to  have  a  good  prospect  of  success.  In 
this  emergency,  Karl  supported   the  pretensions  of  an  ad- 


How  many  eitles  were  there?    What  was  achieved  by  them? 

What  was  the  coarse  of  the  German  Prinoes?  What  was  that  of  Ludwig's 
son?  To  whom  eise  was  the  orown  offered?  Who  was  then  takesi  np  m 
Bival  Emperor? 


venturer,  kuown  aa  "the  Falsa  Waldemar,"  to  Brandenburg, 
againgt  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  and  thua  compelled  the  latter  to 
treat  with  bim.    Soon  afterwarda  Günther  of  Schwarzbnrg 


died,  poisoned,  it  waa  generally  believed,  by  a  phyaician  whom 
Karl  had  bribed,  aad  by  tbe  end  of  IS-IS  the  latter  was  Em- 
peror  of  Germany,  aa  Karl  IT. 

At  tliia  time  be  was  33  years  old.    IIa  had  been  edacated 
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in  France  and  Italy,  and  was  an  accomplished  scholar :  he  both 
spoke  and  wrote  the  Bohemian,  German,  French,  Italian  and 
Latin  languages.  He  was  a  thorough  diplomatist,  resembling 
in  this  respect  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  from  whom  he  dififered  in 
bis  love  of  pomp  and  state,  and  in  the  care  be  took  to  keep 
bimself  always  well  supplied  witb  money,  whicb  he  well  knew 
bow  and  wben  to  use.  He  bad  first  purchased  tbe  influence 
of  the  Pope  by  promising  to  disregard  tbe  declarations  of  the 
Diet  of  1338  at  Rense,  and  by  relinquisbing  all  claims  to  Italy. 
Tben  be  won  tbe  free  cities  to  bis  side  by  offers  of  more  ex- 
tended  Privileges;  and  tbe  German  princes,  for  form^s  sake, 
elected  bim  a  secocd  time,  thus  acknowledging  tbe  Papal  au- 
thority  whicb  they  bad  so  boldly  deßed,  ten  years  before. 

One  of  Earl's  first  acts  was  to  found,  in  Prague — whicb 
city  be  selected  as  bis  capital — tbe  first  German  University, 
whicb  be  endowed  so  liberally  and  organized  so  thorougbly 
that  in  a  few  years  it  was  attended  by  six  or  seven  thousand 
students.  For  several  years  afterwards  be  occnpied  bimself 
in  establisbing  order  througbout  Germany,  and  meanwbile  ne- 
gotiated  witb  tbe  Pope  in  regard  tobis  coronation  as  Roman 
Emperor.  In  spite  of  bis  complete  Submission  to  the  latter, 
there  were  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  arising  out  of 
tbe  influence  of  France  over  tbe  Papacy,  whicb  was  still  estab- 
lisbed  at  Avignon.  Karl  arrested  Rienzi,  "the  last  Tribüne 
of  Rome,"  and  kept  bim  for  a  time  imprisoned  in  Prague ;  but 
wben  tbe  latter  was  sent  back  to  Rome  as  Senator  by  Pope 
Innocent  VI.,  in  1354,  Karl  was  allowed  to  commence  his  Ita- 
lian joumey.  He  was  crowned  Roman  Emperor  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1355,  by  a  Cardinal  sent  from  Avignon  for  that  pur- 
pose.  In  compliance  witb  bis  promise  to  Pope  Innocent,  bo 
remained  in  Rome  only  a  single  day. 

Instead  of  attemptirg  to  settle  tbe  disorders  whicb  con- 
vulsed  Italy,  Karl  turned  bis  journey  to  good  account,  by  sell- 


When  was  Karl  sole  Emperor?  What  was  his  age,  and  aocomplishmentg  ? 
How  did  he  resemble,  and  difFer  ftom,  Bndolf  of  Hapsbarg  7  What  steps  did 
he  take  to  seonre  his  place?  What  was  one  of  bis  flrst  aots?  How,  then,  did 
he  ocoupy  bimself?  From  what  qaarter  came  difflcalties?  Whom  did  Karl 
»rrest,  and  wben  did  he  prooeed  to  Borne?  Wben,  and  nnder  what  circnm- 
stances,  was  he  orowned? 
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ing  all  the  remaining  Imperial  rights  and  privileges  to  the  re- 
publica  and  petty  rulers,  for  hard  cash.  The  poet  Petrarcli 
had  looked  forward  to  hia  Coming  as  Dante  had  to  that  of  his 
grand-lather,  Henry  YII.,  but  satirized  him  bitterly  when  ho 
returned  to  Bohemia  with  his  money.  He  left  Italy  ridiculed 
and  despised,  but  reached  Germany  with  greatly  increased 
power.  His  next  measure  was  to  call  a  Diet,  for  the  purpose 
of  permanently  settling  the  relation  of  the  German  princes  to 
the  Empire,  and  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  electing  an  £m- 
peror.  AU  had  leamed,  several  centuries  too  late  to  be  cf 
much  Service,  the  necessity  of  some  established  order  in  these 
matters,  and  they  came  to  a  final  agreement  at  Metz,  in  Christ*- 
mas  Day,  1356. 

Then  was  promulgated  the  decree  known  as  the  "Golden 
Bull,"  which  remained  a  law  in  Germany  until  the  Empire 
oame  to  an  end,  just  450  years  afterwards.  It  commences 
with  these  words :  *^Eyery  kingdom  which  is  not  united  within 
itself  will  go  to  ruin:  for  its  princes  are  the  kindred  of  rob- 
bers, wherefore  God  removes  the  light  of  their  minds  from 
their  ofüce,  they  become  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  and  their 
darkened  thoughts  are  the  source  of  many  misdeeds."  The 
Golden  Bull  confirms  the  former  custom  of  hayiog  seven  Chief 
Electors — the  Arehbishops  of  Mayence,  Treves  and  Gologne, 
the  first  of  whom  is  Arch-^hancellor;  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
Arch-Gupbearer;  the  Count  Palatino  of  the  Rhino,  Arch-Stew^ 
ard;  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  Arch-Marshal,  and  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg,  Arch-Chamberlain.  The  last  four  princes  re- 
ceive  fuU  authority  over  their  territories,  and  there  is  no  ap- 
peal,  even  to  the  Emperor,  from  their  decisions.  Their  rule 
is  transmitted  to  the  eldest  son ;  they  have  the  right  to  coin 
money,  to  work  mines,  and  to  impose  all  taxes  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Empirk 

This  is  its  principal  feature.    The  claims  of  the  Pope  to 
authority  over  the  Emperor  are  not  mentioned;  the  position 


What  did  he  do  in  Italy?  Who  satirUed  him»  and  why?  What  waa  his 
noxt  measure?  When  and  where  was  the  agreement  made?  What  was  it 
called?  How  long  was  it  a  law?  How  were  the  Electors  distinguished  by  it? 
What  authority  did  the  four  Temporal  Electors  receiye?  How  does  it  trcat 
the  Pope? 
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of  the  other  independent  princea  is  left  very  much  as  it  was, 
and  the  cities  are  prohibited  from  forming  unions  without  the 
Imperial  consent.  The  only  effect  of  this  so-called  "Constitu- 
tion" was  to  strengthen  immensely  the  power  of  the  four  fa- 
vored  princes,  and  to  encourage  all  the  other  rulers  to  imitate 
them.  It  introduced  a  certain  order,  and  therefore  was  better 
than  the  previous  absence  of  all  law  upon  the  subject;  but  it 
held  the  German  people  in  a  state  of  practical  serfdom,  it  per- 
petuated  their  division,  and  consequent  weakness,  and  it  gave 
tlie  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  a  longer  life  in  Germany  than 
in  any  other  civilized  country  in  the  world. 

The  remaining  events  of  Karl  IV.'s  life  are  of  no  great 
historical  importance.  In  1363  his  son,  Wenzel,  only  two 
years  old,  was  erowned  at  Prague  as  king  of  ßohemia,  and 
soon  afterwards,  he  was  called  upon  by  the  Pope,  Urban  V., 
who  found  that  his  residence  in  Avignon  was  becomihg  more 
atid  more  a  state  of  captivity,  to  assist  him  in  returning  to 
Rome.  In  1365,  therefore,  Karl  set  out,  with  a  considerable 
force,  entered  Southern  France ,  erowned  himself  king  of  Bur- 
gundy  at  Arles — which  was  a  hoUow  and  ridiculous  farce — 
and  in  1368  reached  Rome,  whither  Pope  Urban  had  gone  in 
advance.  Here  his  wife  was  formally  erowned  as  Roman  Em- 
press,  and  he  humiliated  himself  by  Walking  from  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo  to  St.  Peter's ,  leading  the  Pope's  mule  by  the 
bridle, — an  act  which  drew  upon  him  the  contempt  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  He  had  few  or  no  more  privileges  to  seil ,  so  he 
met  every  evidence  of  hostility  with  a  proclamation  of  amnesty, 
and  returned  to  Germany  with  the  intention  of  violating  his 
own  Golden  Bull,  by  having  his  son  Wenzel  proclaimed  his 
successor.  His  departure  marks  the  end  of  German  inter- 
ference  in  Italy. 

For  ten  years  longer  Karl  IV.  contmued  to  strengthen  his 
family  by  marriage,  by  granting  to  the  cities  the  right  of 
Union  in  return  for  their  support,  and  by  purehasing  the  in- 


The  smaller  princes,  and  cities?  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Golden  Bull? 
What  did  it  perpetuate  in  Germany?  What  bappened,  afterwards,  during 
Karl  IV.*8  reign?  What  did  he  do  in  Burgnndy,  and  when?  When  and  how 
did  he  humiliate  himself,  in  Borne  ?  With  what  intention  d:d  he  retum  to 
Germany?    WLat  does  his  departure  mark? 
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Uaence  of  auch  princea  as  were  nccessible  to  bribes.  He  wss 
ßo  cool  and  calculating,  and  pursued  his  policy  with  ao  mucli 
patieuce  and  akill ,  that  the  most  of  his  plana  aucceeded.    Hia 


Bon  Wenzel  waa  elected  hia  aucceaaor  hj  a  Diet  held  atFrank- 
fort  in  January,  1376,  eacb  of  the  chief  Electora  teceiving 
100,000  florina  for  hia  vote,  and  thia  choice  waa  confirmed  by 

Hav  dld  hfl  oantlnu«  to  fect? 
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the  Pope.  To  his  second  son ,  Sigismund ,  he  gave  Branden- 
burg, wbich  he  had  obtained  partly  by  intrigue  and  partly  by 
piirchase,  and  to  his  third  son,  John,  the  province  of  Lusatia, 
adjoining  Silesia.  His  health  had  been  gradually  failing,  and 
in  November,  1378,  he  died  in  Prague,  63  years  old,  leaving 
the  German  Empire  in  a  more  disorderly  state  than  he  had 
found  it.  His  tastes  were  always  Bohemian  rather  than  Ger- 
man :  he  preferred  Prague  to  any  other  residence,  and  what- 
ever  good  he  intentionally  did  was  conferred  on  his  own  im- 
mediate  subjects.  More  than  a  Century  aflerwards,  the  Em- 
peror  Maximilian  of  Hapsburg  very  justly  said  of  him :  "Karl  IV. 
was  a  genuine  father  to  Bohemia,  but  only  a  step-father  to  the 
rest  of  Germany." 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  two  ireiy  different 
movements,  independent  of  the  Imperial  will,  or  in  spite  of  it, 
had  been  started  in  Northern  and  Southern  Germany.  In 
Würtembei^  the  cities  united,  and  carried  on  a  fierce  war 
with  Count  Eberhard,  surnamed  the  Greiner  (Whiner).  The 
struggle  lasted  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  out  of  it  grew 
yarious  leagues  of  the  knights  for  the  protection  of  their  rights 
against  the  more  powerful  princes.  In  the  North  of  Germany, 
the  commercial  cities,  headed  by  Lübeck,  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
formed  a  league  which  soon  became  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  ^*The  Hansa,**  which  gradually  drew  the  cities  of  the  Rhine 
to  unite  with  it,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  Century,  developed  ^ 
into  a  great  commercial,  naval  and  miÜtary  power. 

The  Hanseatic  League  had  its  agencies  in  every  commercial 
city,  from  Novgorod  in  Russia  to  Lisbon;  its  vessels  üUed  the 
Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  and  almost  the  entire  commerce  of 
Northern  Europe  was  in  its  hands.  When,  in  1361,  king 
Waldemar  IH.  of  Denmark  took  possession  of  the  island  of 
Gothland,  which  the  cities  had  colonized,  they  fitted  out  a 
great  fleet,  besieged  Copenhagen,  finally  drove  Waldemar  from 


When,  and  how,  was  hii  ton  Wendel  elected  suooMsor?  What  did  he 
gire  to  his  other  sons?  When  and  where  did  he  die?  What  were  his  tastes 
and  acta  as  Emperor?  What  did  Maximilian  I.  say  of  himf  What  happened 
in  Sontfaem  Germany,  hefore  his  death?  How  long  did  the  strui^le  last, 
and  what  leagnes  grew  out  of  it  ?  What  happened  in  Northern  Germany  ? 
What  power  had  the  Hanseatio  League  ? 
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bis  kiogdom  and  forced  the  Danes  to  accept  their  conditicns. 
Shortly  afterwards  they  defeated  king  Hakon  of  Norway:  their 
influence  over  Sweden  was  already  secured,  and  thus  they  be- 
came  an  independent  political  power.  Karl  IV.  visited  Lübeck 
a  few  years  before  bis  deatb,  in  the  bope  of  making  bimself 
bead  of  the  Hanseatic  League;  but  the  mercbants  were  as 
good  diplomatists  as  bimself,  and  he  obtained  no  recognItion 
wbatever.  Had  not  the  cities  been  so  widely  scattered  along 
the  coast,  and  each  more  or  less  jealons  of  the  others,  they 
might  bave  laid  the  foundation  of  a  streng  North -German 
nation;  but  their  bond  of  union  was  not  firm  enough  for  that. 

The  German  Order,  by  this  time,  also  possessed  an  inde- 
pendent realm,  the  capital  of  which  was  established  at  Marien- 
bürg,  not  far  from  Dantzic.  The  distance  of  the  territory  it 
had  conqaered  in  Eastem  Prussia  from  the  rest  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  circumstance  that  it  had  also  acknowledged  itseU' 
a  dependancy  of  the  Papal  power,  enabled  its  Grand  Masters 
to  say,  openly:  "If  the  Empire  claims  anthority  over  us,  we 
belong  to  the  Pope ;  if  the  Pope  claims  any  such  authority,  we 
belong  to  the  Emperor.**  In  fact,  although  the  Order  had 
uow  been  established  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  had 
uever  been  directly  assisted  by  the  Imperial  power;  yet  it  had 
changed  a  great  tract  of  wildemess,  inhabited  by  Slavonic 
barbarians,  iuto  a  rieh  and  prosperous  land,  with  55  cities, 
thousands  of  villages,  and  an  entire  population  of  more  than 
two  millions,  mostly  German  colonists.  It  adopted  a  fixed 
Code  of  laws,  maintained  order  and  security  throughout  its 
territory,  encouraged  science  and  letters,  and  made  the  scholar 
and  minstrel  as  welcome  at  its  stately  court  in  Marienburg,  as 
they  had  been  at  that  of  Frederick  II.  in  Palermo. 

There  could  be  no  more  remarkable  contrast  than  between 
the  weakness,  selfishness  and  despotie  tendencies  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperors  and  Electors  during  the  fourteenth  Century, 
and  the  streng  and  orderly  development  of  the  Hanseatic 


When,  and  nnder  what  ciroamstances ,  did  it  defeat  Denmark?  How  eise 
did  it  become  an  independent  power?  What  did  Karl  lY.  attempt,  and  how 
did^ie sacoeed?  What  prevented  the  ereation  of  a  North-Oemian  nation? 
Where  was  the  Oerman  Order  established?  What  was  its  relation  to  the  Pope 
and  the  Empire?  What  were  its  achievemcnts?  Uow  did  it  secure  order,  and 
•ncourago  leaming? 
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League  and  the  Germ  an  Order  in  the  North,  or  of  the  handful 
of  free  Swiss  in  the  South. 

King  Wenzel  (Wenczeslas  in  Bohemian)  was  only  1 7  years 
old  when  his  father  died,  but  he  had  been  well  educated  and 
already  possessed  some  experience  in  governing.  In  fact, 
Karl  lY.'s  anxiety  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  throne  in 
his  own  family  led  him  to  force  WenzePs  mind  to  a  premature 
activity,  and  thus  ruined  him  for  life.  He  had  enjoyed  no  real 
childhood  and  youth,  and  he  soon  became  hard,  cynical,  wilful, 
without  morality  and  even  without  ambition.  In  the  begin- 
ning  of  his  reign,  nevertheless,  he  made  an  eamest  attempt  to 
heal  the  divisions  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  to  establish  peace 
between  Count  Eberhard  the  Whiner  and  the  üuited  Cities  of 
Suabia. 

In  the  latter  quarrel ,  Leopold  of  Austria  also  took  part. 
He  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  several  öf  the  free  cities 
by  Wenzel,  and  he  seized  the  occasion  to  attempt  to  restore 
the  authority  of  the  Hapsburgs  over  the  Swiss  Cantons.  The 
latter  now  numbered  eight,  the  three  original  cantons  having 
been  joined  by  Lucerne,  Zürich,  Glarus,  Zug  and  Berne.  They 
had  been  invited  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Suabian 
cities,  more  than  fifty  of  which  were  united  in  the  struggle  to 
roaintain  their  rights;  but  the  Swiss,  althoughin  sympathy  with 
the  cities,  declined  to  march  beyond  their  own  territory. 
Leopold  decided  to  subjugate  each,  separately.  In  1386,  with 
an  army  of  4000  Austrian  and  Suabian  knights,  he  invaded 
the  Gantons.  The  Swiss  coUected  ISOOfarmers,  fishers  and 
herdsmen,  armed  with  halberds  and  battle-axes,  and  met 
Leopold  at  Sempach,  on  the  9th  of  July. 

The  4000  knights  dismounted,  and  advanced  in  close  ranks, 
presenting  a  wall  of  steel,  defended  by  rows  of  levelled  spears, 
to  the  Swiss  in  their  leathem  jackets.     It  seemed  impossible 


What  oontrast  is  exhibited  by  these  events?  How  old  was  Wenzel,  and 
what  was  bis  nature?  How  bad  bis  education  been  damaged?  How  did  be 
ohange  in  character?  What  did  be  attempt,  at  flrst?  What  was  the  course 
of  Leopold  of  Austria?  What  were  now  the  Swiss  Cantons?  What  was \heir 
course  towards  the  Suabian  Cities  ?  Wben,  and  with  what  force,  did  Leopold 
invade  Switzerland?  What  was  the  Swiss  force?  When  and  where  did  they 
meet? 
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to  break  thejr  solid 
front,  or  even  to  reach 
tliem  with  the  Swiaa 
weapons.  Tben  Ar- 
nold of  Winkeb^ed 
Btepped  fortb  and  Bald 
to  bis  couatrymen : 
"Dear  brothers,  Iwill 
open  a  road  for  you: 
take  care  of  my  wife 
and  cfaildren  1 "  Ha 
gathered  together  na 
many  speare  aa  he  could 
grasp  witb  both  arme, 
and  threw  bimself  for- 
ward  upuQ  them;  tbe 
Swü«  sprang  into  the 
gap,  and  the  knights 
began  to  fall  on  all 
Btdea  from  their  tre- 
mendouB  blows.  Many 
were  smotbered  ia 
the  press,  trampled 
under  foot  in  their 
beavy  armor;  Duke 
Leopold  and  nearly 
700  of  big  foIIowerB 
periehed,  and  the  reBt 
were  scattered  ia  all 
direutions.  It  was  one 
of  tbe  most  aston- 
iabing     victoriea      in 

iiistory.      Two    yeara  i.  ■noBi  ar  thi  mth  oiktiibt. 

afterwards  the  Swiss 

were  agaia  Bplendidly  victorioos  at  Näfels,  and  from  that  time 
they  were  an  iadepeodent  Dation. 
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The  Suabian  eitles  were  so  encouraged  by  ihese  defeats  of 
the  party  of  the  nobles,  that  in  1388  they  anited  in  a  common 
war  against  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Gount  Eberhard  of  Würtem- 
berg  and  the  Gount  Palatine  Rupert.  After  a  short  but  yery 
fierce  and  wasting  struggle,  they  were  defeated  at  Doffingeu 
and  Worms,  deprived  of  the  Privileges  for  which  they  had 
fought,  and  compelled  to  accept  a  truce  of  six  years.  In  1389, 
a  Diet  was  held,  which  prohibited^  them  from  forroing  any 
further  union,  and  thus  completely  reestablished  the  power  of 
the  reigning  princes.  Wenzel  endeavored  to  enforce  an  inter- 
nal peace  throughout  the  whole  Empire,  but  could  not  suc- 
ceed:  what  was  law  for  the  eitles  was  not  allowed  to  be  equally 
law  for  the  princes.  It  seems  probable,  from  many  features 
of  the  struggle,  that  the  former  designed  imitating  the  Swiss 
cantons,  and  founding  a  Suabian  republic,  if  they  had  been 
suceessful;  but  the  entire  governing  class  of  Germany,  fron^ 
the  Emperor  down  to  the  knightly  highwayman,  was  against 
them,  and  they  must  have  been  crushed  in  any  case,  sooner 
or  later. 

For  eight  or  nioe  years  after  these  events,  Wenzel  re- 
mained  in  Prague  where  bis  relgn  was  distinguished  only  by  an 
almost  insane  barbarity.  He  always  had  an  executioner  at 
his  right  band,  and  whoever  refused  to  submit  to  bis  Orders 
was  instantly  beheaded.  He  kept  a  pack  of  bloodhounds, 
which  were  sometimes  let  loose  even  upon  his  own  guests :  on 
one  occasion  his  wife,  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  was  nearly  tom 
to  pieces  by  them.  He  ordered  the  confessor  of  the  latter,  a 
priest  named  John  of  Nepomuek,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Moldau 
river  fcr  refusing  to  teil  him  what  the  Empress  had  confessed. 
By  this  act  he  made  John  of  Nepomuek  the  patron  saint  of 
Bohemia.  Some  one  once  wrote  upon  the  door  of  his  palace 
the  words:  ^^Venceslaus^  alter  Nerd'^  (Wenzel,  a  second  Nero); 
whereupon  he  wrote  the  line  below:  '^5i  nonfui  adhuc^  erd^^ 
(If  I  have  not  been  one  hitherto ,  I  will  be  now).     When  the 


How,  and  wben,  did  the  Suabian  cities  act?  What  was  thoir  fate?  What 
did  the  Diet  order?  What  did  Wenzel  attempt,  and  with  what  success?  Whut 
was  the  probable  Intention  of  the  Saabian  eitles?  Where  did  Wenzel  remain, 
öfter  this,  and  what  was  his  reign?  What  barbarities  did  he  oommit?  How 
did  he  treat  John  of  Nepomnolc?  JDescrib«  the  aneodot«  of  the  writing  on  hia 
door 
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city  of  Rothenburg  refused  to  advance  him  4000  florins,  he 
sent  this  message  to  the  authorities:  '^The  devil  began  to  shear 
a  bog,  and  spake  thus,  'Great  cry  and  little  wooP  1" 

In  Short,  Wenzel  was  so  little  of  an  Emperor  and  so  much 
of  a  brutal  madman,  that  a  conspiracy  at  the  head  of  which 
were  bis  cousin,  Jodocus  of  Moravia  and  Duke  Albert  of  Austria, 
was  formed  against  him.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and  conveyed 
to  Austria,  where  he  was  held  in  close  confinement  until  bis 
brother  Sigismund,  aided  by  a  Diet  of  the  other  German  prin- 
oes,  procured  bis  release.  In  return  for  this  Service,  and  prob- 
ably,  also,  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  governing,  he  ap- 
pointed  Sigismund  Yicar  of  the  Empire.  In  1398  he  called 
a  Diet  at  Frankfort,  and  again  endeavored,  but  without  much 
success,  to  enforce  a  general  peaoe.  The  schism  in  the  Boman 
Church,  which  lasted  for  40  years,  the  rival  popes  in  Bome  and 
Avignon  cursing  and  making  war  upon  each  other,  had  at  this 
time  become  a  scandal  to  Christendom,  and  the  Papal  authority 
had  sunk  so  low  that  the  temporal  rulers  now  ventured  to 
interfere.  Wenzel  went  to  Rheims,  where  he  had  an  interview 
with  Charles  VI.  of  France,  in  order  to  settle  the  quarreL  It 
was  agreed  that  the  former  should  compel  Bonifacius  DL  in 
Bome,  and  the  latter  Benedict  XIII.  in  Avignon,  to  abdicate, 
so  that  the  Church  might  have  an  opportunity  to  unite  on  a 
Single  Pope;  but  neither  monarch  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
the  plan. 

On  the  contrary,  Bonifacius  IX.  went  secretly  to  work  to 
depose  Wenzel.  He  gained  the  support  of  the  four  Electors 
of  the  Bbine,  who,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  came 
together  in  1400,  proclaimed  that  Wenzel  had  forfeited  bis 
Imperial  dignity,  and  elected  the  Count  Palatino  Bupert,  a 
member  of  the  house  of  Witteisbach  (Bavaria)  in  bis  place. 
The  cify  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  shut  its  gates  upon  the  latter,  and 
he  was  crowned  in  Cologne.  A  majority  of  the  smaller  German 
prinoes,  as  well  as  of  the  free  cities,  refused  to  acknowledge 
him;  but,  on  the  other  band,  none  of  them  made  any  movement 


What  WAS  hii  ans  wer  to  Bothenbarg?  What  conspiracy  was  formed,  and 
what  happened?  What  was  the  State  of  the  Boman  Ghuch?  With  whom 
had  Wensel  an  interriew,  and  what  was  arransred?  What  was  done,  at  the 
instigation  of  Pope  Bonifacios?    Where  was  Bnpert  crowned,  and  why? 
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m  WenzePs  favor,  and  so  there  were,  practically,  two  separate 
heads  to  the  Empire. 

Eupert  iinagined  tbat  bis  coronation  in  Korne  would  secure 
bis  authority  in  Germany.  He  tberefore  coUected  an  army, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  tbe  republic  of  Florence  against 
Milan,  and  marcbed  to  Italy  in  1401.  Near  ßrescia  he  met 
the  army  of  tbe  Lombards,  commanded  by  tbe  Milanese  ge- 
neral,  Barbiano,  and  was  so  signally  defeated  tbat  he  was  com* 
pelled  to  return  to  Germany.  In  tbe  meantime  Wenzel  had 
come  to  a  temporary  understanding  with  Jodocus  of  Moravia 
and  tbe  Hapsburg  Dukes  of  Austria,  and  bis  prospects  im- 
proved  as  Eupert^s  diminisbed.  It  was  not  long,  bowever, 
before  be  quarrelled  with  bis  brother  Sigismund,  and  was  im- 
prisoned  by  the  latter.  Then  ensued  a  state  of  general  con- 
fusion,  tbe  cause  of  which  is  easy  to  understand,  but  tbe  fea- 
tures  of  wbich  it  is  not  easy  to  make  clear. 

A  number  of  reigning  princes  and  cities  beld  a  Convention 
at  Marbacb  in  1405,  and  formed  a  temporary  union,  tbe  object 
of  wbich  was  evidently  to  create  a  tbird  power  in  the  Empire. 
Both  Eupert  and  Wenzel  at  first  endeavored  to  break  up  this 
new  league,  and  then,  failing  in  the  attempt,  both  intrigued 
for  its  Support.  The  Archbishop  of  Mayence  and  the  Margrave 
of  Baden,  who  stood  at  its  head,  were  secretly  allied  with 
France;  tbe  smaller  princes  were  ambitious  to  gain  for  them- 
selves  a  power  equal  to  tbat  of  the  seven  Electors,  and  the 
cities  hoped  to  recover  some  of  their  lost  rights.  The  League 
of  Marbacb,  as  it  is  called  in  history,  had  as  little  unity  or 
harmony  as  the  Empire  itself.  All  Germany  was  given  up  to 
anarcby,  and  seemed  on  tbe  point  of  failing  to  pieces:  so  much 
had  the  famous  Golden  Bull  of  Karl  IV.  accomplished  in  fifty 
y ears ! 

On  tbe  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  also,  the  march  of  Ger- 
man  civilization  received  an  almost  fatal  check.     The  two 


What  part  did  the  G-erman  princes  take?  When  and  why  did  Bnpert  march 
to  Italy?  What  happened  to  him  there?  How  did  Wenzel's  prospects  im- 
prove?  What  changes  foUowed?  What  Convention  was  held,  when,  and  for 
what  purpose?  What  did  Wenzel  and  Bupert  try  to  do?  What  was  the 
course  of  the  other  princes?  What  was  the  leagae  calied ,  and  what  was  its 
character?    Where  was  the  growth  of  Germany  checked? 
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strongest  neigbbors  of  tbe  German  Order,  the  Poles  and 
Lithuanians,  were  now  united  under  one  crown,  and  they 
defeated  the  army  of  the  Order,  60,000  strong,  under  the 
walls  of  Wilna,  in  1389.  After  an  unsatisfactory  peace  of 
some  years ,  hostilities  were  again  resamed ,  and  both  sides 
prepared  for  a  desperate  and  final  struggle.  Each  raised 
an  army  of  more  than  100,000  men,  among  whom,  on 
the  Polish  aide,  there  were  40,000  Russians  and  Tartars. 
The  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Tannenberg,  in  July,  1410, 
and  the  German  Order,  after  losing  40,000  men,  retreated 
from  the  field.  It  was  compelled  to  give  up  a  portion  of  its 
territory  to  Poland,  and  pay  a  heavy  tribute:  from  that  day 
its  power  was  broken,  and  the  Slavonic  races  encroached  more 
and  more  upon  the  Germans,  along  the  Baltic. 

During  this  same  period  Holland  was  rapidly  becoming 
estranged  from  the  German  Empire,  and  France  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Flanders.  Luxemburg  and 
partof  Lorraine  were  incorporated  with  Burgundy,  which  was 
rising  in  power  and  importance,  and  had  become  practically 
independent  of  Germfiny.  There  was  now  no  one  to  guard 
the  ancient  boundaries,  and  probably  nothing  but  the  war  be- 
tween  England  and  France  prevented  the  latter  kingdom  from 
greatly  increasing  her  territory  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire. 

Although  Rupert  of  the  Palatinate  acquired  but  a  limited 
authority  in  Southern  Germany,  he  is  generally  classed  among 
the  German  Emperors,  perhaps  because  WenzePs  power,  after 
the  year  1400,  was  no  greater  than  bis  own.  The  confusion 
and  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  Imperial  dignity  lasted  until 
1410,  when  Rupert  determined  to  make  war  upon  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Mayence — who  had  procured  bis  election,  and  since 
the  League  of  Marbach  was  bis  chief  enemy — as  the  first  step 
towards  establishing  bis  authority.  In  the  midst  of  bis  pre- 
parations  he  died,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1410. 


When,  where  and  by  whom  was  the  Oerioan  Order  defeated?  What  forces 
were  raised,  on  both  sides?  Where  was  the  deeiviTO  battte,  and  what  was  its 
result  ?  What  were  the  losses  of  the  Order?  What  was  taking  place  in  Hol- 
land and  France?  What  was  the  position  of  Burgundy?  What  prevented 
France  from  gaining  greater  advantnges?  Where  is  Bupert  classed,  and  why? 
How  long  did  the  confusion  last?  What  did  Bupert  tlien  decide?  When,  and 
how,  did  the  rivalry  end? 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE  BEI6N  OF  SIGI8MDND  AKD  THE  HUSSITE  WAB. 

(1410—1437.) 

Three  Emperon  in  Oermanj  and  Three  Fopes  in  Borne.— Sigismund  Sole 
Emperor. — ^His  Appearance  and  Gharacter. — Bcligioas  MoTementa  in  Bo- 
hemia. — John  Hqss  and  his  Boctrines.  —  Division  of  the  Unlversity  of 
Vragne. — A  Connoil  of  the  Chorch  called  at  Con8tanee.<i— Giand  Aasemhly 
of  all  Kations.  —  Organisation  of  the  Conti  eil.— Flight  and  Gapture  of 
Pope  John  XXIII.— Treatment  of  Huss. — His  Trial  and  Execution.— Je- 
rome  of  Pragne  Bnmed.— Beligions  Bevolt  in  Bohemia.— >Frederick  of 
Hohensollem  Beceives  Brandenburg. — The  Bohemians  rise,  nnder  Ziska. 
— Their  two  Parties.— Ziska^s  Charaeter.— The  Bohemian  Demands. — Ziska's 
Victories.— Kegotiations  with  Lithnania  and  Poland.— Ziska's  Death.— 
Victories  of  Procopins.— Hnssite  Invasions  of  Germany.— The  Fifth  **Cra- 
sade"  against  Bohemia.— The  Hnssites  Trinmphant. — The  Gonncil  of  Basel. 
— Peace  made  with  the  Hussites.  —  Their  Internal  Wars.— Bevolt  against 
Sigismund.— His  Death. 

In  1410,  the  year  of  Rupert's  death,  Europe  was  edißed  by 
tbe  spectacle  of  three  Emperors  in  Germany,  and  three  Popes 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  all  claiming  to  rule  at  the  same  time. 
The  Diet  was  divided  between  Sigismund  and  Jodocus  of  Mo- 
ravia,  both  of  whom  were  declared  elected,  while  Wenzel  in- 
sisted  that  he  was  still  Emperor.  A  Council  held  at  Pisa, 
about  the  same  time,  deposed  Pope  Gregory  XII.  in  Rome  and 
Pope  Benedict  XIII.  in  Avignon,  and  elected  a  third,  who  took 
the  name  of  Alexander  V.  But  neither  of  the  former  obeyed 
the  decrecs  of  the  Council:  Gregory  XII.  betook  himself  to 
Rimini,  Alexander,  soon  succeeded  by  John  XXIII.,  reigned  in 
Rome,  and  the  three  spiritual  rivals  began  a  renewed  war  of 
proclamations  and  curses.  In  order  to  obtain  money,  they 
sold  priestly  appointments  to  the  highest  bidder,  carried  ön  a 
trade  in  pardons  and  indulgences,  and  brought  such  disgrace 
on  the  priestly  of&ee  and  the  Christian  name,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  so-called  '^heretical"  sects,  though  trampled  down  in 
fire  and  blood,  was  kept  everywhere  alive  among  the  people. 


What  happened  in  the  year  of  Bnpert*s  death?  Who  were  the  three  Im- 
perial claimants?  Who  were  the  three  Popes,  and  how  did  they  act?  What 
oourse  did  they  take,  to  ohtain  moncy? 
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The  political  rivaby  in  GermaDy  did  not  last  long.  Jodocns 
of  Moravia,  of  whom  an  old  tuBtorian  says;  "H«  was  considered 
a  great  man,  bat  there  was  nothing  great  aboat  him,  except 
hia  beard,"  died  soon 
after  hia  partial 
election,  Wenzel  was 
persnaded  to  give  up 
liia  Opposition,  and 
Sigismund  was  gene- 
rally  reoognized  as  the 
eole  Emperor.  In  ad- 
dition  to  tbe  Mark 
ofBnuidenburg,which 
he  faad  received  from 
hia  (ather,  Karl  IV., 
he  bad  obtained  the 
CTOwn  of  Hungai7 
through  his  wife,  and 
claimed  also  the  king- 
doms  of  Bosnia  and 
Dalmatia.  He  had 
fou{^t  the  Turks  on 
the  lower  Bannbe, 
had  Tiaited  Conatan- 
tinople,  and  was  al- 
ready  distingtiüfaed 
for  hia  coarage  and 
knightlybearing.  Un- 
like  his  brother  Wen-  , 
zel,  who  had  the  black 
bair  and  higb  cheek- 
bonea  of  n  Bohemian, 
he  waa  blond-haired, 
blue-eyedandatrikinglyhandsome.  Hespoke  BeTentllanguoges, 
waa  witty  in  apeech,  cheerful  in  demeanor,  and  popolar  witb 
all  claases,  but,  unfortonately,  both  fickle  and  profligat«. 
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Moreover,  he  was  one  of  tbe  vainest  men  that  ever  wore 
a  crown. 

Before  Sigismund  entered  upon  bis  reign,  the  depraved  cod- 
dition  of  the  Roman  clergy,  resulting  from  the  general  demo- 
ralization  of  the  Church,  had  given  rise  to  a  new  und  powerful 
religious  movement  in  Bohemia.  As  early  as  1360,  independent 
preachers  had  arisen  among  the  people  there,  advocating  the 
pure  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  exhorting  their  hearers  to  turn 
their  backs  on  the  pride  and  luxury  which  prevailed ,  to  live 
simply  and  righteously,  and  do  good  to  their  fellow-men.  Al- 
though  persecuted  by  the  priästs,  they  found  many  foUowers, 
and  their  example  soon  began  to  be  more  widely  feit,  especially 
as  Wicklifie,  in  England ,  was  preaching  a  similar  doctrine  at 
the  same  time.  The  latter^s  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
finished  in  1383,  and  portions  of  it,  together  with  bis  other 
writings  in  favor  of  a  Reformation  of  the  Christian  Church, 
were  carried  to  Prague  soon  afberwards. 

The  great  leader  of  the  movement  in  Bohemia  was  John 
Huss,  who  was  born  in  1369,  studied  at  the  University  of 
Prague,  became  a  teacher  there,  and  at  the  same  time  a  de- 
fender  of  Wickliffe's  doctrines,  in  1398,  and  four  years  afber- 
wards, in  spite  of  the  fierce  Opposition  of  the  clergy,  was  made 
Rector  of  the  University.  With  him  was  associated  Jerome 
(Hieronymus),  a  young  Bohemian  nobleman,  who  had  studied 
at  Oxford,  and  was  also  inspired  by  Wicklifife's  writings.  The 
learning  and  lofty  personal  character  of  both  gave  them  an 
influenae  in  Prague ,  which  gradually  extended  over  all  Bohe- 
mia. Huss  preached  with  the  greatest  earuestness  and  eloquence 
against  the  Roman  doctrine  of  absolution,  the  worship  of  saints 
and  images,  the  Papal  trade  in  offlces  and  indulgences,  and  the 
idea  of  a  purgatory  from  which  souls  could  be  freed  by  masses 
celebrated  on  their  behalf.  He  advocated  a  retum  to  the  sim- 
plicity  of  the  early  Christian  Church ,  especially  in  the  use  of 


What  were  bis  appearance,  aceomplisbments  and  weakneBsea?  What  new 
moYement  had  arisen  ?  How  ocoasioned?  When  did  it  commence?  What  did 
the  preachers  advocate  ?  What  increased  their  inflaence?  What  writings  were 
brought  from  England  to  Bohemia?  Who  was  tbe  leader  of  tbe  movement, 
and  wbat  was  bis  bistory?  Who  was  associated  with  him?  What  inflaence 
had  they?    Wbat  did  HaBs  preacb  against? 
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the  sacrament  (communion).  The  Popes  bad  changed  tbe  form 
of  administering  the  sacrament,  giving  only  bread  to  the  lay- 
men,  while  the  priests  partook  of  both  bread  and  wine :  Huss, 
and  the  sect  which  took  bis  name,  demanded  that  it  should  be 
administered  to  all  '4n  both  forms."  Thus  the  cup  or  sacra- 
raental  chalice,  became  the  symbol  of  the  latter,  in  the  struggle 
which  foUowed. 

The  first  consequence  of  the  preaching  of  Huss  was  a  di- 
vision  between  the  Bohemians  and  Germans,  in  the  University 
of  Prague.  The  Germans  took  the  part  of  Rome,  bat  the  Bo- 
hemians secured  the  support  of  king  Wenzel  through  bis  queen, 
who  was  a  foUower  of  Uuss,  and  maintained  their  ascendency. 
Thereupon  the  German  professors  and  students,  numbering 
5,000,  lefb  Prague  in  a  body,  in  1409,  and  migrated  to  Leipzig, 
where  they  founded  a  new  University.  These  matters  were 
reported  to  the  Roman  Pope,  who  immediately  excommunicated 
Huss  and  bis  followers.  Soon  afterwards,  the  Pope  (John  XXIIL), 
desiring  to  subdue  the  king  of  Naples,  ofifered  pardons  and  in- 
dulgences  for  crimes  to  all  who  would  take  up  arms  on  bis 
side.  Huss  and  Jerome  preached  against  this  as  an  abomination, 
and  the  latter  publicly  burned  the  Popels  bull  in  the  streets  of 
Prague.  The  conflict  now  became  so  fierce  that  Wenzel 
banished  both  from  the  city ,  many  of  Busses  friends  among 
the  clergy  feil  away  from  him,  and  he  offered  to  submit  bis  doc- 
trines  to  a  general  Council  of  the  Church. 

Such  a  Council,  in  fact,  was  then  demanded  by  all  Christen - 
dom.  The  intelligent  classes  in  all  countries  feit  that  the  de- 
moralization  caused  by  the  corruption  of  the  clergy  and  the 
scandalous  quarreis  of  three  rival  Popes  could  no  longer  be 
endured.  The  Council  at  Pisa,  in  1409,  liad  onJy  made  matters 
worse  by  adding  another  Pope  to  the  two  at  Home  and  Avig- 
non;  for,  although  it  claimed  the  highest  Spiritual  authority  on 
earth,  it  was  not  obeyed.    The  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 


What  did  he  advocate?  How  did  the  Popes  order  the  saorament  to  he 
administered?  What  did  Hase  demand?  What  became  the  symbol  of  bis 
party?  What  was  the  first  conseqnence  of  bis  preaching?  How  were  the 
parties  divided,  and  which  was  sacoessfal?  Wliat  did  the  Germans  then  do? 
What  conrse  did  the  Pope  take?  What  further  aot  did  Huss  and  Jerome 
oppose?  What  was  the  consequence?  What  was  demanded  by  Ghristendom, 
and  why?    What  had  the  Council  of  Pisa  done? 
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Paris  called  upon  the  Emperor  Sigismund  to  move  in  favor  of 
a  new  Council;  all  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  promised 
their  support,  and  finally  one  of  the  Popes,  John  XXIIL,  being 
driven  from  Rome,  was  persuaded  to  agree,  so  that  a  grand 
CEcumenical  Council,  with  authority  over  the  Papacy,  was 
summoned  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Constance,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1414. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  imposing  assembÜes  ever  held  in 
Europe.  Pope  John  XXIIL  personally  appeared,  accompanied 
by  600  Italians ;  the  other  two  Popes  sent  ambassadors  to  re- 
present  their  interests.  The  patriachs  of  Jerusalem,  Constan- 
tinople  and  Aquileia,  the  Grand -Masters  of  the  knightly  Or- 
ders, 33  Cardinais,  20  Archbishops,  200  Bishops  and  many 
thousand  priests  and  monks,  were  present.  Then  came  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  the  representatives  of  all  Christian  powers, 
including  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  and  even  an  envoy  from 
the  Turkish  Sultan ,  with  1 600  princes  and  their  foUowers. 
The  entire  concourse  of  strangers  at  Constance  was  computed 
at  150,000,  and  thirty  different  languages  were  heard  at  the 
same  time.  A  writer  of  the  day  thus  describes  the  charac- 
teristics  of  the  four  principal  races :  "The  Germans  are  impe- 
tuous,  but  have  much  endurance,  the  French  are  boastful  and 
arrogant,  the  English  prompt  and  sagacious ,  and  the  Italians 
subtle  and  intriguing.*'  Gamblers,  mountebanks  and  dramatic 
performers  were  also  on  band ;  great  toumaments ,  races  and 
banquets  were  constantly  held;  yet,  although  the  Council 
lasted  four  years,  there  was  no  disturbance  of  the  public  örder, 
no  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  no  epidemic  diseases  in 
the  crowded  camps. 

The  professed  objects  of  the  Council  were :  a  reformation 
of  the  Church,  its  reorganization  under  a  single  head,  and  the 
suppression  of  heresy.  The  members  were  divided  into  four 
"Nations" — the  German,  including  the  Bohemians,  Hungarians, 


Who  demanded  a  new  Ooanoil»  by  wbom  wa«  it  called,  when  and  whexe? 
What  was  its  character?  How  were  the  Popes  represented?  Mention  some 
of  the  other  personages  who  came.  What  was  the  nvmber  of  pwrsons,  and 
languages  spoken?  How  were  the  principal  races  described?  What  other 
choraoters  came?  What  were  the  remarkable  featnres  of  the  assembly?  What 
was  the  professed  object  of  the  Council? 
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Poles,  Bussians  and  Greeks;  the  French^  including  Normans, 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese;  the  English,  including  Irish,  Scotch, 
Danes,  Norwegians  and  Swedes;  and  the  Italians,  embracing 
all  the  düOEerent  States,  from  the  Alps  to  Sicily.  Each  of  these 
nations  held  its  own  separate  Convention,  and  cast  a  single 
vote,  so  that  no  measure  could  be  carried,  nnless  three  of  the 
fonr  nations  were  in  favor  of  it.  Germany  and  England 
advocated  the  reformation  of  the  Ghurch,  as  the  first  and  most 
important  question ;  France  and  Italy  cared  only  to  have  the 
quarrel  of  the  Popes  settled ,  and  finally  persuaded  England 
to  join  them.  Thns  the  reformation  was  postponed ,  and  that 
was,  practically,  the  end  of  it. 

As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  all  three  of  the  Popes 
would  be  deposed  by  the  Goancil ,  John  XXIII.  fled  from  Gon- 
stance  in  disguise,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Hapsburg  Duke, 
Frederick  of  Anstria.  Both  were  captored ;  the  Pope ,  whose 
immorality  had  already  made  him  infamous,  was  imprisoned 
at  Heidelberg,  and  Frederick  was  declared  to  have  forfeited 
bis  lands.  Although  Austria  was  afterwards  restored  to  him, 
al]  the  Hapsburg  territory  lying  between  Zürich,  the  Rhino 
and  the  Lake  of  Gonstance  was  given  to  Switzerland,  and  has 
remained  Swiss  ever  since.  A  second  Pope,  Gregory  XU.,  now 
voluntarily  abdicated,  but  the  third,  Benedict  XIII.,  refused 
to  follow  the  example,  and  maintained  a  sort  of  Papal  au- 
thority  in  Spain  until  bis  death.  The  Gouncil  elected  a 
member  of  the  lamily  of  Gofonna,  in  Rome,  who  took  the 
name  of  Martin  Y.  He  was  no  sooner  chosen  and  installed  in 
his  Office  than,  without  awaiting  the  decrees  of  the  Gouncil, 
he  began  to  conclude  separate  "Goncordats*'  (agreements)  with 
the  princes.  Thus  the  chief  object  of  the  Gouncil  was  already 
thwarted,  and  the  four  nations  took  up  the  question  of  sup- 
pressing  heresy. 

Huss,  to  whom  the  Emperor  had  sent  a  safe-conduct  for 
the  journey  to  and  from  Gonstance,  and  was  escorted  by  three 


In  wbat  maimer  was  it  cÜTided  into  *<*Nation8>'?  How  did  these  rote? 
What  did  Oermanjr  and  England  advoeate,  and  how  was  it  prevented?  What 
was  Pope  John  XXIIL's  oourse?  What  was  done  with  him  and  Frederick  of 
Anstriaf  What  territory  did  Switzerland  gain?  How  did  the  other  Popes 
act?  Who  was  elected?  What  was  Martin  V.^s  first  course?  What  qnestion 
was  then  taken  up? 
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Bobemian  knights,  was  favorably  received  by  the  people,  on 
the  way.  Ue  reacbed  Gonstance  in  November,  1414,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  —  before  any  examination  —  arrested  and 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  so  foul  tbat  he  became  seriously  ill. 
Sigismund  insisted  that  he  should  be  released,  but  the  car- 
dinals  and  bishops  were  so  embittered  against  him  that  they 
defied  the  Emperor's  authority.  All  that  the  latter  could  (or 
did)  do  for  him ,  was  to  procure  for  him  a  trial ,  which  began 
on  the  7th  of  June,  1415.  But  instead  of  a  trial,  it  was  a  sa- 
vage  farce.  He  was  accused  of  the  absurdest  doctrines,  among 
others  of  asserting  that  there  were  four  Gods,  and  every  time 
he  attempted  to  speak  in  bis  own  defence,  bis  voice  was  drowned 
by  the  outcries  of  the  bishops  and  priests.  He  ofiered  to  re- 
nounce  any  doctrine  he  had  taught,  if  it  were  proved  contrary 
to  the  Gospel  of  Ghrist ;  but  this  proposition  was  received  with 
derision.  He  was  simply  offered  the  choice  between  instantly 
denying  all  that  he  held  as  truth  or  being  burned  at  the  stake 
as  a  heretic. 

On  the  -ßth  of  July,  the  Gouncil  assembled  in  the  Gathe- 
dral  of  Gonstance.  Aüet  mass  had  been  celebrated,  Huss,  who 
had  steadfastly  refused  to  recant,  was  led  before  the  congrega- 
tion  of  priests  and  princes,  and  clothed  as  a  priest,  to  make 
bis  condemnation  more  solemn.  A  bishop  read  the  charges 
against  him,  but  every  attempt  he  made  to  speak  was  forcibly 
silenced.  Once,  however,  he  raised  bis  voice  and  demanded 
the  fair  hearing  which  had  been  promised,  and  to  obtain  which 
he  had  aocepted  the  Emperor's  protection, — ^fixing  his  eyes 
sternly  upon  Sigismund,  who  could  not  help  blushing  with 
shame.  The  sacramental  cup  was  then  placed  in  Huss's  hands, 
and  immediately  snatched  from  him  with  the  words :  "  Thou 
accursed  Judas!  we  take  from  thee  this  cup,  wherein  the  blood 
of  Ghrist  is  offered  up  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins!"  to  which 
Huss  replied:  ^'I  trust  that  to-day  I  shall  drink  of  this  cup 


How  was  Hubs  brought  to  Gonstance?  How  was  h«  treated  after  his  ar- 
rival?  What  did  Sigismund  demand,  and  who  prevented  it?  When  did  Hasses 
trial  commence,  and  what  was  it  ?  Of  what  was  he  accused,  and  how  treated  ? 
What  offer  did  he  make  ?  What  choice  was  given  him  ?  When,  and  in  what 
manner,  was  he  condemned?  What  occurred  between  him  and  Sigismund? 
Belate  the  incident  of  the  cup. 
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in  ihe  Eingdom  of  God/'  Each  article  of  bis  priestly  dresa 
was  stripped  from  him  with  a  new  curse,  and  when,  finally, 
all  had  been  renioved,  bis  soul  was  solemnly  commended  to 
tbe  Deyil;  wbereupon  be  excUimed:^  "And  I  commend  it  to 
my  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Huss  was  pablicly  bumed  to  deatb  tbe  same  day.  On  ar- 
riving  ab  tbe  stake  be  knelt  and  prayed  so  fervently,  tbat  tbe 
common  people  began  to  doubt  wbetber  be  really  was  a 
beretic  Being  again  offered  a  cbance  to  retract,  be  declared 
in  a  loud  voice  tbat  be  woruld  seal  by  bis  deatb  tbe  trutb  of 
all  be  bad  taugbt.  After  tbe  torcb  bad  been  applied  to  tbe 
pile,  be  was  beard  to  cry  out,  tbree  times,  from  tbe  midst  of 
tbe  flames:  *^ Jesus  Gbrist,  son  of  tbe  Living  God,  bave  mercy 
upon  me  V^  Tben  bis  voice  failed,  and  in  a  sbort  time  notbing 
was  left  of  tbe  body  of  tbe  immortal  martyr,  except  a  bandful 
of  asbes  wbicb  were  tbrown  into  tbe  Rbine. 

Huss's  friend,  Jerome,  wbo  came  to  Constance  on  tbe  ex- 
press  promise  of  tbe  Council  tbat  be  sbould  not  be  imprisoned 
before  a  fair  bearing,  was  tbrown  into  a  dungeon  as  soon  as 
be  arrived,  and  so  broken  down  by  sickness  and  cruelty  tbat 
in  September,  1415,  be  promised  to  give  up  bis  doctrines. 
But  be  soon  recovered  from  tbis  weakness,  declared  anew  tbe 
trutb  of  all  be  bad  taugbt,  and  defended  bimself  before  tbe 
Council  in  a  Speech  of  remarkable  power  and  eloquence.  He 
was  condemned,  and  burned  at  tbe  stake  on  tbe  SOtb  of  May, 
1416. 

The  fate  of  Huss  and  Jerome  created  an  instant  and  fierce 
excitement  among  tbe  Bobemians.  An  address,  defending  them 
against  tbe  charge  of  heresy  and  protesting  againist  tbe  in- 
justice  and  barbarity  of  tbe  Council,  was  signed  by  four  or 
five  bundred  nobles,  and  forwarded  to  Constance.  Tbe  only 
result  was  tbat  tbe  Council  decreed  tbat  no  safe-conduct  could 
be  allowed  to  protect  a  beretic,  tbat  the  University  of  Prague 
must  be  reorganized,  and  tbe  strongest  measures  applied  to 
suppress  tbe  Hussite  doctrines  in  Bobemia.    Tbis  was  a  de- 


How -^as  be  flnally  cnrsed?  What  happened  at  the  stake?  Wfaat  declara- 
tiOQ  did  Haas  make?  How  did  he  finally  die?  How  was  Jerome  treated,  and 
what  did  he  do?  Wbat  was  his  end?  What  was  the  effeot  of  thete  execn- 
tions  ?  What  address  was  sent  to  the  Goanoil,  and  by  whom?  What  did  the 
CoancU  deoree,  in  answer? 
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fiance  which  the  BohemiaDS  courageously  accepted.  Men  of 
all  classes  united  in  prodaimiDg  that  the  doctrines  of  Hnss 
should  be  freely  taaght  and  that  no  Inderdict  of  the  Church 
should  be  enforced:  the  üniversity,  and  even  Wenzel's  qneen, 
Sophia,  favored  this  movement ,  which  soon  became  so  power- 
ful  that  all  priests  who  refused  to  administer  the  sacrament 
"in  both  forma"  were  driven  from  their  churches. 

The  Council  sat  at  Constance  nntil  May,  1418,  when  it 
was  disRolved  by  Pope  Martin  Y.  without  having  accomplished 
anything  whatever  tending  to  a  permanent  reformation  of 
the  Church.  The  only  political  event  of  importance  during 
this  time  was  a  business  transaction  of  Sigismund's,  the  re- 
sults  of  which ,  reaching  to  our  day ,  have  decided  the  fate  of 
Germany.  In  1411 ,  the  Emperor  was  in  great  need  of  ready 
mony,  and  borrowed  100,000  florins  of  Frederick  of  Hohen- 
zollern,  the  Burgrave  {Burggraf^  "Count  of  the  Castle")  of 
Nuremberg,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Hohenzollem  who  had 
helped  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  to  the  Imperial  crown.  Sigismund 
gave  his  creditor  a  mortgage  on  the  territory  of  Brandenburg, 
which  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  great  disorder.  Frederick  at 
once  removed  thither,  and,  in  his  own  private  interests,  under- 
took  to  goveru  the  country.  He  showed  so  much  ability ,  and 
was  so  successful  in  quelling  the  robber-knights  and  establish- 
ing  Order,  that  in  1415  Sigismund  ofiered  to  seil  him  the  so- 
vereignty  of  Brandenburg  (which  made  him,  at  the  same  time, 
an  Elector  of  the  Empire),  for  the  additional  sum  of  300,000 
gold  florins.  Frederick  accepted  the  terms,  and  settled  per- 
manently  in  the  little  State  which  afterwards  became  Prussia, 
of  which  his  own  lineal  descendants  are  now  the  rulers. 

"When  the  Council  of  Constance  was  dissolved ,  Sigismund 
hastened  to  Hungary  to  carry  on  a  new  war  with  the  Turks, 
who  were  already  extending  their  conquests  along  the  Danube. 
The  Hussites  in  Bohemia  employed  this  opportunity  to  or- 
ganize  themselves  for  resistance;  40,000  of  them,  in  July, 


How  did  the  Bohemians  meet  this  action?  How  was  their  resistance  mani- 
fosted?  When  was  the  Goancil  dissolved?  What  business  transaction  did 
Sigismand  make?  Who  was  Frederick  of  Hohenzollem?  How  did  Frederick 
pnoceed  in  Brandenburg?  What  terms  were  made?  Of  what  nation  was  this 
the  beginning?    What  was  Sigismund's  next  measure? 
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1419,  assembled  on  a  mountain  to  which  they  gare  the  name 
of  **Tabor/*  and  chose  as  tbeir  leader  a  nobleman  who  was 
sumamed  ZisTca,  "the  one-eyed."  The  excitement  soon  rose 
to  such  a  pitcb  that  several  monasteries  were  etormed  and 
pluudered.  King  Wenzel  arrested  some  of  the  ringleaders, 
bat  this  only  inflamed  the  spirit  of  the  people.  They  fonned 
a  procession  in  Prague,  marched  through  the  city,  carrying  the 
sacramental  cup  at  their  head,  and  took  forcible  possession  of 
several  churches.  When  they  halted  before  the  city-hall,  to 
demand  the  release  of  their  imprisoned  brethren ,  stones  were 
thrown  at  them  from  the  Windows,  whereupon  they  broke  into 
the  building  and  horled  the  Burgomaster  and  six  other  offi- 
cials  npon  the  upheld  spears  of  those  below.  The  news  of  this 
event  so  exited  Wenzel  that  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy, 
and  died  two  weeks  afiterwards. 

The  Hussites  were  already  divided  into  two  parties ,  one 
moderate  in  its  demands,  called  the  "Calixtines,"  from  the 
Latin  calix,  a  chalice,  which  was  their  symbol,  the  other  ra- 
dical  and  fanatic,  called  the  "Taborites,"  who  proclaimed  their 
Separation  from  the  Ghurch  of  Rome  and  a  new  system  of 
brotherly  equality  through  which  they  expected  to  establish 
the  IVIillenium  npon  earth.  The  exigencies  of  their  Situation 
obliged  these  two  parties  to  unite  in  common  defence  against 
the  forces  of  the  Ghurch  and  the  Empire,  during  the  sixteen 
years  of  war  which  foUowed;  but  they  always  remained  sepa- 
rated  in  their  religious  views,  and  mutually  intolerant.  Ziska, 
who  called  himself  "John  Ziska  of  the  Chalice,  Commander  in 
the  hope  of  God  of  the  Taborites,''  had  been  a  friend  and  was 
an  ardent  foUower  of  Huss.  He  was  an  old  man,  bald-headed, 
short,  broad-shouldered ,  with  a  deep  furrow  across  bis  brow, 
an  enormous  aquiline  nose,  and  a  short  red  moustache.  In 
bis  genius  for  military  Operations,  he  ranks  among  the  great 
Commanders  of  the  world ;  bis  quickness,  energy  and  inventive 


How  and  when  did  the  Hussites  organise?  Who  was  their  leader?  What 
foUowed?  Bescribe  the  occurrence  in  Prague?  How  did  this  affect  the  Ex- 
Emperor  Wenzel?  Into  what  parties  were  the  Hussites  divided?  What  was 
their  character?  Why  did  they  nnite,  how  long,  and  how  did  they  remain 
■eparated?    Who  was  Ziska?    What  was  his  personal  appearance? 
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talent  were  marvellous,  but  at  the  same  time  he  knew  neitlier 
tolerance  nor  mercy. 

Ziska's  first  policy  was  to  arm  the  Bohemians.  He  intro- 
duced  among  them  the  "thunder-guns" — smali  field-pieces, 
which.had  been  first  used  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  between 
England  and  France,  three  years  before;  he  shod  the  farmers* 
flails  with  iron,  and  taught  them  to  crack  hebnets  and  armor 
with  iron  maces;  and  he  invented  a  System  of  constructing 
temporary  fortresses  by  bindiDg  strong  wagons  together  with 
iron  chains.  Sigismund  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  formidable  character  of  the  movement,  until  the  end  of  bis 
war  with  the  Turks,  some  months  afterwards,  and  he  then  per- 
suaded  the  Pope  to  summon  all  Christendom  to  a  Crusade 
against  Bohemia.  During  the  year  1420  a  foroe  of  100,000 
soldiers  was  collected,  and  Sigismund  marched  at  their  head 
to  Prague.  The  Hussites  met  bim  with  the  demaud  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  foUowing  articles:  1. — The  word  of  God  to 
be  freely  preached ;  2. — The  sacfament  to  be  administered  in 
both  forms;  3. — The  clergy  to  possess  no  property  or  tem- 
poral authority;  4. — All  sins  to  be  punished  by  the  proper 
authorities.  Sigismund  was  ready  to  accept  these  articles  as 
the  price  of  their  Submission,  but  the  Papal  Legate  forbade 
the  agreement,  and  war  foUowed. 

On  the  Ist  of  November,  1420,  the  "Crusaders"  were  to- 
tally  defeated  by  Ziska ,  and  all  Bohemia  was  soon  relieved  of 
their  presence.  The  dispute  between  the  moderates  and  the 
radicals  broke  out  again;  the  idea  of  a  Community  of  pro- 
perty began  to  prevail  among  the  Taborites ,  and  most  of  the 
Bohemian  nobles  refused  to  act  with  them.  Ziska  left  Prague 
with  bis  troops  and  for  a  time  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of 
suppressing  all  Opposition  through  the  country,  with  fire  and 
Bword.  He  burned  no  less  than  550  convents  and  monasteries, 
slaying  the  priests  and  monks  who  refused  to  accept  the  new 
doctrines ;  but  he  proceeded  with  equal  severity  against  a  new 


What  were  his  äbilities?  How  did  be  first  arm  and  organize  the  Hussites? 
What  measure  did  Sigismiind  adopt  against  them  ?  What  force  was  collectedl, 
and  when?  What  did  the  Hussites  demand?  Who  prevented  an  agreement? 
How  and  when  was  the  invasion  terminated?  What  dispute  arose,  and  what 
were  its  consequences? 
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aect  callod  tlie  Adamitea,  who  were  endeavoring  to  restoro 
Paradise  hy  livin^  witbout  clotlies.    While  besiegiDg  tbe  town 


of  Rabj,  an  arrow  destrojed  bis  remaining  eye,  yet  he  con- 
tinued  to  plan  batÜes  and  siegea  as  before.  The  veiy  name 
of  the  blind  wamor  became  a  terror  througbout  Genuanj. 

Wlwt  <lid  Ziika  do,  on  hU  DUioh  tbrongb  Bohamla;  What  bappeued  to  hiail 
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In  September,  1421,  a  second  Crusade  of  200,000  men, 
commanded  by  five  German  Electors,  entered  Bohemia  from 
the  west.  It  bad  been  planned  tbat  tbe  Emperor  Sigismund, 
assisted  by  Duke  Albert  of  Austria,  to  wbom  he  had  given  bis 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  who  was  now  also  supported  by 
many  of  the  Bohemian  nobles,  should  invade  the  country  from 
the  east,  at  exactly  the  same  time.  The  Hussites  were  thus 
to  be  crushed  between  the  Upper  and  the  nether  millstones. 
But  the  blind  Ziska,  nothing  daunted,  led  bis  wagons,  bis  flail- 
men  and  mace-wielders  against  the  Electors,  whose  troops  be- 
gan  to  fly  before  them.  No  battle  was  fought;  the  200,000 
Crusaders  were  scattered  in  all  directions,  and  lost  beavily 
during  their  retreat.  Then  Ziska  wheeled  about  and  marched 
against  Sigismund ,  who  was  late  in  making  bis  appearance. 
The  two  armies  met  on  the  8th  of  January,  1422,  and  the 
Hussite  yictory  was  so  complete  that  the  Emperor  narrowly 
escaped  falling  into  their  hands.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
that  they  should  consider  themselves  to  be  the  chosen  people 
of  God,  after  such  astonishing  successes. 

At  this  juncture,  Prince  Witold  of  Lithuania,  supported 
by  king  Jagello  of  Poland,  ofifered  to  accept  the  four  articles 
of  the  Hussites,  provided  they  would  give  bim  the  crown  of 
Bohemia.  The  Moderates  were  all  in  bis  favor,  and  even  Ziska 
left  the  Taborites  when ,  true  to  their  republican  principles, 
they  refused  to  accept  Witold's  proposition.  The  Separation 
between  the  two  parties  of  the  Hussites  was  now  complete. 
Witold  sent  bis  nephew  Koribut,  who  swore  to  maintain 
the  four  articles,  and  was  installed  at  Prague,  as  '^Yicegerent 
of  Bohemia.'*  Thereupon  Sigismund  made  such  representations 
to  king  Jagello  of  Poland ,  that  Koribut  was  soon  recalled  by 
bis  uncle.  About  the  same  time  a  third  Crusade  was  arranged, 
and  Frederick  of  Brandenburg  (the  HohenzoUern)  selected  to 
command  it ,  but  the  plan  failed  from  lack  of  support.  The 
dissensions  among  the  Hussites  became    fiercer  than  ever; 


When  was  tho  Second  Gnisade,  and  how  atrong?  What  was  8igiamnnd*8 
plan,  to  Support  it?  In  what  manner  was  Ziska  vietorions?  What  was  the 
resnlt  of  his  march  against  Sigismund?  What  did  the  Hussites  consider 
themselves?  What  offer  was  made  to  the  Hassites,  and  by  whom?  What 
Separation  followed?  How  was  the  new  arrangoment  broken  up?  What  was 
the  luok  of  the  third  Crusade? 
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Ziska  was  at  one  time  on  the  point  of  attacking  Pragae,  bat 
the  leaders  of  the  moderate  party  succeeded  in  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  him ,  and  he  entered  the  city  in  triumph. 
In  October,  1424,  while  marching  against  Duke  Albert  of 
Austria,  who  had  invaded  Moravia,  he  feil  a  victim  to  the  pla- 
gue. Even  after  death  he  continued  to  terrify  the  German 
soldiers,  who  believed  that  his  skin  had  been  made  into  a 
drum,  and  still  called  the  Hussites  to  battle. 

A  majority  of  the  Taborites  elected  a  priest,  called  Pro- 
copius  the  Great,  as  their  Commander  in  Ziska's  stead;  the 
others,  who  thenceforth  styled  themselves  '^Orphans,"  united 
under  another  priest,  Procopius  the  Little.  The  approach  of 
another  Imperial  army,  in  1426,  compelled  them  to  forget 
their  differences,  and  the  result  was  a  splendid  victory  over 
their  enemies.  Procopius  the  Great  then  invaded  Austria 
and  Silesia,  which  he  laid  waste  without  mercy.  The  Pope 
called  di,fourfh  Crusade,  which  met  the  same  fate  as  the  for- 
mer ones :  the  united  armies  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves ,  the 
Elector  Frederick  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony, 
200,000  strong,  were  utterly  defeated,  and  fled  in  disorder, 
leaving  an  enormous  quantity  of  stores  and  munitions  of  war 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bohemians. 

Procopius,  who  was  almost  the  equal  of  Ziska  as  a  mili- 
tary  leader,  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  unite  the 
Hussites  in  one  religious  body.  In  order  to  prevent  their  dis- 
sensions  from  becoming  dangerous  to  the  common  cause,  he 
kept  the  soldiers  of  all  sects  under  his  command ,  and  under- 
took  üerce  invasions  into  Bavaria,  Saxony  and  Brandenburg, 
which  made  the  Hussite  name  a  terror  to  all  Germany.  During 
these  expeditions  one  hundred  towns  were  destroyed,  more 
than  fifleen  hundred  yillages  burned,  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
inhabitants  slain,  and  such  quantities  of  plunder  coUected  that 
it  was  impossible  to  transport  the  whole  of  it  to  Bohemia. 
Frederick  of  Brandenburg  and  several  other  princes  were  com- 


What  was  the  rMolt  of  the  dissensions  among  the  Hussites?  When  and 
how  did  Ziska  die?  What  story  was  spread?  What  leaders  were  ohosen  in 
his  stead?  When  were  they  Tictorioas?  What  did  Procopius  the  Great  then 
do?  Descrlbe  the  Fourth  Orasade.  What  did  Procopius  attempt?  How  did 
he  keep  np  his  military  strength?    What  did  he  aohieve,  in  his  invasions? 
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pelled  to  pay  heavy  tributes  to  the  Hussites:  the  Empire  was 
thoroughly  humiliated,  the  people  weary  of  slaughter,  yet  the 
Pope  refused  even  to  call  a  Council  for  the  discussion  of  the 
dif&culty. 

As  for  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  he  had  grown  tired  of  the 
quarrel,  long  before.  Leaving  the  other  German  States  to 
iight  Bohemia,  he  withdrew  to  Uungary  and  for  some  years 
found  enough  to  do,  in  repelling  the  inroads  of  the  Turks. 
It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1431,  when  there 
was  peace  along  the  Dan  übe,  that  he  took  any  measures  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  Hussite  war.  Pope  Martin  V.  was  dead, 
and  his  suocessor,  Eugene  IV.,  reluctantly  consented  to  call  a 
Council  to  meet  at  Basel.  First,  however,  he  insisted  on  aßfth 
Crusade,  which  was  proclaimed  for  the  complete  extermination 
of  the  Hussites.  The  German  princes  made  a  last  and  des- 
perate efibrt:  an  army  of  130,000  men,  40,000  of  whora  were 
cavalry,  was  brought  together,  under  the  command  of  Fre- 
derick of  Brandenburg,  while  Albert  of  Austriawas  to  Sup- 
port it  by  invading  Bohemia  from  the  south. 

Procopius  and  his  dauntless  Hussites  met  the  Crusaders 
on  the  14th  of  August,  1431,  at  a  place  called  Thauss,  and 
won  another  of  their  marvellous  victories.  The  Imperial  army 
was  literally  cut  to  pieces:  8,000  wagons,  fiUed  with  provi- 
sions  and  munitions  of  war,  and  1 50  cannons,  were  left  upon 
the  field.  The  Hussites  marched  northward  to  the  Baltic,  and 
eastward  into  Hungary,  burning,  slaying  and  plundering  as 
they  went.  Even  the  Pope  now  yielded,  and  the  Hussites 
were  invited  to  attend  the  Council  at  Basel,  with  the  most  so- 
lemn  stipulations  in  regard  to  personal  safety  and  a  fair  dis- 
cussion of  their  demands.  Sigismund,  in  the  meautime,  had 
gone  to  Italy  and  been  crowned  Emperor  in  Rome ,  on  con- 
dition  of  showing  himself  publicly  as  a  personal  servant  of  the 
Pope.  He  spent  nearly  two  years  in  Italy,  leading  an  idle  and 


What,  now,  was  the  Position  of  the  Hassitea  to  the  Empire?  What  did 
Slgismand  do,  doring  this  time?  When  did  he  flnally  take  part  in  the  difü- 
culty?  What  did  the  Pope  do?  What  army  was  raised?  Under  whose  com- 
inaud?  When  and  where  was  the  battle  fought?  What  was  the  result?  What 
did  the  Hassites  next  do?  How  far  did  the  Pope  yield?  What  invitation 
was  giren? 
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immoral  life,  and  went  bi(^k  to  Germany  when  bis  money  was 
exhausted. 

In  1433,  finally,  three  hundred  Hnseites,  hcaded  by  Pro- 
copius,  appeared  in  Basel.  They  demanded  nothing  more  than 
the  acceptance  of  the  four  articles  upon  which  they  had  united 
in  1420;  but  after  seven  weeks  of  talk,  during  which  the 
Council  agreed  upon  nothing  and  promised  nothing,  they 
marched  away,  after  stating  that  any  further  negotiation 
must  be  carried  on  in  Prague.  This  course  compelled  the 
Council  to  act ;  an  embassy  was  appointed,  which  proceeded  to 
Prague,  and  on  the  30th  of  November,  the  same  year,  con- 
cluded  a  treaty  with  the  Hussites.  The  four  demands  were 
granted,  but  each  with  a  condition  attached  which  gave  the 
Church  a  chance  to  regain  its  lost  power.  For  this  reason, 
the  Taborites  and  ^^Orphans"  refused  to  accept  the  compact; 
the  moderate  party  united  with  the  nobles  and  undertook  to 
suppress  the  fdiflner  by  force.  A  fierce  internal  w&r  followed, 
but  it  was  of  short  duration.  In  1434,  the  Taborites  were 
defeated,  their  fortified  mountain  taken,  Procopius  the  Great 
and  the  Little  were  both  slain,  and  the  members  of  the  sect 
dispersed.  •  The  Bohemian  Reformation  was  never  again  danger- 
ous  to  the  Church  of  Bome. 

The  Emperor  Sigismund ,  after  proclaiming  a  general  am- 
nesty,  entered  Prague  in  1436.  He  made  some  attempt  to 
restore  order  and  prosperity  to  the  devastated  country,  but 
bis  measures  in  favor  of  the  Church  provoked  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  in  which  bis  second  wife,  the  Empress  Barbara, 
was  implicated.  Being  wamed  by  bis  son-in-law,  Duke  Albert 
of  Austria,  he  left  Prague  for  Hungary.  On  reaching  Znaim, 
the  capital  of  Moravia,  he  feit  the  approach  of  death,  where- 
upon,  after  namtng  Albert  bis  successor,  he  had  himself  clothed 
in  bis  Imperial  robes  and  seated  in  a  chair,  so  that,  after  a 
worthless  life,  he  was  able  to  die  in  great  state,  on  the  9th  of 


Where  was  Sigismund?  Who  went  to  Basel,  when,  and  what  did  they 
demaud?  What  was  the  result  of  the  conferenoe?  What  coorse  did  the  Coan< 
eil  then  take?  In  what  fonn  were  the  Hussite  demands  granted?  What  par> 
ties  refused  to  accept  the  treaty?  What  followed?  When,  and  how  did  the 
war  end?  Wlien  did  Sigismund  come  to  Prague?  What  did  he  attempt? 
What  provoked  a  conspiracy  against  him  ?    Who  was  implicated  ? 
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December,  1437.  With  him  expired.the  Luxemburg  dynastj, 
after  having  weakened,  distracted,  humiliated  and  almost 
ruined  Germany,  for  exactly  ninety  years. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  HAFSBÜBO  DYNA8TY. 

(1438—1493.) 

Albert  of  Austria  Chosen  Emperor.->Hi8  Short  Beign.— Frederick  III.  Bucceeds. 
— His  Gharacter.— The  Council  of  Basel.— The  Freuoh  Mercenariea  and  the 
SwisB.—- The  Suabian  Gities. — George  Podiebrad  in  Bohemia  and  John 
Hunyädi  in  Hungaiy. — Gondition  of  the  Oerman  Empire.— LoBsea  of  the 
Oerman  Order. — Bise  of  Burgundy. — Charles  the  Boi^  and  his  Plans. — 
The  Battles  of  Orandson  and  Morat.— Death  of  Charles  the  Bold.— Mar- 
riage  of  Maximilian  of  Hapsburg  and  Mary  of  Burgundy.— Frederiok  HI.*« 
Troubles.— Aid  of  the  Suabian  Cities.— Maximilian's  Humüiation.— Frede- 
rick's  Death. — The  Fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire. — Qutenberg'ft  Invention  of 
Printing. 

The  German  Electors  seemed  to  be  acting  coutrary  to 
their  usual  policy,  when,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1438,  they  un- 
animously  voted  for  Albert  of  Austria,  who  became  Emperor 
as  Albert  II.  With  him  commences  the  Hapsburg  dynasty, 
which  kept  sole  possession  of  the  Imperial  office  until  Francis  IL 
gave  up  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  1806.  Albert  II. 
was  Duke  of  Austria,  and,  as  the  heir  of  Sigismund,  he  was 
also  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  consequently  the  power 
of  his  house  was  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Ger- 
man prince ;  but  the  Electors  were  influenced  by  the  considera- 
tion  that  his  territories  lay  mostly  outside  of  Germany  pro- 
per ,  that  they  were  in  a  condition  which  would  demand  all 
his  time  and  energy,  and  therefore  the  other  States  and  prin- 


Where,  how,  and  in  what  manner  did  he  die?  What  expired  with  bimi 
How  long  had  it  endnred? 

Whom  did  the  Electors  next  choose,  and  when?  What  dynasty  oomroenced 
with  him?  How  long  did  it  last?  Who  was  Albert  II.,  and  what  was  his 
power? 
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cipalitles  would  probably  be  left  to  themselves ,  as  they  had 
been  under  Sigismund«  Nothing  is  more  evident  inthe  history 
of  Germany,  from  first  to  last,  than  the  Opposition  of  tbe  rul- 
ing  prinoes  to  any  close  political  union,  of  a  national  cbarac- 
ter,  but  it  was  seldom  so  selfishly  and  sbamelessly  manifested 
as  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  events  of  Albert  II.*s  short  reign  are  not  important. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  strong  cbaracter,  honest 
and  well-meaning ,  but  a  new  war  with  the  Turks  called  him 
to  Hungary  soon  afber  bis  accession  to  the  throne,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  interests  of  the  Empire  in  the  hands  of 
bis  Chancellor,  Schlick,  a  man  who  shared  bis  views  but  could 
not  exercise  the  same  authority  over  the  princes.  Before  any- 
thing  could  be  accomplished ,  Albert  died  in  Hungary,  in  Oc- 
tober,  1439,  in  the  42d  year  of  bis  age.  He  left  one  son,  La- 
dislas,  an  infant,  bom  a  few  days  after  bis  death. 

The  Electors  again  met,  and  in  February,  1440,  unani- 
mously  chose  Albertus  cousin ,  Frederick  of  Styria  and  Carin- 
thia,  who,  after  waiting  three  months  before  he  could  make 
up  bis  mind,  ünally  accepted,  anjl  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  as  Frederick  HL  His  indolence,  eccentricity  and  pedantic 
stiffness  seemed  to  promise  just  such  a  wooden  figure-head  as 
the  princes  required :  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  other  reason 
for  the  sel^ction.  He  was  more  than  a  ser^nt,  he  was  almost 
an  abject  slave  of  the  Papal  power,  and  his  secretary,  ^neas 
Sylvius  (who  afterwards  became  Pope  as  Pius  H.),  ruled  him 
whoUy  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  of  Bome ,  at  a  time  when 
a  majority  of  the  German  princes,  and  even  many  of  the  Bish- 
ops, were  endeavoring  to  effect  a  reformation. 

The  Council  at  Basel  had  not  adjourned  after  concluding 
the  Compact  of  Prague  with  the  Hussites.  The  desire  for  a 
correction  of  the  abuses  which  had  so  weakened  the  Spiri- 
tual authority  of  the  Church  was  strong  enough  to  compel  the 


Wbat  consideratioQ  influenced  the  Electon?  What  did  the  raling  princes 
always  oppose?  What  was  Albert  IL'b  character?  Whai  happened  at  the 
time  of  his  election?  Who  governed  in  his  absence?  When  and  where  did 
he  die?  Whom  did  he  leave?  When  did  the  Electors  meet,  and  whom  elect? 
Where  was  he  orovrned?  What  was  he?  Who  was  his  secretary,  and  what 
iutiuence  did  he  exercise?    What  movement  was  agitated,  at  the  time? 
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members  to  discuss  plans  of  reform.  Their  course  was  so 
distasteful  to  the  Pope,  Eugene  iy.,that  he  threatened  toexcom- 
mnnicate  the  Council,  which,  in  return ,  deposed  him  and  elec- 
ted  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoj,  who  took  the  name  of  Pope 
Felix  Y.  The  prospect  of  a  new  schism  distnrbed  the  Chris- 
tian World;  many  of  the  reigning  princes  refused  to  recognize 
Eugene  unless  he  would  grant  entire  freedom  to  the  Church 
in  Germanv,  and  he  would  have  probably  been  obliged  to 
yield ,  but  for  the  help  extended  to  him  by  Frederiek  III., 
under  the  influence  of  JEneas  Sylvius.  The  latter,  who  was 
no  less  unscrupulous  than  cunning,  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  work  of  reform  in  its  very  beginning.  By  the  Concordat 
of  Yienna,  in  1448,  Frederick  neutralized  the  action  of  the 
Council  and  restored  the  Papal  authority  in  its  most  despotic 
form.  Felix  Y.  was  forced  to  abdicate,  and  the  Council  of 
Basel — which  had  meanwhile  adjourned  to  Lausanne — was 
finally  dissolved,  after  a  Session  of  17  years. 

In  bis  political  course,  during  this  time,  Frederick  III.  was 
equally  infamous ,  but  less  successful.  After  making  a  tem- 
porary  arrangement  with  Hungary  and  Bohemia ,  he  deter- 
mined  to  recooquer  the  former  Hapsburg  possessions  from  the 
Swiss.  A  quarrel  between  Zürich  and  the  other  Cantons  seemed 
to  favor  bis  plan;  but,  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  troops 
in  Germany,  he  applied  to  Charles  VII.  of  France  for  5000  of 
the  latter's  mercenaries.  As  Charles,  with  the  help  of  Joan 
D'Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  had  just  victoriously  concluded 
bis  war  with  England,  he  had  plenty  of  men  to  spare;  so,  in- 
stead  of  5,000}  he  sent  30,000,  under  the  command  of  the 
Dauphin.  This  force  marched  into  Switzerland,  and  was  met, 
on  the  26th  of  August,  1444,  at  St.  James,  near  Basel,  by  an 
army  of  1600  devoted  Swiss,  every  man  of  whom  feil,  after  a 
battle  which  lasted  ten  hours.  The  French  were  so  crippled 
and  discouraged  that  they  tumed  back  and  for  months  affcer- 


What  happened  at  the  Conncil  of  Basel?  What  did  the  Pope  threaten? 
What  did  the  Conncil  then  do?  What  course  did  the  princes  take?  Who 
assisted  Pope  Eugene  IV.?  What  was  efTected  at  Vienna,  and  when?  What 
was  the  end  of  the  matter?  What  did  Frederick  III.  uezt  undertake?  Where 
did  he  applj  for  troops?  What  was  Charles  YII.'s  Situation?  When  and 
where  did  the  French  meet  the  Swiss?    What  was  the  result? 
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wards  laid  waste  Baden  and  Alsatia ;  so  that  only  Gennan  ter- 
ritory suffered  by  this  transaction. 

The  Suabian  dties,  inspired  by  the  heroic  attitude  of  the 
Swiss,  now  made  another  attempt  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  encroachment  of  the  reigning  princes  upon  their  ancient 
right&  For  two  years  a  fierce  war  was  waged  between  them 
and  the  latter,  who  were  headed  by  the  Hohenzollern  Count, 
Albert  Achilles  of  Brandenburg.  The  struggle  came  to  an 
end  in  1450,  and  so  greatly  to  the  disad  van  tage  of  the  cities 
that  the  people  of  Schaffhausen  annexed  themselves  and  their 
territory  to  Switzerland.  The  foUowing  year,  as  there  was  a 
temporary  peace,  Frederick  IIL  undertook  a  journey  to  Italy, 
with  an  escort  of  3,000  men.  His  object  was  to  be  crowned 
Emperor  at  Borne,  and  the  Pope  could  not  refuse  the  request 
of  such  an  obedient  servant,  especially  after  the  latter  had 
kissed  his  foot  and  appeared  publicly  as  his  groom.  He  was 
the  last  German  Emperor  who  amused  the  Roman  people  by 
playing  such  a  part.  During  the  year  he  spent  in  Italy  he 
avoided  Milan,  and  made  no  attempt  to  claim,  or  even  to  seil, 
any  of  the  former  Imperial  rights. 

Disturbances  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia  hastened  his  return 
to  Germany.  Both  countries  demanded  that  he  should  give  np 
the  boy  Ladislas,  son  of  Albert  11.,  whom  he  still  kept  with  him. 
In  Bohemia  George  Podiebrad,  a  Hussite  nobleman,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  government ;  in  Hungary  the  ruler  was  John  Hu- 
ny4di  (often  called  Hunniades  by  English  historians),  one  of 
the  most  heroic  and  illustrious  characters  in  Hungarian  an- 
nals.  The  Emperor  was  compelled  to  give  up  Austria  at  once 
to  Ladislas,  who,  at  the  age  of  16,  was  also  chosen  king  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  But  he  died  soon  afterwards,  in  1457, 
and  then  Mathew  Corvinus ,  the  son  of  Hunyadi,  was  elected 
king  by  the  Hungarians,  and  George  Podiebrad  by  the  Bohe* 
mians.    Even  Austria,  which  Frederick  attempted  to  retain, 


What  dld  the  Frenoh  do  afterwards  ?  What  attempt  did  the  Suabian  Ci- 
ties make?  How  long  was  the  war,  and  how  did  it  terminatc?  Describe 
Frederick  III.*8  Journey  to  Italy.  How  did  he  behave  there?  Wliat  recalled 
him?  What  was  demanded?  Who  gorerned  in  Bohemia?  Who  in  Hungary  ? 
What  was  the  Emperor  forced  to  do  ?    What  followed  the  death  of  Ladislas  ? 
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passed  partly  into  tbe  hands  of  his  brother  Albert.  The 
German  princes  looked  on  well-pleased,  and  saw  the  power  af 
the  Hapsborg  house  diminished;  only  its  cid  ally,  the  house  of 
HohenzoUem,  still  exhibited  an  active  friendship  for  Frede- 
rick III. 

The  condition  of  the  Empire,  at  this  time,  was  most  deplo- 
rable.  While  France,  England  and  Spain  were  increasing  their 
power  by  better  political  Organization,  Grermany  was  weakened 
by  an  almost  nnbroken  series  of  internal  wars.  The  340  in- 
dependent  Dukes,  Bishops,  Counts,  Abbots,  Barons  and  Cities, 
fought  or  made  peace,  leagued  themselves  together  or  separa- 
ted,  just  as  they  pleased.  So  wanton  became  the  spint  of  de- 
struction  that  Albert  Achilles  of  Brandenburg  openly  declared : 
'^Conflagration  is  the  omament  of  war," — and  the  people  de- 
scribed  one  of  his  campaigns  by  saying:  ^^They  can  read  at 
night,  in  Franoonia."  Frederick  III.  called  a  number  of  Na- 
tional Diets,  but  as  he  never  attended  any,  the  smaller  rulers 
soon  followed  his  example.  Although  the  Turks  began  to  ra- 
vage  the  borders  of  Styria  and  Carinthia,  and  carried  away 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  he  spent  his  time  in 
Austria,  quarreling  with  his  brother  Albert,  and  intrigning 
alternately  with  the  Hungarians  and  the  Bohemians,  in  the  at- 
tempt  to  secure  for  hJmself  the  crowns  worn  by  Mathe w  (Dor- 
vinuB  and  George  Podiebrad. 

Along  the  Baltic  shore  the  growth  of  the  German  element 
was  checked,  and  almost  destroyed.  After  its  crushing  defeat 
at  Tannenberg,  the  German  Order  not  only  lost  its  power,  but 
its  liberal  and  intelligent  character.  It  began  to  impose  heavy 
taxes  on  the  cities,  and  to  rule  with  greater  harshness  the  po- 
pulation  under  its  sway.  The  result  was  a  combined  revolt  of 
the  cities  and  the  conntry  nobility ,  who  compelled  the  Order 
to  grant  them  a  Constitution,  guaranteeing  the  rights  for  which 
they  contended.  They  purchased  Frederick  HVs  consent  to 
this  measure  for  54,000  gold  florins.    Soon  afterwards,  how- 


How  did  the  German  princes  act?  What  was  the  condition  of  the  conn- 
try? How  many  small  powers  were  there,  and  what  did  they  do?  Give  two 
illastrations  of  the  State  of  things.  What  was  Frederiek  m/s  course.  What 
did  he  attcmpt?  What  happened  in  the  North?  How  had  the  German  Order 
changed?    What  was  dune  by  the  cities  and  nobles? 
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ever,  the  Order  paid  the  Emperor  80,000  gold  florins  to  with- 
draw  bis  conseDt.  Then  the  eitles  and  nobles,  exasperated  at 
this  treachery,  rose  again,  and  called  the  Poles  to  their  help. 
The  Order  appealed  to  the  Empire,  but  received  no  assistanoe : 
it  was  defeated  and  its  territory  overrun;  West-Prussia  was 
annexed  to  Poland,  which  heid  it  for  three  centuries  after- 
wards,  and  East-Prussia,  detached  completely  from  the  Em- 
pire, was  left  as  a  little  German  island,  surrounded  by  Slavonic 
races.  The  responsibility  for  this  serious  loss  to  Germany,  as 
weil  as  for  the  internal  anarchy  and  barbarity  which  prevailed, 
rests  directly  upon  the  Electors,  who  selected  Frederick  III. 
predsely  becanse  they  knew  bis  character,  and  who  never  at- 
tempted  to  depose  him^  during  bis  long  and  miserable  reign  of 
53  years. 

Germany  was  also  seriously  threatened  on  the  west,  not 
by  France,  but  by  the  sudden  growth  of  a  new  power  which 
was  eqnally  dangerous  to  France.  This  was  the  Dachy  of 
Burgundy,  which  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  years  had  grown  to 
the  dimefisions  of  a  kingdom,  and  was  now  strong  enough  to 
throw  off  the  dependency  of  the  territories  it  embraced,  to 
France  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  German  Empire  on  the 
other.  The  foundation  of  its  growth  was  laid  in  1363,  when 
king  John  of  France  made  bis  fourth  son,  called  Philip  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  latter,  by  marrying  the  Countess 
Margaret  of  Flanders ,  extended  bis  territory  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine.  He  died  in  1404,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  grand- 
son,  Philip  the  Good,  who  extended  the  swey  of  Burgundy,  by 
purchase,  inheritance,  or  force  of  arms,  over  all  Belgium  and 
Holland,  so  that  it  then  reached  from  the  Khine  to  the  North 
Sea.  His  court  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Europe,  and 
during  his  reign  of  63  years  Flanders  became  the  rival  of  Italy 
in  wealth,  architecture  and  the  fine  arts. 

Philip  the  Good  died  in  1467,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Charles  the  Bold,  a  man  whose  boldness  was  his  only 
virtue.    He  was  rash,  vindictive,  and  almost  insanely  ambi- 


How  did  th«  Order  oppose  thom  ?  Deaerib«  what  foUowed.  Who  was  res- 
ponsible  for  tbis?  How,  eise,  was  Oermany  threatened?  How  had  Burgundy 
iacreased?  Who  founded  its  power,  when,  and  how?  How  was  it  further 
extended?    What  was  the  charaoter  of  Fhilip's  Goart? 
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tious ;  and  the  only  purpose  of  bis  life  seems  to  have  been  to 
extend  his  territory  to  the  Alps  and  the  Mediterranean,  to  gain 
possession  of  Lorraine  and  Alsatia,  and  thus  to  found  a  king- 
dom  of  Burgandy,  abnost  corresponding  to  that  given  to  Lo- 
thar by  the  Treaty  of  Verdun,  in  843.  (See  Chapter  XII.) 
He  first  acquired  additional  territory  in  Belgium,  then  took  a 
mortgage  on  all  the  possessions  of  the  Hapsburgs  in  Alsatia  and 
Baden,  by  making  a  loan  to  Sigismund  of  Tyrol.  Frederick  IIL 
not  only  permitted  these  transactiona,  but  met  Charles  at  Tre- 
ves  in  1473  to  arrange  a  niarriage  between  the  latter's  only 
daughter,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and  his  own  son,  Maximilian. 
Durihg  the  visit,  which  lasted  two  months,  Charles  the  Bold 
displayed  so  much  pomp  and  splendor  that  the  Emperor,  un- 
able  to  make  an  equal  show,  finally  left  without  saying  good< 
bye.  The  interests  of  Germany  did  not  move  bim ,  but  when 
his  personal  vainty  was  touched,  he  was  capable  of  action. 

For  a  short  time,  Frederick  exhibited  a  little  energy  and 
intelHgence.  In  order  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  Swiss,  who 
were  equally  threatened  by  the  designs  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
he  concluded  a  Perpetual  Peace  with  them,  relinquishing  for- 
ever  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  to  authority  over 
any  part  of  their  territory.  The  cities  of  Alsatia  and  Baden 
advanced  money  to  Sigismund  of  Tyrol,  to  pay  his  debt,  and 
when  Charles  the  Bold  nevertheless  refused  to  give  up  Alsatia 
and  part  of  Lorraine,  which  he  had  seized  in  the  meantime, 
war  was  declared  against  bim.  Louis  XL  of  France,  equally 
jealous  of  Burgundy,  favored  the  movement,  but  took  no  active 
part  in  it.  Although  Charles  was  driven  out  of  Alsatia,  and 
failed  to  take  the  city  of  Neuss  afber  a  siege  of  ten  months, 
he  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  peace,  by  offering  a  truce  of 
nine  years  to  Louis  XL  and  promising  his  daughter*s  band  to 
Frederick*s  son,  Maximilian.  In  this  treaty  the  Emperor,  who 
had  persuaded  Switzerland  and  Lorraine  to  become  his  allies, 
infamously  gave  them  up  to  Charles  the  Bold*s  revenge. 


What  were  Charles  the  Bold's  character  and  aims?  What  wore  his  firat 
measures  ?  When  did  Frederick  III.  meet  him,  and  with  what  ohjeot  ?  How 
did  the  former  act?  What  policy  did  Frederick  next  adopt?  Under  what 
circnmstances  was  war  declared?  How  did  Charles  proeore  peace?  How 
were  Switzerland  and  Lorraine  treated? 
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The  latter  instantly  seized  the  whole  of  Lorraine,  trans- 
ferred his  capital  from  Brasseis  to  Nancy,  and,  considering 
his  future  kingdom  secured,  prepared  first  to  punish  the  Swiss. 
He  coUected  a  magnificent  army  of  50,000  men ,  crossed  the 
Jura,  and  appeared  before  the  town  of  Grandson,  on  the  Lake 
of  Neufchatel.  The  place  surrendered,  on  condition  that  the 
Citizens  should  be  allowed  to  leave,  unharmed;  bat  Charles 
seized  them,  hanged  a  namber  and  threw  the  rest  into  the 
lake.  By  this  time  the  Swiss  army,  nambering  18,000,  ap- 
peared before  Grandson.  Before  beginning  the  battle,  they 
feil  upon  their  knees  and  prayed  fervently ;  whereapon  Charles 
cried  oat:  "See,  theyare  begging  for  mercy,  bat  not  oneof  them 
shall  escape!"  For  several  hoars  the  fight  raged  fiercely;  then 
the  homs  of  the  moantaineers — the  "buUs  of  Uri  and  the  cows 
of  Unterwalden,**  as  the  Swiss  called  them — were  heard  in  the 
distance,  as  they  liastened  to  join  their  brethren.  A  panic 
seized  the  Burgandians,  and  afber  a  short  and  desperate 
struggle  they  fled,  leaving  all  their  camp  equipage,  420  can- 
non,  and  such  enormous  treasares  in  the  hands  of  the  Swiss 
that  the  soldiers  divided  the  money  by  hatfuls. 

This  grand  victory  occurred  on  the  3d  of  May,  1476. 
Charles  made  every  effort  to  retrieve  his  fortunes:  he  called 
fresh  troops  into  the  field,  reorganized  his  army,  and  on  the 
22d  of  June  again  met  the  Swiss  near  the  little  town  and  lake 
of  Morat.  The  battle  foaght  there  resulted  in  a  more  crush- 
ing  defeat  than  that  of  Grandson:  15,000  Burgandians  were 
left  dead  upon  the  field.  The  aid  which  the  Swiss  had  begged 
the  German  Empire  to  give  them  had  not  been  granted,  bat 
it  was  not  needed.  Charles  the  Bold  seems  to  have  become 
partiaUy  insane  after  this  overthrow  of  his  ambitious  plana. 
He  refused  the  proferred  mediation  of  Frederick  UI.  and  the 
Pope,  and  endeavored  to  resume  the  war.  In  the  meantime 
Duke  Ren6  of  Lorraine  had  recovered  his  land,  and  when 
Charles  marched  to  retake  Nancy,  the  Swiss  allied  themselves 


What  -wsa  Charles's  conrae?  How  did  he  open  the  oampaign?  How  did 
he  treat  the  people.of  Grandson?  How  many  Swiss  opposed  himf  Deecribe 
the  battle.  What  were  the  losses  of  the  Borgondians?  When  did  the  Tictory 
oconr?  When  aud  where  did  Charles  again  meet  the  Swiss?  What  was  the 
fate  of  the  battle?    Whut  e£fect  had  it  upon  him?    What  was  bis  course? 
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with  the  former.  A  final  battle  was  fought  before  the  walls 
of  Nancy,  in  Janttary,  1477.  After  the  defeat  and  ßxght  of 
tbe  Burgundians,  the  body  of  Charles  was  found  on  the  field, 
so  covered  with  blood  and  mud  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  German  Empire  had  always  claimed 
that  its  Jurisdiction  extended  over  Switzerland,  bat  henceforth 
no  effort  was  ever  made  to  enforce  it.  The  little  communities 
of  free  people,  who  had  defied  and  humiliated  Austria,  and 
now,  within  a  few  months,  crushed  the  splendid  and  haughty 
house  of  Burgundy,  were  lefb  alone,  an  eyesore  tothe  neigh- 
boring  princes,  but  a  hope  to  their  people.  The  Hapsbarg 
dynasty,  nevertheless,  profited  by  the  fall  of  Charles  the  Bold. 
Mary  of  Burgundy  gave  her  band  to  Maximilian,  in  1477,  and 
he  established  bis  court  in  Flanders.  He  was  both  handsome 
and  intellcctually  endowed ,  and  was  reputed  to  be  the  most 
accomplished  knight  of  bis  day.  Louis  XL  of  France  attempted 
to  gain  possession  of  those  provinces  of  Burgundy  which  had 
French  population,  but  was  signally  defeated  by  Maximilian 
in  1479.  Three  years  afterwards,  however,  when  Mary  of 
Burgundy  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  her  horse,  the  cities  of 
Bruges  and  Ghent,  instigated  by  France,  claimed  the  guar- 
dianship  of  her  two  children,  Philip  and  Margaret,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  sent  to  Paris  to  be  educated  as  the  bride  of  the 
Dauphin.  A  war  ensued  which  lasted  until  1485,  when  Maxi- 
milian was  reluctantly  accepted  as  Regent  of  Flanders. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  Frederick  HL  was 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Mathew  Corvinus,  king  of  Hun- 
gary,  who  easily  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  Vienna,  and 
then  from  Austria.  Still  the  German  princes  looked  carelessly 
on,  and  the  weak  old  Emperor  wandered  from  one  to  the  other, 
everywhere  received  as  an  unwelcome  guest.  In  1486  he 
called  a  Diet  at  Frankfort ,  and  endeavored ,  but  in  vain ,  to 
procure  a  union  of  the  forces  of  the  Empire  against  Hungary. 


What  happened  next?  When  was  the  final  batüe  fonght,  and  where? 
What  was  now  the  position  of  Switzerland  ?  How  did  the  Hapsbarg  dynasty 
pTofit  by  Gharles's  faU?  How  is  Maximilian  described?  What  did  Louis  XI. 
attempt?  What  happened  three  years  afterwards?  How  long  did  the  war 
last?  What  was  Frederick  III.'s  next  trouble?  How  was  he  treated  by  the 
princes? 
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All  that  was  accompHsHed  was  Maximilian's  election  as  Eiiig 
of  Gennany.  Immediately  after  being  cröwned  at  Aix-Ia« 
Cfaapelle,  he  made  a  formid  demand  on  Mathew  GoiidDas  for 
tbe  surrender  of  Anstria.  Before  any  further  steps  could  be 
taken,  be  was  recalled  io  Flanders  by  a  new  rebellioD,  wbicb 
lasted  for  tbree  years. 

Frederick  III.,  deserted  on  all  sides,  and  seeing  tbe  Haps- 
bürg  possessions  along  tbe  frontiers  of  Austria  and  Tyrol 
tbreatened  by  Bavaria,  finally  appealed  to  tbe  Suabian  eitles 
for  belp.  He  succeeded  in  establisbing  a  new  Suabian  League, 
wbicb  was  composed  of  22  free  cities ,  tbe  Count  of  Würtem- 
berg  and  a  number  of  independent  nobles.  A  force  was  raised, 
witb  wbicb  be  first  marcbed  to  tbe  relief  of  Maximilian,  wbo 
bad  been  taken  and  imprisoned  at  Bruges  and  was  tbreatened 
witb  deatb.  Tbe  undertaking  was  successful :  Maximilian  was 
released,  and  in  1489  bis  autbority  was  establisbed  over  all 
tbe  Netberlands. 

Tbe  next  step  was  to  rescue  Austria  from  tbe  Hungarians. 
An  interview  between  Frederick  III.  and  Matbew  Corvinus 
was  arranged,  but  before  it  could  take  place  tbe  latter  died, 
in  April,  1490.  Maximilian,  witb  tbe  troops  of  tbe  Suabian 
League,  retook-  Vienna,  and  even  advanced  into  Hungary,  tbe 
crown  of  wbicb  country  be  claimed  for  bimself,  but  was  forced 
to  conclude  pe^ce  at  Presburg,  tbe  following  year,  witbout 
obtaining  it.  Austria,  bowever,  was  completely  restored  to 
tbe  bouse  of  Hapsburg. 

Before  tbe  year  1491  came  to  an  end,  Maximilian  suffered 
ä  new  bumiliation.  Tbe  last  Duke  of  Brittany  (in  Western 
France)  bad  died,  leaving,  like  Cbarles  tbe  Bold  of  Burgundy, 
a  Single  daugbter,  Anna,  as  bis  only  beir.  Maximilian,  wbo 
bad  been  a  widower  since  1482,  applied  for  ber  band,  wbicb 
sbe  promised  to  bim:  tbe  marriage  ceremony  was  even  per- 
formed  by  proxy.  But  Charles  VÜI.  of  France,  altbough  be- 
trotbed  to  Maximilian's  young  daugbter^  Margaret,  now  14 
years  old,  saw  in  this  new  alliance  a  great  danger  for  bis  king- 


What  was  done  by  tbe  Biet  ?    What  were  Haximilian's  moYements  ?    To 
whom  did  Frederick  appeal?    What  new  league  was  establisbed?    What  was 
first  done?     With  what  resnlt?    What   was  the  next  step?     How  was  the 
matter  settled? 
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dorn;  so  he  prevented  Anna  from  leaving  Brittany,  married 
her  himself ,  and  sent  Margaret  home  to  Austna.  Maximilian 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Henry  YIL  of  Ij^ngland ,  secnred 
the  snpport  of  the  Suabian  League^  and  made  war  upon 
France.  The  Netherlands,  nevertheless,  refused  to  aid  him; 
whereupon  Henry  Yll.  withdrew  from  the  alliance,  and  the 
matter  was  settled  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1493,  which  lefb 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy  in  the  hands  of  France, 

Frederick  III.  had  already  given  up  the  government  of 
Germany  (that  is,  what  little  he  exercised)  to  his  son.  He 
settled  at  Linz  and  devoted  his  days  to  religion  and  alchemy. 
He  had  a  habit  of  thrusting  back  his  right  foot  and  closing 
the  doors  behind  him  with  it;  but  one  day,  kicking  out  too 
violently,  he  so  injured  his  leg  that  the  physicians  were  obliged 
to  amputate  it.  This  accident  hasteued  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  August,  1493.  He  was  78  years  old,  and  had  reigned 
53  years,  wretchedly  enough  —  but  of  this  fact  he  was  not 
aware.  He  evidently  considered  himself  a  great  and  successful 
monarch.  All  his  books  were  stamped  with  the  vowels,  A.  E. 
I.  0.  U. — which  was  a  mystery  to  every  one,  until  the  meaning 
was  discovered  after  his  death.  The  letters  are  the  initials  of 
the  words.  Alles  Erdreich  Ist  Ocsterreich  Unterthan,  "All 
Earth  is  subject  to  Austria^^  1 

Two  events  occurred  during  Frederick's  reign,  one  of  which 
illustrated  the  declining  power  of  the  Roman  Church,  while  the 
other,  unnoticed  in  the  confusion  of  civil  war,  was  destined  to 
be  the  chief  weapon  for  the  overthrow  of  the  priestly  power. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire ,  when 
Sultan  Mahmoud  U.  conquered  Constantinople  in  1453.  Al- 
though  this  catastrophe  had  been  long  foreseen,  the  news  of  it 
nevertheless  created  a  powerful  excitement  throughout  Europe. 
One-fourth  of  the  zeal  expended  on  any  one  of  the  Crusades 
would  have  saved  Turkey  to  Christendom:  the  German  Em- 
pire, alone,  could  have  easily  repelled  the  Ottoman  invasion; 


Describe  Maximilian^s  hnmiliation.  How  did  he  attempt  to  reyenge  it? 
When,  and  how,  was  the  oonflict  settled?  How  were  Frederic k's  last  years 
employed?  What  accident  happened  to  him?  When  did  he  die,  and  how 
long  had  he  reigned?  How  were  his  books  lettered?  What  was  the  first  of 
two  great  events  during  his  reign? 
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but  each  petty  mler  thoaght  only  of  himself ,  and  the  Pope« 
were  solely  interested  in  preventing  the  Reformation  of  the 
Ghorch.  The  latter,  now — especially  Plus  IL  (^neas  Sylvias) 
— were  very  eager  for  a  new  Grusade  for  the  recovery  of  Con- 
stantinople:  there  was  much  talk,  bat  no  action,  and  finally 
even  the  talk  ceased. 

The  other  event  was  a  simple  invention,  which  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  not  having  been  made  long  before.  The  great 
nse  of  Cards  for  gambling  first  led  to  the  employment  of  woo- 
den  blocks,  upon  which  the  figares  were  cut  and  then  printed 
in  colors.  Wood-engraving,  of  a  rüde  kind,  gradüally  came  into 
nse,  and  as  early  as  the  year  1420  Lawrence  Goster,  of  Harlem, 
in  Holland,  produced  entire  books,  each  page  of  which  was  en- 
graved  apon  a  single  block.  Bat  John  Giitenberg,  of  Mayence, 
aboot  the  year  1436,  originated  the  plan  of  casting  movable 
types  and  setting  them  together  to  form  words.  His  chief 
difficolty  was  in  discovering  a  proper  metal  of  which  to  cast 
them,  and  a  kind  of  ink  which  would  g^ve  a  clear  Impression. 
Paper  made  of  linen  had  already  been  in  use,  in  Germany,  for 
abont  130  years.  .       . 

Gutenberg  was  poor,  and  therefore  took  a  man  named  Fast, 
who  had  considerable  means,  as  his  partner.  They  completed 
the  first  printing-press  in  1440,  bat  several  more  years  elapsed 
before  the  invention  achieved  any  result.  There  was  a 
quarrel  between  the  two;  Gutenberg  withdrew,  and  Fust  took 
his  own  assistant,  Peter  Schoeffer,  as  partner  in  the  former^s 
place.  Schoeffer  discovered  the  right  combination  of  metal  for 
the  types,  as  well  as  an  ezcellent  ink.  In  1457  appeared  the 
first  printed  book,  a  Latin  psalter;  in  1461  the  Latin  Bible, 
and  two  years  afterwards  a  German  Bible.  These  Bibles  are 
masterpieces  of  the  printer's  art:  they  were  sold  at  from  30  to 
60  gold  florins  a  copy,  which  was  just  one  -  tenth  the  cost  of  a 
written  Bible  at  that  time.    The  art  was  at  first  kept  a  pro- 


Eow  might  it  haro  been  prevented  f  Was  snything  done  f  Wbat  was  the 
eecoud  event?  Wbat  was  the  first  Steps  towards  it?  When,  and  by  whom, 
were  engraved  books  produced?  Who  originated  morable  types,  and  wben? 
What  difficulty  had  he?  How  long  had  paper  been  made?  Who  was  Guten- 
berg*s  partner?  Wben  was  the  first  printing-press  made?  Wbat  change  ful- 
lowed?  What  did  SchoofPer  discovor?  Whon  were  the  first  books  printed? 
How  were  they  sold? 
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fonnd  Beeret,  aad  tbe  people  snppoaed  tbat  the  books  wen 
produced  by  magic,  &3  they  were  mnltiplied  so  rapidly  and 
sold  80  cheaply;  bat  when  Mayence  was  taken  by  Adolf  of 
Nassau,  in  1462,  during  one  of  tiie  civil  wars,  the  inyentkin 
becante  known  to  the  world,  and  printing-presses  were  soon 
eatablished  in  Holland,  Italy  and  England. 


The  clergy,  and  especially  the  monks,  would  have  sap- 
pressed  the  art,  if  they  had  been  able.  It  took  away  from  the 
latter  the  profitable  buslness  of  copying  manuscript  worka, 
and  it  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  people  the  knowledge,  of 
wbicb  the  former  had  preserred  the  monopoly.    By  the  simple 


low  did  tba  InTmllon  baooi 
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invention  of  moyable  types,  tbe  darkness  of  centuries  began 
to  recede  from  the  world :  the  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  grew 
faint  and  feeble,  and  a  mighty,  irresistible  change  swept  over 
the  minds  and  babits  of  men.  But  the  rulers  of  that  day,  great 
or  litfcle,  were  the  last  persona  to  suspect  that  any  such  change 
was  at  band. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

GEBMAKr,  DUBINQ  THE  BEIGN  07  MAXIMILIAN  I. 

(1493—1519.) 

Maximilian  I.  as  Man  and  Emperor.^The  Biet  of  1495,  at  Worms. — The  Fer- 
petual  Peace  Declared. — The  Imperial  Court. — Marriage  of  Philip  of  Haps- 
bnrg  to  Joanna  of  Spain. — War  with  Switzerland. — ^March  to  Italy. — Leagne 
against  Tenice.— The  "Holy  Leagne*'  against  France.— The  Biet  of  1512.— 
The  Empire  divided  into  Ten  DistrictB.— Bevolti  of  the  Peasants.— The 
*'Bond-Shoe"  and  "Poor  Konrad." — Change  in  Military  senrice. — Character 
of  Maximilian's  Beign.— The  Cities  of  Germany.— Their  Wealth  and  Archi- 
tectnre.— The  Order  of  the  "Holy  Yehm.*'— Other  Changes  under  Maxi- 
milian.— ^Last  Tears  of  his  Beign.— His  Death. 

As  Maximilian  had  been  elected  in  1486,  he  began  to 
exercise  the  füll  Imperial  power,  without  any  further  forma- 
lities,  after  his  father's  death.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
death  of  Henry  YII.  in  1313,  the  Germans  had  a  populär  Em- 
peror.  They  were  at  last  weary  of  the  prevailing  disorder 
and  insecurity,  and  partly  conscious  that  the  power  of  the 
Empire  had  declined,  while  that  of  France,  Spain,  and  even 
Poland,  had  greatly  increased.  Therefore  they  brought  them- 
selves  to  submit  to  the  anthority  of  an  Emperor  who  was  in 
every  respect  strenger  than  any  of  the  Electors  by  whom  he 
had  been  chosen. 

Maximilian  had  all  the  qnalities  of  a  great  roler,  except 
pmdence  and  foresight.  He  was  tall,  finely-formed,  with  re- 
markably  handsome  features,  cleär  blue  eyes,  and  blond  hair 


How  did  Maximilian  begin  to  reign?     What  was  feit  and  desired  in  Ger> 
many?    What  were  the  Emperor's  qualities? 
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falling  in  lingleta  npoD  hia  Bhonlders;  he  poseeBsed  great  mns- 

cnlar  strength,  his  body  was  developed  by  conatant  exercise, 

and  be  was  one  of  tbe  boldest,  brarest  and  moat  skilfnl  knigbta 

ofhia  day.    While 

his     bearing     was 

stately  and  digni- 

fied.hishabita  were 

simple;    he    often 

marcbed   on   foot, 

carryiDg  bis  lance, 

at  tbe  bead  of  his 

troopa,     and    was 

able  to  forge  hia  ar- 

mor  and  temper  bis 

sword,  as  well  as 

wear  tbem.  Yet  he 

was  also  well-edo- 

cated,  posaesaed  a 

taste  for  literature 

and  tbe  arts,    and 

became    aomething 

of   a  poet    in  hia 

lat«r  years.  Unlike 

bis  avariciona  pre- 

decessora,    he  was 


prodigality;      but, 

iuberiting    bis    fa- 

tber'a    eccentridty 

of    character,     he 

was  whimsical,  li- 

able    to  act   Ürom 

impulse  inatead  of  «4xnm.i4»i. 

reflection ,      bead* 

atrong  and  impatient.  1f  be  had  been  aa  wiae  aa  be  waa  honest 

and  well-meaning,  he  niight  bave  regenerated  Germany. 

Tbe  commenceinent   of  his   reign  waa  signalized  by  two 

Wlmt  TU  hi>  priBODiJ  ■ppnransat    Hl>  boriOK,  lAbilisnd  iklUt    What 
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threatening  events.  The  Tufks  were  renewing  their  invasions, 
and  boldly  advancing  into  Garintbia,  between  Yienna  and  the 
Adriatic;  Charles  YIII.  of  France  had  made  himself  master  of 
Naples,  and  was  apparently  bent  on  conquering  and  annexing 
all  of  Italy.  Maximilian  had  just  married  Bianca  Maria  Sforza, 
niece  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Milan,  which  city,  with  others 
in  Lombardy,  and  even  the  Pope — forgetting  their  old  enmity 
to  the  German  Empire — dcmanded  bis  assistance.  He  called 
a  Diet,  which  met  at  Worms  in  1495;  but  many  of  the  princes, 
both  Spiritual  and  temporal,  had  learned  a  little  wisdom,  and 
they  were  unwilling  to  interfere  in  matters  outside  of  the  Em- 
pire until  something  had  been  done  to  remedy  its  internal 
condition.  Berthold,  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  Frederick  the 
Wise  of  Saxony,  John  Cicero  of  Brandenburg,  and  Eberhard 
of  the  Beard,  first  Duke  of  Würtemberg,  with  many  of  the  free 
cities,  insisted  so  strongly  on  the  restoration  of  order,  security, 
and  the  establishment  of  laws  which  should  guarantee  peace, 
that  the  Emperor  was  forced  to  comply.  For  fourteen  weeks 
the  question  was  discussed  with  the  greatest  earnestness :  the 
Opposition  of  many  princes  and  nearly  the  whole  class  of  nobles 
was  overcome,  and  a  Perpetual  National  Peace  was  proclaimed. 
By  this  measure,  the  right  to  use  force  was  prohibited  to  all; 
the  feuds  which  had  desolated  the  land  for  a  thousand  years 
were  ordered  to  be  suppressed;  and  all  dispntes  were  referrdd 
to  an  Imperial  Court,  permauently  established  at  Frankfort, 
and  composed  of  16  Councillors.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
Diet  should  meet  annually,  and  remain  in  session  for  one  mouth, 
in  Order  to  insure  the  uniuterrupted  enforcement  of  its  de- 
crees.  A  proposition  to  appoint  an  Imperial  Council  of  State 
(equivalent  to  a  modern  "Ministry"),  of  20  members,  which 
should  have  power,  in  certain  cases,  to  act  in  the  Emperor^s 
name,  was  rejected  by  Maximilian,  as  an  assault  upon  his  per- 
sonal rights. 

Although  the  decree  of  Perpetual  Peace  could  not  be  car- 


What  Bignalized  the  beginning  of  his  reign?  Who  asked  his  Msiatancef 
When  and  where  did  the  Diet  meet?  What  wai  the  feeling  of  its  memben  ? 
Who  demaikded  the  restoration  of  order?  How  long  was  the  matter  dis- 
cnssed?  Wliat  was  proclaimed?  What  were  its  prorisions?  What  ehange 
was  made  in  Che  Diet?    What  proposition  was  made,  and  whj  refused? 
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ried  into  effect  immediately,  it  was  not  a  dead  letter,  as  all 
former  decrees  of  the  kind  had  been.  Maximilian  bound  him- 
seif,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  respect  the  new  arrange- 
ments,  and  there  were  now  several  honest  and  intelligent 
princes  to  assist  him.  One  difficulty  was  the  coUection  of  a 
government  tax,  called  *'the  common  penny,"  to  Support  the 
expenses  of  the  Imperial  Coart.  Such  a  tax  had  been  for  the 
first  time  imposed  dnring  the  war  with  the  Hussites,  but  yery 
little  of  it  was  then  paid.  Even  now,  when  the  object  of  it 
was  of  such  importance  to  the  whole  people,  several  years 
elapsed  before  the  Court  could  be  permanently  established. 
The  annual  sessions  of  the  Diet,  also,  were  much  less  effective 
than  had  been  anticipated:  princes,  priests  and  cities  were  so 
accustomed  to  a  selfish  independence,  that  they  could  not  yet 
work  together  for  the  general  good. 

Before  the  Diet  at  Worms  adjoumed,  it  agreed  to  fumish 
the  Emperor  with  9,000  men,  to  be  employed  in  Italy  against 
the  French,  and  afkerwards  against  the  Turks  on  the  Austrian 
frontier.  Charles  YIII.  retreated  from  Italy,  on  hearing  of 
this  measure,  yet  not  rapidly  enough  to  avpid  being  defeated, 
near  Parma,  by  the  combined  Germans  and  Milanese.  In  1496 
Sigismund  of  Tyrol  died,  and  all  the  Hapsburg  lands  came 
into  Maximilian^s  possession.  The  same  year,  he  married  his 
son  Philip,  then  18  years  old  and  accepted  as  Regent  by  the 
Netherlands,  to  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella of  Castile.  The  other  heirs  to  the  Spanish  throne  died 
soon  afterwards,  and  when  Isabella  foUowed  them,  in  1504, 
she  appointed  Philip  and  Joanna  her  successors.  The  pride  and 
influence  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  were  greatly  increased  by 
this  marriage,  but  its  consequences  were  most  disastrous  to 
Germany,  for  Philip's  son  was  Charles  V. 

The  next  years  of  Maximilian^s  reign  were  disturbed,  and, 
on  the  whole,  unfortunate  for  the  Empire.  An  attempt  to 
apply  the  decrees  of  the  Diet  of  Worms  to  Switzerland  brought 


How  was  the  Perpetual  Feaee  receired?  Wbat  difBcnlty  was  there?  What 
prevented  the  Diet  from  being  effective?  What  eise  did  it  do,  at  Worms? 
What  was  Charles  YIII. 's  conrse?  How  eise  was  Maximilian  strengthened? 
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on  a  war,  which ,  after  occasioning  the  destruction  of  2,000 
yillages  and  Castles,  and  the  loss  of  20,000  lives,  resulted  in 
the  Emperor  formally  acknowledging  the  independence  of 
Switzerland,  at  a  treaty  concluded  at  Basel  in  1499.  Then 
Louis  XU.  of  France  captured  Milan,  interfered  secretlj  in  a 
war  conceraing  the  succession,  which  broke  out  in  Bavaria, 
and  bribed  various  German  princes  to  act  in  his  interest,  when 
Maximilian  called  upon  the  Diet  to  assist  him  in  making  war 
upon  France.  After  having  with  mach  difficulty  obtained 
1 2,000  men ,  the  Emperor  marched  to  Italy,  intending  to  re- 
place  the  Sforza  family  in  Milan  and  then  be  crowned  by  Pope 
Julius  IL  in  Borne.  But  the  Yenetians  stopped  him  at  the 
outset  of  the  expedition,  and  he  was  forced  to  return  inglori- 
ously  to  Germany. 

Maximilian's  next  step  was  another  example  of  his  want 
of  judgment  in  political  matters.  In  order  to  revenge  himself 
upon  Yenice,  he  gave  up  his  hostility  to  France,  and  in  1508, 
became  a  party  to  the  League  of  Gambray,  uniting  with  France, 
Spain  and  the  Pope  in  a  determined  effort  to.  destroy  the  Ye- 
netian  Republic.  The  war,  which  was  bloody  and  barbarous, 
even  for  those  times,  lasted  three  years.  Yenice  lost,  at  the 
outset,  Trieste,  Yerona,  Padua  and  the  Bomagna,  and  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  ruin,  when  Maximilian  suddenly  lefb  Italy 
with  his  army,  offended,  it  was  said,  at  the  refusal  of  the 
French  knights,  to  fight  side  by  side  with  his  German  troops. 
The  Yenetians  then  recovered  so  mach  of  their  lost  ground 
that  they  purchased  the  alliance  of  the  Pope,  and  finally  of 
Spain.  A  new  alliance,  called  "the  Holy  League,*'  was  formed 
against  France;  and  Maximilian,  after  oontinuing  to  support 
Louis  Xn.  a  while  longer,  finally  united  with  Henry  Yll.  of 
England  in  joining  it.  But  Louis  XII.,  who  was  a  far  better 
diplomatist  than  any  of  his  enemies,  succeeded,  after  he  had 
su^ered  many  inevitable  losses,  in  dissolving  this  powerful 
combination.    He  married   the  sister  of  Henry  of  England, 


Describe  the  conftiet  "wlth  Switzerland.  How  did  Louis  XII.  of  Fnmco 
interfere?  Wby  did  Maximilian  march  to  Italy?  What  thwarted  bis  plan? 
How,  and  when,  did  he  leek  revenge  on  Yenice?  How  long  did  the  war  last? 
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yielded  Navarre  and  Naples  to  Spain,  promised  money  to  the 
Swiss,  and  held  out  to  Maximilian  the  prospect  of  a  marriage 
which  woald  give  Milan  to  the  Hapsburgs. 

Thtts  the  greater  part  of  £urope  was  for  years  convulsed 
with  war  chiefly  because  instead  of  a  prudent  and  intelligent 
national  power  in  Germany,  there  was  an  unsteady  and  ex* 
citable/am%  leader,  whose  first  interest  was  the  advantage  of 
bis  house.  After  such  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure,  such 
disturbance  to  the  development  of  indostry,  art  and  knowledge 
among  the  people,  the  same  confusion  prevailed,  as  before. 

Before  the  war  came  to  an  end,  another  general  Diet 
met  at  Cologne,  in  1512,  to  complete  the  Organization  commen- 
ced  in  1495.  Private  feuds  and  acts  of  retaliation  had  not 
yet  been  suppressed,  and  the  Imperial  Council  was  working 
under  great  disadvantages,  both  from  the  want  of  money  and 
the  difficulty  of  enforcing  obedience  to  its  decisions.  The  £m- 
peror  demanded  the  creation  of  a  permanent  military  force, 
which  should  be  at  the  service  of  the  Empire;  but  this  was 
almost  unanimously  refused.  In  other  respects,  the  Diet 
showed  itself  both  willing  and  eamest  to  complete  the  work 
of  peace  andorder.  The  whole  Empire  was  divided  into  ten 
Districts,  each  of  which  was  placed  ander  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
Judicial  Chief  and  Board  of  Councillors,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see 
that  the  decrees  of  the  Diet  and  the  judgments  of  the  Imperial 
Court  were  obeyed. 

The  Districts  were  as  foUows:  1.  —  The  Austbian,  em- 
bracing  all  the  lands  govemed  by  the  Hapsburgs,  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Adriatic,  with  the  Tyrol,  and  some  territory  on 
the  Upper  Rhine:  Bohemia,  Silesia  and  Hungary  were  not  in- 
cluded.  2. — The  Bayabian,  comprising  the  divisions  on  both 
sides  of  the  Danube,  and  the  bishopric  of  Salzburg.  3. — The 
SuABiAN,  made  up  of  no  less  than  90  Spiritual  and  temporal 
principalities,  including  Würtemberg,  Baden,  Hohenzollern, 
and  the  bishoprics  of  Augsburg  and  Constance.    4. — The 
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Fbangonian,  embracing  the  Brandenburg  possessions,  Ans- 
bach and  Baireuth,  with  Nuremberg  and  the  bishoprics  of 
Bamberg,  Würzburg,  &c,  Ö. — Thb  Uppjbb-Rhenish,  compris- 
ing  the  Palatinate,  Hesse,  Nassau,  the  bishoprics  of  Basel, 
Strasburg,  Speyer,  Worms,  <&c.,  the  free  cities  of  the  Rhine  as 
far  as  Frankfort,  and  a  number  of  petty  States.  6. — Thb 
Electobal-Bhbnish,  with  the  Archbii^oprics  of  the  Palati- 
nate, Mayence,  Treyes,  Gologne,  and  the  principality  of  Am- 
berg. 7. — Thb  Bubgunbian,  made  up  of  21  States,  four  of 
them  dukedoms  and  eight  countships.  8. — Thb  Wbstphaliak, 
with  the  dukedoms  of  Jülich,  Cleves  and  Berg,  Oldenburg, 
part  of  Friesland,  and  7  bishoprics.  9. — Thb  Lowbb  Saxon, 
embracing  the  dukedoms  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,  Saxe-Lauen- 
bürg,  Holstein  and  Mecklenburg,  the  Archbishoprics  of  Magde- 
burg and  Lübeck,  the  free  cities  of  Bremen,  Hamburg  and 
Lübeck,  and  a  number  of  smaller  States.  10. — Thb  Ufpbb 
Saxon,  includingthe  Electorates  of  Sazony  and  Brandenburg, 
the  dukedom  of  Pomerania,  the  smialler  States  of  Anhalt,  Schwarz- 
burg, Mansfeld,  Reuss,  and  many  others  of  less  importance. 

This  division  of  Germany  into  districts  had  the  external 
appearance  of  an  orderly  politieal  arrangement;  but  the  States, 
great  and  little,  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  having  their 
own  way.  The  fact  that  an  independent  baron,  like  Franz  von 
Sickingen,  could  still  disturb  a  large  extent  of  territory  for  a 
number  of  years,  shows  the  weakness  of  the  new  national 
power.  Moreover,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done,  or  even 
attempted,  by  the  Diet,  to  protect  the  agricultural  population 
from  the  absolute  despotism  of  the  landed  nobility.  In  Al- 
satia,  as  early  as  1493,  there  was  a  general  reyolt  of  the  pea- 
sants  (called  by  them  the  Bond-shoe),  which  was  not  sup- 
pressed  until  much  blood  had  been  shed.  It  excited  a  spirit 
of  resistance  throughout  all  Southern  Germany.  In  1514, 
Duke  Ulric  of  Würtemberg  undertook  io  replenish  his  treasury 
by  using  false  weights  and  measures,  and  provoked  the  com- 
mon people  to  rise  against  him.    They  formed  a  society,  to 


The  Fifth?  The  Sixth?  The  Seventh?  The  Bighthf  The  Kinth?  The 
Tenth?  What  showed  the  weaknesi  of  the  national  power?  What  did  the 
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which  thoy  gave  the  name  of  "Poor  Eonrad,"  which  beeame 
so  tbreateiiing  tbat,  altbough  it  was  fiiially  crushed  by  violeace, 
it  compelled  tbe  reform  of  niAny  äagront  evib  aod  sbowed 
evea  the  moat  arrogaot  rulera  tbat  tbere  were  bouuds  to 
tyranny. 

Bot,  althongh  the  feadal  ayetem  was  still  in  förce,  the  Obli- 
gation to  render  military  Service,  formerly  beloo^g  to  it,  was 


uinon,  and  of  a  rudekind  of  roua- 
::  beavj  armor  for  man  and  horse 
wna  beooming  not  only  uaelesa,  but  dangeroua;  and  the  courage 
of  the  soldier,  nothia  bodilyatrengthor  hiaknigbtly  accomplish- 
menta,  conatituted  bis  valne  io  tbe  field.  The  Swisa  bad  aet  the 
example  of  furniahing  good  troops  to  wboever  would  pay  for 
tbem,  and  a  similar  claas,  calting  tbeinaelves  Landshtcchte 


t  taut    What  obligirtlDD 
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(Servants  of  the  Country),  arose  in  Germany.  The  robber- 
knights,  by  this  time,  were  nearly  extinct:  when  Frederick  of 
Hohenzollern  began  to  use  artiUery  agaiDst  iheir  Castles ,  it 
was  evident  that  their  days  of  plunder  were  over.  The  reign 
of  Maximilian,  therefore,  marks  an  important  turning-point 
in  German  history.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  end  of  the 
stormy  and  struggling  life  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  begin- 
ning  of  a  new  and  fiercer  struggle  between  men  and  their  op- 
pressors.  Maximilian,  in  fact,  is  called  in  Germany  ''the  Last 
of  the  Knights." 

The  strength  of  Germany  lay  chiefly  in  the  cities,  which, 
in  spite  of  their  narrow  policy  towards  the  country,  and  their 
jealousy  of  each  other,  had  at  least  kept  alive  and  encouraged 
all  forma  of  art  and  industry,  and  created  a  class  of  learned 
men  outside  of  the  Ghurch.  While  the  knighthood  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  period  had  sank  into  corruption  and  semi-bar- 
barism,  and  the  people  had  grown  more  dangerous  through 
their  ignorance  and  subjection,  the  eitles  had  gradually  become 
centres  of  wealth  and  intelligence.  They  were  adorned  with 
splendid  works  of  achitecture;  they  supported  the  early-poets, 
painters  and  sculptors;  and,  when  compelled  to  act  in  concert 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  Emperor  or  the  inferior  rulers, 
whatever  privileges  they  maintained  or  received  were  in  favor 
of  the  middle-class,  and  therefore  an  indirect  gain  to  the 
whole  people. 

The  eitles,  moreover,  exercised  an  infiuence  over  the  country 
population,  by  their  markets,  fairs,  and  festivals.  The  most 
of  them  were  as  large  and  as  handsomely  built  as  at  present, 
but  in  times  of  peace  the  life  within  their  walls  was  much 
gayer  and  more  brilliant.  Pope  Pius  II.,  when  he  was  secre- 
tary  to  Frederick  III.  as  .Lineas  Sylvius,  wrote  of  them  as 
follows:  "One  may  veritably  say  that  no  people  in  Europe 
live  in  cleaner  or  more  cheerful  eitles  than  the  Germans ;  their 


What  new  class  arose?  What  put  an  end  to  the  robber-knights  ?  What 
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appearance  is  as  new  as  if  they  had  only  been  built  yesterday. 
By  their  commerce  they  amass  great  wealth:  there  is  no  ban- 
quet  at  which  they  do  not  drink  from  silver  cups ,  no  dame 
who  does  not  wear  golden  Ornaments.  Moreover  the  Citizens 
are  also  soldiers,  and  each  one  has  a  sort  of  arsenal  in  bis  own 
hoase.  The  boys  in  this  country  can  ride  before  they  can  talk, 
and  sit  firmly  in  the  saddle  when  the  horses  are  at  füll  speed : 
the  men  move  in  their  armor  without  feeling  its  weight.  Ye- 
rily,  you  Germans  might  be  masters  of  the  world,  as  formerly, 
but  for  your  multitude  of  rulers ,  which  every  wise  man  has 
always  considered  an  evil!" 

During  the  fifteenth  Century  a  remarkable  Institution, 
called  "the  Vehm" — or,  by  the  people,  "the  Holy  Vehm*' — 
exercised  a  great  authority  throughout  Northern  Germany. 
Its  members  claimed  that  it  was  founded  by  Gharlemagne,  to 
assist  in  establishing  Ghristianity  among  the  Saxons ;  but  it 
is  not  mentioned  before  the  twelfth  Century,  and  the  probabil- 
ity  is  that  it  sprang  up  from  the  efibrt  of  the  people  to  pre- 
serve  their  old  democratic  Organization,  in  a  secret  form,  after 
it  had  been  overthrown  by  the  reigning  princes.  The  object 
of  the  Vehm  was  to  enforce  irapartial  justice  among  all  classes^ 
and  for  this  purpose  it  held  open  oourts  for  the  settlement  of 
quarreis  and  minor  offences,  while  graver  crimes  were  tried  at 
night,  in  places  known  only  to  the  members.  The  latter  were 
sworn  to  secresy,  and  also  to  implicit  obedience  to  the  judg- 
ments  of  the  courts  or  the  Orders  of  the  chiefs,  who  were  called 
"Free  Counts."  The  head-quarters  of  the  Vehm  were  in  West- 
phalia,  but  its  branches  spread  over  a  great  part  of  Germany, 
and  it  became  so  powerful  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  III. 
that  it  even  dared  to  cite  him  to  appear  before  its  tribunal. 

In  all  probability  the  dread  of  the  power  of  the  Vehm 
was  one  of  the  causes  which  induced  both  Maximilian  and  the 
princes  to  reorganize  the  Empire.  In  proportion  as  order  and 
justice  began  to  prevail  in  Germany,  the  need  of  such  a  secret 
institution  grew  less ;  but  about  another  Century  elapsed  before 


What  did  Pope  Pias  II.  saj  of  them?  What  institation  exercised  an 
anthority,  and  where?  What  did  its  members  assert?  How  did  it  probably 
originate?  What  was  its  object,  and  how  carried  ont?  Where  were  its  head- 
qoartors?    What  step  did  it  venture? 
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its  Courts  ceased  to  be  held.  After  that,  it  continued  to  exist 
in  Westphalia  as  an  order  for  mutual  assistance,  something 
like  that  of  the  Freemasons.  In  this  form  it  lingered  until 
1 838,  when  the  last  "Free  Count"  died. 

Among  the  other  changes  introduced  during  Maximilian 's 
reign  were  the  establishment  of  a  police  System,  and  the  in* 
vention  of  a  postal  System  by  Franz  of  Taxis.  The  latter  ob- 
tuined  a  monopoly  of  the  post  routes  throughout  Germany, 
and  bis  family,  which  afterwards  became  that  of  Thum  and 
Taxis,  received  an  enormous  revenue  from  this  ^ource ,  from 
that  time  down  to  the  present  day.  Maximilian  himself  de- 
voted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  study  to  the  improveraent  of 
ai'tillery,  and  many  new  forms  of  cannon,  which  were  designed 
by  him,  are  still  preserved  in  Vienna. 

Although  the  people  of  Germany  did  not  share,  to  any 
great  extent,  in  the  passion  for  travel  and  ad  venture  which 
foUowed  the  discovery  of  America  in  1492  and  the  c^rcum- 
navigation  of  Africa  in  1498,  they  were  directly  affected  by 
the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
The  supremacy  of  Venice  in  the  South  and  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  in  the  North  of  Europe,  began  slowly  to  decline,  while 
tiie  powers  which  undertook  to  colonize  the  new  lands — Eng- 
land, Spain  and  Portugal — rose  in  commercial  importance. 

The  last  years  of  Maximilian  promised  new  splendors  to 
the  house  of  Hapsburg.  In  1515  bis  yoanger  grandson,  Fer- 
dinand ,  married  the  daughter  of  Ladislas ,  king  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  whose  only  son  died  shortly  afterwards ,  leaying 
Ferdinand  heir  to  the  double  crown.  In  1516,  the  Emperor's 
eider  grandson,  Karl,  became  king  of  Spain,  Sicily  and  Naples, 
in  addition  to  Burgundy  and  Flanders,  which  he  held  as  the 
great-grandson  of  Charles  the  Bold.  At  a  Diet  held  at  Augsburg, 
in  1518,  Maximilian  made  great  oxertions  to  have  Karl  elected 
his  successor,  but  failed  on  account  of  the  Opposition  of  Pope 


What  diminished  its  power?  How  long,  and  in  what  form,  did  it  lastV 
What  other  changes  did  Maximilian  introduce?  What  family  owned  the 
post-routesf  What  study  did  Maximilian  pnrsae?  What  changes  took  place 
in  the  commerce  of  the  yrorld?  What  happened  towards  the  close  of  Maxl- 
milian's  reign?    To  what  did  his  grandson,  Karl,  succeed? 
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Leo  X.  and  Francis  L  of  France,  whose  agents  were  present 
with  heavy  bribes  in  their  pockets. 

Disappointed  and  depressed,  the  Emperor  left  Augsburg, 
and  went  to  Innsbruck,  but  the  latter  city  refused  to  enter- 
tain  him  until  some  money  which  he  had  borrowed  of  it  should 
be  refunded.  His  strength  had  been  failing  for'  years  betöre, 
and  he  always  travelled  with  a  cof&n  among  his  baggage.  He 
now  feit  his  end  approaching,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  little 
town  of  Wels,  and  devoted  his  remaining  days  to  religious 
exercises.  There  he  died,  on  the  llth  of  January,  1519,  in 
the  60th  year  of  his  age. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  BKPOBMATION.      (1517  —  1546.) 

Martin  Luther. — Signi  of  the  Coming  Beformation. — Lnther*8  Tonth  and  Edu- 
cotion.— Hii  Study  of  the  Bible.—Hii  Professorahip  at  Wittenberg.— Visit 
to  Borne.— Tetzel'i  Sale  of  Indulgenees.^Lnther's  Theses.— Hii  Meeting 
with  Cardinal  CigetanuB. — Escape  from  Augsburg.  —  Meeting  with  the 
Pope's  Knncio.— Excitement  in  Germany.— Luther  bums  the  Pope's  Bull.  — 
Charles  Y.  eiected  German  Emperor.— Luther  before  the  Diet  at  Worms. 
— ^His  Abduction  and  Concealment. — He  Beturns  to  Wittenberg.— Progress 
of  the  Beformation.  — The  Anabaptists. — The  Peasants'  War. — ^Luther's 
Männer  of  Translating  the  Bible.— Leagues  For  and  Against  the  Befor- 
mation.—Its  Features.— The  Wars  of  Charles  Y.— Diet  at  Speyer. — The 
Protestauts.— The  Swiss  Beformer,  Zwingli. — His  Meeting  with  Luther.-> 
Charles  Y.  retnrns  to  Germany. — The  Augsburg  Confession.— Measures 
against  the  Protestants. — The  League  of  Schmalkaldeo.  -  The  Beligious 
Peaee  of  Nuremberg. — Its  Conseqnences.— John  of  Leyden. — Another  Diet. 
— Charles  Y.  Invades  Franoe.— The  Council  of  Trent.— Luther's  Last  Yeors. 
—His  Death  and  BuriaL 

When  the  Emperor  Maximilian  died ,  a  greater  man  than 
himself  or  any  of  his  predecessors  on  the  Imperial  throne  had 
already  begun  a  far  greater  work  than  was  CYer  acoomplished 
by  any  political  ruler.  Out  of  the  ranks  of  the  poor,  oppres- 
sed  German  people  arose  the  chosen  Leader  who  became 
powerful  above  all  princes,  who  resisted  the  first  monarch  of 
the  World,  and  defeated  the  Ghurch  of  Rome  after  an  undis- 


What  happened  at  the  Diet  in  1518?     How  was  the  Emperor  rocciyed  at 
Innsbruck?    When  and  where  did  he  die? 
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türbed  reign  of  a  thonsand  years.  We  must  therefore  leave  the 
Buccession  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  until  we  have  traced  the 
life  of  Martin  Luther  up  to  the  time  of  Maximilian's  death. 

The  Reformation,  which  was  now  so  near  at  hand,  already 
existed  in  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  a  large  class  of  the  peopie. 
The  persecutions  of  the  Albigenses  in  France,  the  Waldenses 
m  Savoy  and  the  Wickliffites  in  England,  the  buming  of  Hubs 
and  Jerome,  and  the  long  ravages  of  the  Hussite  war  had  made 
all  Europe  familiär  with  the  leading  doctrine  of  each  of  these 
sects — that  the  Bible  was  the  highest  authority,  the  only 
source  of  Christian  truth.  Earnest,  thinking  men  in  all  conn- 
tries  were  thus  led  to  examine  the  Bible  for  themselves,  and 
the  great  dissemination  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages, 
during  the  fifteenth  Century,  helped  very  much  to  increase  the 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  volume.  Then  caroe  the  art  of  print- 
ing,  as  a  most  providential  aid,  making  the  truth  accessible  to 
all  who  were  able  to  read  it. 

The  long  reign  of  Frederick  lU. ,  as  we  have  seen ,  was  a 
period  of  political  disorganization,  which  was  partially  correc- 
ted  during  the  reign  of  Maximilian.  Internal  peace  was  the 
first  great  necessity  of  Germany,  and,  until  it  had  been  estab- 
lished,  the  peopie  patiently  endured  the  oppressions  and 
abuses  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  When  they  were  ready  for  a 
serious  resistance  to  the  latter,  the  man  was  also  ready  to  in- 
struct  and  guide  them,  and  the  Church  itself  fumished  the  oc- 
casion  for  a  general  revolt  against  its  authority. 

Martin  Luther,  the  son  of  a  poor  miner,  was  bom  in  the 
little  Saxon  town  of  Eisleben  (not  far  from  the  Hartz),  on  the 
lOth  of  November,  1483.  He  attended  a  monkish  school  at 
Magdeburg,  and  Üien  became  what  is  called  a  ^'wandering- 
scholar'' — that  is,  one  who  has  no  certain  means  of  support, 
but  chants  in  the  church,  and  also  in  the  streets  for  alms — at 
Eisenach,  in  Thäringia.   As  a  boy  he  was  so  earnest,  studicus 


What  was  aecompliBhed,  In  Oennanj,  by  a  Leader  of  tbe  Peopie?  What 
events  prepared  the  vtbj  for  the  Beformation,  aad  bowY  What  helped  to  in- 
creaee  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible?  What  other  aid  followed?  What  may 
be  Said  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  III.?  Why  did  the  peopie  endare  the  op- 
pressions of  the  Church  of  Bome  ?  What  did  the  Chnroh  itself  at  last  famish  ? 
Who  was  Martin  Lnther,  when  and  where  was  he  bom?  What  of  his  early 
cdncation? 
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and  obedient,  aod  gave  such  intellectual  promise,  that  bis 
parents  stinted  themselves  in  order  to  save  enough  from  tbeir 
scanty  earnings  to  secure  him  a  good  education.  But  their 
circumstances  gradually  improved,  and  in  1501  they  were  able 
to  send  bim  to  the  University  of  Erfurt.  Four  years  after- 
wards  be  was  graduated  witb  bonor,  and  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  upon  Aristotle. 

Lutber's  fatber  desired  tbat  be  sbould  study  jurisprudence, 
but  bis  tbougbts  were  already  tumed  towards  religion.  A 
copy  of  tbe  Bible  in  the  library  of  the  University  excited  in 
bim  such  a  Spiritual  struggle  that  be  became  seriously  ill;  and 
be  had  barely  recovered,  wben,  wbile  taking  a  walk  witb  a 
fellow-student,  tbe  latter  was  Struck  dead  by  ligbtning,  at  bis 
side.  Tben  be  determined  to  renounce  the  world,  and  in  spite 
of  the  strong  Opposition  of  bis  fatber  became  a  monk  of  the 
Augustine  Order,  in  Erfurt.  He  prayed,  fasted,  and  foUowed 
the  most  rigid  discipline  of  the  order,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
peace  of  mind,  but  in  vain:  he  was  tormented  by  doubt  and 
even  by  despair»  until  be  tumed  again  to  the  Bible.  A  zealous 
study  of  the  exact  language  of  the  Gospels  gave  him  not  only 
a  firm  faith,  but  a  peace  and  cbeerfulness  wbich  was  never 
afterwards  disturbed  by  trials  or  dangers. 

The  Elector,  Frederick  the  Wise,  of  Saxony,  had  founded 
a  new  University  at  Wittenberg,  and  sought  to  obtain  com- 
petent  professors  for  it.  Tbe  Yicar-General  of  the  Augustine 
Order,  to  whom  Lutber^s  zeal  and  ability  were  known,  recom- 
mended  bim  for  one  of  the  places,  and  in  1508  be  began  to 
lecture  in  Wittenberg,  first  on  Greek  pbilosophy,  and  tben 
upon  theology.  His  success  was  so  marked  that  in  1510  he 
was  sent  by  the  Order  on  a  special  mission  to  Borne,  wbere 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  and  the  immorality  of  the  Pope 
and  Cardinais  made  a  profound  and  lasting  impression  upon 
bis  mind.    He  returned  to  Germany,  feeling.  as  be  never  had 


How  did  his  parents  assist  him?  When  and  where  -was  he  graduated? 
Upon  what  did  he  lecture?  What  was  his  father's  plan?  What  effect  had 
the  study  of  the  Bible  upon  him,  and  what  followed?  What  did  he  become? 
How  did  he  endeavor  to  obtain  poaoe  of  mind  ?  What  gave  him  a  firm  faith  ? 
What  was  dono  by  Fre^erick  the  Wise?  What  appointment  did  Luther  re- 
ceiTCi  and  when?    Upon  what  mission  was  he  sent,  and  what  offect  had  it? 
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feit  before,  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  of  the  Ghurch. 
In  1512  he  was  made  Doctor  of  Theology,  and  from  that  thne 
forward  bis  teacbings,  wbicb  were  based  upon  bis  own  know- 
ledge  of  tbe  Bible,  began  to  bear  abandant  fruit. 

In  tbe  year  1517,  tbe  Pope,  Leo  X.,  famous  botb  for  bis 
luxurious  babits  and  bis  love  of  art,  found  tbat  bis  income 
was  not  sufHcient  for  bis  expenses,  and  determined  to  increase 
it  by  issoing  a  series  of  absolutions  for  all  forms  of  crime, 
even  perjury,  bigamy  and  murder.  Tbe  cost  of  pardon  was 
graduated  according  to  tbe  nature  of  tbe  sin.  Albert,  Arcb- 
bisbop  of  Mayence,  bougbt  the  right  of  selling  absolutions  in 
Germany,  and  appointed  as  bis  agent  a-Dominican  monk  by 
tbe  name  of  Tetzel.  Tbe  latter  began  travelling  through  tbe 
country  like  a  pedlar,  publicly  ofifering  for  sale  the  pardon  of 
tbe  Roman  Cburch  for  all  varieties  of  crime.  In  some  places 
he  did  an  excellent  business,  since  many  evil  men  also  pur- 
cbased  pardons  in  advance  for  tbe  crimes  they  intended  to 
commit:  in  otber  districts  Tetzel  only  stirred  up  tbe  abhor- 
rence  of  tbe  people,  and  increased  tbeir  burning  desire  to  have 
such  enormities  suppressed. 

Only  one  man,  bowever,  dared  to  come  out  openly  and 
condemn  tbe  Fapal  trade  in  sin  and  crime.  Tbis  was  Dr.  Mar* 
tin  Luther,  who,  on  tbe  31st  of  October,  1517,  nailed  upon 
tbe  door  of  tbe  Cburch  at  Wittenberg  a  series  of  95  theses, 
or  tbeological  declarations ,  tbe  truth  of  wbicb  he  ofifered  to 
prove,  against  all  adversaries.  Tbe  substance  of  tbem  was 
that  tbe  pardon  of  sins  came  only  from  God ,  and  could  only 
be  ^urchased  by  true  repentance ;  tbat  to  offer  absolutions  for 
sale,  as  Tetzel  was  doing,  was  an  unchristian  act,  contrary  to 
tbe  genuine  doctrines  of  tbe  Cburch ;  and  that  it  could  not, 
tberefore,  have  been  sanctioned  by  tbe  Pope.  Lutber*s  object, 
at  tbis  time,  was  not  to  separate  from  tbe  Cburch  of  Rome, 
but  to  reform  and  purify  it. 


What  happened  in  1512,  and  afterwards?  How  did  Pope  Leo  X.  try  to  in- 
crease his  income,  and  when  ?  Who  acquired  the  right  in  Oermany,  and  vrho 
was  hie  agent?  How  did  the  latter  act?  How  did  his  business  sncceed? 
Who  condemned  the  measure?  When,  and  in  what  manner,  did  he  oppose 
it?  What  waa  the  substance  of  Lutber's  theses?  Wli«t  was  his  object,  at 
this  time? 
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The  95  theses,  which  were  written  in  Latin,  were  immedia- 
tely  translated,  printed,  and  circulated  throughout  Germany. 
They  were  followed  by  replies,  in  which  the  action  of  the  Pope 
was  defended;  Luther  was  styled  a  heretic,  and  threatened 
with  the  fate  of  Huss.  He  defended  himself  in  pamphlets, 
which  were  eagerly  read  by  the  people ;  and  his  followers  in- 
creased  so  rapidly  that  Leo  X. ,  who  had  snmmoned  him  to 
Rome  for  trial,  finally  agreed  that  he  should  present  himself 
before  the  Papal  Legate,  Cardinal  Cajetanas,  at  Augsburg. 
The  latter  simply  demanded  that  Luther  should  retract  what 
he  had  preached  and  written ,  as  being  contrary  to  the  Papal 
bulls;  whereupon  Luther,  for  the  first  time,  was  compelied  to 
declare  that  ^'the  command  of  the  Pope  can  only  be  respected 
as  the  Yoice  of  God ,  when  it  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  The  Cardinal  afterwards  said:  "I  will  have  no- 
thing more  to  do  with  that  German  beast,  with  the  deep  eyes 
and  the  whimsical  speculations  in  his  head!"  and  Luther  said 
of  him:  **He  knew  no  more  about  the  Word  than  a  donkey 
knows  of  harp-playing." 

The  Vicar-General  of  the  Augustines  was  still  Luther's 
friend,  and,  fearing  that  he  was  not  safe  in  Augsburg,  he  had 
him  let  out  of  the  city  at  daybreak ,  through  a  small  door  in 
the  wall,  and  then  supplied  with  a  horse.  Having  reached 
Wittenberg,  where  he  wai^urrounded  with  devoted  followers, 
Frederick  the  Wise  was  next  ordered  to  give  him  up.  About 
the  same  time  Leo  X.  declared  that  the  practices  assailed  by 
Luther  were  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  must  be  accepted  as 
such.  Frederick  began  to  waver;  but  the  young  Philip 
Melanchthon,  Justus  Jonas,  and  other  distinguished  men  con- 
nected with  the  üniversity  exerted  their  influence,  and  the 
Elector  finally  refused  the  demand.  The  Emperor  Maximilian, 
now  near  his  end ,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Pope ,  begging  him  to 
arrange  the  difficulty ,  and  Leo  X.  commissioned  his  Nuncio, 
a  Saxon  nobleman  named  Karl  von  MiltitE ,  to  meet  Luther. 


How  were  the  theses  received,  and  -what  foUowed  them?  How  did  Luther 
defend  himself?  What  was  Leo  X.'s  course?  What  was  the  demand  of  Caje> 
tanus?  What  was  Luther^s  answer?  What  did  each  say  of  the  other?  In 
what  manner  did  Luther  Icave  Augsburg?  What  did  Leo  X.  declare?  Who 
supported  Luther,  and  how  did  Frederick  the  W'se  act  ?  What  did  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  ask,  and  what  was  done? 
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The  meeting  took  place  at  Altenburg  in  1519:  the  Nuncio, 
who  afterwards  reported  that  he  '^would  not  undertake  to  re- 
move  Luther  from  Germany  with  the  help  of  10,000  soldiers, 
for  he  häd  found  ten  men  for  him  where  one  was  for  the  Pope'* 
— was  a  mild  and  conciliatory  man.  He  prayed  Luther  to 
pause,  for  he  was  destroying  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  suc- 
ceeded,  by  bis  persuasions,  in  inducing  him  to  promise  to  keep 
silence,  provided  bis  antagonists  remained  silent  also. 

Tbis  was  merely  a  truce,  and  it  was  soon  broken.  Dr.  Eck, 
one  of  the  partisans  of  the  Church ,  challenged  Lutber^s  friend 
and  foUower,  Carlstadt,  to  a  public  discussion  in  Leipzig,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  Luther  bimself  was  compelled  to  take 
part  in  it.  Ue  declared  his  views  with  more  clearness  than 
ever,  disregarding  the  outcry  raised  against  him  that  be  was 
in  fellowship  with  the  Bobemian  beretics.  The  struggle,  by 
tbis  time,  had  affected  all  Germany,  the  middle  class  and  smal- 
1er  nobles  being  mostly  on  Lutber's  side,  wbile  the  priests  and 
reigning  princes,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  against  him.  In 
Order  to  defend  bimself  from  misrepresentation  and  justify  his 
course,  be  published  two  pamphlets,  one  called  "An  Appeal  to 
the  Emperor  and  Christian  Nobles  of  Germany,"  and  the 
other,  "Conceming  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church." 
These  were  read  by  tens  of  thousands,  all  over  the  country. 

Pope  Leo  X.  immediately  issued  a  bull,ordoring  all  Lutber's 
writings  to  be  burned,  excommunicating  those  who  sbould  be- 
lieve  in  them,  and  summoning  Luther  to  Kome.-  Tbis  only  in- 
creased  the  populär  ezciteraent  in  Lutber's  favor,  and  on  the 
lOtb  of  December,  1520,  be  took  the  step  which  made  im- 
possible  any  reconciliation  between  bimself  and  the  Papal 
power.  Accompanied  by  the  Professors  and  students  of  the 
University,  he  had  a  fire  kindled  outside  of  one  of  the  gates 
of  Wittenberg,  placed  therein  the  books  of  canonical  law  and 
various  writings  in  defence  of  the  Pope,  and  then  cast  the  Pa- 
pal bull  into  the  flames,  with  the  words:  "As  thou  hast  tor- 


When  and  where  did  the  meeting  take  place  ?  What  did  the  Fapal  Nnncio 
afterwards  Sayf  What  did  he  beg  Luther  to  do,  and  with  what  success? 
Under  what  ciroumstances  was  Luther  compelled  to  act?  How  was  Oermany 
dirided,  at  thi«  time?  What  did  Luther  publish,  and  why?  What  did  Pope 
Leo  X.  nezt  do?  What  effeot  lud  this?  When  did  Luther  take  the  decisive 
Step? 
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mented  the  Lord  and  His  Saiots,  so  may  eternal  flame  torment 
and  consume  theo  I"  This  was  the  boldest  declaration  of  war 
ever  horledat  such  an  overwhekning  authority  ;bat  the  coorage 
of  this  one  man  soon  communicated  itself  to  the  people.  The 
knight,  Ulric  von  Hütten,  a  distinguished  scholar,  who  had 
been  crowned  as  poet  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  openly  de- 
clared  für  Luther:  the  rebellious  baron,  Franz  von  Sickingen, 
offered  him  his  Castle  as  a  safe  place  of  refuge.  Frederick  the 
Wise  was  now  his  steadfast  friend,  and,  although  the  dangers 
which  beset  him  increased  every  day,  his  own  faith  in  the' 
righteousness  of  his  cause  only  became  firmer  and  purer. 

By  this  time  the  question  of  electing  a  successor  to  Maxi- 
milian had  been  settled.  When  the  Diet  came  together  at 
Frankfort,  in  June,  1519,  two  prominent  candidates  presented 
themselyes, — king  Francis  L  of  France,  and  king  Charles  of 
Spain,  Naples,  Sicily  and  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  newly- 
discovered  America.  The  former  of  these  had  no  other  right 
to  the  crown  than  could  be  purchased  by  the  wagon-loads  of 
money  which  he  sent  to  Germany;  the  latter  was  the  grand- 
son  of  Maximilian,  and  also  represented,  in  his  own  person, 
Austria,  Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands.  Again  the  old  jea- 
lousy  of  so  much  power  arose  among  the  Electors ,  and  they 
gave  their  Yotes  to  Frederick  the  Wise,  of  Sazony.  He,  how- 
ever,  shrank  from  the  bürden  of  the  imperial  rule,  at  such  a 
time,  and  declined  to  accept.  Then  Charles  of  Spain,  who  had 
ruined  the  prospects  of  Francis  L  by  distributing  850,000 
gold  florins  among  the  members  of  the  Diet,  was  elected 
without  any  further  difHculty.  The  foUowing  year  he  was 
crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  became  Karl  Y.  in  the  list  of 
German  Emperors.  Although  he  reigned  36  years,  he  always 
remained  a  foreigner:  he  never  even  learned  to  speak  the 
German  language  fluently:  his  tastes  and  habits  were  Spanish, 
and  his  election,  at  such  a  cnsis  in  the  history  of  Germany, 


Describe  -what  took  place.  Who  declared  for  Lttther,  and  stood  by  him? 
When  and  where  did  the  German  Diet  meet?  Who  -were  the  candidates? 
What  right  had  Francis  I.?  What  was  the  position  of  Charles  V.?  What  did 
the  Slectors  do?  What  foUowed?  What  did  the  election  oost  Charles  Y.? 
Where  was  he  crowned,  and  how  named? 
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was  a  crime  from  the  effects  of  which  the  country  did  not  re- 
cover  for  three  hundred  yeara  afterwards. 

Luther  wrote  to  the  new  Emperor,  immediately  after  the 
election ,  begging  that  he  might  not  be  condemned  uulieard, 
and  was  so  earnestly  supported  by  Frederick  the  Wise,  who 
had  Yoted  for  Charles  at  the  Diet,  that  the  latter  sent  Luther 
a  formal  invitation  to  appear  before  him  at  Worms ,  where  a 
new  Diet  had  been  called,  specially  to  arrange  the  Imperial 
Court  in  the  ten  districts  of  the  Empire,  and  to  raise  a  military 
force  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Lombardy,  which  Francis  L 
had  seized.  Luther  considered  this  opportunity  '^a  call  from 
God:"  he  set  out  from  Wittenberg,  and  wherever  he  passed 
the  people  flocked  together  ip  great  numbers  to  see  him  and 
hear  him  speak.  On  approaching  Worms ,  one  of  bis  friends 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  turn  back,  but  he  answered :  "Though 
there  were  as  many  devils  in  the  city  as  tiles  on  the  roofs,  yet 
would  I  go!"  He  entered  Worms  in  an  open  wagon,  in  bis 
monk*s  dress ,  stared  at  by  an  immense  conoourse  of  people. 
The  same  evening  he  reccived  Visits  from  a  number  of  prince» 
and  noblemen. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1521,  Luther  was  conducted  by  the 
Marshai  of  the  Empire  to  the  City  Hall,  where  the  Diet  was 
in  Session.  As  he  was  passing  through  the  outer  hall,  the 
famous  knight  and  general,  George  von  Frundsberg,  clapped 
him  upon  the  Shoulder,  with  the  words:  "Monk,  monk!  tho« 
art  in  a  strait,  the  like  of  which  myself  and  many  leaders,  in 
the  most  desperate  battles,  have  never  known.  But  if  thy 
thoughts  are  just ,  and  thou  art  sure  of  thy  cause ,  go  on  in 
God's  name ,  and  be  of  good  cheer,  He  will  not  forsake  thee  I" 
Charles  V.  is  reported  to  have  said ,  when  Luther  entered  the 
great  hall:  "That  monk  will  never  make  a  heretic  of  me!" 
After  having  acknowledged  all  bis  writings,  Luther  was  called 
upon  to  retract  them.    He  appeared  to  be  somewhat  embar* 


How  was  he  qualified  to  reign  in  Germany?  What  did  Luther  write  to 
Charles,  and  how  was  he  answered?  Where  was  the  Diet  held,  and  for  what 
purpose?  What  did  Luther  do  ?  What  happened  to  him  on  theway?  What 
did  he  say,  on  approaching  Worms?  What  was  his  reeeption  there?  When 
^as  he  taken  hefore  the  Diet?  What  happened  in  the  onter  ball?  What  did 
Cliarles  T.  say? 
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raased  and  nndecided,  either  confuaed  by  the  »plendor  of  th« 
ImperUl  Court,  or  Bhaken  by  the  OTerwhelming  responäbility 
reHting  upon  bim.  He  therefore  asked  a  little  time  for  further 
conaideration,  and  waa  allowed  twenty-four  bours. 


'Wbeo  he  resppeared  before  the  Diet,  the  next  day,  he  was 
cnim  and  firm.  In  a  piain,  yet  most  earnest  address,  deltvered 
both  in  Latin  and  German  so  that  all  might  underetand,  he 
explaiued  the  grounda  of  hia  beliei)  and  closed  with  the  solemn 


D  dgmuided  ot  Lallier,  ud  how  dld  ba  «elf 
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words:  ^'Unless,  therefore,  I  should  be  confuted  by  the  testi- 
mony  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  by  clear  and  convincing 
reasoDs,  I  cannot  and  will  not  retract,  becaose  tbere  is  neither 
wisdom  nor  safety  in  acting  against  conscience.  Here  I  stand ; 
I  cannot  do  otherwise:  God  help  me!  Amen." 

.Charles  Y.,  without  allowiog  the  matter  to  be  discussed 
by  the  Diet,  immediately  declared  that  Luther  should  be  pro- 
secuted  as  a  heretic,  as  soon  as  the  remaining  21  days  of  bis 
safe-conduct  had  expired.  He  was  urged,  by  many  of  the  par- 
tisans  of  Rome,  not  to  respect  the  promise,  but  he  answered: 
"1  do  not  mean  to  blush,  like  Sigismund."  Luther's  sincerity 
and  courage  confirmed  the  faith  of  bis  princely  friends.  Fre- 
derick the  Wise  and  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  walked  by 
bis  side  when  be  left  the  Diet,  and  Duke  Eric  of  Brunswick 
sent  bim  a  jug  of  beer.  His*  followers  among  the  nobility 
greatly  increased  in  numbers  and  enthusiasm. 

It  was  certain,  however,  that  he  would  be  in  serious  danger 
as  soon  as  he  had  been  formally  outlawed  by  the  Emperor. 
A  plot,  kept  Beeret  from  all  bis  friends,  was  formed  for  bis 
safety,  and  successfnlly  carried  out  during  bis  return  from 
Worms  to  Wittenberg.  Luther  travelled  in  an  open  wagon, 
with  only  one  companion.  On  entering  the  Thüringian  Forest, 
he  sent  bis  escort  in  advance,  and  was  soon  afterwards,  in  a 
lonely  glen,  seized  by  four  knights  in  armor  and  with  closed 
vizors,  placed  upon  a  horse  and  carried  away.  The  news 
spread  like  wild-fire  over  Germany  that  he  had  been  mur- 
dered,  and  for  nearly  a  year  he  was  lost  to  the  world.  His 
writings  were  only  read  the  more:  the  Papal  bull  and  the  Im- 
perial edict  which  ordered  them  to  be  burned  were  alike  dis- 
regarded.  Charles  Y.  went  back  to  Spain  immediately  afber 
the  Diet  of  Worms ,  afber  having  transferred  the  German  pos- 
sessions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  to  his  younger  brother,  Fer- 
dinand, and  the  business  of  suppressing  Luther's  doctrines  feil 
chiefly  to  the  Archbishops  of  Mayence  and  Cologne,  and  the 
Papal  Legate. 


Deseribe  what  happened  the  next  day.  What  did  Gbarle«  Y.  deoide?  How 
did  he  answer  tho  Partisans  of  Borne?  What  princes  stood  bj  Luther?  What 
plot  -was  formed  for  his  safety,  and  how  was  it  carried  out?  What  was  the 
belief  in  Germany?  How  did  this  alfect  Luther's  writhigs?  What  waa 
Gharles  Y.'s  oourse? 


THE  WABTBDBG. 


Luther,  meaawliile,  was  in  eecurity  in  a  cagüe  called  the 
Wartburg,  oa  tbe  snmmit  of  a  monntaia  near  Eiaeoach.    He. 


was  dreasad  in  a  knightlj  fashion,  wore  a  belmet,  breaatplate 
and  Bword,  ailowed  bis  beard  to  grow,  and  went  b}r  the  name 
of  "Squlre  George."    Sut  in  tbe  privacj  of.  bis  own  cbstnber 
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— all  the  fumiture  of  which  is  preserved  to  this  day,  as  when 
he  lived  in  it — he  worked  zealously  upon  a  translation  of  tho 
New  Testament  into  German.  In  the  spring  of  1522  he  was 
disturbed  in  his  labors  by  the  report  of  new  doctrines  which 
were  being  preached  in  Wittenberg.  His  friend  Carlstadt  had 
joined  a  fanatical  sect,  called  the  Anabaptists,  which  advocated 
the  abolition  of  the  mass,  the  destruction  of  pictures  and 
statues,  and  proclaimed  the  coming  of  God's  Eingdom  upon 
the  Earth. 

The  experience  of  the  Bohemians  showed  Luther  the  neces- 
sity  of  Union  in  his  great  work  of  reforming  the  Christian 
Church.  Moreover,  his  enemies  triumphantly  pointed  to  the 
excesses  of  the  Anabaptists  as  the  natural  result  of  his  doc- 
trines. There  was  no  time  to  be  lost:  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
stranceofthe  Elector  Frederick,  he  left  the  Wartburg,  and 
rode  alone,  as  a  man-at-arms ,  to  Wittenberg,  where  even  Me- 
lanchthon  did  not  recognize  him  on  his  arriyal.  He  began 
preaching,  with  so  much  power  and  eloquence ,  that  in  a  few 
days  the  new  sect  lost  all  the  ground  it  had  gained,  and  its 
foUowers  were  expelled  from  the  city.  The  necessity  of  ar- 
ranging  another  and  simpler  form  of  divine  Service  was  made 
evident  by  these  occurrences ;  and  after  the  publication  of  the 
New  Testament  in  German,  in  September,  1522,  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  united  in  the  former  task. 

The  Reformation  made  such  progress  that  by  1523,  not 
only  Saxony,  Hesse  and  Brunswick  had  practically  embraced 
it,  but  also  the  cities  of  Frankfort,  Strasburg,  Nuremberg  and 
Magdeburg,  the  Augustine  order  of  monks,  a  part  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans,  and  quite  a  large  number  of  priests.  Now ,  however, 
a  new  and  most  serious  trouble  arose,  partly  from  .the  preach- 
ing of  the  Anabaptists,  headed  by  their  so-called  Prophet, 
Thomas  Münzer,  and  partly  provoked  by  the  oppressions 
Avhich  the  common  people  had  so  long  endured.  In  the  Sum- 
mer of  1524  the  peasants  of  Würtemberg  and  Baden  united, 


Upon  what  did  he  work?  What  erent  distnrbed  bis  seclnsion,  and  when? 
What  showed  him  the  necessity  of  nnion?  What  did  he  do?  How  did  he 
reach  Wittenberg?  What  was  the  effect  of  his  preaching?  When  wob  the 
New  Testament  published?  What  did  Lnther  and  Melanchthon  undertake? 
What  progress  had  been  made  by  the  Beformation  in  1523? 
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(trmed  themselrea,  and  isaued  a  manifesto  cont^niDg  twelve 
articles.  They  deraanded  the  right  to  chooee  tljeir  own  prieats ; 
tlie  restriction  of  tithes  to  their  harvests;  the  abolition  of  feu- 
dal serfdom ;  the  uae  of  the  foreats ;  the  regulatjon  of  the  Privi- 


legs of  the  nobles  to  Imnt  and  fish;  and  protection,  in  ccrtain 
other  pointa,  against  the  arhitrary  power  of  the  landed  nobi- 
lity.  They  Beemed  to  take  it  fof  granted  that  Lother  would 
Slipport  them;  but  he,  dreading  a  civil  war  and  desiroUB  to 
keep  the  religious  reformatiun  free  from  any  potitical  move- 
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*ment,  published  a  pamphlet  condemning  their  revolt.  At  the 
same  time  he  used  his  influence  on  their  behalf,  with  the  reigning 
priesta  and  princes. 

The  excitement,  however,  was  too  great  to  be  subdued  by 
admonitions  of  patience  and  forbearance.  A  dreadful  war 
broke  out  in  1525:  the  army  of  30,000  peasants  ravaged  a 
great  part  of  Southern  Germany ,  destroying  Castles  and  con- 
vents,  and  venting  their  rage  in  the  most  shocking  barbaidties, 
which  were  afterwards  inflicted  upon  themselves,  when  they 
were  finally  defeated  by  the  Count  of  Waldburg.  The  move- 
ment extended  through  Middle  Germany  even  to  Westphalia, 
and  threatened  to  become  general:  some  parts  of  Thüringia 
were  held  for  a  short  time  by  the  peasants,  and  suffered  ter- 
rible  ravages.  Another  army  of  8|000,  headed  by  Thomas 
Münzer,  was  cut  to  pieces  near  Mühlhausen,  in  Saxony,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  1525,  the  rebellion  was  completely 
suppressed.  In  this  short  time,  some  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages ,  aniong  them  the  grand  castle 
of  the  Hohenstaufens,  in  Suabia,  had  been  levelled  to  the  earth ; 
whole  provinces  were  laid  waste;  tens  of  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  a  serious 
check  was  given  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  through 
all  Southern  Germany. 

The  stand  which  Luther  had  taken  against  the  rebellion 
preserved  the  friendship  of  those  princes  who  were  well-dis- 
posed  towards  him,  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  measures  of 
dtifence  against  the  Imperial  and  Papal  power,  which  they 
were  soon  compelied  to  adopt.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
completion  of  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  which  he  was 
faithfuUy  assisted  by  Melanchthon  and  others.  In  this  great 
work  he  accomplished  even  more  than  a  Service  to  Christianity ; 
he  created  the  modern  German  language.  Before  his  time, 
there  had  been  no  tongue  which  was  known  and  accepted 
throughout  the  whole  Empire.  The  poets  and  minstrels  of 
the  Middle  Ages  wrote  in  Suäbian;  other  populär  works  were 


What  was  littther^s   action  in   the  matter?     What   happened  in  Southern .  . 
Germany?    Where,  eise,  did  the  movement  extend?     When  was  the  rebellion  j 

eappressed,  and  where?    What  had  been  done,  in  this  short  time?     To  wLat 
did  Luther  devote  himself?    What  did  he  accomplish  in  this  workt 
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in  Lo w-Saxon ,  Franconian  or  Alsatian.  The  dialect  of  Hol- 
land and  Flanders  had  so  changed  that  it  was  hardly  under- 
stood  in  Germany;  that  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces  had  no  literature  as  yet,  and  the  leamed  or  scientific 
works  of  the  time  were  written  in  Latin. 

No  one  before  Luther  saw  that  the  simplest  and  most  ex- 
pressive qualities  of  the  German  language  must  be  sought  fot 
in  the  mouths  of  the  people.  With  all  his  scholarship,  he 
neyer  used  the  theological  style  of  writing,  but  endeavored  to 
express  himself  so  that  he  could  be  clearly  understood  by  all 
men.  In  translating  the  Old  Testament,  he  took  extraordinary 
pains  to  find  words  and  phrases  as  simple  and  streng  as  those 
of  the  Hebrew  writers.  He  frequented  the  market-place ,  the 
merry-making,  the  house  of  birth,  marriage  or  death ,  to  leam 
how  the  common  people  expressed  themselves  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  life.  He  enlisted  his  friends  in  the  same  Service, 
begging  them  to  note  down  for  him  any  peculiar,  characteristic 
phrase ;  "for,"  said  he,  "I  cannot  use  the  words  heard  in  Castles 
and  courts."  Not  a  sentence  of  the  Bible  was  translated  until 
he  had  found  the  best  and  clearest  German  expression  for  it. 
He  wrote,  in  1530:  ^*I  have  exerted  myself,  in  translating,  to 
give  pure  and  clear  Grerman.  And  it  has  verily  happened, 
that  we  have  sough^  and  questioned  a  fortnight,  three,  four 
weeks,  for  a  single  word,  and  yet  it  was  not  always  found.  In 
Job,  we  so  labored,  Philip  Melanchthon,  Aurogallus  and  I, 
that  in  four  days  we  sometimes  barely  finished  three  lines.'' 

Pope  Leo  X.  died  in  1521,  and  was  succeeded  by  Adrian  VI., 
the  last  German  who  wore  the  Papal  crown.  He  admitted 
many  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  seemed  in- 
clined  to  reform  them;  but  he  only  lived  two  years,  and  his 
successor  was  Clement  YIL,  a  nephew  of  Leo.  The  latter  in- 
duced  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  several 
Bishops  to  unite  in  a  league  for  suppressing  the  spread  of 
Luther^s  doctrines.    Thereupon  the  Elector  John  of  Saxony 


What  dialects  were  used  before  his  time?  In  what  language  were  scientific 
works  written?  What  was  Luther's  manner  of  writing?  What  was  his  prao- 
tice,  in  translating  the  Old  Testament?  What  did  he  ask  of  his  friends,  and 
why?  What  did  he  write  about  his  translation?  Who  snoceeded  to  Pope 
liCO  X.,  when  and  what  was  his  character?  Who  foUowed  him?  What  was 
Clement  YII/s  first  measoret 
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(Frederick  the  Wise  having  died  in  1525),  Philip  of  Hesse. 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Mecklen- 
burg, the  Counts  of  Mansfeld  and  Anhalt  and  the  city  of  Mag- 
deburg fonned  a  counter-alliance  at  Torgau,  in  1526.  At  the 
Diet  held  in  Speyer  the  same  year,  the  party  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  so  strong  that  no  decree  against  it  could  be  passed* 
the  question  was  left  free. 

The  Organization  of  the  Christian  Church  which  was  by 
this  time  adopted  in  Saxony,  soon  spread  over  all  Northern 
Germany.  Its  principal  features  were:  the  abolition  of  the 
monastic  Orders  and  of  priestly  celibacy;  divine  Service  in 
the  language  of  the  country ;  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  in 
German,  to  all  persons ;  the  communion,  in  both  forms,  for  lay- 
men ;  and  the  instruction  of  the  people  and  their  children  in  the 
truths  of  Christianity.  The  former  possessions  of  the  Ghurch 
were  given  up  to  the  State,  and  Luther,  against  Melanchthon's 
advice,  even  insisted  on  uniting  the  episcopal  authority  with  the 
political,  in  the  person  of  the  reigning  prince.  He  set  the 
example  of  giving  up  priestly  celibacy,  by  marrying,  in  1525, 
Gatharine  von  Bora,  a  nun  of  a  noble  family.  This  step  created 
a  great  Sensation ;  even  many  of  Luther's  friends  condemned 
his  course,  but  he  declared  that  he  was  right,  and  he  was  re- 
warded  by  21  years  of  unalloyed  domesticjiappiness. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  during  all  these  events ,  was  ab- 
sent  from  Germany.  His  first  war  with  France  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion  by  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  February,  1525, 
when  Francis  I.  was  obliged  to  surrender,  and  was  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Madrid.  But  having  purchased  his  freedom ,  the 
foUowing  year,  by  giving  up  his  claims  to  Italy,  Burgundy  and 
Flanders,  he  no  sooner  returned  to  France  than  he  recommen- 
ced  the  war, — this  time  in  uuion  with  Pope  Clement  VII.,  who 
was  jealous  of  the  Emperor's  increasing  power  in  Italy.  The 
old  knight  George  von  Frundsberg  and  the  Constable  de 


Wbo  formed  a  connter-alliance ,  and  when?  Wbat  was  done  at  the  Diet 
of  Speyer?  What  were  the  principal  features  of  the  new  Gharch?  What  was 
done  with  the  former  Church.  possessions?  On  whom  was  the  episcopal 
authority  conferred?  Whom  did  Luther  marry?  How  was  this  step  regarded? 
What  was  the  result  of  Charles  V.*8  war  with  France?  What  did  Francis  L 
do,  aftcr  purchasiug  his  freedom? 
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Bourbon — a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  who  had 
gone  over  to  Charles  V.'s  side, — then  united  their  forces,  which 
were  principally  German,  and  marched  upon  Rome.  The  city 
was  taken  by  storm,  in  1527,  terribly  ravaged  and  the  Pope 
made  prisoner.  Charles  V.  pretended  not  to  have  known  of  or 
authorized  this  movement;  he  liberated  the  Pope,  who  pro- 
mised,  in  return,  to  call  a  Council  for  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church.  The  war  continued,  however, — Venice,  Genoa  and 
England  being  also  involved — until  1529,  when  it  was  ter- 
minated  by  the  Peace  of  Cambray. 

Charles  V.  and  the  Pope  then  came  to  an  understanding, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  former  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy 
and  Emperor  of  Rome  in  Bologna,  in  1530,  and  bound  him- 
self  to  extirpate  the  doctrines  of  Luther  in  Germany.  In 
Austria,  Bavaria  and  Würtemberg,  in  fact,  the  persecution  had 
already  commenced:  many  persons  had  been  hanged  or  burned 
at  the  stake  for  professing  the  new  doctrines.  Ferdinand  of 
Austria ,  who  had  meanwhile  succeeded  to  the  crowns  of  Bo- 
hemia  and  Hungary,  was  compelled  to  call  a  Diet  at  Speyer,  in 
1529,  to  take  measures  against  the  Turks,  then  victorious  in 
Transylvania  and  a  great  part  of  Hungary;  a  majority  of  Ca- 
tholics  was  present,  and  they  passed  a  decree  repeating  the 
outlawry  of  Luther  and  his  doctrines  by  the  Diet  of  Worms. 
Seven  reigning  princes,  headed  by  Saxony,  Brandenburg  and 
Hesse,  and  15  imperial  cities,  joined  in  a  solemn  pro^e^^  against 
this  measure,  asserting  that  the  points  in  dispute  could  only 
be  settled  by  a  universal  Council,  called  for  the  purpose.  From 
that  day,  the  name  of  "  Protestants "  was  given  to  both  the 
followers  of  Luther,  and  the  Swiss  Reformers,  under  the  lead  of 
Zwingli 

The  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  cannot  be 
here  given.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  Zwingli,  who  was 
bom  in  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall,  in  1484,  resembled  Luther  in 
his  purity  of  character,  his  earnest  devotion  to  study,  and  the 


When  was  Borne  taken,  and  by  whom?  What  was  Charles  V.'s  conrse? 
By  whom  was  the  war  continued,  when  was  it  terminated,  and  how?  What 
was  the  understanding  between  Charles  Y.  and  the  Pope?  What  had  been 
done  in  Austria,  Bavaria  and  Würtemberg?  When  did  Ferdinand  of  Austria 
eall  a  Diet,  and  why?  What  decree  was  passed?  Who  made  a  protest  against 
it?    What  name  was  thenoeforth  given  to  the  Beformers? 
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circumstance  that  his  ideas  of  religious  reform  were  deriyed 
fi'om  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  It  "was  the  pas- 
sionate  desire  of  Philip  of  Hesse  that  both  branches  of  the 
Protestants  should  become  united,  in  order  to  be  so  much  the 
stronger  to  meet  the  dangers  M^hich  all  feit  were  Coming. 
Luther,  who  labored  and  prayed  to  prevent  the  struggle  from 
becoming  political ,  and  who  had  opposed  even  the  league  of 
the  Protestant  princes  at  Torgau,  in  1526,  was  with  difficulty 
induced  to  meet  Zwingli.  He  was  still  busy  with  his  transla* 
tion  of  the  Bible ,  with  the  preparation  of  a  Catechism  for  the 
people,  a  coUection  of  hymns  to  be  used  in  worship,  and  othd): 
works  necessary  to  the  compiete  Organization  of  the  Protestant 
Church. 

The  meeting  between  the  two  Reformers  finally  took  place 
in  Marburg,  in  1529.  Melanchthon,  Jonas,  and  many  other 
distinguished  men  were  present:  both  Luther  and  Zwingli 
fully  and  freely  compared  their  doctrines,  but,  although  they 
were  united  on  all  essential  points,  they  differed  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  Eucharist ,  and  Luther  positively  refused  to 
give  way,  or  even  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Swiss  Pro- 
testants. This  was  one  of  several  instances,  wherein  the  great 
Keformer  injured  his  cause  through  his  lack  of  wisdom  and 
tolerance :  in  small  things,  as  in  great,  he  was  inflexible. 

So  matters  stood,  in  the  beginning  of  1530,  when  Charles  V. 
returned  to  Germany,  affcer  an  absence  of  nine  years.  He 
established  his  court  at  Innsbruck ,  and  summoned  a  Diet  to 
meet  at  Augsburg,  in  April,  but  it  was  not  opeued  until  the 
20th  of  June.  Melanchthon,  with  many  other  Protestant  pro- 
fessors  and  clergymen,  was  present:  Luther,  being  under  the 
ban  of  the  Empire,  remained  in  Coburg,  where  he  wrote  his 
grand  hymn,  "Our  Lord,  He  is  a  Tower  of  Strength."  The 
Protestant  princes  and  cities  united  in  signing  a  Confession  of 
Faith,  which  had  been  very  carefully  drawn  up  by  Melanch- 


When  was  Zwingli  bom,  and  what  was  he?  What  did  Philip  of  Hesse 
desire,  and  why?  On  what  was  Luther  eniployed ,  at  this  time?  When  änd 
where  did  the  meeting  between  Luther  and  Zwingli  take  place?  What  was 
the  result?  On  what  one  point  did  they  differ?  When  did  Charles  T.  retum 
to  Germany?  When  and  where  did  be  caU  a  Diet?  Who  were  presentf 
Where  was  Luther? 
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thon,  and  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  consent  that  it  should 
be  read  before  fche  Diet.  He  ordered,  howevcr,  that  the  read- 
ing  should  take  place,  not  in  the  great  hall  where  the  sessions 
were  held,  bat  in  the  Bishop's  chapel,  and  at  a  very  early 
hour  in  the  morning.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to 
prevent  any  but  the  members  of  the  Diet  from  hearing  the 
document. 

But  the  weather  was  intensely  warm,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  open  the  windows ;  the  Saxon  Chancellor,  Dr.  Bayer ,  read 
the  Confession  in  such  a  loud,  clear  voice,  that  a  thousand  or 
more  persons,  gathered  on  the  outside  of  the  Chapel,  were  able 
to  hear  every  word.  The  principles  asserted  were: — That 
men  are  justified  by  faith  alone;  that  an  assembly  of  true  be- 
lievers  constitutes  the  Church;  that  it  is  not  necessary  that 
forms  and  ceremonies  should  be  every  where  the  saine;  that 
preaching,  the  sacraments,  and  infant  baptism,  are  necessary; 
that  Christ  is  really  present  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s 
Supper,  which  should  be  administered  to  the  congregation  in 
both  forms;  that  monastic  vows,  fasting,  pilgrimages  and  the 
invocation  of  saints  are  useless,  and  that  priests  must  be 
allowed  to  marry.  After  the  Confession  had  been  read,  many 
persons  were  heard  to  exclaim :  '*It  is  reasonable  that  the 
abuses  of  the  Church  should  be  corrected:  the  Lutherans  are 
right,  for  our  spiritual  lords  have  carried  it  with  too  high  a 
band."  The  general  impression  was  favorable  to  the  Pro- 
testants,  and  the  princes  who  had  signed  the  Confession  de- 
termined  that  they  would  maintain  it  at  all  hazards.  This 
"Augsburg  Confession,*'  as  it  was  thenceforth  called ,  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Lutheran  Church  throughout  Germany. 

The  Emperor  ordered  a  refutation  of  the  Protestant  doc- 
trines  to  be  prepared  by  the  Catholic  theologians  who  were 
present,  but  refused  to  Äirnish  a  copy  to  the  Protestants  and 
prohibited  them  from  making  any  reply.  He  declared  that 
the  latter  must  instantly  return  to  the  Roman  Church,  the 


Wliat  did  the  Protestant  princes  present  t     B7  vhom  was  it  drawn  up? 
How  did  Charles  Y.  order  it  to  be  read,  and  for  what  roason?    How  was  it 
read,  and  who  heard  it?    What  were  the  prii.ciples  asserted?    What  was  said 
by  those  who  heard  the  Confession?    What  Impression  did  it  make?     What 
did  the  Augsburg  Confession  become?    What  oourse  did  the  Emperor  take? 
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abuses  of  which  would  be  corrected  by  himself  and  the  Pope. 
Thus  the  breach  was  made  permanent  between  Rome  and  more 
than  half  of  Germany.  Charles  V.  procured  the  election  of  bis 
brother  Ferdinand  to  the  crown  of  Germany,  although  Ba- 
varia  united  with  the  Protestant  princes  in  yoting  against  bim. 

The  Imperial  Courts  in  the  ten  districts  were  now  com- 
posed  entirely  of  Catholics ,  and  they  were  ordered  to  enforce 
the  suppression  of  Protestant  worship.  Thereupon  the  Pro- 
testant princes  and  delegates  from  the  cities  met  at  the  little 
town  of  Schmalkalden,  in  Thüringia,  and  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1531,  bound  themselves  to  unite,  for  the  %pace  of  six 
years,  in  resisting  the  Imperial  decree.  Even  Luther ,  much 
as  he  dreaded  a  religious  war,  could  not  oppose  this  move- 
ment. The  League  of  Schmalkalden ,  as  it  is  called ,  repre- 
sented  so  much  military  strength,  that  king  Ferdinand  became 
alarmed  and  advised  a  more  conciliatory  course  towards-the 
Protestants.  Sultan  Solyman  of  Turkey,  who  had  conquered 
all  Hungary,  was  marching  upon  Vienna  with  an  immense 
army,  and  openly  boasted  that  he  would  subdue  Germany. 

It  thus  became  impossible  for  Charles  V.  either  to  suppress 
the  Protestants  at  this  time,  or  to  repel  the  Turkish  invasion 
without  their  help.  He  was  compelled  to  call  a  new  Diet, 
which  met  at  Nuremberg,  and  in  August,  1532,  concluded  a 
Religious  Peace,  both  parties  agreeing  to  refrain  from  all 
hostilities  until  a  General  Council  of  the  Church  should  be  cal- 
led. Then  the  Protestants  contiibuted  their  share  of  troops 
to  the  Imperial  army ,  which  soon  amounted  to  80,000  men, 
commanded  by  the  £ftmous  general,  Sebastian  Schertlin,  him- 
self a  Protestant.  The  Turks  were  defeated  every where ;  the 
siege  of  Vienna  was  raised ,  and  the  whole  of  Hungary  might 
have.  been  reconquered,  but  for  Ferdinand*s  unpopularity 
among  the  Catholic  princes. 


What  did  he  decide,  in  regard  to  the  Protestants?  What  breach  was  then 
made?  What  did  Charles  Y.  procore  from  the  Biet?  How  were  the  Imperial 
Oonrts  eomposed,  and  what  was  their  action?  Where  and  when  did  the 
Protestants  meet?  How  did  they  bind  themselves?  What  effeot  had  tho 
League  of  Schmalkalden?  Who,  then,  was  marching  upon  Vienna?  What 
was  Charles  Y.*s  dilemma?  When  and  where  did  he  caU  a  Biet,  and  what 
was  done?    What  Imperial  army  was  raised?    What  was  the  result? 
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Otber  eitles  and  smaller  principalities  joined  tlie  League 
of  Schmalkalden,  the  power  of  which  increased  from  year  to 
year.  The  Religious  Peace  of  Nureinberg  greatly  favored  the 
spread  of  the  Keformation ,  although  it  was  not  very  Ertrictly 
observed  by  either  side.  In  1534  Würtemberg,  which  was 
then  held  by  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  was  conquered  by  Philip 
of  Hesse,  who  reinstated  the  exiled  Duke,  Ulric.  The  latter 
became  a  Protestant,  and  thus  Würtemberg  was  added  to  the 
League.  Charles  V.  would  certainly  have  interfered  in  this 
case,  but  he  had  left  Germany  for  another  nine  years*  absence, 
and  was  just  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  Tunis.  The  reigning 
princes  of  Brandenburg  and  Ducal  Saxony  (Thilringia) ,  who 
had  been  enemies  of  the  Beformation,  died  and  were  succeeded 
by  Protestant  sons:  in  1537  the  League  of  Schmalkalden  was 
renewed  for  ten  years  more,  and  the  so-called  '*holy  alliances," 
which  were  attempted  against  it  by  Bavaria  and  the  Arch- 
bishops  of  Mayence  and  Salzburg,  were  of  no  avail.  The  Pro- 
testant faith  continued  to  spread,  not  only  in  Germany,  but 
also  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland  and  England.  The  first 
of  these  countries  even  became  a  member  of  the  Schmalkalden 
League,  in  1538. 

Out  of  the  "Freedom  of  the  Gospel,"  which  was  the  first 
watch-word  of  the  Beformers,  smaller  sects  continued  to  arise, 
notwithstanding  they  met  with  almost  as  much  Opposition 
from  the  Protestants  as  the  Catholics.  The  Anabaptists  ob- 
tained  possession  of  the  city  of  Münster  in  1534,  and  held  it 
for  more  than  a  year,  under  the  government  of  a  Dutch  tailor, 
named  John  of  Leyden,  who  had  himself  crowned  king  of  Zion, 
introduced  polygamy,  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  who  resisted 
his  decrees.  When  the  Bishop  of  Münster  finally  took  the 
city,  John  of  Leyden  and  two  of  his  associates  were  tortured 
to  death ,  and  their  bodies  suspended  in  iron  cages  over  the 
door  of  the  cathedral.    About  the  same  time  Simon  Menno ,  a 


What  was  the  efTeot  of  the  Beligious  Peace  of  Nuremberg?  What  chang^ 
took  place  in  Wartemberg?  What  prevented  Charlei  Y.  from  interfering?  Hov^ 
were  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  changed?  When,  and  for  what  time,  was  the 
League  renewed?  What  alliances  were  made  against  it?  What  other  countries 
embraced  the  Protestant  faith?  Bescribe  what  happened  at  Münster?  What 
was  the  end  of  it  ? 
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native  of  Friesland,  founded  a  quiet  and  peaceful  sect  which 
was  named,  after  him,  the  Mennonites,  and  which  still  exists, 
both  in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

While,  therefore,  Charles  V.  was  carrying  on  his  wars, 
alternately  with  the  Barbary  States,  and  with  Francis  I.  of 
France,  the  foundations  of  the  Protestant  Church,  in  spite  of 
all  divisions  and  disturbances ,  were  permanently  laid  in  Ger- 
many.  Although  he  had  been  brilliantly  successful  in  Tunis, 
in  1535,  he  failed  so  completely  before  Algiers,  in  1541,  that 
Francis  I.  was  emboldened  to  make  another  attempt,  in  al- 
liance  with  Sultan  Solyman  of  Turkey,  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
So  formidable  was  the  danger  that  the  Emperor  was  again 
compelled  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  German  Protestants, 
and  even  of  England.  He  returned  to  Germany  for  the  second 
time  and  called  a  Diet  to  meet  in  Speyer,  which  renewed  the 
Religious  Peace  of  Nureraberg,  with  the  assurance  that  Pro- 
testants shottld  have  equal  rights  before  the  Imperial  oourts, 
and  that  they  wouli  be  left  free  until  the  meeting  of  a  Free 
Council  of  the  Church. 

Having  obtained  an  army  of  40,000  men  by  these  conces- 
sions,  Charles  Y.  marched  into  France ,  captured  a  number  of 
fortresses,  and  had  reached  Soissons  on  his  way  to  Paris,  when 
Francis  L  acknowledged  himself  defeated  and  begged  for  peace. 
In  the  Treaty  of  Crespy,  in  1544,  he  gave  up  his  claim  to 
Lombardy,  Naples,  Flanders  and  Artois,  the  Emperor  gave 
him  a  part  of  Burgundy ,  and  both  united  in  a  league  against 
the  Turks  and  Protestants,  the  allies  of  one  and  the  other. 
In  Order,  however,  to  preserve  some  appearance  of  fidelity  to 
his  solemn  pledges,  the  Emperor  finally  prevailed  upon  the 
Pope,  Paul  HL,  to  order  an  (Ecumencial  Council.  It  was  just 
130  years  since  the  Roman  Church  had  promised  to  reform 
itselfl  The  delay  had  given  rise  to  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, which  was  now  so  powerful  that  only  a  just  and  conci- 
liatory  course  on  the  part  of  Rome  could  settle  the  difßeulty. 


What  other  sect  was  founded  ?  What  was  Charles  Y.'s  history,  dnring  this 
time?  From  whom  did  he  seek  aid?  What  was  done  at  the  Diet  whioh  he 
oalled?  What  was  his  campaign  in  Franoe?  What  treaty  did  he  make,  and 
w)\en?  What  did  he  persuade  the  Pope  to  do?  How  long  had  the  Beform 
been  delayed,  and  to  what  had  it  given  rise? 
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Instead  of  tbis,  the  Conncil  vas  Bummoned  to  meet  at  Trent, 
in  tha  Italian  part  of  the  Tyrol,  the  Pope  reserved  the  govem- 
ment  of  it  for  himself,  and  the  Froteatants ,  although  invited 
to  attend,  wera  thus  expected  to  acknowledge  bis  aathority. 
They  unanimously  declared,  therefore,  that  they  would  not  be 
bound  by  ita  decrees.  Even  Luther,  who  had  ardeotly  liop«d 
to  aee  all  Christians  again  nnited  onder  a  purer  Organization 


of  the  Church,  saw  that  a  reconciliation  waa  impoasible,  and 
publiahed  a  pamphlet  entitled:  "The  Roman  Papacy  Fonnded 
by  tha  DoTil." 

The  pablication  of  the  complete  tranalation  of  the  Bihla  in 
J534  waa  not  the  end  of  Luther'a  lahora.  Hia  leadership  in 
the  great  work  of  Refonnation  waa  acknowledged  by  all,  and 
ha  was  consalt«d  by  princea  and  clergymen,  by  acbolars  and 
jurists,  even  by  the  common  people.    Ue  never  relased  in  hia 
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efforts  to  preserve  peace,  not  onlj  among  the  Protestant  prin« 
ces,  who  could  not  yet  overcome  their  old  habit  of  asserting 
an  independent  authority,  but  also  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics.  Yet  he  could  hardly  help  feeling  that,  with  such 
a  form  of  govemment,  and  such  an  Emperor,  as  Germany  theo 
possessed,  peace  was  impossible:  he  only  prayed  that  it  might 
last  while  he  lived. 

Luther^s  powerful  Constitution  gradually  brokedown  under 
the  weight  of  his  labors  and  anxieties*  He  became  subject  to 
attacks  of  bodily  su£fering«  followed  by  great  depression  of 
mind.  Nevertheless ,  the  consciousness  of  having  in  a  great 
measure  performed  the  work  which  he  had  been  called  upon 
to  do,  kept  up  his  faith,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  declare 
that  he  had  been  made  "a  chosen  weapon  of  God ,  known  in 
Heaven  and  Hell,  as  well  as  upon  the  earth/'  In  January, 
1546,  he  was  summoned  to  Eisleben,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
by  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld,  who  begged  him  to  act  as  arbitra- 
tor  between  them  in  a  question  of  inheritance.  Although  much 
exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  the  winter-joumey,  he  settled  the 
dispute,  and  preached  four  times  to  the  people.  His  last  letter 
to  bis  wife,  written  on  the  14th  of  February,  is  fuU  of  courage, 
cheerfulness  and  tenderness. 

Two  days  afterwards,  his  strength  began  to  fail.  His 
friend,  Dr.  Jonas,  was  in  Eisleben  at  the  time,  and  Luther 
forced  himself  to  sit  at  the  table  with  him  and  with  his  own 
two  sons ;  but  it  was  noticed  that  he  spoke  only  of  the  future 
life,  and  with  an  unusual  earnestness  and  solemnity.  The 
same  evening  it  became  evident  to  all  that  his  end  was  rapidly 
approaching:  he  grew  weaker  from  hour  to  hour,  and  occasion« 
ally  repeated  passages  from  the  Bible,  in  German  and  Latin. 
After  midnight  he  seemed  to  revive  a  little:  Dr.  Jonas,  the 
Countess  of  Mansfeld,  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Eisleben, 
and  his  sons,  stood  near  his  bed.  Then  Jonas  said:  '^Beloved 
Father,  do  you  acknowledge  Christ,  the  son  of  God,  our  Re- 
deemer?"  Luther  answered  "Yes,"  in  a  strong  and  clear  voice; 


What  was  the  character  of  his  later  work?  What  bodily  snfPerings  cam« 
upon  him?  What  deolaration  did  he  make?  When  was  he  oalied  to  Eislehen 
ftad  why?    What  did  he  do  there?    What  was  his  frame  of  mind? 
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theo,  folding  his  hands,  he  drew  one  deep  sigh  and  died,  be- 
tween  two  and  three  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of 
February. 

After  solemn  Services  in  the  church  at  Eisleben ,  the  bodj 
was  removed  on  its  way  to  Wittenberg.  In  every  village 
through  which  the  procession  passed,  the  bells  were  toUed, 
and  the  people  flocked  together  from  all  the  surrounding 
country.  The  population  of  Halle,  men  and  women,  came  out 
of  the  city  with  loud  cries  and  lamentations ,  and  the  throng 
was  so  great  that  it  was  two  hours  before  the  coffin  could  be 
placed  in  the  church.  ^'Here/'  says  an  eyewitness  of  the  scene, 
"we  endeavored  to  raise  the  funeral  psalm,  De  profundis 
(«^Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  unto  thee'');  but  so  heavy 
was  our  grief  that  the  words  were  rather  wept  than  sung." 
On  the  22d  of  February  the  remains  of  the  great  Reformer 
were  given  to  the  earth  at  Wittenberg,  with  all  the  honors 
which  the  people,  the  authorities  and  the  University  could 
render. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
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Saxony  tnms  against  Charles  Y. — The  Treaty  of  Passau.— War  with  France. 
— TheReligiousPeace  of  Augsburg. — TheJesuits. — Abdication  of  Charles  Y. 
— Ferdinand  of  Anstria  beoomes  Bmperor. — End  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
'»Protestantism  in  Oermany.*— Weakness  of  the  Empire.  »Loss  of  the 
Baltie  Provinces. — Maximilian  II.  Emperor.  — His  Tolerance. — The  Last 
Private  Feud.— Bevolt  of  the  Netherlands.— Beath  of  Maximilian  II. — 
Budolf  II.*s  Character. — Persecutlon  of  Protestants.— Oondition  of  Germany 
at  tho  End  of  the  16th  Century. 

The  woes  which  the  German  Electors  brought  upon  the 
countr^,  when  they  gaYe  the  crown  to  a  Spaniard  because  he 


Bescribe  his  last  hours.  When  did  he  die?  What  was  the  character  of 
the  funeral  procession?  What  happened  at  Halle?  When  and  where  was  he 
buried? 
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was  a  Hapsburg,  were  only  commencing  when  Luther  died. 
Charles  V.  had  just  enough  Germ  an  blood  in  him  to  enable 
him  to  deceive  the  German  people ;  he  had  no  interest  in  them 
further  than  the  power  they  gave  to  his  personal  rule;  he 
used  Germany  to  build  up  the  strength  of  Spain,  and  then 
trampled  it  under  his  feet. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  which  was  composed  almost  entirely 
of  Spanish  and  Italian  prelates,  foUowed  the  Instructions  of  the 
Pope  and  declared  that  the  traditions  of  the  Roman  Church 
were  of  equal  authority  with  tho  Bible.  This  made  a  recon- 
ciliation  with  the  Protestants  impossible ,  which  was  just  what 
the  Pope  desired:  his  plan  was  to  put  them  down  by  main 
force.  In  fact,  if  the  spirit  of  the  Protestant  faith  had  not  al- 
ready  entered  into  the  Hves  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  the 
Beformation  might  have  been  lost  through  the  hesitation  of 
some  princes  and  the  treachery  of  another.  The  Schmalkalden 
League  was  at  this  time  weakened  by  personal  quarreis  aroong 
its  members;  yet  it  was  still  able  to  raise  an  army  of  40,000 
men,  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Sebastian 
Schertlin.  Charles  Y,  had  a  very  small  force  with  him  at 
Ratisbon;  the  troops  he  had  summoned  from  Flanders  and 
Italy  had  not  arrived;  and  an  energetic  moyement  by  the 
Protestants  could  not  have  failed  to  be  successful. 

But  the  two  Chiefs  of  the  Schmalkalden  League,  John 
Frederick  of  Saxony  and  Philip  of  Hesse,  showed  a  timidity 
almost  amounting  to  cowardice,  in  this  emergency.  In  spite 
of  Schertlin*s  entreaties,  they  refused  to  allow  him  to  move, 
fearing,  as  they  alleged,  to  invade  the  neutrality  of  Bavaria, 
or  to  excite  Ferdinand  of  Austria  against  them.  For  months 
they  compelled  their  army  to  wait,  while  the  Emperor  was 
constantly  receiving  reiuforcements,  among  them  12,000  Ita- 
lian troops  furnished  by  the  Pope.  Then,  when  they  were 
absolutely  forced  to  act,  a  new  and  unexpected  danger  ren- 
dered  them  powerless.    Maurice,  Büke  of  Saxony  (of  the 


What  was  Charles  T.*8  eourse  towards  Germany?  What  was  done  by  the 
Coanoil  of  Trent?.  What  was  the  Popels  plan?  What  prevented  the  Befor^ 
mation  from  failing?  In  what  oondition  was  the  SohmaUcalden  League?  What 
was  the  Situation  of  Charles  Y.?  Who  were  the  leaders  of  the  League,  and 
how  did  they  act?  What  Orders  did  they  give  to  Schertlin?  How  waa 
Charles  Y.  strengthened? 
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younger  line),  suddeüly  abjured  the  Protestant  faith,  declared 
for  Charles  V.,  and  took  possession  of  the  territory  of  Electo- 
ral  Saxony,  belonging  to  his  cousin,  John  Frederick.  The 
latter  hastened  home  with  his  own  portion  of  the  army,  and 
defeated  and  expelled  Maurice,  it  is  true,  but  in  doing  so,  gave 
up  the  field  to  the  Emperor.  Duke  ülric  of  Würtemberg  first 
humbly  submitted  to  the  latter,  then  Ulm,  Augsburg,  Stras- 
burg, and  other  cities :  Schertlin  was  not  left  with  troops  enough 
to  resist,  and  the  Imperial  and  Cathoh'c  power  was  restored 
throughout  Southern  Germany,  without  a  struggle. 

In  the  spring  of  1547,  Charles  V.  marched  into  Northern 
Germany,  surprised  and  defeated  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  at 
Mühlberg  on  the  Elbe,  and  took  him  prisoner.  The  Elector 
was  so  enormously  stout  and  heavy  that  he  could  only  mount 
bis  horse  by  the  use  of  a  ladder;  so  the  Emperor's  Spanish 
cavalry  easily  overtook  him  in  his  flight,  Charles  V.  now 
showed  himself  in  his  true  character:  he  appointed  the  fierce 
Duke  of  Alba  President  of  a  Court  which  tried  John  Frederick 
and  condemned  him  to  death.  The  other  German  princes  pro- 
tested  so  earnestly  against  this  sentence  that  it  was  not  carried 
out,  but  John  Frederick  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  greater 
part  of  Saxony  to  the  traitor  Maurice,  and  be  content  with 
Thüringia  or  Ducal  Saxony  —  the  territory  embraced  in  the 
present  duchies  of  Meiningen,  Gotha,  Weimar  and  Altenburg. 
He  steadfastly  refused,  however,  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  remained  firm  in  the  Protestant 
faith,  during  the  five  years  of  imprisonment  which  followed. 

His  wife,  the  Duchess  Sibylla,  heroically  defended  Witten- 
berg against  the  Emperor,  but  when  John  Frederick  had  been 
despoiled  of  his  territory,  she  could  no  longer  hold  the  city, 
which  was  surren  dered.  Charles  V.  was  urged  by  Alba  and 
öthers  to  burn  Luther's  body  and  scatter  the  ashes,  as  those 
pf  a  heretic;  but  he  answered,  like  a  man:  "I  wage  no  war 
against  the  dead.'*    Herein  he  showed  the  better  side  of  his 


What  fltidclen  act  of  treacbery  occnrred?  What  was  John  Predcriok  of 
8axon7  compelled  to  do?  What  adTantages  did  Charles  Y.  gain?  What  did 
he  do  in  Northern  Qermany,  and  when?  How  was  John  Frederick  treated 
07  him?  What  was  he  foroed  to  gire  np,  and  what  accept?  What  etand  did 
ho  take? 
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nature,  although  only  for  a  moment.  Philip  of  Hesse  was  not 
strong  enougb  to  resist,  alone,  and  £nally,  persuaded  by  bis 
son-in-law,  Maurice  of  Saxony,  be  promised  to  beg  tbe  Em- 
peror^s  pardon  on  bis  knees,  to  destroy  all  bis  fortresses  ex- 
cept  Cassel,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  150,000  gold  florins,  on  con- 
dition  tbat  be  sbould  be  allowed  to  retain  bis  pnncely  rigbts. 
These  were  Charles  V.'s  own  conditions;  but  wben  Philip, 
kueeling  before  bim,  bappened  (or  seemed)  to  smile  wbile  bis 
application  for  pardon  was  being  read,  tbe  Emperor  cried  out : 
"Wait,  I'll  teach  you  to  laugb!"  Breaking  bis  solemn  word 
witbout  scruple,  be  sent  PbiÜp  instantly  to  prison,  and  tbe 
latter  was  kept  for  years  in  close  confinement,  botb  in  Ger- 
many  and  Flanders. 

Charles  V.  was  now  also  master  of  Northern  Germany, 
except  tbe  city  of  Magdeburg,  which  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  refused  to  surrender.  He  entrusted  tbe  siege  of  tbe  place 
to  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  returned  to  Bavaria,  in  order  to  be 
nearer  Italy.  He  bad  at  last  become  tbe  arbitrary  ruler  of 
all  Germany:  be  bad  not  only  violated  bis  word  in  dealing 
with  tbe  prinoes ,  but  defied  tbe  Biet  in  subjecting  them  by 
the  aid  of  foreign  soldiers.  His  court,  bis  Commanders,  bis 
prelates,  were  Spaniards,  wbo,  as  they  passed  througb  the 
German  States,  abused  and  insulted  the  people  with  per- 
fect  impunity.  Tbe  prinoes  were  now  reaping  only  what  they 
themselves  bad  sown;  but  tbe  mass  of  tbe  people,  wbo  bad 
bad  no  voice  in  tbe  election, — wbo  saw  their  few  rigbts  des- 
pised  and  their  faitb  threatened  with  suppression — suflfered 
terribly  during  this  time. 

In  May,  1548,  the  Emperor  proclaimed  what  was  called 
the  "Augsburg  Interim,'*  which  allowed  tbe  communion  in  botb 
forms  and  the  marriage  of  priests  to  the  Protestants,  but  in- 
sisted  tbat  all  the  other  forms  and  ceremonies  of  tbe  Gatholic 
Church  sbould  be  observed,  until  the  Council  sbould  pronounce 
its  finfil  judgment.    This  latter  body  bad  removed  from  Trent 


What  happened  at  the  taldng  of  Wittenberg?  What  conditions  was  Philip 
of  Hesse  compelled  to  accept?  How  was  he  then  treated  by  Charles  Y.? 
What  was  now  the  Emperoi's  power?  To  whom  did  he  entrust  the  siege  of 
Magdeburg?  How  had  he  acted  towards  the  German  princes  ?  Who  were  his 
agents,  and  how  did  they  act?  Wiiat  did  he  next  proclaim,  when,  and  what 
was  its  character? 
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to  Dologna,  in  apito  of  the  Emperor'a  remoDHtrance,  snd  it 

did  not  meet  ogoia  &t  Trent  nntil  1351,  afler  tbe  death  of 

Pope  Paul  in,    There  was,  in  &ct,  almoat  as  much  confasioa 

in  the  Church  ta  in 

political  afiairs.     A 

number  of  intelligent, 

zealous  prelates  de- 

sired  a  coirection  of 

the    former    abuses, 

and  they  were    un- 

doubtedlf  supported 

by  tbe  Emperor  him- 

eelf;    bnt  the  Pope 

with  tbe  French  and 

Spaniah  cardinals  and 

bishopa,  controlled  a 

majority  of  the  votca 

of   the  Council,   and 

thuB    postponed    ita 

actioD  from  year  to 

year. 

Theacceptanceof 
tbe  "Interim"  was 
reaisted  botb  by  Cn- 
tholica  and  Protea- 
tants.  Charlea  V, 
used  all  bis  aria, — 
perauasion,  tbreats, 
armed  force ,  —  and 
succeeded  for  a  sbort 
time  in  coinpelling  a 
sort  of  externa!  ob- 

aervanco  of  ita  pro-  ^^ai.«  t. 

Tisiona.  liiaambition, 

DOW,  was  to  haye  bis  son  Philip  choaen  by  tfae  Diut  as  bis 
Bucceasor,  notwithstanding  that  Ferdinand  of  Auatria  had  been 


Vlial  bad  bau  doiu 
or  th«  pTstat«  I     Who  ■ 
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elected  king  In  1530,  and  had  govemed  during  his  brother^s 
long  absence  from  Germany.  The  Protestant  Electors, 
conqaered  as  they  were,  and  abject  as  niany  of  them  had 
seemed,  were  not  ready  to  comply;  Ferdinand's  jealousy 
was  aroused,  and  the  question  was  in  suspense  wben  a  sudden 
and  startling  event  changed  the  whole  face  of  afiairs. 

Maurice  of  Saxony  had  been  besieging  Magdeburg  for  a 
year,  in  the  Emperor's  name.  The  city  was  well-provisioned, 
admirably  defended,  and  the  people  answered  every  threat 
with  defiance  and  ridicule.  Maurice  grew  tired  of  his  inglo- 
rious  Position,  sensitive  to  the  name  of  "Traitor"  which  was 
every where  hurled  against  him,  and  indignant  at  the  conti- 
nued  imprisonment  of  Philip  of  Hesse.  He  made  a  secret 
treaty  with  Heniy  IL  of  France,  to  whom  he  promised  Lor- 
raine, including  the  cities  of  Toul,  Verdun  and  Metz  in  return 
for  his  assistance;  and  then,  in  the  spring  of  1552,  before  his 
plans  could  be  divined,  marched  with  all  speed  against  the 
Emperor,  who  was  holding  his  court  in  Innsbruck.  The  latter 
attempted  to  escape  to  Flanders,  but  Maurice  had  already 
seized  the  mountain- passes.  Nothing  but  speedy  flight  across 
the  Alps,  in  night  and  storm,  attended  only  by  a  few  foUowers, 
saved  Charles  V.  from  capture.  The  Council  of  Trent  broke 
up  and  fled  in  terror;  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  Philip 
of  Hesse  were  freed  from  their  long  confinement,  and  the 
Protestant  cause  gained  at  one  blow  all  the  ground  it 
had  lost. 

Maurice  returned  to  Passau,  on  the  Danube,  where  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria  united  with  him  in  calling  a  Diet  of  the  Ger- 
man  Electors.  The  latter,  bishops  as  well  as  princes,  admitted 
that  the  Protestants  could  be  no  longer  suppressed  by  force, 
and  agreed  to  establish  a  religious  peace,  independent  of  any 
action  of  the  Pope  and  Council.  The  "Treaty  of  Passau,"  as 
it  was  called,  allowed  freedom  of  worship  to  all  who  accepted 
the  Augsburg  Confussion,  and  postponed  other  questions  to 


WTiat  did  Charles  V.  try  to  have  done?  By  whom  was  ho  opposed?  How 
had  Magdeburg  resisted  tbe  siege?  Wliat  was  the  temper  of  Maurice  of 
Saxony?  What  secret  treaty  did  he  make?  How  aot  afterwardsT  How  did 
Charles  Y.  escape?  What  were  the  oonsequences  of  this  movement?  What 
Diet  was  held,  and  upon  what  did  itagree? 
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the  decision  of  a  German  Diet.  The  Emperor  at  first  refused 
to  subscribe  to  the  treaty,  but  when  Maurice  began  to  renew 
hostilities,  there  was  no  other  course  left.  The  French  in 
Lorraine  and  the  Turks  in  Hungary  were  making  rapid  ad- 
vances,  and  it  was  no  time  to  assert  his  lost  despotism  over 
the  Empire. 

With  the  troops  which  the  princes  now  agreed  to  furnish, 
the  Emperor  raarched  into  France,  and  in  October,  1552,  ar- 
rived  before  Metz,  which  he  besieged  until  the  following  Jana- 
ary.  Then,  with  his  army  greatly  reduced  by  sickness  and 
hardship,  he  raised  the  siege  and  marched  away,  to  continue 
the  war  in  other  quarters.  But  it  was  four  years  before  the 
quarrel  with  France  came  to  an  end,  and  during  this  time  the 
Protestant  States  of  Germany  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Imperial  power.  The  Margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  who 
was  on  the  Emperor's  side,  attempted  to  carry  fire  and  sword 
through  their  territories,  in  order  to  pay  himse]f  for  his  miü- 
tary  Services.  Afber  wasting,  plundering  and  committing 
shocking  barbarities  in  Saxony  and  Franconia,  he  was  de- 
feated  by  Maurice,  in  July,  1553.  The  latter  feil  in  the  mo* 
ment  of  victory,  giving  his  life  in  expiation  of  his  former 
apostasy.  The  greater  part  of  Saxöny,  nevertheless,  has  re- 
mained  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants  to  this  day,  while  the 
descendants  of  John  Frederick,  although  representing  the  eider 
line,  possess  only  the  little  principalities  of  Thüringia,  to  each 
of  which  the  Saxon  name  is  attached,  as  Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe- 
Gotha,  &c. 

Charles  V.,  who  saw  his  ambitious  plans  for  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  world  failing  everywhere,  and  whose  bodily 
strength  was  failing  also,  left  Germany  in  disgust,  commission- 
iug  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  call  a  Diet,  in  accordance  with 
the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Passau.  The  Diet  met  at 
Augsburg,  and  in  spite  of  the  violent  Opposition  of  the  Papal 
Legate,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1555}  concluded  the  treaty 


What  wat  the  Treaty  of  Passau?  What  circTtmstanees  compelled  the  Em- 
peror to  acc^t  it?  What  did  he  do  in  France,  and  how  sncceed?  How  long 
did  the  war  last?  Who  began  to  ravage  the  Protestant  States?  When  and 
b/  whom  WM  he  defeated?  In  whose  handa  did  Saxony  remain?  What  did 
Charles  Y.  next  do? 
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of  Religious  Peace  which  finally  gave  rest  to  Germany.  The 
Protestants  who  followed  the  Augsburg  Confession  received 
religious  freedom,  perfect  equality  before  the  law,  and  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  Church  property  which  had 
fallen  into  their  hands.  In  other  respects  their  privileges  were 
not  equal.  By  a  clause  called  the  ^*spiritual  reservation/*  it 
was  ordered  that  when  a  Catholic  Bishop  or  Abbot  became 
Protestant  he  should  give  up  land  and  title  in  order  that  the 
Church  might  lose  none  of  its  possessions.  The  rights  and  con- 
sciences  of  the  people  were  so  little  considered  that  they  were 
not  allowed  to  change  their  faith  unless  the  ruling  prince 
changed  his.  The  monstrous  doctrine  was  asserted  that  reli- 
gion  was  an  afiair  of  the  government, — that  is,  that  he  to 
whom  belonged  the  rule ,  possessed  the  right  to  choose  the 
people^s  faith.  In  accordance  with  this  law  the  population  of 
the  Palatinate  of  the  Ehine  was  afterwards  compelled  to  be 
alternately  Catholic  and  Protestant,  four  times  in  succession! 

The  Treaty  of  Augsburg  did  not  include  the  foUowers  of 
Zwingli  and  Calvin,  who  were  getting  to  be  quite  numerous 
in  Southern  and  Western  Germany ,  and  they  were  left  with- 
out  any  recognized  rights.  Nevertheless,  what  the  Lutherans 
had  gained  was  also  gained  for  them,  in  the  end;  and  the 
Treaty,  although  it  did  not  secure  equal  justice,  gave  the 
highest  sanction  of  the  Empire  to  the  Reformation.  The  Pope 
rejected  and  condemned  it,  but  without  the  least  effect  upon 
the  German  Catholics,  who  were  no  less  desirous  of  peace  than 
the  Protestants.  Moreover,  their  hopes  of  a  final  triumph 
over  the  latter  were  greatly  increased  by  the  zeal  and  activity 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  accepted  and  commissioned  by 
the  Church  of  Home  15  years  before,  who  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing  in  numbers,  and  professed  to  have  made  the  sup- 
pression  of  Protestant  doctrines  their  chief  task. 

This  treaty  was  the -last  political  event  of  Charles  V.'s 
reign.  One  month  later,  to  a  day,  he  formally  conferred  on 
his  son,  Philip  IL,  at  Brüssels,  the  government  of  the  Nether- 


What  Diet  met,  when,  and  what  was  done?  What  did  the  Protestants  re- 
ceive?  What  was  the  "spintual  roservation"?  How  were  the  people  troated? 
What  took  place,  under  this  rule?  Who  were  not  included  in  the  Treaty? 
How  did  the  Pope  act?    What  kept  alive  the  hopes  of  the  Catholici? 
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lands,  and  on  the  15th  of  January,  15^6,  resigned  to  him  the 
crowns  of  Spain  and  Naples.  He  then  sailed  for  Spain,  where 
he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Just  and  lived  for  two  years 
longer  as  an  Imperial  monk'.  He  was  the  first  monarch  of  his 
time  and  he  made  Spain  the  leading  nation  of  the  world:  his 
immense  energy,  his  hoandless  ambition,  and  his  cold,  calcu- 
lating  brain  reestablished  his  power  again  and  again,  when  it 
seemed  on  the  point  of  giving  way;  but  he  died  at  last  with- 
out  having  accomplished  the  two  chief  aims  of  his  life — the 
reunion  of  all  Christendom  under  the  Pope ,  and  the  union  of 
Germany  with  the  Spanish  Empire.  The  German  people, 
foUowing  the  leaders  who  had  arisen  out  of  their  own  breast, 
— Luther,  Meianchthon,  Reuchlin  and  Zwingli — defeated  the 
former  of  these  aims:  the  princes,  who  had  found  in  Charles  Y. 
much  more  of  a  despot  than  they  had  bargained  for,  defeated 
the  latter. 

The  German  Diet  did  not  meet  until  March,  1558,  when 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  was  elected  and  crowned  Emperor,  at 
Frankfort.  Although  a  Catholic,  he  had  always  endeavored  to 
protect  the  Protestants  from  the  extreme  measures  which 
Charles  Y.  attempted  to  enforoe,  and  he  faithfully  observed 
the  Treaty  of  Augsburg.  He  even  allowed  the  Protestant  form 
bf  the  sacrament  and  the  marriage  of  priests  in  Austria,  which 
brought  upon  him  the  condemnation  of  the  Pope.  Immediately 
after  the  Diet,  a  meeting  of  Protestant  princes  was  held  at 
Frankfort,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  certain  differences  of 
opinion  which  were  not  only  disturbing  the  Lutherans  but  also 
tending  to  prevent  any  unity  of  action  between  them  and  the 
Swiss  Protestants.  Meianchthon  did  his  utmost  to  restore 
harmony,  but  without  success.  He  died  in  1560,  at  the  age 
of  63,  and  Calvin  four  years  afterwards,  the  last  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Reformation. 

On  the  4th  of  December,   1563,  the  Council  of  Trent 


When  and  where  did  Charles  Y.  abdieate?  How  did  he  spend  the  remain- 
der  of  his  Ufe?  What  had  he  accomplished?  Wherein  did  he  fall?  Who 
defeated  the  first  of  his  aims?  Who  defeated  the  other?  When  did  the  Diet 
meet?  Who  was  elected?  What  was  Ferdinand's  oonrse  towards  the  Protes- 
tants? Whal  did  the  Protestant  princes  attempt?  What  Beformerfl  died, 
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finallj  adjoumed,  18  years  afber  it  first  came  together.  The 
attempts  of  a  portion  of  the  prelates  composing  it  to  reform 
and  purify  the  Roman  Gburch  had  been  almost  wholly 
thwarted  by  the  influence  of  the  Popes.  It  adopted  a  series  of 
articles,  to  each  one  of  which  was  attached  an  anathema,  curs* 
ing  all  who  refused  to  accept  it.  They  contained  the  doc- 
trines  of  priestly  celibacy,  purgatory,  masses  for  the  dcad, 
worship  of  saints,  pictures  and  relics,  absolation,  fasts,  and 
censorship  of  books — thus  making  an  eternal  chasm  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  At  the  close  of  the  Council 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  cried  out:  "Accursed  be  all  heretics!*' 
and  all  present  answered:  ^^Accursed!  accursedl"  until  the 
building  rang.  In  Italy,  Spain  and  Poland,  the  articles  were 
accepted  at  once,  but  the  Catholics  in  France,  Germany  and 
Hungary  were  dissatisfied  with  many  of  the  declarations,  and 
the  Church,  in  those  countries,  was  compelled  to  overlook  a 
great  deal  of  quiet  disobedience. 

At  this  time,  although  the  Catholics  had  a  majority  in  the 
Biet  (siuoe  tbere  were  nearly  100  priestly  members),  the  great 
majority  of  the  German  people  had  become  Protestants.  In 
all  Northern  Germany ,  except  Westphalia,  yery  few  Catholic 
congregations  were  left:  even  the  Archbishops  of  Bremen  and 
Magdeburg,  and  the  Bishops  of  Lübeck,  Verden  and  Halber- 
stadt had  joined  the  Reformation.  In  the  priestly  territories 
of  Cologne,  Treves,  Mayence,  Worms  and  Strasburg,  the 
popolation  was  divided;  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  Baden 
and  Würtemberg  were  almost  entirely  Protestant,  and  even 
in  Upper- Austria  and  Styria  the  Catholics  were  in  a  minority. 
Bavaria  was  the  main  stay  of  Rome:  her  princes,  of  the  house 
of  Witteisbach,  were  the  most  zealous  and  obedient  champions 
of  the  Pope  in  all  Germany.  The  Roman  Church,  howeirer, 
had  not  given  up  the  struggle:  she  was  quietly  and  shrewdly 
preparing  for  one  more  desperate  efifort  to  recover  her  lost 
ground,  and  the  Protestants,  instead  of  perceiving  the  danger 


When  did  the  Council  of  Trent  adjonra?  How  h^d  its  action  been  thwar- 
ted? What  doctriues  did  it  adopt?  Wbat  happened  at  the  close?  How  were 
the  articles  received,  in  different  countries?  How  was  the  Diet  divided?  the 
Oerman  people?  What  States  were  Protestant  in  the  Nocth?  How  was  it 
along  the  Bbine,  in  the  South?    What  was  the  main  stay  of  Rome? 
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and  uniting  themselves  more  closely,  were  quarrelling  among 
themselyes  conceming  theological  questions  upon  which  they 
have  never  yet  agreed. 

There  could  be  no  better  evidence  that  the  reign  of 
Charles  Y.  had  weakened  instead  of  strengthening  the  Germ  an 
Empire,  than  the  losses  and  humiliations  which  immediately 
followed.  Ferdinand  I.  gave  up  half  of  Hangary  to  Sultan 
Solyman,  and  purchased  the  right  to  rule  the  other  half  by  an 
annual  payment  of  300,000  ducats.  About  the  same  time,  the 
Emperor^s  lack  of  power  and  the  selfishness  of  the  Hanseatic 
cities  occasioned  a  much  more  important  loss«  The  provincea 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  which  had  been  govemed  by 
the  Order  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Sword  after  the  downfall  of 
the  German  Order,  were  overrun  and  terribly  devastated  by 
the  Czar  lyan  of  Bussia.  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  ap- 
pealed  to  Lübeck  and  Hamburg  for  aid,  which  was  refused; 
then,  in  1559,  he  called  upon  the  Diet  of  the  German  Empire 
and  received  vague  promises  of  assistance,  which  had  no  prac- 
tical  value.  Then,  driyen  to  desperation,  he  turned  to  Foland, 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  all  of  which  countries  took  instant  ad- 
vantage  of  bis  necessities.  The  Baltic  provinces  were  defended 
against  Russia — and  lost  to  Germany.  The  Swedes  and  Danes 
took  Esthonia,  the  Poles  took  Livonia,  and  only  the  little 
proyince  of  Gourländ  remained  as  an  independent  State,  the 
Grand  Master  becoming  its  first  Duke. 

Ferdinand  L  died  in  1564,  and  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  bis  eldest  son,  Maximilian  H.  The  latter  was  in  the  prime 
of  life,  already  populär  for  bis  goodness  of  heart,  bis  engaging 
manners  and  bis  moderation  and  justice.  The  Protestants 
cherished  great  hopes,  at  first,  that  he  would  openly  join  them; 
but,  although  he  so  fayored  and  protected  them  in  Austria  that 
Vienna  almost  became  a  Protestant  city,  he  refused  to  leave 
the  Gatholic  Church,  and  even  sent  bis  son  Rudolf  to  be  edu- 
oated  in   Spain,  under  the  bitter  and  bigoted  influence  of 


Wbat  was  the  position  of  the  Boman  Chnrch  ?  Wliat  followed  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.?  What  did  Ferdinand  yield  to  Sultan  Solyman?  What  other 
seTiouB  lo88  occnrred?  To  whom  did  the  Grand  Master  appeal,  when,  and 
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Philip  n.  His  daugbter  was  married  to  Charles  IX.  of  Franoe, 
and  when  he  heard  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (in 
August,  1572)  he  cried  out:  "Would  to  God  that  my  son-in- 
law  had  asked  connsel  of  me!  I  would  so  faitbfully  have  per- 
suaded  him  as  a  father,  that  he  oertainly  would  never  have 
done  this  thing."  He  also  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  soften 
the  persecutions  and  cruelties  of  Philip  II.'s  reign  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Maximilian  IL's  reign  of  twelve  years  was  quiet  and  nn- 
eyentful.  Only  one  disturbance  of  the  internal  peace  occurred, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  as  the  last  feud,  after  so  many  cen- 
turies  of  free  fighting  between  the  princes.  An  independent 
knight,  William  von  Gmmbach,  having  been  dispossessed  of 
his  lands  by  the  Bishop  of  Würzburg,  waylaid  the  latter,  who 
was  slain  in  the  fight  which  occurred.  Gmmbach  fled  to  France, 
but  800 n  allied  himself  with  several  dissatisfied  Franconian 
knights,  and  finally  persuaded  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  (the 
smaller  Dukedom)  to  espouse  his  cause.  The  latter  was  out- 
lawed  by  the  Fmperor,  yet  he  obstinately  determined  to  resist, 
in  the  hope  of  wresting  the  Electorate  of  Saxony  from  the 
younger  line  and  restoring  it  to  his  own  family.  He  was  be- 
sieged  by  the  Imperial  army  in  Gotha,  in  1567,  and  taken 
prisoner.  Grumbach  was  tortured  and  executed,  and  John 
Frederick  kept  in  close  confinement  until  his  death,  28  years 
afterwards.  His  sons,  however,  were  allowed  to  succeed  him. 
The  severity  with  which  thi3  breach  of  the  internal  peace  was 
punished  put  an  end,  forever,  to  petty  wars  in  Germany :  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  Diet  of  1495,  under  Maximilian  L, 
were  at  last  recognized  as  binding  laws. 

The  Reyolt  of  the  Netherlands,  which  broke  out  immedi- 
ately  after  Maximilian  IL's  accession  to  the  throne,  hdd  little, 
if  any,  political  relation  to  Germany.  Under  Charles  V.  the 
Netherlands  had  been  quite  separated  from  any  connection 
with  the  German  Empire,  and  he  was  free  to  introduce  the 


How  did  he  act  towards  the  Protestants?  How  did  he  consider  the  Mas- 
Bacre  of  St.  Bartholomew?  What  eise  did  he  endeaTor  to  do?  What  was  the 
character  of  his  reign  ?  Deacribe  the  reyolt  of  William  von  Grambach.  What 
-was  the  end  of  the  revolt?  How  was  the  Dake,  John  Predcriok,  puniahod? 
What  was  the  eflfeet  of  this  seyerity? 
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Inquisition  tbere  and  persecute  the  Protestants  with  all  the 
barbarity  demanded  by  Rome.  Philip  II.  followed  the  same 
policy:  the  torture,  fire  and  sword  were  employed  against  the 
people  until  they  arose  against  the  intolerable  Spanish  rule, 
and  entered  lipon  that  straggle  of  nearly  forty  years  which 
ended  in  establishing  the  independence  of  Holland. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  1576,  at  a  Diet  where  he  had 
declared  bis  policy  in  religious  matters  to  be  simply  the  en- 
forcement  of  the  Treaty  of  Augsbarg,  Maximilian  II.  snddenly 
feil  dead.  According  to  the  custom  which  they  had  now  fol- 
lowed for  140  years,  of  keeping  the  Imperial  dignity  in  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  the  £lectors  immediately  chose  bis  son, 
Rudolf  IL,  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  Protestants.  Ünlike  bis 
father,  bis  nature  was  cold,  stern  and  despotio :  he  was  gloomy, 
unsocial  and  superstitious,  and  the  circumstance  that  he  aided 
and  encouraged  the  great  astronomers,  Kepler  and  Tycho  de 
Brahe,  was  probably  owing  to  bis  love  for  astrology  and  al- 
chemy.  He  was  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  attacks  of  pas- 
sion,  which  were  followed  by  periods  of  complete  indifference 
to  bis  duties.  Like  Frederick  III.,  a  hundred  years  before,  he 
concerned  bim  seif  with  the  affairs  of  Austria,  bis  direct  in- 
heritance,  rather  than  with  those  of  the  Empire;  and  thus, 
although  internal  wars  had  been  suppressed,  he  encouraged 
the  dissensions  in  religion  and  politics,  which  were  gradually 
bringing  on  a  more  dreadful  war  than  Germany  had  ever 
known  before. 

One  of  Rudolf  H.^s  first  measures  was  to  take  from  the 
Austrian  Protestants  the  right  of  worship  which  bis  father  had 
allowed  them.  He  closed  their  churches,  removed  them  from 
all  the  Offices  they  held,  and,  justifying  himself  by  the  Treaty 
of  Augsburg  that  whoever  ruled  the  people  should  choose 
their  religious  faith,  did  his  best  to  make  Austria  whoUy 
Gatholic.  Many  Catholic  princes  and  priests,  emboldened  by 
his  example,  declared  that  the  aiticles  promulgated  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  abolished  the  Treaty  of  Augsburg  and  gave 


What  took  place  in  the  VetherUndt?  How  did  Philip  II.  actf  What  was 
the  conseqnence?  When,  and  nnder  what  oiroamstaneei,  did  Maximilian  II. 
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them  the  right  to  put  down  heresy  by  force.  When  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Goiogne  became  a  Protestant  and  married,  the  Ger- 
man  Gatholics  called  upon  Alexander  of  Parma,  who  came 
from  the  Netherlands  with  a  Spanish  army,  took  possession  of 
the  former^s  territory,  and  instalied  a.new  Gathoiic  Archbishop, 
without  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  majority  of 
Germany.  Thus  the  hate  and  bitterness  on  both  sides  increased 
from  year  to  year,  without  culminating  in  open  hostilities. 

The  history  of  Germany,  from  the  accession  of  Rudolf  11. 
to  the  end  of  the  Century,  is  marked  by  no  political  event  of 
importance.  Spain  was  fully  occupied  in  her  hopeless  attempt 
to  subdue  the  Netherlands :  in  France  Henry  of  Navarre  was 
fighting  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  Hungary  and  Austria  were  left  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  Turkish  invasion,  and  nearly  all  Ger- 
many enjoyed  peace  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  During  this 
time,  population  and  wealth  greatly  increased,  and  life  in  the 
cities  and  at  courts  became  luxurious  and  more  or  less  im- 
moraL  The  arts  and  sciences  began  to  flourish ,  the  people 
grew  in  knowledge,  yet  the  spirit  out  of  which  the  Reformation 
sprang  seemed  almost  dead.  The  elements  of  good  and  evil 
were  strangely  mixed  together — intelligence  and  superstition, 
piety  and  bigotry,  civibzation  and  barbarism  were  found  side 
by  side.  As  formerly  in  her  history,  it  appeared  nearly  im- 
possible  for  Germany  to  grow  by  a  gradual  and  healthy  de- 
velopment:  her  condition  must  be  bad  enough  to  bring  on  a 
violent  convulsion,  before  it  could  be  improved« 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
Century.  In  spite  of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country, 
there  was  a  general  feeling  among  the  people  that  evil  days 
were  Coming;  but  the  most  desponding  prophet  could  hardly 
have  predicted  worse  misfortunes  than  they  were  called  upon 
to  suffcr  during  the  next  üfty  years. 


What  wai  then  done  by  other  Gathoiic  princeB?  What  happened  at  Go- 
iogne f  What  was  the  history  of  Oermany  during  Budolf  II/s  reign?  What 
WOB  happening  in  other  conntries?  What  was  the  condition  of  Germany? 
What  Clements  were  mixed  together?  What  foreboding  existed  among  the 
people? 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

BEGIKNINO  OF  THE  THIBTY  YEABS*  WAB. 
(1600—1625.) 

Orowih  of  ihe  Galvinistic  or  "Refonned*'  Church. — Peneoution  of  Protestants 
in  Stjrria.— The  Gatholio  League. —  The  Struggle  for  the  Suecession  of 
Cleves.— Rudolf  II.  set  aside.— Uis  Death.->Mathias  Seoomei  Emperor. — 
Gharacter  of  Ferdinand  of  Styria. — Bevolt  in  Prague. — War  in  Bohemia. — 
Bcath  of  Mathias. — Ferdinand  Besieged  in  Yienna. — He  is  Crowned  Em- 
peror.— Blindness  of  the  Protestant  Prinees. — Frederiek  of  the  Palatinate 
chosen  E.ing  of  Bohemia.— Barbarity  of  Ferdinand  II. — The  Protestants 
Crushed  in  Bohemia  and  Anstria.— Count  Mansfeld  and  Prince  Christian 
of  Brunswick. — ^War  in  Baden  and  the  Palatinate.— Tilly. — Bis  Bavagcs. — 
Miserable  Gondition  of  Oermany. — Union  of  the  Northern  States.— Ghris- 
tian  lY.  of  Benmark. — Walleustein. — His  History. — Hia  Proposition  to 
Ferdinand  II. 

The  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  Century  found  the  Pro- 
testants  in  Gemiany  still  divided.  The  followers  of  Zwingli, 
it  is  troe,  had  accepted  the  Augsburg  Gonfession  as  the  shortest 
means  of  acquiring  freedom  of  worship;  but  the  Galvinists, 
who  were  now  rapidly  increasing,  were  not  willing  to  take 
this  Step ,  nor  were  the  Lutherans  any  more  tolerant  towards 
them  than  at  the  beginning.  The  Dutch ,  in  conquering  their 
independence  of  Spain,  gave  the  Calvinistic,  or,  as  it  was  cal- 
led  in  Germany ,  the  Reformed  Church,  a  new  political  impor- 
tance ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rbine, 
Baden,  Hesse-Cassel  and  Anhalt  also  joined  it.  The  Protestants 
were  split  into  two  strong  and  unfriendly  sects,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Catholics,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Jesuits, 
were  uniting  against  them. 

Duke  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  a  young  cousin  of  Rudolf  IL, 
began  the  struggle.  Styria  was  at  that  time  Protestant ,  and 
refused  to  change  its  faith  at  the  command  of  the  Duke,  where- 
upon  he  yisited  every  part  of  the  land  with  an  armed  force, 
closed  the  churches,  burned  the  hymn-books  and  Bibles,  and 


How  did  the  Protestants  stand?  What  had  the  followers  of  Zwingli  done, 
and  why?  What  was  tho  Position  of  the  Galvinists  and  Lntherans?  What 
oountries  were  Galvinist?    What  were  the  Gatholics  doing? 
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banished  every  one  who  was  not  willing  to  become  a  Catholic 
on  the  spot.  He  openly  declared  that  it  was  better  to  rule 
over  a  desert  than  a  land  of  heretics.  Duke  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  foUowed  bis  example:  in  1607  be  seized  tbe  free  Pro- 
testant city  of  Donauwörth,  on  tbe  Danube,  on  account  of 
sonie  quarrel  between  its  inbabitants  and  a  monastery,  and 
held  it,  in  violation  of  all  laws  of  tbe  Empire.  A  protest  made 
to  tbe  Diet  on  account  of  tbis  act  was  of  no  avail,  since  a  ma- 
jority  of  tbe  members  were  Catbolics.  Tbe  Protestants  of 
Soutberu  Germany  formed  a  "Union"  for  mutual  protection, 
in  May,  1608,  witb  Frederick  lY.  oftbe  Palatinate  at  tbeir 
bead;  but,  as  tbey  were  mostly  oftbe  Reformed  Cburcb,  tbey 
reoeiyed  little  sympatby  or  suppoi't  from  tbe  Protestant  States 
in  tbe  North« 

Maximilian  of  Bayaria  tben  establisbed  a  "Catbolic  League,*^ 
in  Opposition,  relying  on  tbe  assistance  of  Spain,  wbile  tbe 
"Protestant  Union"  relied  on  that  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
Botb  sides  began  to  arm,  and  they  would  soon  have  proceeded 
to  open  bostilities,  wben  a  dispute  of  mucb  greater  importance 
diyerted  tbeir  attention  to  the  North  of  Germany.  Tbis  was 
tbe  so-called  "Succession  of  Gleves."  Duke  John  William  of 
Gleves,  who  govemed  the  former  separate  dukedoms  of  Jülich, 
Gleves  and  Berg,  and  the  countsbips  of  Ravensberg  and  Mark, 
embracing  a  large  extent  of  territory  on  botb  sides  of  the 
Lower  Rhino,  died  in  1609  without  leaving  a  direct  beir.  He 
bad  been  a  Gatholic,  but  bis  people  were  Protestants.  John 
Sigismund,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  Wolfgang  William  of 
the  Bavarian  Palatinate ,  botb  relatives  on  the  female  side, 
claimed  the  splendid  inheritance;  and  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  Gatholic  interest  meant  to  secure  it,  they  quickly 
united  tbeir  forces  and  took  possession.  The  Emperor  tben 
sent  the  Archduke  Leopold  of  Hapsburg  to  hold  the  State  in 
bis  name,  wbereupon  the  Protestant  Union  made  an  instant 


Who  begftn  tbe  simple?  What  did  he  do  in  Styria?  What  declaratioo 
did  he  make?  What  did  Maximilian  of  Bayaria  do,  and  -when  ?  How  did  the 
Diet  aet?  What  union  was  formed?  Why  did  they  roceive  little  sympathy? 
What  was  formed,  in  Opposition  to  the  "Union**?  What  new  dispute  arose? 
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alliance  with  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  was  engaged  in  orga- 
nizing  an  army  for  its  aid ,  when  he  feil  by  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin,  Bavaillac,  in  1610.  Thia  dissolved  the  alliance,  and 
the  *^Union*'  and  '*League,"  finding  themselves  agreed  in  op- 
posing  the  creation  of  another  Austrian  State,  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  concluded  peaoe  before  any  seriouä  fighting  had  taken 
place  between  them. 

The  two  claimants  to  the  succession  adopted  a  similar  po- 
licy.  Wolfgang  William  becanie  a  Catholic,  married  the  sister 
of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  so  brought  the  '^League"  to  snp- 
port  him,  and  the  Elector  John  Sigismund  became  a  Calvinist 
(which  almoat  excited  a  rebellion  among  the  Brandenburg  Lu- 
therans),  in  order  to  get  the  snpport  of  the  "Union."  The 
former  was  assisted  by  Spanish  troops  from  Flandere,  the  latter 
by  Datch  troops  from  Holland ,  and  the  war  was  carried  on 
until  1614,  when  it  was  settled  by  a  division  which  gave  John 
Sigismund  the  lion^s  share. 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor  Rudolf  IL  was  becoming  so  old, 
so  whimsical  and  so  useless,  that  in  1606  the  princes  of  the 
hoose  of  Hapsburg  held  a  meeting,  declared  him  incapable  of 
governing,  **on  account  of  occasional  imbecilities  of  mind,^  and 
appointed  bis  brother  Mathias  regent  for  Austria,  Hungary 
and  Moravia.  The  Emperor  refused  to  yield,  but,  with  the 
help  of  the  nobility,  who  were  mostly  Protestants,  Mathias 
maintained  bis  claim.  He  was  obliged,  in  return,  to  grant 
religious  freedom,  which  so  encouraged  the  oppressed  Pro- 
testants in  Bohemia  that  they  demanded  similar  rights  from 
the  Emperor.  In  bis  helpless  Situation  he  gave  way  to  the 
demand,  but  soon  became  alarmed  at  the  increase  of  the  heretics, 
and  tried  to  take  back  bis  concession.  The  Bphemians  called 
Mathias  to  their  assistance,  and  in  1611  Rudolf  lost  bis  re- 
maining  kingdom  and  bis  favorite  residence  of  Prague.  As 
he  looked  upon  the  city  for  the  last  time,  he  cried  out:  "May 


Who  agreed  to  help  the  Protestants,  how  and  'when  was  he  prevcnted? 
Xn  what  did  the  "Union**  and  "Leagne**  agree?  What  did  Wolfgang  William 
do?  What  did  John  Sigismund  do?  How  were  the  two  assisted?  When  was 
the  matter  settled?  What  happened  in  Austria,  meanwhile?  What  wns 
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the  vengeance  of  God  overtake  thee ,  and  my  curse  light  od 
theo  and  all  Bohemia!"  In  less  than  a  year  (on  tbe  20th  of 
January,  1612)  he  died. 

Mathias  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  house  of  Hapsburg  was  now  the  strongest  Ger- 
man  power  which  represented  the  Church  of  Eome ,  and  «the 
Catholic  majority  in  the  Diet  secured  to  it  the  Imperial  dignity 
then  and  thenceforward.  The  Protestants,  however,  voted 
also  for  Mathias,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  already  showed 
a  tolerant  policy  towards  their  brethren  in  Austria,  Hungary 
and  Bohemia.  His  first  measures,  as  Emperor,  justified  this 
view  of  his  character.  He  held  a  Diet  at  Ratisbon  for  the  par- 
pose  of  settling  the  existing  dififerences  between  the  two ,  but 
nothing  was  accomplished :  the  Protestants ,  finding  that  they 
would  be  outvoted,  withdrew  in  a  body  and  thus  broke  up  the 
Diet.  Mathias  next  endeavored  to  dissolve  both  the  "Union'' 
and  the  "League,"  in  which  he  was  only  partially  successful. 
At  the  same  time  his  rule  in  Hungary  was  menaced  by  a  re- 
Yolt  of  the  Transylvanian  chief,  Bethlen  Gabor,  who  was  as- 
sisted  by  the  Turks:  he  grew  weary  of  his  task,  and  was  easily 
persuaded  by  the  other  princes  of  his  house  to  adopt  his 
nephew,  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  as  his  successor,  in  the 
year  1617,  having  nö  children  of  his  öwn. 

Ferdinand,  who  had  been  carefuUy  educated  by  the  Jesuits 
for  the  part  which  he  was  afterwards  to  play,  and  whose 
violent  suppression  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  Styria  made  him 
acceptable  to  all  the  German  Catholics ,  was  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  force  of  character.  He  was  stern ,  bigoted ,  cruel, 
yet  shrewd,  cunning  and  apparently  conciliatory  when  he  found 
it  necessary  to  be  so,  resembling,  in  both  respects,  his  pre- 
decessor,  Charles  V.  of  Spain.  In  return  for  being  chosen  by 
the  Bohemians  to  succeed  Mathias  as  king,«he  conürmed  them 
in  the  religious  freedom  which  they  had  extorted  from  Ru- 
dolf II.,   and  then  joined  the  Emperor  in  an  expedition  to 


How  did  Rudolf  II.  take  leave  of  Prague?  What  was  now  the  Position  of 
the  honse  of  Hapsburg?  Why  did  the  Protestants  vote  for  Mathias?  What 
Diet  was  held,  and  what  was  done?  What  did  Mathias  next  attempt?  Whom 
did  he  adopt,  and  when?  What  was  FredericJ&'s  chara«ter?  Whom  did  ho 
resemble,  and  in  what  manner? 
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Hungary,  leaving  Bohemia  to  be  governed  in  the  interim  by  a 
Council  of  ten,  7  Catholics  and  3  Protestants. 

The  first  thing  that  happened  was  the  destruction  of  two 
or  three  Protestant  churches  by  Gatholic  Bishops.  The  Bo- 
bemian  Protestants  appealed  immedicately  to  the  Emperor 
Mathias,  bat,  instead  of  redress,  he  gave  them  only  threats. 
Thereupon  they  rose  in  Prague,  stormed  the  Council  Hall, 
seized  two  of  the  Councillors  and  their  Secretaries,  and  hurled 
them  out  of  the  Windows.  Although  the  latter  feil  a  distance 
of  28  feet,  they  were  not  killed,  and  all  finally  escaped.  This 
event  happened  on  the  23d  of  May,  1618,  and  marks  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  Thirty  Years  War.  After  such  long  chronicles 
of  violence  and  slaughter,  the  deed  seemed  of  slight  impor- 
tance;  but  the  hundredth  annirersary  of  the  Keformation 
(counting  from  Luther*s  proclamation  against  Tetzel,  on  the 
31st  of  October,  1617),  had  been  celebrated  by  the  Protestants 
the  year  before,  England  was  lost  and  France  barely  restored 
to  the  Church  of  Korne,  the  power  of  Spain  was  declining,  and 
the  Catholic  priests  and  princes  were  resolved  to  make  one 
more  desperate  struggle  to  regain  their  supremaey  in  Ger- 
many.  Only  the  Protestant  princes,  as  a  body,  seemed  blind 
to  the  Coming  danger.  Eelying  on  the  fact  that  four-fifths 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  Empire  were  Protestants ,  they 
still  persisted  in  regarding  all  the  political  forms  of  the  Middle 
Ages  as  holy,  and  in  accepting  nearly  every  measure  which 
gave  advantage  to  their  enemies. 

Although  the  Protestants  had  only  3  Councillors  out  of 
10,  they  were  largely  in  the  majority  in  Bohemia.  They  knew 
what  retaliation  the  outbreak  in  Prague  would  bring  upon 
them,  and  anticipated  it  by  making  the  revolution  general. 
They  chose  Count  Thun  as  their  leader,  overturned  the  Im- 
perial government,  banished  the  Jesuits  from  the  country,  and 
ontered  into  relations  with  the  Protestant  nobles  of  Austria, 
and  the  insurgent  chief  Bethlen  Gabor  in  Hungary.    The  Em- 


What  was  his  eourse  in  regard  to  Bohemia?  What  happened  there,  and 
what  did  the  Protestants  do?  Describe  the  outbreak  in  Prague.  When  was 
tbis,  and  what  does  it  mark?  What  was  the  pösition  of  the  Protestants  and 
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peror  Mathias  was  willing  to  compromise  the  di£ficulty ,  but 
Ferdinand,  stimulated  by  the  Jesuits,  declared  for  war.  He 
sent  two  small  armies  into  Bohemia^  with  a  proclamation  call- 
ing  upon  the  people  to  submit.  The  Protestants  of  the  North 
wete  at  last  aroused  from  their  lethargy.  Count  Mansfeld 
marched  with  a  force  of  4,000  men  to  aid  the  Bohemians,  and 
3,000  more  came  from  Silesia;  the  Imperial  army  was  defeated 
and  di'iven  back  to  the  Danube.  At  this  juncture  the  £m- 
peror  Mathias  died,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1619. 

Ferdinand  lost  not  a  day  in  taking  the  power  into  bis 
own  hands.  But  Austria  threatened  revolution ,  Hungary  had 
made  common  cause  with  Bohemia,  Count  Thun  was  marching 
on  Yienna,  and  he  was  without  an  army  to  support  bis  Claims. 
Count  Thun,  however,  instead  of  attacking  Yienna,  encamped 
outside  the  waUs  and  began  to  negotiate.  Ferdinand,  hard 
pressed  by  the  demands  of  the  Austrian  Protestants ,  was  on 
the  very  point  of  yielding — in  fact,  a  member  of  a  deputation 
of  16  noblemen  had  seized  him  by  the  coat, — when  trumpets 
were  heard,  and  a  body  of  500  cavalry,  which  had  reached  the 
city  without  being  intercepted  by  the  besiegers,  appeared  be- 
fore  the  palace.  This  enabled  him  to  defend  the  city,  until  the 
defeat  of  Count  Mansfeld  by  another  portion  of  bis  army  whieb 
had  entered  Bohemia  compelled  Count  Thun  to  raise  the  siege. 
Then  Ferdinand  hastened  to  Frankfort  to  look  after  bis  elec- 
tion  as  Emperor  by  the  Diet ,.  which  met  on  the  28th  of  Au* 
gust,  1619. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  now ,  knowing  bis  charac- 
ter  and  designs,  the  three  Chief  Electors  who  were  Protestants 
should  have  voted  for  him,  without  being  conscioua  that  they 
were  traitors  to  their  faith  and  their  people.  It  has  been 
charged,  but  without  any  clear  evidence,  that  they  were  bribed : 
it  is  probable  that  Ferdinand,  whose  Jesuitic  education  taught 
him  that  falsehood  and  perjury  are  permitted  in  serving  the 
Church,  misled  them  by  promises  of  peace  and  justice;  but  it 


How  did  Mathias  and^erdinand  aet?  What  did  the  latter  proolaim?  What 
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is  aUo  very  likely  that  ihey  imagined  their  own  sovereignty 
depended  on  sustaining  every  tradition  of  the  Empire.  The 
people,  of  course ,  had  not  yet  acquired  any  rights  which  a 
prinoe  feit  himself  called  upon  to  respect. 

Ferdinand  was  elected,  and  properly  crowned  in  Ihe  Gathe« 
dral  at  Frankfort,  as  Ferdinand  IL  The  Bohemians,  who  were 
entiÜed  to  one  of  the  seven  chief  voices  in  the  Diet,  claimed 
that  the  election  was  not  binding  upon  them,  and  chose  Fre- 
derick Y.  of  the  Palatinate  as  their  king,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Protestant  ^^Union"  wonld  raily  to  their  support.  It  was  a 
fatal  choice  and  a  false  hope.  When  Maximilian  of  Bayaria, 
at  the  head  of  the  Gatholic  "League,"  took  the  field  for  the 
Emperor,  the  "Union"  cowardly  withdrew.  Frederiek  V.  went 
to  Bohemia,  was  crowned  and  idled  his  time  away  in  fantastic 
diversions  for  one  winter,  while  Ferdinand  was  calling  Spain 
to  attack  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  borrowing  Cossacks 
from  Poland  to  put  down  his  Protestant  subjects  in  Austria. 
The  Emperor  assured  the  Protestant  princes  that  the  war 
should  be  confined  to  Bohemia,  and  one  of  them,  the  Elector 
John  George  of  Saxony,  a  Lutheran ,  openly  went  over  to  his 
side  in  order  to  defeat  Frederick  Y.,  a  Calvinist.  The  Bo- 
hemians feil  back  to  the  waUs  of  Prague  before  the  armies  of 
the  Emperor  and  Bayaria;  and  there,  on  the  White  Mountain, 
a  battle  of  an  hour^s  duration,  in  Noyember,  1620,  decided 
the  fate  of  the  conntry.  The  former  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions;  Frederick  Y.  left  Prague  neyer  to  retum,  and  Spanish, 
ItaUan  and  Hungarian  troops  oyerran  Bohemia. 

Ferdinand  IL  acted  as  might  haye  been  expected  from  his 
despotic  and  bigoted  nature.  The  8,000  Cossacks  which  he 
had  borrowed  from  his  brother-in-law,  king  Sigismund  of 
Poland,  had  already  closed  all  Protestant  Ghurches  and  sup- 
pressed  freedom  of  worship  in  Austria;  he  now  applied  the 
same  measures  to  Bohemia,  but  in  a  more  yiolent  and  bloody 
form.'   Twenty-seven  of  the  chief  Protestant  nobles  were  be- 


What  has  been  eharged  »gainst  them?  What  it  probable?  Wliotn  did  the 
Bohemians  obooie,  and  why?  How  were  their  hopet  fulfilled?  What  did 
Frederick  V.  do?  In  what  was  Ferdinand  II.  engaged?  What  was  the  coorse 
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hended  at  Prague  in  one  day;  tbousands  of  families  were  strip- 
ped  of  all  their  property  and  banished;  the  Protestant  churches 
were  given  to  the  Catholics,  the  Jesuits  took  possession  of 
the  University  and  the  schools,  until  finally,  as  a  historian 
says,  *^the  quiet  of  a  sepulchre  settled  over  Bohemia."  The 
Protestant  faith  was  practically  obliterated  from  all  the 
Austrian  realm,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  congre- 
gations  in  Hangary  and  Transylvania. 

There  is  hardly  anywhere,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
such  an  instance  of  savage  despotism.  A  large  majority  of 
the  population  of  Austria,  Bohemia  and  Styria  were  Protes- 
tantsf  they  were  rapidly  growing  in  intelligence ,  in  social  Or- 
der and  material  prosperity;  bat  the  will  of  one  man  was  al- 
Iowed  to  destroy  the  progress  of  a  hundred  years,  to  crush 
both  the  faith  and  freedom  of  the  people,  plander  them  of 
their  best  earnings  and  make  them  ignorant  slaves  for  200 
years  longer.  The  property  which  was  seized  by  Ferdinand  IL, 
in  Bohemia  alone,  was  estimated  at  forty  millions  of  fioiins  I 
And  the  strength  of  Germany ,  which  was  Protestant ,  looked 
on  and  saw  all  this  happen!  Only  the  common  people  of  Aus- 
tria arose  against  the  tyrant,  and  gallantly  struggled  for 
months,  at  first  ander  the  command  of  a  farmer  named  Stephen 
Fadinger,  and,  when  he  was  slain  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
ander  au  unknown  young  hero,  who  had  no  other  name  than 
"the  Student."  The  latter  defeated  the  Bavarian  army,  re- 
sisted  the  famous  Austrian  general,  Pappenheim,  in  many 
battles,  and  at  last  feil,  after  the  most  of  bis  foUowers  had 
fallen,  without  leaying  bis  name  to  history.  The  Austrian 
peasants  rivalled  the  Swiss  of  three  centuries  before  in  their 
brayery  and  self-sacrifioe:  had  they  been  successful  (as  they 
might  have  been,  with  small  help  from  their  Protestant 
brethren),  they  would  have  changed  the  course  of  German 
history,  and  have  become  renowned  among  the  heroes  of  the 
World. 


What  did  fae  now  do,  in  Bohemia?  Wbat  was  left  of  the  Protcstante  in 
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The  fate  of  Austria,  from  that  day  to  this,  was  now  sealed. 
Both  parties — the  Gatholics,  headed  by  Ferdinand  IL,  and  the 
Protestants,  withoat  any  head, — next  turned  to  the  Palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  where  a  Spanish  army,  sent  from  Flanders,  was 
wasting  and  plundering  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  Count 
Ernest  of  Mansfeld  and  Prince  Christian  of  Brunswick ,  who 
had  supported  Frederick  V.  in  Bohemia,  endeavored  to  save 
at  least  the  Palatinate  forhim.  They  were  dashing  and  eccentric 
young  generals,  whose  personal  reputation  attracted  all  sorts 
of  wild  and  lawless  characters  to  take  service  under  them. 
Mansfeld,  who  had  been  originally  a  Catholic,  was  partly  sup- 
ported by  contributions  from  England  and  Holland ,  but  he 
also  took  what  he  could  get  from  the  country  through  which 
he  marched.  Christian  of  Brunswick  was  a  fantastic  prince, 
who  tried  to  imitate  the  knights  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  was 
a  great  admirer  of  the  Countess  Elizabeth  of  the  Palatinato 
(sister  of  Charles  I.  of  England) ,  and  always  wore  her  glove 
on  his  helmet.  In  order  to  obtain  money  for  bis  troops,  he 
plundered  the  bishoprics  in  Westphalia,  and  forced  the  cities 
and  villages  to  pay  him  heavy  contributions.  When  he  en- 
tered the  cathedra!  at  Paderborn  and  saw  the  silver  statues 
of  the  Apostles  around  the  altar,  he  cried  out :  "What  are  you 
doing  here  ?  You  were  ordered  to  go  forth  into  the  world,  but 
wait  a  bit —  I'U  send  youl"  So  he  had  them  melted  and 
coined  into  dollars,  upon  which  the  words  were  stamped: 
"Friend  of  God,  foe  of  the  priests!"  He  afterwards  gave  him- 
self  that  name,  but  the  soldiers  generally  called  him  *'Mad 
Christian." 

Against  these  two,  and  George  Frederick  of  Baden,  who 
joined  them,  Ferdinand  IL  sent  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  to 
whom  he  promised  the  Palatinate  as  a  reward,  and  Tilly,  a 
general  already  famous  both  for  his  military  talent  and  his  in- 
humanity.  The  latter,  who  had  been  educated  by  the  Jesuits 
for  a  priest,  was  in  the  Bavarian  service.  He  was  a  small, 
lean  man,  with  a  face  almost  comical  in  its  ugliness.  His  nose 


Whither  did  both  purties  next  tum?  Who  were  snpporting  Frederiek  Y.? 
What  were  they?  How  was  Mansfeld  snpported?  What  was  Christian  of 
Brunswick*«  eharacter?  How  did  he  obtain  money?  Belate  what  he  did  at 
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waa  like  a  parrot's  beak,  hia  forehead  sesmed  with  deep 
wrinklea,  his  eyes  suak  in  their  sockett  and  bis  cheek-bones 
projectiDg.  He  osuall;  wore  &  dresa  of  green  aatin,  with  a 
cocked  hat  and  long  rad  feather,  and  rode  a  small,  mean-look- 
ing  gray  horae. 


Early  in  1 622  the  Imperial  army  under  Tilly  was  dereated, 
o^  at  leaat  cbecked,  by  the  united  forces  of  Maoefeld  shiI 
Prince  Chriatiaci.  But  in  May  of  the  Barne  year,  the  forces  of 
the  latter,  with  those  of  George  Frederick  of  Baden,  were  al- 
moat  cut  to  pieces  by  Tilly,  at  Wimpfen.  They  retreated  ioto 
AUatia,  where  they  faurned  and  plundered  at  will,  while  Tilly 
pnrsaed  the  Same  courae  on  the  eaatem  aide  of  the  Bhine. 
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He  took  and  destroyed  the  clties  of  ManDheim  and  Heidel- 
berg, closed  the  Protestant  churches,  banished  the  clergymen 
and  teachers,  and  supplied  their  places  with  Jesuits.  The  in- 
.  yaluable  library  of  Heidelberg  was  sent  to  Pope  Gregory  XV. 
at  Rome,  and  remaiued  there  until  1815,  when  a  part  of  it 
came  back  to  the  University  by  way  of  Paris. 

Frederick  Y.,  who  had  fled  from  the  country,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Emperor,  in  the  hope  of  retaining  the 
Palatinate.  He  dissolyed  bis  coDijection  with  Mansfeld  and 
Piince  Christian ,  who  thereupon  oöered  their  Services  to  the 
Emperor,  on  condition  that  he  would  pay  their  soldiers!  ße- 
ceiving  no  answer,  they  marched  through  Lorraine  and  Flan- 
ders,  laying  waste  the  country  as  they  went,  and  finally  took 
i'efage  in  Holland.  Frederick  Y/s  humiliation  was  of  no  avail ; 
none  of  the  Protestant  princes  supported  bis  claim.  The  Em- 
peror gave  bis  land,  with  the  Electoral  dignity,  to  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria,  and  this  act,  although  a  direct  violation  of  tHe  laws 
which  the  German  princes  held  as  sacred ,  was  acquiesced  in 
by  them  at  a  Biet  held  at  Ratisbon  in  1623.  John  George  of 
Saxony,  who  saw  clearly  that  it  was  a  fatal  blow  aimed  both 
at  the  Protestants  and  at  the  rights  of  the  reigning  princes, 
was  persuaded  to  be  silent  by  the  promise  of  having  Lusatia 
added  to  Saxony. 

By  this  time,  Germany  was  in  a  worse  condition  than  she 
had  known  for  centaries.  The  power  of  the  Jesuits,  represen- 
ted  by  Ferdinand  H.,  bis  councillors  and  generals,  was  supreme 
almost  everywhere;  the  Protestant  princes  vied  with  each 
other  in  meanness,  selfishness  and  cowardice;  the  people  were 
slaughtered,  robbed,  driven  hither  and  thither  by  both  par- 
ties:  there  seemed  to  be  neither  faith  nor  justice  left  in  the 
land.  The  other  Protestant  nations — England,  Holland,  Den- 
niark  and  Sweden — looked  on  with  dismay,  and  even  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  was  then  practically  the  ruler  of  France,  was 


What  did  Tilly  do  in  the  Palatinatef  What  was  tbe  fate  of  the  Library  of 
Heidelberg  V  What  was  the  eonrse  of  Frederiek  y.?  That  of  Mansfeld  and 
Prince  Christian t  What  did  the  latter  next  do?  How  did  the  Emperor  and 
Biet  treat  Frederiek  Y.?  When?  How  was  John  George  of  Saxony  bribed? 
What  was  the  oondition  of  Oermany  at  this  time?  How  did  other  Protestant 
nations  regard  it? 
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Mrilling  to  see  Ferdinand  II.'s  power  crippled,  though  tbe  Pro- 
testants  should  gain  thereby.  England  and  Holland  assisted 
Mansfeld  and  Prince  Christian  with  money,  and  the  latter  or« 
ganized  new  armies,  with  which  they  ravaged  Frieslaud  and 
Westphalia.  Prince  Christian  was  on  his  way  to  Bohemia,  in 
Order  to  unite  with  the  Hungarian  chief,  Bethlen  Gabor,  when, 
on  the  6th  of  August ,  ]  623 ,  he  met  Tilly  at  a  place  called 
Stadtloon,  near  Münster,  and ,  äfter  a  murderous  battle  which 
lasted  three  days,  was  utterly  defeated.  About  the  same  time 
Mansfeld,  needing  further  support,  went  to  England,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  honor. 

Ferdinand  II.  had  in  the  meantime  concluded  a  peace  with 
Bethlen  Gabor,  and  his  authority  was  firmly  established  over 
Austria  and  Bohemia.  Tilly  with  his  Bavarians  was  victorious 
in  Westphalia;  all  armed  Opposition  to  the  Emperor's  rule 
was  at  an  end,  yet  instead  of  declaring  peace  established ,  and 
restoring  the  former  order  of  the  Empire,  his  agents  continued 
their  work  of  suppressing  religious  freedom  and  civil  rights 
in  all  the  States  which  had  been  overrun  by  the  Catholic  ar- 
mies.  The  whole  Empire  was  threatened  with  the  fate  of 
Austria.  Then,  at  last,  in  1625,  Brunswick,  Brandenburg, 
Mecklenburg,  Hamburg,  Lübeck  and  Bremen  formed  a  union 
for  mutual  defence,  choosing  as  their  leader  king  Christian  iV. 
of  Denmark,  the  same  monarch  who  had  broken  down  the 
power  of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas! 
Although  a  Protestant,  he  was  no  friend  to  the  North-Ger- 
man  States,  but  he  energetically  united  with  them  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  enlarge  his  kingdom  at  their  expense. 

Christian  IV.  lost  no  time  in  making  arrangements  with 
England  and  Holland  which  enabled  both  Mansfeld  and  Prince 
Christian  of  Brunswick  to  raise  new  forces,  with  which  they 
retumed  to  Germany.  Tilly,  in  order  to  intercept  them,  en- 
tered the  territory  of  the  States  which  had  united,  and  thus 


Who  was  then  rnler  of  France  f  What  was  his  polioyt  Who  assisted  tho 
Protestant  generals?  What  were  the  fortnnes  of  Prince  Christian?  What, 
now,  was  Ferdinand  II/s  Position?  What  oonrse  didhepnrsae?  With  what 
was  the  Bmpire  threatened  ?  What  union  was  formed  in  the  North,  and  when? 
Who  was  ohosen  leader?  Why  did  he  luüte  with  them?  What  arrangements 
did  he  make? 
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gave  Christian  IV.  a  pretext  für  declaring  war.  The  latter 
msrcbed  down  frum  Denmark  at  once,  bat  foand  no  earnest 
Union  unong  the  States,  and  only  7,000  man  collected.  He 
aoon  sncceeded,  however,  in  bringing  together  a  force  mach 


larger  Ourn  that  commanded  hy  Tilly,  and  was  oaly  hindered 
in  bis  plan  of  immediate  aetion  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  which 
crippled  him  for  siz  wettka.  The  city  of  Hamelia  was  taken, 
and  Tilly  compelled  to  fall  back,  but  no  other  important  move- 
menta  took  place  during  the  year  1625. 
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« 

Ferdinand  IL  was  already  growing  jealous  of  the  increasing 
power  of  Bavana ,  and  determined  that  the  Catholic  and  Im- 
perial cause  should  not  be  entrusted  to  Tilly  alone.  Bat  he 
Lad  little  monej,  bis  own  military  force  bad  been  wasted  by  the 
wars  in  Bobemia,  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  there  was  no  otber 
Commander  of  suf&cient  renown  to  attract  men  to  bis  Standard. 
Yet  it  was  necessary  tbat  Tilly  sbould  be  reinforced  as  soon 
as  possible,  or  bis  scbeme  of  crusbing  tbe  wbole  of  Germany, 
and  laying  it,  as  a  fettered  slave,  at  tbe  feet  of  the  Roman 
Churcb,  might  fail,  and  at  the  very  moment  wben  success 
seemed  sure. 

In  this  emergency,  a  new  man  presented  bimself.  Albert 
of  Waldstein,  better  known  under  bis  bistorical  name  of  Wal- 
lenstein, was  born  at  Prague  in  1583.  He  was  tbe  son  of  a 
poor  nobleman,  and  violent  and  unruly  as  a  youtb,  until  a  fall 
from  tbe  third  story  of  a  bouse  effected  a  sudden  cbange  in 
bis  nature.  He  became  brooding  and  taciturn,  gave  up  bis 
Protestant  faith,  and  was  educated  by  tbe  Jesuits  at  Olmütz. 
He  travelled  in  Spain,  France  and  tbe  Netberlands,  fought  in 
Italy  against  Yenice  and  in  Hungary  against  Betblen  Gabor 
and  tbe  Turks,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  He  married 
an  old  and  rieh  widow,  and  after  her  death  increased  bis  wealth 
by  a  second  marriage,  so  that,  wben  the  Protestants  were  ex- 
pelled  from  Bobemia,  be  was  able  to  purchase  60  of  tbeir 
confiscated  estates.  Adding  these  to  tbat  of  Friedland,  which 
be  bad  received  from  tbe  Emperor  in  return  for  military  Ser- 
vices, be  possessed  a  small  principality,  lived  in  great  splendor, 
and  paid  and  equipped  bis  own  troops.  He  was  first  made 
Count,  and  then  Duke  of  Friedland,  with  the  authority  of  an 
independent  prince  of  tbe  Empire. 

Wallenstein  was  superstitious,  and  bis  studies  in  astro- 
logy  gave  bim  tbe  belief  tbat  a  much  higher  destiny  awaited 
bim.  Here  was  tbe  opportunity:  be  offered  to  raise  and  com- 
mand  a  second  army,  in  the  Emperor's  Service.    Ferdinand  IL 


How  was  Ferdinand  IL  sitnated,  with  regard  to  Bararia?  Why  was  he 
compelled  to  reinforce  Tilly?  Who  presented  himself?  When  -was  he  hörn? 
What  was  his  history?  How  did  he  enrich  himself?  How  did  he  live,  and 
what  titles  were  hestowed  npon  him?  What  helief  had  he?  Whät  did  ho 
now  ofTer  to  do? 
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accepted  the  offer  with  joy,  and  sent  word  to  WaHenstein  thai 
he  should  immediately  proceed  to  enlist  20,000  man.  **My 
army,"  the  latter  answered,  ^^must  live  by  what  it  can  take: 
20,000  men  are  not  enough.  I  must  have  50,000,  and  thea  I 
can  demand  what  I  want!"  The  threat  of  terrible  ravage 
/contained  in  these  words  was  Boon  carried  out. 

Wallenstein  was  tall  and  meagre,  in  person.  His  forehead 
was  high  but  narrow,  his  hair  black  and  cut  very  short,  his 
eyes  small,  dark  and  fiery,  and  his  complexion  yellow.  His 
voice  was  harsh  and  disagreeable :  he  never  smiled,  and  spoke 
only  when  it  was  necessary.  He  usnally  dressed  in  scarlet, 
with  a  leather  jerkin,  and  wore  a  long  red  feather  on  his  hat. 
There  was  something  cold,  mistrustful  and  mysterious  in  his 
appearanoe,  yet  he  possessed  unbounded  power  over  his  sol- 
diers,  whom  he  govemed  with  severity  and  rewarded  splen- 
did ly.  There  are  £ew  more  interesting  personages  in  German 
histoxy. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

TILLY,  WALLEKSTEIN  AND  QTJSTAYÜS  ADOLPHUS. 

(1625—1634.) 

The  Winter  of  1625>6.— Wallenstein^s  Victory.— Mansfeld'«  Death.— Tilly  De- 
feats  Ohristian  IV.->WaUen8tein*8  Snceesae«  in  Sazony,  Braudenbarg 
aad  Hol8tein.--£;iege  of  Stralsund.— The  Edict  of  Bestitution.— Ito  Effect«. 
— Wallenateiu*8  Plans.— DieC  at  Batisbon.— Wallensteiu's  Bemoval.- Arriral 
of  Oastavus  Adolphus.— His  Positions  and  Plans. — ^His  Character.^CoW" 
»rdiee  of  the  Proteatant  Prinoe«.— Tilly  sacke  Magdeburg.— Deeision  of 
OttstaTua  Adolphus.— TiUy's  Defeat  at  Leipaig. — Bohemia  Invaded.— Gas* 
tavus  at  Frankfort. — Defeat  and  Death  of  TiUy. — Gustavus  in  Munich.— 
Wallenstein  Bestored. — His  Conditions. — He  Meets  GnstaruB  at  Kurem- 
berg.— HelAvades  Saxony.— Battl«  of  lAtsen. — Death  of  GustaTua  Adolphus. 
— Wallenstein^s  Betreat.— Union  of  Protestant  Princes  with  Sweden.— Pro* 
testant  Successes. — Secret  Negotiations  with  Wallenstein.— His  Movements. 
— ^Gonspiracy  agaiuBt  him. — His  BemovaL— His  March  to  Eger.— His  Assas* 
ainatioo. 

Befobe  the  end  of  the  year  1625,  and  within  three  months 
afber  Ferdinand  U.  had  commissioned  Wallenstein  to  raise  an 


What  word  did  Ferdinand  II.  sendf     What  was   Wallenstein*a  answerf 
What  was  his  personal  appearance?    His  dress  and  habits? 
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army,  {he  latier  marched  inio  Saxooy  at  the  head  of  30,000 
men.  No  important  Operations  were  undertaken  during  the 
vrinter:  Christian  IV.  and  Mansfeld  had  their  separate  quarters 
on  the  one  side,  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  on  the  other,  and  the 
four  armies  devoured  the  suhstance  of  the  lands  where  they 
were  encamped.  In  April,  1626,  Mansfeld  marched  against 
Wailenstein,  to  prevent  him  from  uniting  with  Tilly.  The  two 
armies  roet  at  the  hridge  of  the  Elbe,  at  Dessau,  and  fought 
desperately:  Mansfeld  was  defeated,  driven  into  Brandenburg, 
and  then  took  his  way  through  Silesia  towards  Hungary,  with 
the  intention  of  forming  an  alliance  with  Bethlen  Gabor. 
Wallenstein  foUowed  by  forced  marches,  and  compelled  Gabor 
to  make  peace  with  the  Emperor:  Mansfeld  disbanded  his 
troops  and  set  out  for  Yenice,  where  he  meant  to  embark  for 
England.  But  he  was  already  worn  out  by  the  hardships  of 
his  campaigns,  and  died  on  the  way,  in  Dalmatia,  in  N^ovem- 
ber,  1626,  45  years  of  age.  A  few  months  aflberwards  Prince 
Christian  of  Brunswick  also  died,  and  the  Protestant  cause  was 
left  without  any  native  German  leader. 

During  the  same  year  the  cause  received  a  second  and 
severer  blow.  On  the  26th  of  August  Christian  IV.  and  Tilly 
came  together  at  Lutter,  a  little  town  on  the  northern  edge  of 
the  Hartz,  and  the  army  of  the  former  was  cut  to  pieces,  him- 
self  barely  escaping  with  his  life.  There  seemed,  now,  to  be 
no  further  hope  for  the  Protestants :  Christian  IV.  retreated 
to  Holstein,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  gave  up  his  connection 
with  the  Union  of  the  Saxon  States,  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg 
were  powerless,  and  Maurice  of  Hesse  was  compelled  by  the 
Emperor  to  abdicate.  New  measures  in  Bohemia  and  Austria 
foreshadowed  the  probable  fate  of  Germany:  the  remaining 
Protestants  in  those  two  countries,  including  a  large  majority 
of  the  Austrian  nobles,  were  made  Catholics  by  force. 

In  the  Summer  of  1627  Wailenstein  again  marched  north» 


Wben,  where  and  with  what  force  did  Wallen etein  mareh?  How  were  the 
armies  sitiiaied  during  the  winter?  When  did  Mansfeld  march?  Where  did 
he  meet  Wallenstein?  What  was  the  resnlt  of  the  battle  ?  How  did  Wallen- 
stein foUow  np  his  snccess?  What  was  Mansfeld's  next  movement?  When 
and  where  did  he  die?  Who  eise  died?  How  was  the  Protestant  cause  left? 
What  battle  was  next  fought,  and  with  what  result?  What  was  done  by  the 
Protestant  Frinces?    What  happoned  in  Austria? 
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ward  with  an  army  reorganized  and  recruited  to  40,000  men. 
John  George  of  Saxony,  who  tried  to  maintain  a  selfish  and 
cowardly  neutrality,  now  saw  bis  land  overrun,  and  himself 
at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Brandenburg  was  subjected 
to  the  same  fate;  the  two  Mecklenburg  duchies  were  seized  aa 
the  booty  of  the  Empire;  and  Wallenstein,  marching  on  with« 
out  Opposition,  plundered  and  wasted  Holstein,  Jutland  and 
Pomerania.  In  1628  the  Emperor  bestowed  Mecklenburg 
upon  him:  he  gave  himself  the  title  of  "Admiral  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  Ocean,"  and  drew  up  a  plan  for  creating  a  navy  out 
of  the  vessels  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  conquering  Hol- 
land for  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  After  this  should  have  been 
accomplished ,  bis  next  project  was  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Poland  against  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  only  remaining 
Protestant  powers. 

While  the  rieh  and  powerful  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Lübeck 
surrendered  at  bis  approach,  the  little  Hanseatic  town  of  Stral- 
sund closed  its  gates  against  him.  The  Citizens  took  a  solemn 
oath  to  defend  their  religious  faith  and  their  political  inde- 
pendence  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood.  Wallenstein  ex- 
claimed:  "And  if  Stralsund  were  bound  to  Heaven  with 
chains,  I  would  tear  it  down!"  and  marched  against  the  place. 
At  the  first  assault  he  lo6t  1,000  men ;  at  the  second,  2,000; 
and  then  the  Citizens,  in  tum,  made  sallies,  and  inflicted  still 
hearier  losses  upon  him.  They  were  soon  reinforced  by  2,000 
Swedes,  and  then  Wallenstein  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege, 
after  having  lost,  altogether,  12,000  of  bis  best  troops.  At 
this  time  the  Danes  appeared  with  a  fleet  of  200  vessels,  and 
took  possession  of  the  port  of  Wolgast,  in  Mecklenburg. 

In  spite  of  this  temporary  reverse,  Ferdinand  H.  considered 
that  bis  absolute  power  was  established  over  all  Germany. 
After  Consulting  with  the  Catholic  Chief-Electors  (one  of  whom, 
now,  was  Maximilian  of  Bavaria),  he  issued,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1629,  an  **£dict  of  Restitution,"  ordering  that  all  the 


What  was  WaUenstein*«  march  in  1627  ?  What  took  plaee  in  Saxony?  What 
other  territory  did  Wallenstein  conquer?  What  was  given  to  him?  What 
title  did  he  assome?  What  plans  did  he  project?  How  did  the  people  of 
Stralsund  act?  What  did  Wallenstein  say  and  do?  Describe  the  eyents  of 
the  siege?    What  new  enemy  appeared?    What  did  Ferdinand  II.  suppose? 
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former  territory  of  the  Roman  Chnrch,  which  had  become 
Protestant,  should  be  restored  to  Gatholic  Lands.  This  re- 
quired  that  two  archbishoprics,  twelve  bishopncs,  and  a  great 
uumber  of  monasteries  and  charches,  which  had  ceased  to  exist 
nearly  a  Century  before,  should  be  again  established ;  and  then, 
on  the  principle  that  the  religion  of  the  mler  should  be  that 
of  the  people,  that  the  Protestant  faith  should  be  suppressed 
in  all  such  territory.  The  armies  were  kept  in  the  field  to  en* 
force  this  edict,  which  was  instantly  carried  into  effect  in 
Southern  Germany,  and  in  the  most  violent  and  barbarous 
manner.  The  estates  of  6,000  noblemen  inFranconia,  Würtem- 
berg  and  Baden  were  confiscated;  even  the  property  of  reigning 
princes  was  seized;  but,  instead  of  passing  into  the  hands  of 
the  Church,  much  of  it  was  beste wed  upon  the  Emperor*8 
family  and  bis  followers.  The  Archbishoprics  of  Bremen  and 
Magdeburg  were  given  to  bis  son  Leopold,  a  boy  of  15!  In 
carrying  out  the  measure,  Catholics  began  to  suffer,  as  well  as 
Protestants,  and  the  jealousy  and  alarm  of  all  the  smaller 
States  was  finally  aroused. 

Wallenstein,  while  equally  despotic,  was  much  more  arro- 
gant and  reckless  than  Ferdinand  II.  He  openly  declared 
that  reigning  princes  and  a  National  Diet  were  no  longer  ne- 
cessary  in  Germany;  the  Emperor  must  be  an  absolute  mler, 
like  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
carrying  out  bis  own  political  plans  without  much  reference 
to  the  Imperial  authority.  Both  Catholics  and  Protestants 
united  in  calling  for  a  Diet:  Ferdinand  11.  at  first  refused,  but 
there  were  such  signs  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  Holland, 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  even  France,  that  he  was  forced  to 
yield.  The  Diet  met  on  the  5th  of  June,  1630,  at  Ratisbon, 
and  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  headed  the  universal  demand  for 
Wallenstein^s  removal.  The  Protestants  gave  testimony  of 
the  merciless  System  of  plunder  by  which  he  had  ruined  their 
lands;  the  Catholics  complained  of  the  more  than  Imperial 


What  Ediet  dld  he  issae,  and  when?  What  wonld  have  been  its  effectf 
Where  was  it  enforced,  and  how?  What  estates  were  seized,  and  how  dis» 
posed  of  ?  Who  suffered,  and  what  was  the  conseqnence?  What  did  Wallen- 
stein  declare?  What  was  calied  for?  When  did  the  Diet  meet?  What  was 
demandod? 
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splendors  of  his  court,  upon  which  he  squandered  uncounted 
millions  of  stolen  money.  He  travelled  with  100  carriages 
and  luore  thaa  1000  horses,  kept  15  cooks  for  his  table,  and 
was  waited  upon  by  16  pages  of  noble  blood.  Jealousy  of 
this  pomp  and  State,  and  fear  of  Wallenstein's  ambitious  de- 
signs,  and  not  the  latter^s  fiendisb  inhumanity,  induced  Fer- 
dinand IL  to  submit  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Diet,  and  re- 
move  him. 

The  Imperial  raessengers  who  were  sent  to  his  camp  with 
the  Order  of  dismissal,  approached  him  in  great  dread  and 
anxiety,  and  scarcely  dared  to  mention  their  business.  Wallen- 
stein pointed  to  a  sheet  covered  with  astrological  characters, 
and  qoietly  told  them  that  he  had  known  everything  in  ad- 
yance;  that  the  Emperor  had  been  misled  by  the  Elector  of 
Bayaria,  but,  neyertheless,  the  order  would  be  obeyed.  ITe 
entertained  them  at  a  magnificent  banquet,  loaded  them  with 
gifts,  and  then  sent  them  away.  With  rage  and  hate  in  his 
heart,  but  with  all  the  external  show  and  splendor  of  an  inde- 
pendent  soyereign,  he  retired  to  Prague,  well  knowing  that 
the  day  was  not  far  off  when  his  Services  would  be  again 
ueeded. 

Tilly  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Imperial 
armies.  At  the  yery  moment,  howeyer,  when  Wallenstein  was 
dismissed,  and  his  forces  diyided  among  several  inferior  gene- 
rals,  the  leader  whom  the  German  Protestants  could  not  fur- 
nish  came  to  them  from  abroad.  Their  ruin ,  and  the  triumph 
of  Ferdinand  IL  seemed  ineyitable ;  twelve  years  of  war  in  its 
most  horrible  form  had  desolated  their  lands,  reduced  their 
numbers  to  less  than  half,  and  broken  their  spirit.  Then  help 
and  hope  suddenly  returned.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1630, 
Gustayus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Pomerania,  with  an  army  of  16,000  men.  As  he  stepped  upon 
the  shore,  he  knelt  in  the  sight  of  all  the  soldiers  and  prayed 


What  testimony  did  both  Bidet  gire?  What  were  Wallenstefn^s  habits  of 
Ufef  Why  did  Ferdinaad  II.  aecede?  Describe  the  interview  between  Wallen- 
Btein  and  the  messengeni.  Whither  did  he  retire  ?  Who  received  the  com« 
mand?  What  help  came  to  the  Protestants  f  How  were  they  situated?  Who 
laaded  in  Qermany,  where  and  when? 
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that  God  would  befriend  him.  Some  of  his  staff  could  not 
restrain  their  tears;  wherettpon  he  said  to  them:  "Weep  not, 
friends,  but  pray,  for  prayer  is  half  victoryl" 

Gustavus  Adolphus ,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1611,  at  the  age  of  17,  was  already  distiDguished  as  a  mili- 
tary  Commander.  He  had  defeated  the  Russians  in  Livonia 
and  banished  them  from  the  Baltic;  he  had  fought  for  three 
years  with  king  Sigismiind  of  Poland,  and  taken  from  him 
the  ports  of  Elbing,  Pillau  and  Memel,  and  he  was  now  burn- 
iiig  with  zeal  to  defend  the  falling  Protestant  cause  in  Ger- 
many.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  France,  helped  him  to  the  op* 
portunity  by  persnading  Sigismnnd  to  accept  an  armistice, 
and  by  furnishing  Sweden  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  a 
war  against  Ferdinand  II.  The  latter  had  assisted  Poland,  so 
that  a  pretext  was  not  wanting;  but  when  Gustavus  laid  his 
plans  before  his  Council  in  Stockholm,  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers  advised  him  to  wäit  for  a  new  cause  of  offence.  Never- 
theless,  he  insisted  on  immediate  action.  The  representatiTes 
of  the  four  Orders  of  the  people  were  convoked  in  the  Senate- 
house,  where  he  appeared  beforß  them  with  his  little  daughter, 
Christina,  in  his  arms,  asked  them  to  swear  fealty  to  her,  and 
then  bade  them  a  solemn  farewell.  All  hurst  into  tears  when 
he  said :  ^'perhaps  for  ever,"  but  nothing  could  shake  his  reso- 
lution  to  uudei*take  the  great  work. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  was  at  this  time  34  years  old ;  he  was 
Bo  tall  and  powerhiUy  built  that  he  almost  seemed  a  giant; 
his  face  was  remarkably  frank  and  cheerful  in  expressiou, 
his  hair  light,  his  eyes  large  and  gray  and  his  nose  aquiline. 
Personally,  he  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  little,  haggard 
and  wrinkled  Tilly  and  the  dark,  silent'  and  gloomy  Wallen- 
stein. Ferdinand  IL  laughed  when  he  heard  of  his  landing, 
called  him  the  "Snow  King,"  and  said  that  he  would  melt 
away  after  one  winter;  but  the  common  people,  who  loved 
and  trusted  him  as  soon  as  they  saw  him,  named  him  the 
^*Lion  of  the  North."    He  was  no  less  a  staiesman  than  a 


Tn  "wliat  manner?  Wbat  was  the  hiatory  of  G-ustaTiis  Adolplmn?  How  did 
Bichelieu  assist  him?  How  did  the  CoancU  in  Stockholm  receive  hii  plana? 
Describe  his  fareweU.  What  was  his  age  and  appearanoe?  What  did  Ferdi* 
nand  IL  say  of  him?    How  did  the  people  call  him? 
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Boldier,  and  liis  accomplishmeiits  vera  nnaaual  in  a  ruier  oi 
tbose  dftys.  He  was  a  generouH  p&tron  of  tlie  srta  aod  eciencea, 
apoke  four  languagea  with  ease  and  elegance,  was  karned  io 


tlieology,  a  ready  orator  and — best  of  all — he  waa  honest, 
derout  and  consdentiaus  in  all  hia  waya.  The  beat  blt<od  of  tha 
Gotha  from  whom  h«  waa  descended  beat  ia  bis  veins,  and  ths 
Germans,  therefore,  could  not  look  npon  him  as  a  foreigner' 
to  them  he  was  a  countryman  aa  well  as  a  deliverer. 

Wh*l  mr*  Ua  qnOltlM  «d  »c«ampU>biB«nUt    How  dtd  ths  tinrnmai  lock 
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The  Protestant  princes,  however,  altbough  in  the  utmost 
penl  and  homiliated  to  the  dust,  refused  to  unite  with  htm. 
It*  their  course  had  been  cowardly  and  selfish  before,  it  now 
became  simply  infamous.  The  Dake  of  Pomerania  shut  the 
gates  of  Stettin  upon  the  Swedish  army,  uutil  compelled  hy 
threats  to  open  them;  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxouy 
held  themseives  aloof,  and  G'astavos  found  himseif  obliged  to 
respect  their  neatrality,  lest  they  should  go  over  to  the  £m- 
peror's  sidel  Out  of  all  Protestant  Germany  there  came  to 
him  a  few  petty  princes  whose  lands  had  been  seized  by  the 
Catholics,  and  who  could  only  ofifer  their  swords.  Uis  owu 
troops,  howeyer,  had  been  seasoned  in  many  battles;  their 
discipline  was  perfect;  and  when  the  German  people  found 
that  the  slightest  act  of  plunder  or.  violence  was  severely 
punished,  they  were  welcomed  wherever  they  marched. 

Moving  slowly,  and  with  as  much  wisdom  as  caution, 
Gustavus  relieved  Pomerania  from  the  Imperial  troops,  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  He  then  took  Frankfort -on- the -Oder  by 
storm,  and  forced  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  to  give  him  the 
use  of  Spandau  as  a  fortress,  until  he  should  have  reheved 
Magdeburg,  the  only  German  city  which  had  forcibly  resisted 
the  *^£dict  of  Bestitution,"  and  was  now  besieged  by  Tilly  and 
Pappenheim.  As  the  city  was  hard  pressed,  Gustavus  de- 
manded  of  John  George,  Elector  of  Saxony,  permission  to 
march  through  his  territory :  it  was  refused !  Magdeburg  was 
defended  by  2300  soldiers  and  5,000  armed  Citizens  against 
an  army  of  30,000  men,  for  more  than  a  month ;  then,  ou  the 
lOth  of  May,  1631,  it  was  taken  by  storm,  and  given  up  to 
the  barbarous  fury  of  Tilly  and  his  troops.  The  city  sank  in 
blood  and  ashes:  30,000  of  the  inhabitants  perished  by  the 
sword,  or  in  the  flames,  or  crushed  under  falling  walls,  or 
drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Elbe.  Only  4,000,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  Cathedral,  were  spared.  Tilly  wrote  to 
the  Emperor:  ^^Since  the  üedl  of  Troy  and  Jerusalem,  such  a 


WhAt  was  the  conne  of  the  Protestant  princes?  How  was  his  march  hin. 
dered,  and  by  whom?  Who  came  to  Join  him?  What  was  the  charaoter  of 
the  Swedish  troops?  What  were  his  first  snooesses?  What  was  the  condition 
of  Hagdeborg?  How  was  it  defended?  When  was  it  taken,  and  what  fol- 
lowed  ? 
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victory  has  never  been  seen;  and  I  am  sincerely  sorry  that 
the  ladies  of  your  imperial  family  could  not  have  been  present 
as  spectators!" 

Gustayus  Adolphus  has  been  blamed,  especially  by  tbe 
admirers  and  defenders  of  the  honses  of  Brandenburg  and 
Saxony,  for  not  having  saved  Magdeburg.  This  he  might  have 
done,  had  he  disregarded  the  neutrality  asserted  by  John 
George;  but  he  had  been  bitterly  disappointed  at  bis  reception 
by  the  Protestant  princes,  he  could  not  trust  them,  and  was 
not  strong  enough  to  fight  Tilly  with  possible  enemies  in  bis 
rear.  In  fact,  George  William  of  Brandenburg  immediately 
ordered  him  to  give  up  Spandau  and  leave  bis  territory.  Then 
Gustayus  did  what  he  should  have  dooe  at  first:  he  planted 
bis  cannon  before  Berlin,  and  threatened  to  lay  the  city  in 
ashes.  This  brought  Greorge  William  to  bis  senses ;  he  agreed 
that  bis  fortresses  should  be  used  by  the  Swedes,  and  contri- 
buted  30|000  doUars  a  month  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  So  many  recruits  flocked  to  the  Swedish  Standard  that 
both  Mecklenburgs  were  soon  cleared  of  the  Imperial  troops, 
the  banished  Dukes  restored,  and  an  attack  by  Tilly  upon  the 
fortified  camp  of  Gustavus  was  repulsed  with  heavy  losses. 

Landgrave  William  of  Hesse  Cassel  was  the  first  Protestant 
prinoe  who  voluntarily  allied  himself  with  the  Swedish  king. 
He  was  sbortly  foUowed  by  the  unwilling  but  helpless  John 
George  of  Saxony,  whose  territory  was  invaded  and  wasted  by 
Tilly 's  army.  Ferdinand  U.  had  given  this  order,  meaning 
that  the  Elector  should  at  least  support  bis  troops.  Tilly 
took  possession  of  Halle,  Naumburg  and  other  cities,  plundered 
and  levied  heavy  contributions ,  and  at  last  entered  Leipzig, 
after  bombarding  it  for  four  days.  Then  John  George  united 
his  troops  with  those  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  now  com- 
manded  an  army  of  35,000  men. 

Tilly  and  Pappenheim  had  an  equal  force  to  oppose  him. 
After  a  good  deal  of  cautious  manoeuvring,  the  two  armies 
stood  face  to  face   near  Leipzig,   on    the   7th    of  Septem- 


What  did  TiUy  writc?  Why  was  GastaTns  Adolphus  blamed?  What  is 
his  jnstification?  What  happened  in  Brandenburg?  What  was  George  Wil- 
liam forced  to  do?  What  new  advantaget  followed?  Who  next  became  his 
»Uies?    What  had  Tilly  done  in  Saxony?    What  was  the  Protestant  strcngth 7 
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toer,  1631.  The  Swedes  were  without  armor,  and  Gustavus  dis- 
tributed  musketeers  among  the  cavalry  and  pikemen.  Banner, 
one  of  bis  generals,  commanded  bis  right,  and  Marshai  Hörn 
bis  left,  where  the  Saxons  were  stationed.  The  army  of  Tilly 
was  drawn  up  in  a  long  line,  and  the  troops  wore  heavj  cuiras- 
803  and  helmets:  Pappenheim  commanded  the  left,  opposite 
Gustavus,  while  Tilly  undertook  to  engage  the  Saxons.  The 
battle-cry  of  the  Protestants  was  "God  with  us !" — that  of  the 
Catholics  "Jesu  Maria!''  Gusta^vus,  wearing  a  white  hat  and 
green  feather,  and  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  rode  up  and 
down  the  lines,  encouragiug  bis  men.  The  Saxons  gave  way 
before  Tilly,  and  began  to  fly;  but  the  Swedes,  after  repelling 
seven  charges  of  Pappenheim's  cavalry,  broke  the  enemy's 
right  wing,  captured  the  cannon  and  turned  them  against 
Tilly.  The  Imperial  army,  thrown  into  confusion,  fied  in  dis- 
order,  pursued  by  the  Swedes,  who  cut  them  down  until  night 
put  an  end  to  the  slaughter.  Tilly,  severely  wounded,  nar- 
rowly  escaped  death,  and  reached  Halle  with  only  a  few 
hundred  men. 

This  splendid  victory  restored  the  hopes  of  the  Protestants 
everywhere.  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar  had  joined  Gus- 
tavus before  the  battle:  in  bis  zeal  for  the  cause,  bis  honesty 
and  bravery,  he  resembled  the  king,  whose  chief  reliance,  as 
a  military  leader,  he  soon  beeame.  John  George  of  Saxony 
consented,  though  with  evident  reluctance,  to  march  into  Bo* 
hemia,  where  the  crushed  Protestants  were  longing  for  help, 
while  the  Swedish  army  advauced  through  Central  Germany 
to  the  Rhino.  Tilly  gathered  together  the  scattered  Imperial 
forces  left  in  the  North,  followed,  and  vainly  endeavored  to 
check  Gustavus.  The  latter  took  Würzburg,  defeated  17,000 
men  under  Charles  of  Lorraine,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhino  to 
oppose  bim,  and  entered  Frankfort  in.  triumph.  Here  he 
£xed  bis  winter- quarters,  and  allowed  bis  faithful  Swedish 
troops  the  rest  which  they  so  much  needed. 


When  and  where  did  the  armies  meet?  How  were  the  Swedes  anned  and 
arranged?  How  the  Catholics?  What  were  the  battle-cries?  Bow  did  Gas- 
tavus appear?  Describe  tbe  battle.  'What  leader  joined  Gustavus?  What 
new  campaign  was  agreed  upon?  What  did  Tilly  attempt?  Whither  did 
Gustavus  march,  and  where  reät? 
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The  territory  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  of  other 
Gatholic  princes,  which  he  overran,  was  not  plundered  or  laid 
waste:  Gustavus  proclaimed  everywhere  religioua  freedom, 
not  retaliation  for  the  barbarities  inflicted  on  the  Protestants. 
He  soon  made  himself  respected  by  his  enemies,  and  bis  in- 
fluence  spread  so  rapidly  that  the  idea  of  becoming  Eniperor 
of  Germany  was  a  natural  consequence  of  bis  saccess.  His 
wife,  Queen  Eleanor,  had  joined  bim:  he  held  a  splendid  coart 
at  Frankfort,  and  required  the  Gernian  princes  whom  he  had 
subjected  to  acknowledge  themselves  his  dependents.  The 
winter  of  1631-32  was  given  up  to  diplomacy,  rather  than 
war.  Richelieu  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  increasing  power 
of  the  Swedish  king,  and  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with 
Maximilian  of  Bavana.  The  latter  also  corresponded  with 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  by  this  time  had  securedthe  neu- 
trality  of  the  States  along  the  Rhine,  and  the  snpport  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  population  of  the  Palatinate,  Baden  and 
Würtemberg. 

In  the  eaiiy  spring  of  1632,  satisfied  that  no  arrangement 
with  Maximilian  was  pössible,  Gustavus  reorganized  his  army 
and  set  out  for  Bavaria.  The  city  of  Nuremberg  received  bim 
with  the  wildest  rejoicing :  then  he  advanced  upon  Donauwörth, 
drove  out  Maximilian's  troops  and  restored  Protestant  worship 
in  the  churches.  Tilly,  meanwhile,  had  added  Maximilian's 
army  to  his  own,  and  taken  up  a  streng  position  on  tbe  east- 
ern  bank  of  the  river  Lech,  between  Augsburg  and  the  Da- 
nube.  Gustavus  marched  against  him,  cannonaded  his  position 
for  three  days  from  the  opposite  bank,  and  had  partly  crossed 
under  cover  of  the  smoke  before  his  plan  was  discovered.  On 
the  15th  of  April  Tilly  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  army 
fled  in  the  greatest  confusion:  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards, 
at  Ingolstadt,  73  years  old. 

The  city  of  Augsburg  opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror 
and  acknowledged  his  authority.    Then,  after  attacking  Ingol- 


What  was  his  policy  along  the  Bhine?  What  was  tho  consequence  of  his 
popularity?  What  happened  (jluring  the  winter  of  1631>32?  Who  became 
jealous,  and  what  was  done?  What  iiad  Gustavus  secured?  When,  and  why 
did  he  march  into  Bavaria?  With  what  success?  Wliat  position  had  Tilly 
taken  ?    Describe  the  battle. 
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siadt  without  success,  he  marched  npon  Munich,  which  was 
unable  to  resist,  but  was  spared,  on  condition  of  payiDg  a 
heavy  contiibution.  The  Bayarians  had  buried  a  number  of 
cannon  under  the  floor  of  the  arsenal,  and  news  thereof  came 
to  the  king's  ears.  ^^Let  the  dead  arise!**  he  ordered;  and 
1 40  pieces  were  dag  up,  one  of  whidi  contained  30,000  ducats. 
Maximilian,  whose  iand  was  completely  overrun  by  the  Swedes, 
would  gladly  have  made  peace,  but  Gustavus  plainly  told  him 
that  he  was  not  to  be  trnsted.  While  the  Protestant  cause 
was  so  brilliantly  irictorioas  in  the  south,  John  George  of 
Saxony,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Prague  without  the  least 
trouble,  remained  inactive  in  Bohemia  during  the  Winter  and 
spring,  apparently  as  jealous  of  Gustavus  as  he  was  afraid  of 
Ferdinand  II. 

The  Emperor  had  long  before  ceased  to  langh  at  the 
^^Snow  King."  He  was  in  the  greatest  strait  of  his  life:  he 
knew  that  his  trampled  Austrians  wonld  rise  at  the  approach 
of  the  Swedish  army,  and  then  the  Catholic  cause  would  be 
lost.  Before  this  he  had  appealed  to  Wallenstein,  who  was 
holding  a  splendid  court  at  Znaim,  in  Moravia;  but  the  latter 
refused,  knowing  that  he  could  exact  better  terms  for  his 
Support  by  waiting  a  little  longer.  The  danger,  in  fact,  in- 
creased  so  rapidly  that  Ferdinand  II.  was  finally  compelled  to 
subscribe  to  an  agreement  which  practically  made  Wallenstein 
the  lord  and  himself  the  subject.  He  gave  the  Duchies  of 
Mecklenburg  to  Wallenstein,  and  promised  him  one  of  the 
Hapsburg  States  in  Austria;  he  gave  him  the  entire  disposal 
of  all  the  territory  he  should  conquer,  and  agreed  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  his  army.  Moreover,  all  appointments  were  left 
to  Wallenstein,  and  the  Emperor  pledged  himself  that  neither 
he  nor  his  son  should  ever  visit  the  former*s  camp. 

Having  thus  become  absolute  roaster  of  his  movements. 
Wallenstein  offered  a  high  rate  of  payment  and  boundless 
chances  of  plunder  to  all  who  might  enlist  under  him,  and  in 
two  or  three  months  stood  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  40,000 


What  cities  did  OnstaTus  take?  Wfaat  ocenrred  in  Mnnich?  What  answer 
did  he  give  to  Maximilian?  What  had  John  George  of  Saxony  done  in  Bo* 
hemia?  What  was  the  Emperor*«  sitnation?  To  whom  did  he  appeal ,  and 
with  what  effect?    What  did  he  finallj  concede  to  Wallenstein? 
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mcn,  many  of  whom  were  demoralized  Protestants.  He  took 
possessioa  of  Prague,  which  John  George  vacated  at  his  ap- 
proach}  and  theu  waited  quietly  nntil  Maximilian  should  be 
forced  by  necessity  to  give  bim  also  tbe  command  of  tbe 
Bavarian  forces.  Tbis  soon  came  to  pass,  and  tben  Wallen« 
stein,  witb  80,000  men,  marcbed  against  Gastavus  Adolpbus, 
wbo  feil  back  upön  Nuremberg,  wbicb  be  Burronnded  witb  a 
ibrtified  camp.  Instead  of  attacking  bim,  Wallenstein  took 
possession  of  tbe  beigbt  of  Zimdorf,  in  tbe  neigborbood  oftbe 
city,  and  strongly  intrencbed  bimself.  Here  tbe  two  Com- 
manders lay  for  nine  weeks,  watcbing  each  otber,  until  Gus- 
tarus,  wbose  force  amounted  to  aboat  35,000,  grew  impatient 
of  tbe  delay,  and  troabled  for  tbe  want  of  supplies. 

He  attacked  Wallenstein^s  camp,  bat  was  repulsed  witb  a 
loss  of  2,000  men ;  tben,  after  waiting  two  weeks  longer,  be 
marcbed  out  of  Nuremberg,  witb  tbe  Intention  of  invading 
Bavaria.  Maximilian  followed  bim  witb  tbe  Bavarian  troops, 
and  Wallenstein,  wbose  army  bad  been  greatly  diminisbed  by 
disease  and  desertion,  moved  into  Franconia.  Tben,  wbeeling 
fiuddenly,  be  crossed  tbe  Tbüringian  Mountains  into  Saxony, 
burning  and  pillaging  as  be  went,  took  Leipzig,  and  tbreatened 
Dresden.  Jobn  George,  wbo  was  utterly  unprepared  for  sucb  a 
movement,  again  called  upon  Gustavus  for  belp,  and  tbe  latter, 
leaving  Bavaria,  bastened  to  Saxony  by  forced  marcbes.  On 
tbe  27tb  of  October  be  reacbed  Erfurt,  wbere  be  took  leave 
of  bis  wife,  witb  a  presentiment  tbat  be  sbould  never  see  ber 
again. 

As  be  passed  on  tbrougb  Weimar  to  Naumburg,  tbe 
country-people  fiocked  to  see  bim,  falling  on  tbeir  knees, 
kissing  bis  garments,  and  expressing  sucb  otber  signs  of  faitb 
and  veneration,  tbat  be  exclaimed :  "I  pray  tbat  tbe  wratb  of 
tbe  Almigbty  may  not  be  visited  upon  me ,  on  account  of  tbis 
idolatry  towards  a  weak  and  sinful  moi*tal!"  Wallenstein^s 


What  force  did  Wallenstein  raise?  What  was  his  flrst  moyement?  Whither, 
and  vith  what  force^  did  he  next  march?  How  were  the  two  posted?  How 
long  did  they  watch  eaoh  other?  What  sneoees  had  Oustarns  in  his  attack? 
What  was  his  oext  moTement?  Who  followed  him?  Where  did  Wallenstein 
xnarch,  and  what  do?  What  did  this  oompel  Gustavus  to  do?  How  was  he 
reoeived  by  the  people? 
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force  beäng  considerably  larger  than  bis  own,  be  halted  in 
Naumburg,  to  await  the  former's  movementa.  As  the  season 
wa9  so  far  advauced,  Wallensteia  finally  decided  to  send 
Pappenheim  with  10,000  mcn  into  Westphaliat  and  then  go 
into  winter-quarters.  As  soon  as  Gustavus  heard  of  Pappen* 
beim's  departure  he  marched  to  the  attack,  and  the  battle 
began  on  the  morning  of  November  6th,  1632,  at  Lützen,  be- 
tween  Naumburg  and  Leipzig. 

On  both  sides  the  trobps  had  been  arranged  with  great 
military  skilL  Wallenstein  had  25,000  men  and  Gustavus 
20,000.  The  latter  made  a  stirring  address  to  bis  Swedes, 
and  then  the  whole  army  united  in  singing  Luther's  grand 
hymn:  "Cur  Lord  He  is  a  Tower  of  Strength."  For  several 
hours  the  battle  raged  furiously,  without  any  marked  advan- 
tage  on  either  side;  then  the  Swedes  broke  Wallenstein's  lefb 
wing  and  captured  the  artillery.  The  Imperialists  rallied  and 
retook  it^  throwing  the  Swedes  into  some  confusion.  Gustavus 
rode  forward  to  rally  them  and  was  carried  by  bis  horse 
among  the  enemy.  A  shot,  fired  at  close  quarters ,  shattered 
bis  left  arm,  but  he  refused  to  leave  the  field,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  second  shot  Struck  him  from  bis  horse.  The  sigbt 
of  the  steed,  covered  with  blood  and  wildly  galloping  to  and 
fro,  told  the  Swedes  what  had  happened;  but,  instead  of  being 
disheartened ,  they  fought  more  iüriously  than  before,  under 
the  command  of  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe> Weimar. 

At  this  juncture  Pappenheim,  who  had  been  summoned 
from  Halle  the  day  before,  orrived  on  the  field.  His  first  im- 
petuous  Charge  drove  the  Swedes  back,  but  he  also  feil,  mor- 
tally  wounded,  his  cavalry  began  to  waver,  and  the  lost  ground 
was  regained.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict,  and  before 
morning  W^allenstein  retreated  to  Leipzig,  leaving  all  his  ar- 
tillery and  colors  on  the  field.  The  body  of  Gustavus  Adolphns 
was  found  after  a  long  search ,  buried  under  a  heap  of  dead, 
stripped,  mutilated  by  the  hoofs  of  horses,  and  barely  recog- 


What  did  Wallenstein  decide?  How  did  Oustaras  then  act?  When  and 
«here  was  the  battle?  What  was  the  strength  of  the  two  armies?  What  did 
the  Swedes  first  dof  Describe  the  circamstances  of  the  king's  death.  What 
effect  had  it  ob  the  Swedes?  Who  commanded  them?  What  foUowed  after 
Pappenheim's  arriTal?    What  was  the  result  of  the  battle? 
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nizable.  The  loss  to  the  Protestant  cause  seemed  irreparable, 
but  the  heroic  king,  in  falling,  had  so  crippled  the  power  of 
its  most  dangerous  enemy  that  its  remaining  adherents  had  & 
little  breathing-time  left  them,  to  arrange  for  carrying  on  the 
struggle. 

Wallenstein  was  so  weakened  that  he  did  not  even  remain 
in  Saxony,  but  retired  to  Bohemia,  where  he  vented  bis  rage 
on  bis  own  soldiers.  The  Protestant  princes  feit  themselves 
powerless  without  the  aid  of  Sweden,  and  when  the  Chancellor 
of  the  kingdom,  Oxenstierna,  decided  to  carry  on  the  war, 
they  could  not  do  otberwise  than  accept  bim  as  the  head  of 
the  Protestant  Union,  in  the  place  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  A 
meeting  was  held  at  Heilbronn,  in  the  spring  of  1633,  at 
which  the  Suabian,  Franconian  and  ßhenish  piinces  formally 
joined  the  new  league.  Duke  Bernard  and  the  Swedish 
Marshai  Hörn  were  appointed  Commanders  of  the  army. 
Electoral  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  as  before,  hesitated  and 
half  drew  back,  but  they  finally  consented  to  favor  the  move^ 
ment  without  joining  it,  and  each  accepted  100,000  thalers  a 
year  from  France,  to  pay  them  for  the  trouble«  Richelieu  had 
an  ambassador  at  Heilbronn,  who  promised  large  subsidies  to 
the  Protestant  side :  it  was  in  the  interest  of  Trance  to  break 
the  power  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  there  was  also  a  chance,  in 
the  struggle,  of  gaining  another  slice  of  German  territory. 

Hostilities  were  renewed,  and  for  a  considerable  time  the 
Protestant  armies  were  successfal  every where.  William  of 
Hesse  and  Duke  George  of  Brunswick  defeated  the  Imperi- 
alists  and  held  Westphalia;  Duke  Bernard  took  Bamberg  and 
moved  against  Bavaria;  Saxony  and  Silesia  were  delivered 
from  the  enemy,  and  Marshai  Hom  took  possession  of  Alsatia. 
Duke  Bernard  and  Hörn  were  only  prevented  from  oyerrunning 
all  Bavaria  by  a  mutiny  which  broke  out  in  their  armies,  and 
deprived  them  of  several  weeks  of  valuable  time. 


What  bad  Qastavns  Adolphas  gained?  What  was  Wallenstein^s  cotirse? 
Who  becarae  the  head  of  the  Protestant  nnion?  When  did  they  hold  a 
ttieeting?  Who  joined  them?  Who  were  appointed  Commanders?  What  was 
the  course  of  Saxony  and  Brandenbarg?  What  part  did  France  take?  What 
were  the  Protestant  snccesses,  after  this?  What  prevented  Bayaria  firom  beiug 
ooaquered? 
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Wiiile  these  movements  were  going  on,  Wallensteia  re 
mained  idle  at  Prague,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  and  pressing 
entreaties  of  the  Emperor  that  he  would  take  the  field.  He 
seems  to  have  considered  his  personal  power  secared,  and  was 
only  in  doubt  as  to  the  next  step  which  he  should  take  in  his 
ambitious  career.  Finally,  in  May,  he  marched  into  Silesia, 
easily  out-generaled  Amheim,  who  commanded  the  Protestant 
armies,  bat  declined  to  foUow  up  his  advantage,  and  concluded 
an  armistice.  Secret  negotiations  then  began  between  Wallen- 
stein, Arnheim  and  the  French  ambassador :  the  project  was 
that  Wallenstein  should  oome  over  to  the  Protestant  side,  in 
retum  for  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  Louis  XIII.  of  France  pro- 
rnised  his  aid,  but  Chancellor  Oxenstierna,  distrusting  Wallen- 
stein,  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  plan.  There  is  no  positive 
evidence,  indeed,  that  Wallenstein  consented:  it  ratber  seems 
that  he  was  only  courting  o£fers  from  the  Protestant  side,  in 
Order  to  have  a  choice  of  advantages,  but  without  binding 
himself  in  any  way. 

Ferdinand  II.,  in  his  desperation,  summoned  a  Spauish 
army  from  Italy  to  his  aid.  This  was  a  new  offence  to  Wallen- 
stein, since  the  new  troops  were  not  placed  under  his  command. 
In  the  autumn  of  1633,  however,  he  feit  obliged  to  make  some 
movement.  He  entered  Silesia,  defeated  a  Protestant  army 
under  Count  Thun,  overran  the  greater  part  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg,  and  threatened  Pomerania.  In  the  meai^ime 
the  Spanish  and  Austrian  troops  in  Bavaria  had  been  forced 
to  fall  back,  Duke  ßemard  had  taken  Ratisbon,  and  the  road 
to  Yienna  was  open  to  him«  Ferdinand  II.  and  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  sent  messenger  after  messenger  to  Wallenstein,  im- 
ploring  him  to  return  from  the  North  without  delay.  He  moved 
with  the  greatest  slowness,  evidently  enjoying  their  anxiety 
and  alarm,  crossed  the  northem  frontier  of  Bavaria,  and  then, 
instead  of  marching  against  Duke  Bemard,  he  turned  about 
and  took  up  his  wiuter-quarters  at  Pilsen,  in  Bohemia. 


How  did  Wallensteia  aet?  What  seemed  to  be  his  policy?  Wbai  dld  he 
do  in  Silesia f  What  negotiatione  were  carried  on,  and  proposalB  made? 
What  seems  to  hare  been  Wallenstein's  plan?  What  did  Ferdinand  IL  then 
do  ?  How  was  Wallenstein  obliged  to  aot  ?  What  ocourred  in  Bavaria?  What 
messagcB  were  sent  to  Wallenstein  ?    In  wliat  mauuer  did  he  then  aet? 
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Here  he  received  an  order  from  the  Emperor,  commanding 
him  to  march  instantly  against  Ratisbon,  and  farther,  to  send 
6,000  of  bis  best  cavairy  to  the  Spanish  army.  This  step 
compelled  him,  after  a  year^s  hesitation,  to  act  without  further 
delay.  He  was  already  charged,  at  Vienna,  with  being  a 
traitor  to  tbe  Imperial  cause :  he  now  dedded  to  become  one, 
in  reality.  He  first  oonfided  bis  design  to  bis  brothers-in-law, 
Counts  Einsky  and  Terzky,  and  one  of  bis  Generals,  lUo. 
Then  a  Council  of  war,  of  all  tbe  cbief  officers  of  bis  army,  was 
called  on  tbe  11  tb  of  January,  1634;  Wallenstein  stated  wbat 
Ferdinand  H.  bad  ordered,  and  in  a  cunning  speech  commented 
on  tbe  latter^s  ingratitude  to  tbe  army  wbich  bad  saved  bim, 
ending  by  declaring  that  he  sbould  instantly  resign  bis  com- 
mand.  Tbe  ofBcers  were  thunderstruck :  they  bad  boundless 
faitb  in  Wallenstein's  military  genius,  and  they  saw  tbemselves 
deprived  of  glory,  pay  and  plunder  by  bis  resignation.  He 
and  bis  associates  skilfuUy  made  nse  of  tbeir  excitement :  at 
a  grand  banquet,  tbe  next  day,  all  of  them,  nnmbering  42, 
signed  a  document  pledging  tbeir  entire  fidelity  to  Wallenstein. 

General  Piccolomini,  one  of  tbe  signers,  betrayed  all  tbis 
to  tbe  Emperor,  who,  twelve  days  afterwards,  appointed  Ge- 
neral Gallas,  anotber  of  tbe  signers,  Commander  in  Wallen- 
stein^s  stead.  At  tbe  same  time  a  secret  order  was  issued  for 
tbe  seizure  of  Wallenstein,  lUo  and  Terzky,  doad  or  alive. 
Both  sides  were  now  secretly  working  against  each  other,  but 
Wallenstein's  former  delay  told  against  him.  He  could  not  go 
over  to  tbe  Protestant  side,  unless  certain  important  condi- 
tions  were  secured  in  advance,  and  wbile  bis  agents  were  ne- 
gotiating  with  Duke  Bernard,  bis  own  army,  privately  worked 
upon  by  Gallas  and  other  agents  of  the  Emperor,  began  to 
desert  him.  Wbat  arrangement  was  made  with  Duke  Bemard, 
is  uncertain;  tbe  cbief  evidence  is  that  he,  and  Wallenstein 
with  tbe  few  thousand  troops  who  still  stood  by  bim,  moved 
rapidly  towards  each  other,  as  if  to  join  tbeir  forces. 


What  Order  did  he  reoeiTe  ?  Wfaftt  did  he  decide  to  do  ?  To  whom  did 
he  conflde  his  design?  When  was  the  coünoil  of  war  held,  andwhatwas  his 
aotion?  What  step  did  hii  offlcers  take?  Who  betrayed  the  plan?  Who 
was  appointed  Commander?  What  secret  order  was  issued?  What  delay ed 
WaUenstein's  aotion?  How  was  his  own  army  inflaenced?  What  evldeuce 
was  there  of  an  agreement? 
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On  the  24th  of  February,  1 634 ,  Wallenstein  reached  the 
iown  of  Eger,  near  the  Bohemian  frontier:  only  two  or  three 
more  days  wäre  required,  to  consammate  his  plan.  Thea 
Colonel  Butler,  an  Irishman,  and  two  Scotch  officerR,  Gordon 
and  Leslie,  conspired  to  murder  him  and  his  associates — no 
doubt  in  consequence  of  instructions  received  &om  Vienna. 
Illo,  Terzky  and  Kinsky  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  banquet 
in  the  citadel,  the  foUowing  eveniug;  but  Wallenstein,  who 
was  unwell,  remained  in  his  quarters  in  the  Burgomaster's 
house.  Everything  had  been  carefully  prepared,  in  advance: 
at  a  given  signal,  Gordon  and  Leslie  put  out  the  lights,  dra- 
goons  entered  the  banquet-hall,  and  the  three  victims  were 
murdered  in  cold  blood.  Then  a  Gaptain  Devereux,  with  six 
Boldiers,  forced  his  way  into  the  Burgomaster^s  house,  on  pre- 
tence  of  bearing  important  dispatches,  cut  down  Wallenstein's 
servant  and  entered  the  room  where  he  lay.  Wallenstein, 
Beding  that  his  hour  had  come,  made  no  resistance,  but  silently 
received  his  death-blow. 

When  Duke  Bernard  arrived,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  he 
found  Eger  defended  by  the  Imperialists.  Ferdinand  If.  shed 
tears  when  he  heard  of  Wallenstein's  death,  and  ordered  3,000 
masses  to  be  said  for  his  soul;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  raised 
the  assasiins,  Butler  and  Leslie,  to  the  rank  of  Gount,  and 
rewarded  them  splendidly  for  the  deed.  Wallenstein's  immense 
estates  were  divided  among  the  ofßcers  who  had  sworn  to 
Support  him,  and  had  then  secretly  gone  over  to  the  Emperor. 


When  did  Wallenstein  reftch  Eger?  Who  conspired  »gftinst  him?  Describe 
what  hsppened  at  the  banquet.  In  what  manner  waa  Wallenstein  assassinated  ? 
Who  arrived  afterwards  ?  What  did  Perdinand  II.  do  ?  How  did  he  difipose 
of  Wallenstein't  estates? 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

BND  OF  THE  THIBTT  TEABS'  WAB. 

(1634—1648.) 

I  The  Battle  of  Nördlingen.— Aid  farnished  by  France.— Treachery  of  Protestant 

!  Frinces.— Offen  of  Ferdinand  II.— Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar  Visits 

Paris.— Hi>  Agreement  with  Louis  XIII.— His  Yictories.— Death  of  Ferdi- 
nand II.— Ferdinand  III.  sacceeds.— Dake  Bernard's  Bravery,  Fopularity 
and  Death. — Banner's  Successes. — Torstenson's  Gampaigns.— He  threatens 
Yienna. — The  French  Yictorious  in  Southern  Germany.— Movements  for 
Peace. — WrangePs  Yictories.  —  Capture  of  Prague  by  the  Swedes.— The 
Peace  of  Westphfilia.— Its  Provisions.— The  Beligious  Settlement.— Defeat 
of  the  Ghurch  of  Borne.— Desolation  of  Germauy. — Sufferings  and  Demo- 
ralization  of  the  People. — Practieal  Overthrow  of  the  Empire. — A  Multi- 
tude  of  Independent  States. 

The  Aastrian  arniy,  composed  chiefly  of  Wallenstein's 
troops  and  commanded  nominally  by  the  Emperor's  son,  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  but  really  by  General  Gallas,  marched 
upon  Katisbon  and  forced  the  Swedish  garrison  to  surrender 
before  Duke  Bernard ,  hastening  back  from  Eger ,  could  reach 
the  place.  Then,  unititig  with  the  Spanish  and  BaYarian 
forces,  the  Archduke  took  Donauwörth  and  begau  the  siege  of 
the  fortified  town  of  Nördlingen,  in  Würtemberg.  Duke  Bern- 
ard effected  a  junction  with  Marshai  Hörn,  and,  with  his  nsual 
daring,  determined  to  attack  the  Imperialists  at  once.  Hörn 
endeaYored  to  dissuade  him,  but  in  Yain :  the  battle  was  fought 
on  the  6th  of  September,  1634,  and  the  Protestanis  were  ter- 
ribly  defeated,  losing  12,000  men,  beside  6,000  prisoners,  and 
nearly  all  their  artillery  and  baggage-wagons.  Marshai  Hörn 
was  among  the  prisoners,  and  Duke  Bernard  barely  succeeded 
in  escaping  with  a  few  foUowers. 

The  result  of  this  defeat  was  that  Würtemberg  and  the 
Palatinate  were  again  raYaged  by  Catholic  armies.  Oxen- 
stierna,  who  was  Consulting  with  the  Protestant  princes  in 


What  snccesg  had  the  Austrian  army?    What   nnion  -was   made?     What 
town  besieged?    What  did  Duke  Bernard  do?     When  was  the  battle  fought  T 
What  were  the  losses?    What  was  the  result  of  this  defeat? 
18 
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Frank  fort,  suddenly  found  himself  nearly  deserted :  only  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Würtemberg  and  Baden  remained  on  his  aide.  In  thls 
crisis  he  turned  to  France,  which  agreed  to  assiat  the  Swedes 
against  the  Emperor,  in  return  for  more  territory  in  Lorraine 
and  Alsatia.  For  the  first  time ,  Richelieu  found  it  advisable 
to  give  up  his  policy  of  aiding  the  Protestants  vith  money, 
and  now  openly  supported  them  with  French  troops.  John 
George  of  Saxony ,  who  had  driven  the  Imperialists  from  his 
land  and  invaded  Bohemia,  cunningly  took  advantage  of  the 
Emperor's  new  danger ,  and  made  a  separate  treaty  with  him, 
at  Prague,  in  May,  1635.  The  latter  gave  up  the  "Edict  of 
Pestitutiou"  so  far  as  Saxony  was  concerned,  and  made  a  few 
other  concessions,  none  of  which  favored  the  Protestants  in 
other  lands.  On  the  other  hand,  he  positively  refused  to 
grant  religious  freedom  to  Austria,  and  excepted  Baden,  the 
Palatinate  and  Würtemberg  from  the  provision  which  allowed 
other  princes  to  join  Saxony  in  the  treaty. 

Brandenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Brunswick,  Anhalt,  and  many 
free  cities  followed  the  example  of  Saxony.  The  most  impor- 
tant,  and — apparently  for  the  Swedes  and  South-German  Pro- 
testants— fatal  Provision  of  the  treaty  was  that  all  the  States 
which  accepted  it  should  combine  to  raise  an  army  to  enforce 
it,  the  Said  army  to  be  placed  at  the  Emperor's  disposal.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  create  a  union  of  the  Gatholics  and  Ger- 
man  Lutherans  against  the  Swedish  Lutherans  and  German 
Calvinists — a  measure  which  gave  Germany  many  more  years 
of  fire  and  blood.  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse-Gassel  scorned  to  be  parties  to  such  a 
compact:  the  Swedes  and  South^Germans  were  outraged  and 
indignant:  John  George  was  openly  denounced  as  a  traitor, 
as,  on  the  Gatholic  side,  the  Emperor  was  also  denounced, 
because  he  had  agreed  to  yield  anything  whatever  to  the  Pro- 
testants.   France,  only,  enjoyed  the  miseries  of  the  Situation. 
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Ferdinand  II.  was  evidenÜy  weary  of  the  war,  which  had 
now  lasted  nearly  18  years,  and  he  made  an  effort  to  ter- 
minate  it  by  offering  to  Sweden  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
florins  and  to  Duke  Bemard  a  principality  in  Franconia ,  pro- 
vided  they  would  accept  the  treaty  of  Prague.  Both  refused : 
the  latter  took  command  of  12,000  French  troops  and  marched 
into  Alsatia,  while  the  Swedish  General  Banner  defeated 
the  Saxons,  who  had  taken  the  field  against  him,  in  three  suo 
cessive  battles,  The  Imperialists,  who  had  meanwhile  retaken 
Alsatia  and  invaded  France,  were  recalled  to  Germany  by 
Banner^s  victories,  and  Duke  Bernard,  at  the  same  time,  went 
to  Paris  to  procure  additional  support.  During  the  years 
1636  and  1637  nearly  all  Germany  was  wasted  by  the  op- 
posing  armies;  the  struggle  had  become  fiercer  and  more  bar- 
baroas  then  eyer,  and  the  last  resources  of  many  States  were 
so  exhausted  that  famine  and  disease  carried  off  nearly  all  of 
the  popolation  whom  the  sword  had  spared. 

Dake  Bemard  made  an  agreement  with  Louis  XIII.  whereby 
he  received  the  rank  of  Marshai  of  France,  and  a  subsidy  of 
four  million  livres  a  year,  to  pay  for  a  force  of  18,000  men, 
which  he  undertook  to  raise  in  Germany.  After  the  death  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  hope  of  the  Protestants  was  centred 
on  him:  soldiers  flocked  to  bis  Standard  at  once,  and  bis  for- 
tunes  suddenly  changed.  The  Swedes  were  driven  from  Nor- 
thern Germany,  with  the  aid  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
who  surrendered  to  the  Emperor  the  most  important  of  bis 
rights  as  relgning  prince:  by  the  end  of  1637,  Banner  was 
compelled  to  retreat  to  the  Baltic  coast,  and  there  await  rein- 
forcements^  At  the  same  time,  Duke  Bemard  entered  Alsatia, 
routed  the  Imperialists,  took  their  Commander  prisoner,  and 
soon  gained  possession  of  all  the  territory  with  the  exception 
of  the  fortress  of  Breisach,  to  which  he  laid  siege. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1637,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
died,  in  the  59th  year  of  bis  age,  after  having  occasioned,  by 


What  oiferfl  did  Ferdiitand  11.  make?  What  were  the  xnoTexnenta  of  Duke 
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bis  policy,  the  death  of  10,000,000  of  human  beings.  Yet  tbe 
responsibility  of  bis  fatal  and  terrible  reign  rests  not  so  mnch 
npon  bimself,  personally,  as  Qpon  tbe  Jesuits  wbo  educated 
bim.  He  äppears  to  bave  sincerely  believed  tbat  it  was  better 
to  reign  over  a  desert  tban  a  Protestant  people.  As  a  man  be 
was  oourageous,  patient,  simple  in  bis  tastes,  and  witbout  per- 
sonal yices.  Bat  all  the  weaknesses  and  crimes  of  bis  worst 
predecessors,  added- together,  were  scarcely  a  greater  curse  to 
tbe  Grerman  people  tban  bis  devotion  to  wbat  he  considered 
tbe  trae  faitb.  Uis  son,  Ferdinand  III.,  was  immediately  elected 
to  succeed  bim.  Tbe  Protestants  considered  bim  less  subject 
to  tbe  Jesuits  and  more  kindly  disposed  towards  tbemselves, 
but  tbey  were  mistaken:  be  adopted  all  tbe  measures  of  bis 
fatber,  and  carned  on  tbe  war  witb  equal  zeal  and  cruelty. 

More  tban  one  army  was  sent  to  tbe  reliief  of  Breisäcb, 
but  Duke  Bernard  defeatcd  tbem  all,  and  in  December,  1638, 
tbe  strong  fortress  surrendered  tohim.  Bis  compact  witb  France 
stipnlated  tbat  be  sbould  possess  tbe  greater  part  of  Alsatia 
as  bis  own  independent  principaHty ,  after  conquering  it,  re- 
linquishing  to  France  tbe  northem  portion,  bordering  on  Lor- 
raine. But  now  Louis  XIII.  demanded  Breisäcb ,  making  its 
surrender  to  bim  tbe  condition  of  furtber  assistance.  Bernard 
refused,  gave  up  tbe  French  subsidy,  and  determined  to  caiTy 
on  tbe  war  älone.  His  popularity  was  so  great  tbat  liis  cbanee 
of  success  seemed  göod :  be  was  a  brave ,  devout  and  noble- 
minded  man,  wbose  strong  personal  ambitiön  was  always  con- 
trolled  by  bis  conscience.  Tbe  people  bad  entire  faitb  in  bim, 
and  sbowed  bim  tbe  same  reverence  wbicb  tbey  bad  manifested 
towards  Gustavus  Adolpbus;  yet  tbeir  bope^  as  before,  only 
preceded  tbeir  loss.  In  tbe  midst  of  bis  preparations  Duke 
Bernard  died  suddenly,  on  tbe  18tb  of  July,  1639,  only  36 
years  old.  It  was  generally  believed  tbat  be  bad  been  poisoned 
by  a  secret  agent  of  France,  but  tbere  is  no  evidence  tbat  tbis 
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was  the  case,  except  that  a  French  army  instaDtly  marched 
into  Alsatia  and  beld  the  country. 

Duke  Bernard's  successes,  nevertheless,  had  drawn  a  part 
of  the  Imperialists  from  Northern  Germany,  and  in  1638 
Banner,  having  recruited  his  army,  marched  through  Branden- 
burg and  Saxony  into  the  heart  of  Bohemia,  buming  and 
plandering  as  he  went ,  with  no  less  barbarity  than  Tilly  or 
Wallenstein.  Although  repulsed  in  1639,  near  Prague,  by  the 
Archduke  Leopold  (Ferdinand  lÜ/s  brother),  he  only  rdiired 
as  far  as  Thüringia,  where  he  was  again  strengthened  by  Hes- 
ßian  and  French  troops.  *  In  this  condition  of  afifairs ,  Fer- 
dinand III.  called  a  Diet,  which  met  at  Ratisbon  in  the  autumn 
of  1640.  A  majority  of-  the  Protestant  members  united  with 
the  Catholics  in  their  enmity  to  Sweden  and  France,  but  they 
seemed  incapable  of  taking  any  measures  to  put  an  end  to 
the  dreadful  war:  month  after  month  went  by  and  nothing 
was  done. 

Then  Banner  conceived  the  hold  design  of  capturing  the 
Emperor  and  the  Diet.  He  made  a  winter  march,  with  such 
skill  and  swiftness ,  that  he  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Ka- 
tisbon  at  the  same  moment  with  the  first  net^s  of  his  move- 
ment. Nothing  bat  a  sudden  thaw,  and  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice  in  the  Danube,  prevented  him  from  being  snocessful. 
In  May,  1641,  he  died,  his  army  broke  up,  and  the  Emperor 
began  tö  recover  some  of  the  lost  ground.  Several  of  the  Pro- 
testant princes  showed  signs  of  Submission,  and  ambassadors 
from  Austria,  France  and  Sweden  met  at  Hamburg  to  decide 
where  and  how  a  Peace  Congress  might  be  held. 

In  1642  the  Swedish  army  was  reorganized  ander  the 
command  of  Torstenson,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  dis- 
tinguished  generals  of  the  time.  Although  he  was  a  constant 
sufTerer  from  gout  and  had  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  he  was  no 
less  rapid  than  daring  and  successful  in  all  his  military  opera- 


What  was  generallj  believed?  Describe  Banner's  campaign  in  1638.  By 
whom  was  he  repelled?  How  far  did  he  fall  back?  What  did  Ferdinand  III. 
do  ?  When  and  where  did  the  Diet  meet  ?  What  was  accomplished  ?  What 
was  Banner^s  design,  and  how  prevented?  When  did  he  die,  and  what 
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tions.  His  first  campaign  was  through  Silesia  and  Bohemia, 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Vienna ;  then,  returning  through  Saxony, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  he  almost  annihilated  the  army 
of  Piccolomini  before  the  walls  of  Leipzig.  The  Eiector  John 
George,  fighting  on  the  Gatholic  side,  was  forced  to  take  re- 
fuge  in  Bohemia. 

Denmark  having  declared  war  against  Sweden,  Torstenson 
made  a  campaign  in  Holstein  and  Jutland  in  1643,  in  con- 
jttnction  with  a  Swedish  fleet  on  the  coast,  and  soon  brought 
Denmark  to  terms.  The  Imperialist  general,  Gallas ,  followed 
*  him,  but  was  easily  defeated,  and  then  Torstenson,  in  turn, 
followed  him  back  through  Bohemia  into  Austria.  In  Mardi, 
1645^  the  Swedish  army  won  such  a  splendid  victory  near 
Tabor,  that  Ferdinand  III.  had  scarcely  any  troops  left  to  op- 
pose  thcir  march,  Again  Torstenson  appeared  before  Vienna, 
and  was  about  commencing  the  siege  of  the  city,  when  a 
pestilence  broke  out  among  his  troops  and  compelled  him  to 
retire,  as  before,  through  SaxOny.  Wom  out  with  the  fatigues 
of  his  marches,  he  died  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
command  was  given  to  General  WrangeL 

During  this  time  the  French,  nnder  the  famous  Marshals, 
Turenne  and  Conde,  had  not  only  maintained  themselves  in 
Alsatia,  bat  had  crossed  the  Rhino  and  ravaged  Baden,  the 
Palatinate,  Würtemberg  and  part  of  Franconia.  Although 
badly  defeated  by  the  Bavarians  in  the  early  part  of  1645, 
they  were  reinforced  by  the  Swedes  and  Hessians,  and,  before 
the  close  of  the  year,  won  such  a  victory  over  the  united  Im- 
perialist forces,  not  far  from  Donauwörth,  that  all  Bavaria 
lay  open  to  them.  The  effect  of  these  French  successes,  and 
of  those  of  the  Swedes  under  Torstenson,  was  to  deprive  Fer- 
dinand IIL  of  nearly  his  whole  military  strength.  John  George 
of  Saxony  concluded  a  separate  armistice  with  the  Swedes, 
thus  violating  the  treaty  of  Prague,  which  had  cost  his  people 
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ten  years  of  blood.  He  was  followed  by  Frederick  William, 
the  young  Elector  of  Brandenburg;  and  tben  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  in  March,  1647,  also  negotiated  a  separate  armistice 
with  France  and  Sweden.  Ferdinand  IIL  was  thus  leflb  with 
a  force  of  only  12,000  men,  the  isommand  of  wbich,  as  he  had 
no  Catholic  generals  left,  was  given  to  a  renegade  Calvinist 
named  Melander  von  HoLsapfeL 

The  chief  obstacle  to  peace — the  power  of  the  Hapsbnrgs 
— now  seemed  to  be  broken  down.  The  wanton  and  tremen- 
dous  effort  made  to  crush  out  Protestantism  in  Germany ,  al- 
though  helped  by  the  selfishness ,  the  cowardice  or  the  miser- 
able jealousy  of  so  many  Protestant  princes,  had  signallj 
failed,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  two  foreign  powers ,  one 
of  which  was  Catholic.  Yet  the  Peace  Congress,  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  in  1643,  had  accomplished  nothing.  It  was 
divided  into  two  bodies:  the  ambassadors  of  the  £mperor 
were  to  negotiate  at  Osnabrück  with  Sweden,  as  the  represen* 
tative  of  the  Protestant  powers,  and  at  Münster  with  France,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Catholic  powers  which  desired  peace. 
Two  more  years  elapsed  before  all  the  ambassadors  came 
together,  and  then  a  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  in  arranging 
questions  of  rank,  title  and  ceremony,  which  seem  to  have 
been  considered  much  more  important  than  the  weal  or  woe 
of  a  whole  people.  Spain,  Holland,  Yenice,  Poland  and  Den- 
mark  also  sent  representatives,  and  about  the  end  of  1645 
the  Congress  was  suföciently  organized  to  commence  its  labors. 
Bat,  as  the  war  was  still  being  waged  with  as  mach  fary  as 
ever ,  one  side  waited  and  then  the  other  for  the  result  of 
battles  and  campaigns;  and  so  two  more  years  were  sqaandered. 

After  the  armistice  with  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  the  Swedish 
general,  Wrangel,  marched  into  Bohemia^  where  he  gained  so  many 
advantages  that  Maximilian  fiually  took  sides  again  with  the 
Emperor  and  drove  the  Swedes  into  Northern  Germany.  Then» 
early  in  1648,  Wrangel  efifected  a  junction  with  Marshai 


What  did  John  George  next  do?  Who  adopted  the  eame  course?  How 
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Tiireane,  and  the  corabined  Swedish  and  French  armies  over- 
ran  all  Bavaria,  defeated  the  Imperialists  in  a  bloody  battle, 
and  stood  ready  to  invade  Austria.  At  the  same  time  Königs- 
mark,  with  another  Swedish  army,  entered  Bohemia,  stormed 
and  took  half  the  city  of  Prague,  and  only  waited  the  approach 
of  Wrangel  and  Turenne  to  join  them  in  a  combined  move- 
ment upon  Yienna.  Bat  before  this  movement  could  be  exe- 
cuted,  Ferdinand  III.  had  decided  to  yield.  His  ambassadors 
at  Oänabrück  and  Münster  had  received  instructions ,  and  lost 
no  time  in  acting  upon  them:  the  proclamation  of  peace,  after 
such  heartless  delays,  came  suddenly  and  put  an  end  to  thirty 
years  of  war. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  as  it  is  called,  was  concluded  on 
the  24th  of  October,  1648.  Inasmuch  as  its  provisions  ex- 
tended  not  to  Germany  alone,  but  fixed  the  political  relatious 
of  Europe  for  a  period  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
they  must  be  briefly  st&ted.  France  and  Sweden,  as  the  mili- 
tary  powers  which  were  victorious  in  the  end,  sought  to  draw 
the  greatest  advantages  from  the  necessities  of  Germany,  but 
France  opposed  any  settlement  of  the  religious  questions  (in 
Order  to  keep  a  chance  open  for  future  interference) ,  and 
Sweden  demanded  an  immediate  and  final  settlement,  which 
was  agreed  to.  France  received  Lorraine,  with  the  cities  of 
Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun,  which  she  had  held  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  all  Southern  Alsatia  with  the  fortress  of  Breisach,  the 
right  of  appointing  the  govemors  of  ten  German  cities,  and 
other  rights  which  practically  placed  nearly  the  whole  of  Al- 
satia in  her  power.  Sweden  received  the  northern  half  of 
Pomerania,  with  the  cities  of  Wismar  and  Stettin,  and  the 
coast  between  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  together  with  an  indem- 
nity  of  5,000,000  thalers.  Electorai  Saxony  received  Lusatia 
and  part  of  the  territory  of  Magdeburg.  Brandenburg  re- 
ceived the  other  half  of  Pomerania,  the  archbishopric  of  Mag- 
deburg, the  bishoprics  of  Minden  and  Halberstadt,  and  other 
territory  which  had  belonged  to  the  Roman  Church.    Addi- 


What  happened  in  1648?  What  was  KönigamarVs  sxtccess?  Who  then 
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tions  were  made  to  the  domains  of  Mecklenburg,  Branswiek, 
and  Hesse-Gassel,  and  the  latter  was  also  awarded  an  indem- 
nity  of  600,000  thalers*  Bavaria  received  the  Upper  Pala- 
tinate  (north  of  the  Danube) ,  and  Baden ,  Würtemberg  and 
Nassau  were  restored  to  their  banished  rulers.  Other  petty 
States  were  confirmed  in  the  position  which  they  had  occupied 
beforethe  war,  and  the  independence  of  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land was  acknowledged. 

In  regard  to  Religion ,  the  results  were  mach  more  impor- 
tant  to  the  world.  Both  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  received 
entire  freedom  of  worship  and  equal  civil  rights  with  the  Ga- 
tholics.  Ferdinand  IL's  *'£dict  of  Restitution^'  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  territories  which  had  been  secularized  up  to  the  year 
1624  were  not  given  back  to  the  Ghurch.  Universal  amnesty 
was  decreed  for  everything  which  had  happened  dunng  the 
war,  except  for  the  Austrian  Protestants,  whose  possessions 
were  not  restored  to  them.  The  Emperor  retained  the  au- 
thority  of  deciding  questions  of  war  and  peace ,  taxation ,  de- 
fences,  alliances,  &o.  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Biet:  he 
acknowledged  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  several  Princes 
in  their  own  States ,  and  conceded  to  them  the  right  of  form- 
ing  alliances  among  themselves  or  with  foreign  powers!  A 
special  article  of  the  treaty  prohibited  all  persons  from  writ- 
ing,  speaking  or  teaching  anything  contrary  to  its  provisions. 

The  Pope  (at  that  time  Innocent  X.)  dedared  äie  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  null  and  void ,  and  issued  a  bull  against  its  ob- 
servanca  The  parties  to  the  treaty,  however,  did  not  allow 
this  bull  to  be  published  in  Germany.  The  Gatholics  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  (except  Austria,  Styria  and  the  Tyrol) 
had  sufifered  almost  as  severely  as  the  Protestants ,  and  woald 
have  welcome  the  return  of  peace  upon  any  terms  which 
simply  left  their  faith  free. 

Nothiog  sUows  so  conclusively  how  wantonlyand  wickedly 
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question  settled?  Who  were  ezcluded  from  the  amnesty?  What  powers  did 
the  Emperor  retain  ?  What  did  he  acknowledge?  What  special  article  was 
there  ?  What  did  the  Pope  do»  and  with  what  effect  ?  How  did  the  Geiman 
Catholics  receive  the  treaty  ? 
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the  Tbirty  Tears^  War  was  undertaken  tlian  the  fact  that  the 
Peace  of  1648,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  yielded  little  more 
to  the  Protestants  than  the  Beligious  Peace  of  Augsburg, 
granted  by  Charles  V.  in  1555.  After  a  hundred  years,  the 
Church  c>f  Rome,  acting  through  its  tools,  the  Hapsburg  Em- 
perors,  was  forced  to  give  up  the  contest:  the  sword  of 
slaughter  was  rusted  to  the  hilt  by  the  blood  it  had  shed,  and 
yet  religious  freedom  was  saved  to  Germany.  It  was  not  zeal 
for  the  spread  of  Christian  truth  which  inspired  this  fearful 
Crusade  against  25  millions  of  Protestants ,  for  the  Catholics 
equally  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Bible:  it  was  the 
despotic  determination  of  the  Boman  Church  to  rule  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  all  meu,  through  its  Pope  and  its 
priesthood. 

Thirty  years  of  warl  The  slaughters  of  Bome's  worst  Em- 
perors,  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Nero  and  Dio- 
cletian,  the  invasions  of  the  Huns  and  Magyars,  the  long 
Btruggie  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  left  no  such  desolation 
behiad  them.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Century,  the  population 
of  the  German  Empire  was  aboüt  30  millions:  when  the  Peace 
of  Westphaliu  was  declared,  it  was  scarcely  more  than  1 2  mil- 
lions 1  Electoral  Saxony,  alone,  lost  900,000  lives  in  two 
years.  The  population .  of  Augsburg  had  diminished  from 
bO,000  to  18,000,  and  out  of  500,000  inhabitants,  Würtem- 
berg  had  but  48,000  left.  The  city  of  Berlin  contained  but 
300  Citizens,  the  whole  of  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  but  200 
farmers.  In  Hesse-Cassel  17  cities,  47  Castles  and  300  vil- 
lages  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire:  thousands  of  villages, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  had  but  four  or  five  families  left 
out  of  hondreds,  and  landed  property  sank  to  about  one- 
twentieth  of  its  forn^er  value.  Franconia  was  so  depopulated 
that  an  Assembly  held  in  Nuremberg  ordered  the  Catholic 
priests  to  marry,  and  permitted  all  other  men  to  have  two 
wives.    The  horses,   cattle  and  sheep  were  ezterminated   in 


What  shovrs  the  wieked  chftraoter  of  the  war?  What  was  saved  to  G-er- 
many?  What  was  the  object  of  the  Roman  Church?  How  had  the  population 
of  Oermany  diminished?  What  were  tlie  losses  in  Saxony?  State  some  other 
particulars  of  the  devastation.  How  were  the  villages  left?  Landed  pioperty  ? 
What  was  ordered  in  Franconia? 
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many  districts,  the  supplies  of  grain  were  at  an  end,  even  for 
sowing,  and  large  cultivated  tracts  had  relapsed  into  a  wil* 
derness.  Even  the  orchards  and  vineyards  had  been  wantonly 
destroyed  wherever  the  armies  had  passed.  So  terrible  was 
the  ravage  that  in  a  great  many  localities,  the  same  amount 
of  population,  cattle,  acres  of  cultivated  land  and  general  pros- 
perity,  was  not  restored  until  the  year  1848,  two  centuries 
afterwards ! 

This  Statement  of  the  losses  of  Germany,  however,  was  but 
a  small  part  of  the  suffering  endured.  Only  two  Commanders, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar,  pre- 
served  rigid  discipline  among  their  troops,  and  prevented  them 
from  phindering  the  people.  AU  others  allowed,  or  were 
powerless  to  prevent,  the  most  savage  outrages.  During  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  the  war  both  Protestants  and  Ca- 
thoiics  vied  with  each  other  in  deeds  of  barbarity;  the  soldiers 
were  nothing  but  highway  robbers,  who  maimed  and  tortured 
the  country  people  to  make  them  give  np  their  last  remaining 
property ,  and  drove  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  into  the 
woods  and  monntains  to  die  nuserably  or  liv«  as  half-savages. 
Multitudes  of  others  flocked  to  the  cities  for  refuge,  only  to 
be  viaited  by  fire  and  famine.  In  the  year  1637,  when  Fer- 
dinand II.  died,  the  want  was  so  great  that  men  devoured  each 
other,  and  even  hunted  down  human  beings  like  deer  or  bares, 
in  Order  to  feed  upon  them.  Great  numbers  committed  suicide, 
to  avoid  a  slow  death  by  hunger:  on  the  island  of  Rügan 
many  poor  creatures  were  found  dead,  with  their  mouths  füll 
of  gratis,  and  in  some  districts  attempts  were  made  to  knead 
earth  into  bread.  Then  foUowed  a  pestilence  which  carried 
off  a  large  proportion  of  the  sm^vivors.  A  writer  of  the  time 
exclaims :  "A  thousand  times  ten  thousand  souls,  the  spirits  of 
innocent  children  butchered  in  this  unholy  war,  cry  day  and 
night  unto  God  for  vengeance,  and  cease  not :  while  those  who 
have  caused  all  these  miseries  live  in  peace  and  freedom,  and 
the  shout  of  revelry  and  the  voice  of  music  are  heard  in  their 
dwellings !" 

What  of  the  oattle,  grain,  flelds,  Ac?  How  long  before  partB  of  the 
country  were  restored?  Who  preserved  discipline  among  the  troops?  How 
did  the  soldiers  act  towardB  the  people?  Wluit  -was  the  oondition  of  the 
cities?    What  happened  in  1637?    What  were  the  snlTeringa  by  famine? 
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In  character,  in  intelligence  and  in  morality,  the  German 
people  were  sei  back  two  hundred  years.  All  brancliea  of  in- 
dustry  had  declined,  commerce  had  almost  entirelj  ceased, 
literature  and  the  arts  were  suppressed,  and  except  the  astro- 
nomical  discovertes  of  Gopernicus  and  Kepler  tbere  was  no 
contribution  to  human  knowledge.  Even  the  modern  High- 
German  language,  which  Luther  had  made  the  classic  tongue 
of  the  land,  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  perishing.  Spaniards 
and  Italians  on  the  Gatholic,  Swedes  and  French  on  the  Pro- 
testant side,  flooded  the  country  with  foreign  words  and  ex- 
pressions,  the  use  of  which  soon  became  i^n  affectation  with 
the  nobility,  who  did  their  best  to  destroy  their  native  language. 
Wallenstein's  letters  to  the  Emperor  were  a  curious  mixture 
of  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  Latin. 

Politically,  the  change  was  no  less  disastrous.  The  am- 
bition  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  it  is  true,  had  brought  its 
own  punishmeut;  the  imperial  dignity  was  secured  to  it,  but 
henceforth  the  head  of  the  "Holy  Roman  Empire"  was  not 
rouch  more  than  a  shadow.  Each  petty  State  became,  prac- 
tically,  an  independent  nation,  with  power  to  establish  its  own 
foreign  relations,  make  war  and  contract  alliances.  Thus  Ger- 
many,  as  a  whole,  lost  her  place  among  the  powers  of  Europe, 
and  could  not  possibly  regain  it  under  such  an  arrangemeut : 
the  Emperor  and  the  Princes,  together,  had  skilfully  planned 
her  decline  and  fall.  The  nobles  who,  in  former  centaries,  had 
maintained  a  certain  amount  of  independence ,  were  almost  as 
much  demoralized  as  the  people,  and  when  every  little  priuce 
began  to  imitate  Louis  XIV.  and  set  up  his  own  Versailles, 
the  nobles  in  his  territory  became  his  courtiers  and  govern- 
ment  of&cials.  As  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  their  spirit  was 
broken:  for  a  time  they  gave  up  even  the  longing  for  rights 
which  they  had  lost,  and  taught  their  children  abject  obedience 
in  Order  that  they  might  simply  live. 


la  what  had  the  people  gone  back?  What  of  industry  and  commerce? 
What  was  the  only  contribution  to  knowledge?  How  was  the  langnage  af- 
fected?  How  were  foreign  words  introdaced?  How  did  Wallenstein  write  ? 
What  had  the  Empire  become?  What  were  the  petty  States?  Who  was  res- 
ponsible  for  the  decline  of  Germany?  How  did  the  nobles  degenerate?  Whol 
was  the  State  of  the  people? 
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After  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Germany  was  composed  of 
9  Electorates,  24  Religions  Principalities  (Catholic),  9  princely 
Abbots,  10  princely  Abbesses,  24  Princes  with  seat  and  vote 
in  the  Diet,  13  Princes  without  seat  and  vote,  62  Connts  of 
the  Empire,  51  Oities  of  the  Empire,  and  aboat  lOOOKnighta 
of  the  Empire.  These  last,  however,  no  longer  possessed  any 
politioal  power.  Bat,  without  them,  there  were  203  more  or 
less  independent,'  jealous  and  conflicting  States,  uiiited  by  a 
bond  which  was  more  imaginary  than  real;  and  tliis  oonfused, 
unnatural  state  of  things  continued  nntil  Napoleon  came  to 
put  an  end  to  it. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

OEBMANY,  TO  THB  PBAGB  OF  BYSWIGK. 

(1648—1697.) 

Gontemporary  Historj.— Germany  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.— Infi uence  of 
Louis  XIY.— Leopold  I.  of  Anstria. — Petty  Despotisma.— The  Great  Blec- 
tor.—lnYasion«  of  Louis  XIV.-^The  Bleetor  Aids  HoUaiid.«-War  with 
France.— Battle  of  Fehrbellin.— French  Bavages  in  Baden.— The  Peaae  of 
Nymwegeu.— The  Hapsburgs  and  HohenzoUems.— Louis  XIV.  seizes  Stras- 
burg.—Vienna  Besieged  by  the  Turks.— Sobieski's  Victory. — Event»  in 
Hangary.— Prince  Eugene  of  S»roy.— Victorie«  over  the  Turk8.— French 
Invasion  of  Germany.— French  Barbarity.— Death  of  the  Great  Elector.— 
The  war  with  France.— Peace  of  Byswick.— Position  of  the  German  States. 
—The  Diet. — The  Imperial  Court. — State  of  Leaming  and  Literature. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia  ooincides  with  the  beginning  of 
great  changes  throughout  Europe.  The  leading  posiiion  on 
the  Continent,  which  Germany  had  preserved  from  the  treaty 
of  Yerdun  until  the  accession  of  Charles  V. — ^nearly  700  years 
— was  lost  beyond  recovery:  it  had  passed  into  the  haods  of 
France ,  where  Louis  XIY.  was  just  commencing  his  long  and 
brilliant  reign.  Spain,  after  a  hundred  years  of  supremacy, 
W£U3  in  a  rapid  decline ;  the  new  Republic  of  Holland  was  mis- 


Of  what  was  Germany  composed?    How  many  actual  States  were  there? 
With  what  does  the  Peaoe  of  Westphalia  coinoide?     What  were  the  posi* 
tions  of  Germany  and  France? 
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tress  of  tfae  seas,  and  Sweden  was  the  great  power  of  Nor- 
thern Europe.  In  England,  Charles  I.  had  lost  his  throne, 
and  Cromwell  was  at  work,  laying  the  foundation  of  a  broader 
and  firmer  power  than  either  the  Tudors  or  the  Stuarts  had 
eyer  built.  Poland  was  still  a  large  and  strong  kingdom,  and 
Russia  was  only  beginning  to  attract  the  notice  of  other  na- 
tions.  The  Italian  Republics  had  seen  their  best  days:  even 
the  power  of  Venice  was  slowly  crumbling  to  pieces.  The 
coast  of  America,  from  Maine  to  Virginia,  was  dotted  with 
little  English ,  Dutch  änd  Swedish  Settlements ,  only  a  few 
of  which  had  safely  passed  through  their  first  struggle  for 
existence. 

The  history  of  Germany,  during  the  remainder  of  the  seven- 
teenth  Century,  furnishes  few  events  upon  which  the  intelligent 
and  patriotic  German  of  to-day  can  look  back  with  any  satis- 
faction.  Austria  was  the  principal  power,  through  her  terri- 
tory and  population,  as  well  as  the  Imperial  dignity,  which 
was  thenceforth  accorded  to  her  as  a  matter  of  habit.  The 
Provision  of  religious  liberty  had  not  been  extended  to  her 
people,  who  were  now  forcibly  made  Catholic;  the  former  legis- 
lative assemblies ,  even  the  privileges  of  the  nobles ,  had  been 
suppressed,  and  the  rule  of  the  Hapsburgs  was  as  absolute  a 
despotism  as  that  of  Louis  XIV.  When  Ferdinand  III.  died, 
in  1657,  the  "Great  Monarch,"  as  the  French  call  him,  made 
an  attempt  to  be  elected  his  successor:  he  purchased  the  votes 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Mayence,  Treves  and  Cologne,  and  might 
have  carried  the  day  but  for  the  determined  resistance  of  the 
Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony.  Even  had  he  been 
ßuccessful,  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  infiuence  over  the  most 
of  the  German  Princes  would  have  been  greater  than  it  was  in 
reality, 

Ferdinand's  son,  Leopold  I.,  a  stupid,  weak-minded  youth 
of  18,  was  chosen  Emperor  in  1658.  Likehis  ancestor,  Frede- 
rick IIL,  whom  he  most  resembled,  his  reign  was  as  long  as  it 
was  useless.   Until  the  year  1705  he  was  the  imaginary  ruler  of 


Spain  and  Holland?  What  was  going  on  in  England?  In  Poland?  Bassia? 
Tlie  Italian  Bepublios?  America?  Why  was  Austria  the  principal  power  in 
Germany?  How  had  the  govemment  been  made  absolute?  When  did  Ferdi- 
nand III.  die?    What  did  Louis  XIY.  attempt?    Who  sacceeded,  and  when? 
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an  imaginary  Empire :  Yienna  was  a  faint  reflection  of  Madrid, 
as  every  otherlittlecapital  was  of  Paris.  TheHapsburgs  andihe 
Bourbons  being  absolute,  all  the  ruling  princes,  even  the  best  of 
thein ,  introduoed  the  same  System  into  their  territoiies,  and 
the  participation  of  the  other  classes  of  the  people  in  the 
government  ceased.  The  cities  followed  this  example,  and 
their  Burgomasters  and  Gouncillors  became  a  sort  of  aristo- 
cracy,  more  or  less  arbitrary  in  character«  The  condition  of 
the  people,  therefore,  depended  entirely  on  the  princes,  priests 
or  other  ofEcials  who  goyerned  them:  one  State  or  city  might 
be  orderly  and  prosperous,  while  another  was  oppressed  and 
checked  in  its  growth.  A  few  of  the  ralors  were  wise  and 
humane:  £mest  the  Pious  of  Gotha  was  a  father  to  bis  land, 
during  bis  long  reign;  in  Hesse,  Brunswick  and  Anhalt  learn- 
ing  was  encouraged ,  and  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg 
set  bis  face  against  the  corrupting  influences  of  France..  These 
small  States  were  exceptions,  yet  they  kept  alive  what  of  hope 
and  strength  and  character  was  left  to  Germany,  and  were  the 
seeds  of  her  regeneration  in  the  present  Century. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  country  the  people  re- 
lapsed  into  ignorance  and  brutality,  and  the  higher  classes  as- 
sumed  the  sti£f,  formal,  artificial  manners  which  nearly  all 
Europe  borrowed  from  the  conrt  of  Louis  XIV.  Public  build- 
ings,  churches  and  schools  were  allowed  to  stand  as  ruins, 
while  the  petty  sovereign  built  bis  stately  palace,  laid  out  bis 
park  in  the  style  of  Versailles,  and  held  bis  splendid  and  ridi- 
culous  festivals.  Although  Saxony  had  been  impoverished  and 
almost  depopulated,  the  Elector,  John  George  IL,  squandered 
all  the  reveuues  of  the  land  on  banquets,  hunting-parties,  fire- 
works  and  collections  of  curiosities,  until  bis  treasury  was 
bopelessly  bankrupt.  Another  prince  made  bis  Italian  siuging- 
master  prime  minister,  and  others  again  surrendered  their 
lives  and  the  happinesa  of  their  people  to  influences  which  were 
still  more  disastrous. 


How  long  wsB  hls  reign,  and  what  was  its  character?  What  vrat  done  hj 
the  other  ruling  princes?  By  the  cities?  How  were  the  people  affected? 
Who  were  good  rulera  during  this  time  ?  What  characterized  the  people  aud 
higher  classes?  How  did  the  petty  sovereigns  act?  What  did  the  Elector  ol 
Saxony  do?    Other  princes? 
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The  one  hiBtoriaal  character  among  tbe  German  rnlers  of 
thia  time  ü  Frederick  William  of  BraDdenburg,  wlio  is  geDerall; 
called  "The  Great  Elector."  Iq  bravery,  energy  and  admin- 
istrative abiüty ,  he  was  the  firat  worthy  sucoeiaor  of  Frede- 
rick  of  Hohenzollern.    No  sooner  had  peaca  beea  decUred 


than  he  set  to  work  to  restoro  order  to  hia  wasted  and  dis- 
turbed  territory:  he  imitated  Sweden  in  organizing  a  stand- 
ing  anuy,  small  at  first,  bot  admirabty  diaciptined;  he  intro- 
duced  a  regalar  System  of  taxation ,  of  polic6  and  of  justice, 
and  encouraged  trade  and  induetry  in  all  possible  ways.  In 
a  few  years  a  war  between  Sweden  and  Poland  gave  him  the 
opportnnjty  of  interfering,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  re- 

"Wbe  U  Ih»  OBS  hlitoriul  atumotiiT  of  tha  Um«?     Wlwt  Bugimi  did  ba 
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mainder  of  PomeraDia.  He  first  marched  to  Königsberg ,  the 
Capital  of  the  Dacby  of  Prussia,  which  belonged  to  Branden- 
burg, bat  ander  the  sovereignty  of  Poland.  AUying  himself 
first  with  the  Swedes ,  he  participated  in  a  great  victory  at 
Warsaw  in  July,  1656,  and  then  found  it  to  bis  advantage  to 
go  over  to  the  side  of  John  Casimir ,  king  of  Poland ,  who  of- 
fered  him  the  independenoe  of  Prussia.  This  was  bis  only  gain 
from  the  war;  for,  by  the  peace  of  1660,  he  was  forced  to  give 
up  Western  Pomerania,  which  he  had  in  the  mean  time  con- 
quered  from  Sweden. 

Louis  XIV.  of  France  was  by  this  time  «wäre  that  bis 
kingdom  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  of  its  neighbors,  and 
might  easily  be  enlarged  at  their  expense.  In  1667  >  he  be- 
gan  bis  wars  of  conquest,  by  laying  claim  to  Brabant,  and  in- 
stantly  sendingTurenne  andConde  over  the  frontier.  A  number 
of  fortresses,  unprepared  for  resistance,  feil  into  their  hands; 
but  Holland,  England  and  Sweden  formed  an  alliance  against 
France,  and  the  war  terminated  in  1668  by  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la<Chapelle.  Louises  next  step  was  to  ally  himself  with  Eng- 
land and  Sweden  against  Holland,  on  the  ground  that  a  Be- 
pablic,  by  furnishing  a  place  of  refuge  for  political  fugitives, 
was  dangerous  to  monarchies.  In  1672  he  entered  Holland 
with  an  army  of  118,000  men,  took  Geldern,  Utrecht  and 
other  strongly-fortiüed  places,  and  would  soon  have  made 
himself  master  of  the  country,  if  its  inhabitants  had  not  shown 
themselves  capable  of  the  sublimest  courage  and  self-sacrifice. 
They  were  victorious  over  France  and  England  on  the  sea, 
and  defended  themselves  stubbomly  on  the  land.  Even  the 
German  Archbishop  of  Gologne  and  Bishop  of  Münster  fur- 
nished  troops  to  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Emperor  Leopold  pro- 
mised  to  remain  neutral.  Then  Frederick  William  of  Bran- 
denburg allied  himself  with  Holland,  and  eo  wrought  upon  the 
Emperor  by  representing  the  danger  to  Germany  from  the 


What  gave  him  a  chance  of  gettlng  Pomerania?  Whai  was  hiB  flrft  maroh  V 
How  did  he  change  his  alliance,  and  when?  What  did  he  gain,  and  lose? 
How  did  Lonis  XIV.  begin  his  wäre  of  oonqnest  ?  Who  nnitcd  against  himf 
When  and  how  was  the  war  terminated?  What  was  his  next  step?  On  what 
pretext?  When  did  he  enter  Holland,  and  what  do?  Who  defeated  his  plan* 
and  how?    What  support  had  he  in  Ghermoaj? 
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success  of  France,  that  the  latter  sent  an  army  ander  General 
Montecuccoli  to  the  Rhine.  Bat  the  Austrian  troops  remained 
inactive ;  Louis  XIV.  purchased  the  support  of  the  Archbish- 
ops  of  Mayence  and  Treves;  WestphaUa  was  invaded  bj  the 
French,  and  in  1673  Frederick  William  was  forced  tö  sign  a 
treaty  of  neutrality. 

About  this  time  Holland  was  strengthened  by  thß  alliance 
of  Spain,  and  the  Emperor  Leopold ,  alarmed  iat  the  continual 
invasions  of  German  territory  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  ordered 
Montecuccoli  to  make  war  in  eamest.  In  1 674  the  Diet  form- 
ally  declared  war  against  France,  and  Frederick  William 
marched  with  16,000  men  to  the  Palatinate,  which  Marshai 
Turenne  had  ravaged  with  fiife  and  sword.  The  French  were 
driven  back  and  even  out  of  Alsatia  for  a  time ;  but  they  re- 
turned  the  foUowing  yeär,  and  were  successful  until  the  month 
of  July,  when  Turenne  found  his  death  on  the  soil  which  he 
had  turned  into  a  desert.  Before  this  happened,  Frederick 
William  had  been  recalled  in  all  haste  to  Braiidenbiii^,  where 
the  Swedes,  instigated  by  France,  were  wasting  the  land  with 
a  barbarity  equal  to  Turenne*s<  His  march  was  so  swift  that 
he  found  the  enemy  scattered:  dividing  and  driving  them  be- 
fore him,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1675,  at  Fehrbellin,  with  only 
7,000  men,  he  attacked  the  main  Swedish  army,  numbering 
more  than  double  that  number.  For  three  hours  the  battle 
raged  with  the  greatest  fury;  Frederick  William  fought  at  the 
head  of  his  troops ,  who  more  than  once  cut  him  out  from  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  the  result  was  a  splendid  victory. 
The  fame  of  this  achievement  rang  through  all  Europe,  and 
Brandenburg  was  thenceforth  mentioned  with  the  respect  due 
to  an  independent  power. 

Frederick  William  continued  the  war  for  two  years  longer, 
gradually  acquiring  possession  of  all  Swedish  Pomerania,  in- 
cluding  Stettin  and  the  other  cities  on  the  coast.  He  even 
built  a  small  fleet,  and  undertook  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of 


Who  assUted  Holland?  In  whai  mannet t  Wbat  was  the  Elector  com- 
pelled  to  do?  What  change  in  affairs  next  ocourred?  Whai  happened  in 
1674?  What  had  the  French  done  in  Alaatia  and  the  Palatinate?  What  cal- 
led  Frederick  William  away?  When  and  where  did  he  attack  the  Swedish 
army?    Describe  the  battle  and  ite  resolts. 
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Sweden  on  the  Baltic.  Döring  this  time  tb^  war  witli  France 
was  continued  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  with  varying  fortunes. 
Though  repulsed  and  held  in  check  after  Turenne's  death,  the 
French  burned  five  eitles  and  sevcral  hundred  villages  west  of 
the  Rhine,  and  in  1677  captured  Freiburg  in  Baden.  But 
Louis  XIY.  begah  to  be  tired  of  the  war,  especially  as  Holland 
proved  to  be  nnconquerable.  Negotiations  for  peace  were 
commenced  in  1678,  and  on  the  5th  of  February,  1679,  the 
^Teace  of  Nym wegen"  was  concluded  with  Holland,  Spain 
and  the  German  Empire — except  Brandenburg!  Leopold  L 
openly  declared  that  he  did  not  mean  to  have  a  Yandal  king- 
dorn  in  the  North. 

Frederick  William  at  first  deterained  to  carry  on  the  war 
alone,  but  the  French  had  already  laid  waste  Westphalia,  and 
in  1679  he  was  forced  to  accept  a  peace  which  reqoired  that 
he  should  restore  nearly  the  whole  of  Pomerania  to  Sweden. 
Austria,  moreover,  took  possession  of  several  small  prindpali- 
ties  in  Silesia,  which  had  fallen  to  Brandenburg  by  iuheritance. 
Thus  the  Hapsburgs  repaid  the  support  which  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns  had  faithfuUy  rendered  to  them  for  four  hundred  years: 
thenceforth  the  two  houses  were  enemies,  and  they  were  soon 
to  become  irreconcilable  rivals.  Leopold  L  again  betrayed 
Germany  in  the  peace  of  Nymwegen ,  by  yielding  the  city  and 
fortress  of  Freiburg  to  France. 

Louis  XIV.,  nevertheless,  was  not  content  with  thts  acqui- 
sition.  He  determined  to  possess  the  remaining  eitles  of  Alsa- 
tia  which  belonged  to  Germany.  The  Catholic  Bishop  of  Stras- 
burg was  his  secret  agent,  and  three  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
city  were  brlbed  to  asslst.  In  the  autumn  of  1681,  when 
nearly  all  the  merchants  were  absent,  attending  the  fair  at 
Frankfort ,  a  powerful  French  army ,  which  had  been  secretly 
coUected  in  Lorraine,  suddenly  appeared  before  Strasburg. 
Between  force  outside  and  treaehery  within  the  walls,  the  city 


What  other  saccesses  did  the  Elector  gain  in  two  years?  What  had  the 
French  done  during  this  time?  When,  where  and  how  was  peace  declared? 
What  did  Leopold  I.  assert?  What  was  Frederick  William  forced  to  do,  why, 
and  when?  What  had  Austria  done?  What  was  now  the  relation  of  the 
Hapsburgs  and  the  HohenzoUerns?  How  did  licopold  I.  betray  Germany  f 
What  did  Louis  XIY.  next  determine?    Who  assisted  his  design? 
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Burrendered:  on  the  23d  of  October  Louis  XIV.  made  his 
triumphant  entry,  and  was  hailed  by  the  Bishop  with  the  blas- 
phemous  words:  *'Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peaoe,  for  his  eyes  have  seen  thy  Savioarf'  The  great  Ca- 
thedral,  which  had  long  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Pro- 
testants ,  was  given  up  to  this  Bishop :  all  Protestant  fanc- 
tionaries  were  deprived  of  their  offices,  and  the  clergymen 
driven  from  the  dty.  French  names  were  given  to  the  streets, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  commanded,  ander  heavy  penalties, 
to  lay  aside  their  German  costume ,  and  adopt  the  fashions  of 
France.  No  official  claim  or  declaration  of  war  preceded  this 
robbery;  but  the  effect  which  it  produced  throughout  Germany 
was  comparatively  slight.  The  people  had  been  long  accustomed 
to  violence  and  ontrage,  and  the  despotic  independence  of  each 
State  suppressed  anything  like  a  national  sentiment. 

Leopold  L  called  upon  the  Princes  of  the  Fmpire  to  de- 
clare  war  against  France ,  but  met  with  little  support.  Fre- 
derick William  positively  refused,  as  he  had  been  shamefully 
excepted  from  the  Peace  of  Nymwegen.  He  gave  as  a  reason, 
however,  the  great  danger  which  menaced  Germany  from  a 
new  Turkish  invasion,  and  offered  to  send  an  army  to  the  Sup- 
port of  Austria.  The  Emperor,  equally  stubborn  and  jealous, 
declined  this  ofier,  although  his  own  dominions  were  on  the 
verge  of  ruin. 

The  Turks  had  remained  quiet  during  the  ^hole  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  when  they  might  easily  have  conquered 
Austria.  In  the  early  part  of  Leopold^s  reign  they  recom- 
menced  their  invasions,  which  were  terminated,  in  1664,  by  a 
truce  of  twenty  years.  Before  the  period  came  to  an  end,  the 
Hungarians,  driven  to  desperation  by  Leopold 's  misrule,  espe- 
cially  his  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  rose  in  rebellion.  The 
Turks  came  to  an  understanding  with  them ,  and  early  in 
1683,  an  army  of  more  than  200,000  men,  commanded  by  the 
Grand  Vizier  Eara  Mustapha,  marched  up  the  Danube,  car- 


When,  and  ixnder  what  circnmstances,  was  Stnisbarg  teken?  What  was 
Loni«  XIV/8  entry  into  the  city?  How  were  the  people  treated?  What  ef- 
fect did  this  outrage  prodacef  How  did  the  Gorman  princes  act?  What  did 
frederick  William  aUege,  and  offer?  What  were  the  relations  of  Austria  and 
Turkey?    What  happened  in  Hungary? 
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rying  everything  before  it,  and  encamped  aroand  the  walls  of 
Yienna.  Tbere  is  good  evidence  that  the  Sultan,  Mahmoud  lY^ 
was  strongly  encouraged  by  Louis  XIV.  to  make  tbis  move«- 
ment.  Leopold  fled  at  the  approacb  of  tbe  Turks,  leaving  bis 
capital  to  its  fate.  For  two  montbs  Gount  Stabremberg,  witb 
only  7,000  armed  Citizens  and  6,000  mercenary  soldiers  nnder 
bis  command,  beld  tbe  fortiücations  against  tbe  overwbelming 
force  of  tbe  enemy;  tben,  wben  furtber  resistance  was  becom- 
ing  bopeless,  belp  suddenly  appeared.  An  army  oommanded 
by  Büke  Cbarles  of  Lorraine,  another  under  the*£lector  of 
Saxony,  and  atbird,  composed  of  20,000  Poles,  beaded  by 
tbeir  king,  Jobn  Sobieski,  reacbed  Yienna  abont  tbe  same  time. 
Tbe  dedsive  battle  was  fougbt  on  tbe  12tb  of  September, 
1683,  and  ended  witb  tbe  total  defeat  of  tbe  Tarks,  wbo  fled 
into  Hungary,  leaving  tbeir  camp,  treasnres  and  snpplies  to 
tbe  value  of  1 0,000,000  dollars  in  the  hands  of  tbe  conquerors. 
The  deliverance  of  Yienna  was  doe  chiefly  to  Jobn  Sobieski, 
yet,  wben  Leopold  I.  returned  to  tbe  city  wbicb  be  bad  de« 
serted,  be  treated  tbe  Polisb  king  witb  coldness  and  baugb- 
tiness,  never  once  tbanking  bim  for  bis  generous  aid.  Tbe 
war  was  continued ,  in  tbe  interest  of  Austria ,  by  Cbarles  of 
Lorraine  and  Max  Emanuel  of  Bavaria,  until  1687|  wben  a 
great  victory  at  Mobacs  in  Hungary  forced  tbe  Turks  to  re- 
treat  beyond  the  Danube.  Tben  Leopold  I.  took  brutal  ven- 
geance  on  tbe  Hungarians,  executing  so  many  of  tbeir  nobles 
that  the  event  is  called  "  tbe  Sbambles  of  Eperies , "  from  tbe 
town  wbere  it  occurred.  Tbe  Jesuits  were  allowed  to  put 
down  Protestantism  in  tbeir  own  way;  tbe  power  and  national 
pride  of  Hungary  were  trampled  nnder  foot,  and  a  Diet  beld 
ai  Presburg  declared  that  the  crown  of  tbe  country  sbould 
thenceforth  belong  to  tbe  bonse  of  Hapsbnrg.  Tbis  episode 
of  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  time,  tbe  taking  of  Strasburg  by  Louis  XI 7., 
the  treatment  of  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  and 
otber   contemporaneous    events,    must   be   borne   in   mind, 


jDetcribe  the  march  of  the  Turks  npon  Yienna. .  Who  encouraged  the 
Sultan  Y  How,  and  by  whom,  was  Yienna  defended?  Who  came  to  her  relief  ? 
When  -vras  the  hattle  fought,  and  with  what  reBoltf  How  did  Leopold  I.  re* 
ceive  John  Sobieski?  What  were  the  further  fortunes  of  the  war?  Whlttwu 
Leopold  I.*8  vengeance  in  Hangary?    How  was  the  oountry  snbjected? 
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since  they  are  connected  with  much  that  has  taken  place  in 
our  own  daj. 

In  spite  of  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  1687,  they  were  en- 
couraged  by  France  to  continue  the  war.  Max  £manael  took 
Belgradein  1689,  the  Margrave  Ludwig  of  Baden  won  an 
important  victory,  and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  (a  grand- 
nephew  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  whom  Louis  XIV.  called,  in  deri- 
sion,  the  ^'Little  Abbe,"  and  refused  to  give  a  military  com- 
mand)  especially  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier.  After  tea 
years  of  varylng  fortune,  the  war  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  magnificent  victory  of  Prince  Eugene  at  Zenta,  in  1697. 
It  was  followed  by  the  Treaty  of  Garlowitz,  in  1699,  in  which 
Turkey  gave  up  Transylvania  and  the  Slavonic  provinces  to 
Austria,  Morea  and  Dalmatia  to  Yenice,  and  agreed  to  a  truce 
of  25  years. 

While  the  best  strength  of  Germany  was  engaged  in  this 
Turkish  war,  Louis  XIV.  was  busy  in  carrying  out  his  plans 
of  conquest.  He  claimed  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhino  for  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  also  attempted  to  make  one 
of  his  agents  Archbishop  of  Gologne.  In  1686,  an  alliance 
was  formed  between  Leopold  I.,  several  of  the  German  States, 
Holland,  Spain  and  Sweden,  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
aggressions  of  France,  but  nothing  was  accomplished  by  the 
negotiations  which  followed.  Finally,  in  1688,  two  power- 
ful  French  armies  suddenly  appeared  upon  the  Rhino:  one 
took  possession  of  the  territory  of  Treves  and  Gologne,  the 
other  marched  through  the  Palatinate  into  Franconia  and 
Würtemberg.  But  the  demands  of  Louis  XIV.  were  not  ac- 
ceeded  to;  the  preparation  for  war  was  so  general  on  the  part 
of  the  allied  countries  that  it  was  evident  his  conquests  could 
not  be  held;  so  he  determined,  at  least,  tp  ruin  the  territory 
before  giving  it  up. 

No  more  wanton  and  barbarous  deed  was  ever  perpetrated. 
The  "  Great  Monarch , "  the  model  of  elegance  and  refinement 


What  ciroamsiances  are  connected  vrilh  modern  history?  Why  did  the 
Turks  continne  the  war?  When  was  Beigrade  taken f  Who  diftinguished 
himself?  When  did  the  war  end?  What  were  the  provisions  of  the  Treatj 
of  Garlowitz?  What  was  Louis  XTV.  doing  atthistime?  What  alliance  was 
formedi  and  when?  What  happened  in  1688?  How  was  the  plan  defeated, 
and  what  was  then  done? 
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for  all  Europe,  was  guilty  of  brutality  beyond  what  is  recorded 
of  the  most  savage  chieftains.  The  vines  were  pulled  up  by 
the  roots  and  destroyed;  the  fruit-trees  were  cut  down,  the 
villages  burned  to  the  ground,  and  400,000  persona  were 
made  beggars,  besides  those  who  were  slain  in  cold  blood. 
The  Castle  of  Heidelberg,  one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments 
of  the  Middle  Ages  in  all  Europe,  was  blown  up  with  gunpow- 
der;  the  people  of  Mannheim  were  compelled  to  pull  down 
tbeir  own  fortifications ,  after  which  their  city  was  burned; 
Speyer,  with  its  grand  and  venerable  Gathedral,  was  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  the  bodies  of  the  Emperors  buried  there  were 
ezhumed  and  plandered.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  6er- 
man  Princes,  with  a  few  exceptions  (the  ^Great  Elector"  being 
the  prominent  one),  were  oopying  the  fashions-of  theFrench 
Court,  and  even  trying  to  unlearn  their  native  language  1 

Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  however,  was  spared 
the  knowledge  of  the  worst  features  of  this  outrage.  He  died 
the  same  year,  after  a  reign  of  48  years,  at  the  age  of  68.  The 
latter  years  of  his  reign  were  devoted  to  the  internal  develop- 
ment  of  his  State.  He  united  the  Oder  and  Elbe  by  a  canal, 
built  roads  and  bridges,  encouraged  agriculture  aud  the 
mechanic  arts ,  and  set  a  personal  example  of  industry  and 
intelligence  to  his  people  while  he  govemed  them.  His  posses- 
sions  were  divided  and  scattcred,  reaching  from  Königsberg  to 
the  Rhino,  but,  taken  coUectively,  they  were  larger  than  any 
other  German  State  at  the  time,  except  Austria.  None  of  the 
smaller  German  rulers  before  him  took  such  a  prominent  part 
in  the  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  He  was  thoroughly 
German,  in  his  jealousy  of  foreign  rule;  but  this  did  not  pre- 
yent  him  from  helping  to  confirm  Louis  XIY.  in  his  robbery 
of  Strasburg,  out  of  revenge  for  his  own  treatment  by  Leo- 
pold L  When  personal  pride  or  personal  interest  was  con- 
cerned,  the  HoheuzoUerns  were  hardly  more  patiiotic  than  the 
Hapsburgs. 


What  WM  the  oharaoter  of  tho  deed?  How  was  the  oonntry  desolated? 
What  was  done  at  Heldelbergi  Mannheim  and  Speyer?  What  were  the  Ger- 
man Princes  doing  at  this  time?  When  did  the  Oreat  Blector  die?  What 
was  done,  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign?  What  was  the  extent  of  his  terri- 
tory?   How  was  he  distingnished?    How  did  he  assist  in  i^juring  Oermany  ? 

19 
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The  German  Empire  raised  an  ariny  of  about  60,000  men, 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  France ;  bat  its  best  Commanders, 
Max  Emanuel  and  Prince  Eugene ,  were  fighting  the  Turks, 
and  the  first  campaigns  were  not  successfuL  The  other  allied 
powers,  Holland,  England  and  Spain,  were  equally  unfortunate, 
while  France,  compact  and  Consolidated  nnder  one  despotic 
head,  easily  held  out  against  them.  In  1693,  finally,  the 
Margrave  Ludwig  of  Baden  obtained  some  victories  in  South- 
ern Germany  which  forced  the  French  to  retreat  beyond  the 
Rhine.  The  seat  of  war  was  then  gradually  transferred  to 
FJanders ,  and  the  task  of  conducting  it  feil  upon  the  foreign 
allies.  At  the  same  time  there  were  battles  in  Spain  and 
Savoy,  and  sea-fights  in  the  British  Channel.  Although  the 
fortunes  of  Germany  were  influenced  by  these  events,  they  be- 
long  properly  to  the  history  of  other  countries.  Yictory  in- 
clined  sometimes  to  one  side  and  sometimes  to  the  other;  the 
military  Operations  were  so  extensive  that  there  could  be  no 
Single  decisive  battle. 

All  parties  became  more  or  less  weary  and  exhausted,  and 
the  end  of  it  all  was  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick ,  concluded  on  the 
20th  of  September,  1697.  By  its  provisions  France  retained 
Strasburg  and  the  greater  part  of  Alsatia,  bat  gave  up  Frei- 
burg and  her  other  conquests  east  of  the  Rhine,  in  Baden. 
Lorraine  was  restored  to  its  Duke,  but  on  conditions  which 
made  it  practically  a  French  province.  The  most  shameful 
clause  of  the  Treaty  was  one  which  ordered  that  the  districts 
which  had  been  made  Gatholic  by  force  duriug  the  invasion 
were  to  remain  so. 

Nearly  every  important  German  State,  at  this  time,  had 
some  connection  or  alliance  which  subjected  it  to  foreign  in- 
fluence.  The  Hapsburg  possessions  in  Belgium  were  more 
Spanish  than  German;  Pomerania  and  the  bishoprics  of  Bremen 
and  Verden  were  ander  Sweden;  Austria  and  Hungary  were 
nnited;  Holstein  was  attached  to  Denmark,  and  in  1697  Au-- 


What  army  was  raised  by  the  Empire?  What  was  the  condition  of  the 
allied  powerf?  Of  France?  Who  was  Tictorions,  and  when?  Where  was 
the  seat  of  war  then  transferred?  What  was  the  end  of  it,  and  when?  What 
were  its  ehief  provisions  ?  What  was  its  most  shameful  olaase?  How  were 
the  Oerman  States  now  connected?    Mention  some  instances. 
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gustas  the  Strong  of  Saxony,  after  the  death  of  John  Sobieski 
purchased  his  election  as  king  of  Poland  by  enormous  bribes 
to  the  Polish  nobles.  Augustus  the  Strong,  of  whom  Carlyle 
says  that  "he  lived  in  this  world  regardless  of  expense,"  out- 
did  his  predecessor ,  John  George  IL ,  in  his  monstrous  imita* 
tion  of  French  luxury.  For  a  time  he  not  only  ruined  but  de- 
moralized  Saxony,  starving  the  people  by  his  exactions,  and 
living  in  a  style  which  was  infamous  as  well  as  reckless. 

The  National  German  Diet,  from  this  time  on,  was  no 
longer  attended  by  the  Emperor  and  ruling  Princes,  but  only 
by  their  offidal  representatives.  It  was  held,  permanently,  in 
Ratisbon,  and  its  members  spent  their  time  mostly  in  absurd 
qnarrels  about  forms.  When  any  important  qnestion  arose, 
messengers  were  sent  to  the  rulers  to  ask  their  advice,  and  sn 
much  time  was  always  lost  that  the  Dict  was  practically  use- 
less.  The  Imperial  Court ,  established  by  Maximilian  I. ,  was 
now  permanently  located  at  "Wetzlar,  not  far  from  Frankfort^ 
and  had  become  as  slow  and  superannuated  as  the  Diet.  The 
Emperor,  in  fact,  had  so  little  con^em  with  the  rest  of  the 
Empire,  that  his  title  was  only  honorary;  the  revenues  ifc 
brought  him  were  about  13,000  florins  annually.  The  only 
change  which  took  place  in  the  political  Organization  of  Ger- 
many,  was  that  in  1692  Ernest  Augustus  of  Hannover  (the 
father  of  George  1.  of  England)  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Elector,  which  increased  the  whole  number  of  Electors,  tem- 
poral and  Spiritual,  to  nine. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  learning, 
literature  and  the  arts  received  little  encouragement  in  Ger- 
many.  At  the  petty  courts  there  was  more  French  spoken 
than  German ,  and  the  few  authors  of  the  period — with  the 
exception  of  Spener,  Francke,  and  other  devout  religious  writers 
—  produced  scarcely  any  works  of  value.  The  philosopher. 
Leibnitz,  Stands  alone  as  the  one  distinguished  intellectual 


Who  became  king  in  Poland,  when  and  how?  What  was  the  charaoter  of 
Angustus  the  Strong?  Who  attended  the  German  Diet?  Where,  and  how. 
was  It  hold?  How  wer«  questions  decided?  Where  was  the  Imperial  Court? 
What  was  the  Emperor's  Position,  and  revenne?  What  politioal  change  took 
place,  and  when?  What  was  the  intdllectnal  condition  of  Ghermany?  What 
were  the  authors  of  the  period  ? 
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man  of  bis  age.  The  upper  classes  were  too  Frencb  and  too 
demoralized  to  assist  in  the  better  developmeut  of  Gennany, 
and  the  lower  classes  were  still  too  poor,  oppressed  and  spiht- 
less  to  tbink  of  belping  tbemselves.  Only  in  a  few  States, 
cbief  among  tbem  Brunswick,  Hesse,  Saxe-Gotha  and  Saxe- 
Weimar,  were  tbe  Courts  on  a  moderate  scale,  tbe  government 
tolerably  bonest,  and  tbe  people  prosperous. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THIS  WAB  OV  THE  SFANISH  SUGCES8I0N. 

(1697—1714.) 

New  European  Troublos.— Intrigaes  at  the  Spanish  Court. — ^Leopold  I.  declares 
war  against  France.- Freu erick  I.  of  Brandenbarg  becomes  King  of 
Pru88ia.->Oennan  States  allied  with  Franoe,~Prinoe  Eagene  in  Italy.^ 
Operations  on  the  Bhine.— Marlborongh  enters  Germany.— Battle  of  Blen- 
heim. — Joseph  I.  Emperor. — Victory  of  Bamillies.—Battle  of  Turin, — 
Victories  in  Flanders.— Louis  XIV.  asks  for  Peaoe.^Battle  of  Malplaquet. 
— Benewed  Offer  of  France. -^Stupidity  of  Joseph  I.— BecaU  of  Marlborough. 
—Karl  VI.  Emperor.— Peaoe  of  Utrecht.— Karl  YI.'s  Obstinacy.— Priuce 
Bugene*8  Appeal.— Final  Peace. — Lose  of  Alsatia. — The  Kingdom  of  6ar- 
dinia. 

The  beginning  of  tbe  new  Century  brougbt  witb  it  new 
troubles  for  all  Europe,  and  Germany — since  it  was  settied 
tbat  ber  Emperors  must  be  Hapsburgs — was  compelled  to 
sbare  in  tbem.  In  tbe  Noiib,  Cbarles  XII.  of  Sweden  and 
Peter  tbe  Great  of  Russia  were  figbting  for  ^*tbe  balance  of 
power" ;  in  Spain  king  Cbarles  11.  was  responsible  for  a  new 
cause  of  war,  simply  because  be  was  tbe  last  of  tbe  Hapsburgs 
in  a  direct  line,  and  bad  no  cbildren!  Louis  XIV.  bad  married 
bis  eider  sister  and  Leopold  I.  bis  younger  sister;  and  boib 
claimed  tbe  rigbt   to  suoceed  bim.    Tbe  former,  it  is  true. 


Who  was  tlM  one  greot  mas;?  Which  were  the  best  States,  and  in  what 
way? 

What  did  the  new  Century  bring?  What  was  going  on  in  the  North?  Whai 
was  the  dilenuna  in  Spain?    Who  were  Gliarles  U.'s  brothers-in-law  ? 
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had  renounced  all  claim  to  the  throne  of  Spain  when  he  mar- 
ried,  but  he  put  forth  his  grand-son,  Duke  Philip  of  Anjou, 
as  the  candidate.  Ihere  were  two  parties  at  the  Court  of 
Madrid, — the  French,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Louis  XIV.'s 
ambassador,  and  the  Austrian,  directed  by  Charles  II/s  mother 
and  wife.  The  other  nations  of  Europe  were  opposed  to  any 
division  of  Spain  between  the  rival  claimants,  since  the  pos- 
Session  of  even  half  her  territory  (which  still  included  Naples, 
Sicily,  Milan  and  Flanders,  besides  her  enormous  colonies  in 
America)  would  have  made  either  France  or  Austria  too 
powerfuL  Charles  11.,  however,  was  persuaded  to  make  a  will 
appointing  Philip  of  Anjou  his  successor,  and  when  he  died, 
in  1 700,  Louis  XIV.  immediately  sent  his  grandson  oyer  the 
Pyrenees  and  had  him  proclaimed  as  king  Philip  V.  of  Spain. 
Leopold  L  thereupon  declared  war  against  France,  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  the  crown  of  Spain  for  his  son,  the  Archdake 
Karl.  Fngland  and  Holland  made  alliances  with  him,  and  he 
was  supported  by  most  of  the  German  States.  The  Elector, 
Frederick  HL  of  Brandenburg  (son  of  "the  Great  Elector"), 
who  was  a  very  proud  and  ostcntatious  prinoe,  furnished  his 
assistance  on  condition  that  he  should  be  authorized  by  the 
Emperor  to  assume  the  title  of  King.  Since  the  traditional 
customs  of  the  German  Empire  did  not  permit  another  king 
than  that  of  Bohemia  among  the  Electors,  Frederick  was 
obliged  to  take  the  name  of  his  detäched  Duchy  of  Prussia,  in- 
stead  of  Brandenburg.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1701,  he 
crowned  himself  and  his  wife  at  Königsberg,  and  was  thence- 
forth  called  king  Frederick  L  of  Prussia.  But  his  capital  was 
still  Berlin,  and  thus  the  names  of  'Trussia"  and  "the  Prus- 
sians" — which  came  firom  a  small  tribe  of  mixed  Slavonic 
blood — were  gradually  transferred  to  all  his  other  lands  and 
their  population,  German,  and  espedally  Saxon,  in  character. 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  saw  the  future  with  a  prophetie 


What  was  Louis  XIY /s  Position  ?  What  two  parties  wmre  there  at  Madrid  ? 
Whot  part  did  ibe  other  nations  take?  What  did  Charles  II.  do?  What 
happoned  when  he  5ied?  Why  did  Leopold  I.  declare  war?  Who  Joined 
him?  What  did  Frederick  HL  of  Brandenburg  ezact*  What  name  was  he 
obliged  to  take,  and  why?  When  and  where  was  he  orowued?  How  was  the 
name  of  ^'Prassia**  thercby  extondod? 
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glance  wben  he  declared:  "the  Emperor,  in  bis  own  interest, 
ought  to  have  hanged  the  Ministers  who  counselled  him  to 
make  this  concession  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg !" 

The  Elector  Max  Emanuel  of  Bavaria  aud  bis  brotber, 
the  Archbisbop  of  Cologne,  openly  espoused  the  cause  of 
France.  Several  sm aller  princes  were  also  bribed  by 
Louis  XIV.,  but  one  of  them,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  after 
raising  12,000  men  for  France,  was  compelled  by  the  Elector 
of  Hannover  to  add  them  to  the  German  army.  With  such 
miserable  disunion  at  home,  Germany  would  have  gone  to 
pieces  and  ceased  to  exist,  but  for  the  powerful  participation 
of  England  and  Holland  in  the  war.  The  English  Parliament, 
it  is  trne,  only  granted  10,000  men  at  first,  but  as  soon  as 
Louis  XIV.  recognized  the  exiled  Stuart,  Prince  James,  as 
rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  grant  was  enlarged 
to  40,000  soldiers  and  an  equal  number  of  sailors.  The  value 
of  this  aid  was  greatly  increased  by  the  military  genius  of  the 
English  Commander,  the  famous  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

The  war  was  commenced  by  Louis  XIV.  who  ßuddenly 
took  possessiou  of  a  number  of  fortified  places  in  Flanders, 
which  Max  Emanuel  of  Bavaria,  then  governor  of  the  province, 
had  purposely  left  unguarded.  While  the  recovery  of  this 
territory  was  left  to  England  and  Holland,  Prince  Eugene 
undertook  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Northern  Italy.  He 
made  a  march  across  the  Alps  as  daring  as  that  of  Napoleon, 
transporting  cannon  and  supplies  by  paths  only  known  to  the 
chamois-hunters.  For  nearly  a  year  he  was  entirely  successful ; 
then,  having  been  recalled  to  Vienna,  the  French  were  rein- 
forced  and  recovered  their  lost  ground.  An  important  result 
of  the  campaign,  however,  was  that  Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of 
Savoy  (ancestor  of  the  present  king  of  Italy),  quarreled  with 
the  French,  with  whom  he  had  been  allied,  and  joined  the 
German  side. 


What  did  Prince  Eugene  b&j  of  tbis  act?  Who  took  the  aide  of  France? 
What  happened  to  the  Elector  of  Brunswick*  What  prevented  the  disunion 
of  Germany?  What  help  did  the  English  Parliament  give?  What  increased 
its  value?  How  was  the  war  begun  by  Louis  XIV.?  What  did  Prinoe  Eu- 
gene undertake?  What  march  did  he  make?  What  success  had  he?  What 
other  result  of  the  campaign  was  there? 
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The  Btniggle  aow  became  more  and  more  confused,  and 
we  cannot  andertake  to  follow  all  ita  entangled  epUodea. 
Franoe  enconraged  a  rebellion  in  Hungary;  tbe  ArcbbiBhop  of 


Cologne  laid  waste  the  Lower  Rhine;  Kax  Emannel  eeized 
XJIiii  and  held  it  for  France;  Marehal  Villars,  in  1703,  preased 
back  Ludwig  of  Baden  (wbo  bad  up  to  that  tima  been  suc- 
cesaful  in  the  Palatinat«  and  Alsatia),  marched  througb  tbe 
Black  Forest  and  cffected  a  junction  with  tbe  Bavarian  army. 
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His  plan  was  to  cross  the  Alps  and  descend  into  Italy  in  the 
rear  of  the  German  forces  which  Prince  Eugene  had  left  there; 
but  the  Tyrolese  rose  against  him  and  fought  with  such  des- 
peration  that  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  on  Bavaria. 

Marshai  Yillars  and  Max  Emanuel  now  commanded  a 
combined  army  of  60,000  men,  in  the  very  heart  of  Germany. 
They  had  defeated  the  Austrian  Commander,  and  Ludwig  of 
Baden^s  army  was  too  small  to  take  the  field  against  them. 
Bat  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  been  brilliantly  victorious 
in  Belgium  and  on  the  Lower  Khine,  and  he  was  thus  able  to 
march  on  towards  the  Danube.  Prince  Eugene  hastened  from 
Hungary  with  such  troops  as  he  could  collect,  and  the  two, 
with  Ludwig  of  Baden,  were  strong  enough  to  engage  the 
French  and  Bavarians.  They  met  on  the  13th  of  August,  1704, 
on  the  plaio  of  the  Danube,  near  the  little  village  of  Blenheim. 
After  a  long  and  furious  battle,  the  French  left  14,000  men 
upon  the  field,  lost  13,000  prisoners,  and  fled- towards  the 
Rhine  in  such  haste  that  scarcely  one-third  of  their  army 
reached  the  river.  Marlborough  and  Eugmie  were  made 
Princes  of  the  German  Empire,  and  all  Europe  rang  with 
songs  celebrating  the  victory,  in  which  Mariborough's  name 
appeared  as  "Malbrook/*  His  proposal  to  foUow  up  the  vic- 
tory with  an  invasion  of  France  Was  rejected  by  the  Emperor, 
and  the  war,  which  might  then  have  been  pressed  to  a  termi- 
nation,  continued  for  ten  years  longer. 

In  1 705  Leopold  L  relieved  Germany,  by  his  death,  of  the 
dead  weigbt  of  his  incapacity.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Joseph  L,  who  possessed,  at  least,  a  little  ordinary  common- 
sense.  He  manifested  it  at  once  by  making  Prince  Eugene  his 
counsellor,  instead  of  surrounding  him  with'  spies,  as  his  jea- 
lous  and  spiteful  father  had  done.  Both  sides  were  preparing 
for  new  movements,  and  the  principal  event  for  the  year  took 
place  in  Spain,  where  the  Archduke,  who  had  been  conveyed 
to  Barcelona  by  an  English  fleet,  obtained  possession  of  Gata- 


What  WM  the  plan  of  MarshaU  TiBarB?  How  was  it  defeated?  What  was 
now  his  Position?  Who  united  against  Iiim?  Where  and  whon  did  they 
mcet?  With  what  result  ?  What  did  Marlborough  win  hj  this  rictory  ?  What 
proposal  did  he  make?  When  did  Leopold  I.  die,  and  who  saooeeded?  How 
did  Joseph  I.  nuuiifoet  his  sense? 
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lonia  and  Arragon,  and  threatened  Philip  V.  with  the  loss  o£ 
liis  crown.  The  previous  year,  1704,  the  English  had  taken 
Gibraltar. 

In  1706  Operations  were  recommenced,  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  with  results  which  were  very  disastrous  to  the  plans  of 
France.  Marlborough's  great  victory  at  Ramillies,  on  the 
23d  of  May,  gaye  him  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  enabled 
the  Emperor  to  declare  Max  Emanuel  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  outlawed.  The  city  of  Tnrin,  held  by  an  Austrian 
garrison,  was  besieged,  about  the  same  time,  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  with  38,000  men.  Then  Prince  Eugene  hastened 
across  the  Alps  with  an  army  of  24,000,  was  reinforced  by 
13,000  more  under  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  and  on  the 
7th  of  September  attacked  the  French  with  such  impetuosity 
that  they  were  literally  d^stroyed.  Among  the  spoils  were 
211  cannon,  80,000  barreis  of  powder,  and  a  great  amount  of 
money,  horses  and  provisions.  By  this  victory  Prince  Eugene 
became  also  a  hero  to  the  German  people,  and  many  of  their 
songs  about  him  are  sung  at  this  day.  The  'Trussian"  troops, 
under  Prince  Leopold  of  Dessau,  especialiy  distinguished  them- 
selves :  their  Commander  was  afterwards  one  of  Frederick  the 
Great's  most  famous  generals. 

The  first  consequence  of  this  victory  was  an  armistice  with 
Louis  XIV.,  so  far  as  Italian  territory  was  concemed :  never- 
theless,  a  part  of  the  Austrian  army  was  sent  to  Naples  in  1 707, 
to  take  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Rpain.  The 
Archduke  Karl,  after  some  temporary  successes  over  Philip  V., 
was  driven  back  to  Barcelona,  and  Louis  XIV.  then  offered 
to  treat  for  peace.  Austria  and  England  refused:  in  1708 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  again  united,  won  another 
victory  over  the  French  at  Gudenarde,  and  took  the  strong- 
hold  of  Lille,  which  had  been  oonsidered  impregniäble.  The 
road  to  Paris  was  apparently  open  to  the  allies,  and  Louis  XIV. 


What  was  happening  in  Spain?  Whafc  conqaest  had  the  English  made? 
When  woa  the  war  recommenced  and  with  what  reanlt«?  What  was  Marl- 
boroogh^s  nextyi«tory?  Its  froits?  Describe  the  battlo  of  Turin.  Wbiat  were 
the  spoils?  Who  became  famous?  What  general  and  troops  .  distinguishod 
themselYoe?  What  was  the  oonsequenoe  of  this  victory?  What  ooourrod  in 
Spain?    What  other  viotory  in  1706? 
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offered  to  give  up  bis  claim,  on  behalf  of  Pbilip  Y.,  to  SpaiD, 
Milan,  tbe  Spanisb- American  colonies  and  tbe  Netberlands, 
provided  Naples  and  Sicily  were  left  to  bis  grandson.  Marl- 
borougb  and  Prince  Eugene  required,  in  addition,  tbat  be 
sbould  expel  Pbilip  from  Spain,  in  case  tbe  latter  refused  to 
conform  to  tbe  treaty.  Louis  XIV.*s  pride  was  wounded  bj 
tbis  demand,  and  tbe  negotiations  were  broken  ofiP. 

Witb  great  exertion  a  new  Frencb  army  was  raised,  and 
Marsbai  Villars  placed  in  command.  But  tbe  two  famous 
Commanders,  Marlborougb  and  Eugene,  acbieved  sucb  a  new 
and  crusbing  victory  in  tbe  battle  of  Malplaquet,  fougbt  on 
tbe  lltb  of  September,  1709,  tbat  France  made  a  tbird  at- 
tempt  to  conclude  peace.  Louis  XIV.  now  ofiered  to  witb- 
draw  bis  claim  to  tbe  Spanisb  succession,  to  restore  Alsatia 
and  Strasburg  to  Germany,  and  to  pay  one  million  livres  a 
montb  towards  defraying  tbe  expenses  of  expelling  Pbilip  Y. 
fiom  Spain.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  tbat  tbis  proposal, 
so  bumiliating  to  tbe  extravagant  pride  of  France,  and  wbich 
conceded  more  tban  Germany  bad  boped  to  obtain,  was  re- 
jected!  Tbe  cause  seems  to  bave  been  a  cbange  in  tbe  for- 
tunes  of  tbe  Arebduke  Karl  in  Spain :  be  was  again  victorious, 
and  in  1710  beld  bis  triumpbal  entry  in  Madrid.  Yet  it  is 
difßcult  to  conceive  wbat  furtber  advantages  Josepb  I.  expected 
to  secure,  by  prolonging  tbe  war. 

Germany  was  soon  punisbed  for  tbis  presumptuous  refusal 
of  peace.  A  Court  intrigue,  in  England,  overtbrew  tbe  Wbig 
Miuist-ry  and  gave  tbe  power  into  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Tories: 
Marlborougb  was  at  first  bampered  and  bindered  in  carrying 
out  bis  plans,  and  tben  recalled.  W^bile  keeping  up  tbe  out- 
ward forms  of  ber  albance  witb  Holland  and  Germany,  Eng- 
land began  to  negotiate  secretly  witb  France,  and  tbus  tbe 
cbief  strengtb  of  tbe  combination  against  Louis  XIY.  was 
broken.  In  1711  tbe  Emperor  Josepb  L  died,  leaving  no 
direct  beirs,  and  tbe  Arebduke  Karl  became  bis  successor  to 
the  throne.    Tbe  latter  immediately  left  Spain ,  was  elected 

Wliat  offer  did  Loais  XIY.  make?  What  broke  off  the  negotiations?  What 
foUoweii  in  1709?  What  did  Louis  XIY.  now  offer  to  do?  How  was  the 
offer  received?  What  seems  to  have  been  the  roason?  What  changes  took 
place  in  England?  What  part  did  England  now  play?  When  did  Joseph  I. 
die,  and  who  sncceeded? 
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before  he  reached  Gennany,  and  crowned  in  Mayence  on  the 
22d  of  September,  as  Karl  VI.  Although,  by  deserting  Spain, 
he  had  seemed  to  renounce  bis  preteusion  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  there  was  a  general  fear  that  the  success  of  Germany 
would  unite  the  two  countries,  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  Y., 
and  Hollandes  interest  -  in  the  war  began  also  to  languish. 
Prince  Eugene,  without  English  aid,  was  so  successful  in  the 
early  part  of  1712  that  even  Paris  seemed  in  danger;  but 
Marshai  Yillars,  by  cutting  off  all  bis  supplies,  final  ly  forced 
bim  to  retreat. 

During  this  same  year  negotiations  were  carried  on  be- 
tween  France,  England,  Holland,  Savoy  and  Prussia.  They 
terminated,  in  1713,  in  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the 
Bourbon,  Philip  V.,  was  recognized  as  king  of  Spain  and  her 
colonies ,  on  condition  that  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  France 
should  never  be  united.  England  received  Gibraltar  and  the 
island  of  Minorca  from  Spain,  Acadia,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfound- 
land  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  from  France,  and  the  re- 
cognition  of  her  Protestant  monarchy.  Holland  obtained  the 
right  to  garrison  a  number  of  strong  frontier  fortresses  in 
Belgium,  and  Prussia  received  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland,  some 
territory  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
Frederick  I.'s  royal  dignity. 

Karl  VI.  refused  to  recognize  bis  rival,  Philip  V.,  as  king 
of  Spain,  and  therefore  rejected  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  But 
the  other  princes  of  Germany  were  not  eager  to  prolong  the 
war  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  Hapsburg  pride.  Prince 
Eugene,  who  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  Austria,  in  vain  im- 
plored  them  to  be  united  and  resolute.  "I  stand,"  he  wrote, 
Hike  a  sentinel  (a  watch!)  on  the  Rhine;  and  as  mine  eye 
wanders  over  these  fair  regions,  I  think  to  myself  how  happy, 
and  beautiful,  and  undisturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  Nature's 
gifts  tliey  might  be,  if  they  possessed  courage  to  use  the 
strength   which   God  hath  given  them,      With  an  army  of 


What  did  the  Archduke  Karl  do?  What  general  fear  aroee?  Wliat  were 
Prince  Eugene^s  fortunes,  in  1712?  What  negotiations  were  carried  on?  Wheu 
terminated?  What  were  the  provisions  ?  What  did  England  receive?  Holland? 
Prassia?  Why  did  Karl  VI.  reject  the  treaty?  What  did  the  German  prin- 
ces do? 


200  000  men  I  wonld  eogaga  to  drive  ibe  French  out  of  Ger- 
maDj,  and  would  forfait  my  Ufa  if  I  did  not  obtain  a  peaoe 


wliich  shoutd  gladden  our  hearts  for  the  nest  twenty  yearg." 
With  sncli  forcas  as  he  could  collect  he  cam'ed  oa  the  war 
along  the  Upper  Bhine,  but  he  lost  the  fortreeaea  of  LandMi 

Wlut  tppeal  dld  Pitno«  Bogana  i—hn  t 
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and  Freibarg.  Louis  XIV.,  boweyer,  wbo  was  now  old  and 
infirm,  was  very  tired  of  the  war,  and  after  tbese  snccesses, 
be  commissioned  Marshai  Yillars  to  treat  for  peace  with 
Prince  Eugene.  The  latter  was  authorizecj^by  the  Emperor 
to  negotiate.:  the  two  Commanders  met  at  Rastatt,  in  Baden, 
and  in  spite  of  the  unreasonable  stubbornness  of  Karl  YL  a 
treaty  was  finally  concluded  on  the  7tb  of  Marcb,  1714. 

Anstria  received  the  Spanisb  Netherlands,  Naples,  Milan, 
Mantua  and  the  Island  of  Sardinia.  Freibnrg,  Old-Breisach 
and  Kehl  were  restored  to  Germany,  but  France  retained 
Landau,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhiue,  as  well  as  all  Alsatia 
and  Strasburg.  Thus  the  recovery  of  the  latter  territory, 
which  Joseph  L  refused  to  accept  in  1710,  was  lost  to  Ger- 
many until  the  year  1870. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  Duke  Victor  Amadeas  of  Savoy 
bad  received  Sicily  as  an  independent  kingdom.  A  few  years' 
afberwards  he  made  an  exdiange  with  Austria,  giving  Sicily 
foT  Sardinia:  thus  originated  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which 
oontinued  to  exist  until  th^  year  1860,  when  Victor  Emanuel 
became  king  of  Italy. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THB  BISB  OF  PBU88IA.      (1714  —  1 740.) 

\yarB  of  Charles  XU.  of  Sweden.— Invasion  of  Saxony. — ^Enlargement  of 
Prassia  and  Hannover. — The  "Pragmatic  Sanction**.>:Sacriflce8  of  Austria. 
— Battte  of  Peterwardein.— Treaty  of  Passarowits.— War  in  Italjr.— Frede- 
rick I.  of  Prassia.— Frederiek  William  I.— His  Character  and  Habits.— 
His  Polioy  as  a  Raler.->His  Oiant  Body-Onards.— The  Tobacco  College,— 
Becay  of  Austria.— The  other  German  States. — First  Emigration  to  America. 
—War  of  the  Poliah  Saccession.— French  luTasion.— German  Disnnion. — 
The  Treaty  of  Vienna.— Marriage  of  Maria  Theresa.— Disastroas  war  with 
Tarkey.— Prassia  at  the  Death  of  Frederick  William  I. — Aastria  at  the 
Death  of  Karl  VI. 

While  the  War  of  the  Spanisb  Succession  raged  along 
the  Rhine,  in  Bavaria  and  the  Netherlands,  the  North  of  6er- 

How  did  he  oarry  on  the  war?  Who  were  commissioned  to  make  peace? 
When  and  where  waa  it  concluded?  What  did  Austria  reoeive?  What  did 
France  retain?  How  long  did  Alsatia  remain  French?  How  was  the  Dake 
of  Saxony  favored?    What  kingdom  aroso,  and  how  long  did  it  last? 
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many  was  conynlsed  by  another  and  yery  different  stmggle. 
The  ambitious  designs  of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  who  suc- 
ceeded  to  tbe  throne  in  1697,  aroused  the  jealousy  and  re- 
newed  the  old  ho^ility,  of  Denmark,  Russia  and  Poland ,  and 
in  1700  they  formed  an  alliance  against  Sweden.  Denmark 
began  the  war,  the  same  year,  by  invading  Holstein-Gottorp, 
the  Duke  of  whicb  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Charles  XII.  The 
latter  iminediately  attacked  Copenhagen,  and  conquered  a  peace. 
A  few  months  aflerwards  he  crushed  the  power  of  Peter  the 
Great,  in  the  battle  of  Narva,  and  was  then  free  to  march 
against  Poland.  Augustus  the  Strong  was  no  match  for  the 
young  Northern  hero,  who  compelled  the  Polish  nobles  to  de- 
pose  him  and  elect  Stanislas  Lecszinsky  in  bis  stead,  then 
marched  through  Silesia  into  Saxony,  in  the  year  1706,  and 
ivoin  bis  camp  near  Leipzig  dictated  bis  own  terms  to 
Augustus. 

A  year  later,  having  exbausted  what  rcsources  were  lefb 
to  the  people  after  the  outrageous  exactions  of  their  own  Elec- 
tors,  Charles  XII.  evacuated  Saxony  with  an  army  of  40,000 
men,  many  of  them  Ger  man  recruits,  and  marched  through 
Poland  on  bis  way  to  the  fatal  field  of  Pultowa.  The  imme- 
diäte  consequences  of  bis  terrible  defeat  there,  in  1709,  were 
that  Peter  the  Great  took  possession  of  the  Baltic  provinces, 
and  prepared  to  found  bis  new  capital  of  St.  Petersburg  on 
the  Neva.  Then  Denmark  and  Saxony  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Russia,  Augustus  the  Strong  was  again  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Poland,  and  the  Swedish-German  provinces  on  tbe 
Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  were  ovefTun  and  ravaged  by  the 
Danish  and  Russian  armies.  Towards  the  end  of  tbe  year 
1714,  after  peace  had  been  concluded  with  France,  Charles  XII. 
Buddenly  appeared  in  Stralsund,  having  escaped  from  bis  long 
exile  in  Turkey  and  travelled  day  and  night  on  horseback 
across  Europe,  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.    Then  Prus- 


What  two  vran  were  now  going  on?  What  aUiance  was  formed  agaiost 
Sweden,  when  and  why?  How  did  Denmark  begin,  and  what  foUowed? 
Where  was  Charles  XIL  next  successfnl?  What  happened  in  Poland?  When 
was  Saxonj  invaded?  Whither,  and  with  what  force,  did  Charles  XII.  march? 
What  were  the  consequences  of  his  defeat  at  Pultowa?  What  happened  in. 
Poland  and  the  Baltio  provinces?  When  did  Charles  XII.  return  Drom 
Turkey? 
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Bia  and  Hannover,  both  eager  to  enlarge  their  dominions  at 
the  expense  of  Sweden,  united  against  hira.  He  had  not  suf- 
ficient  military  strength  to  resist  them,  and  after  bis  deatb  at 
Fredericksball,  in  1718,  Sweden  was  compelled  to  make  peace 
on  conditions  wbicb  forever  destroyed  ber  supremacy  among 
tbe  nortbem  powers. 

By  tbe  Treaties  of  Stockbolm,  made  in  1719  and  1720, 
Prussia  acquired  Stettin  and  all  of  Pomerania  except  a  strip  of 
the  coast  witb  Wismar,  Stralsund  and  tbe  island  of  Rügen, 
paying  2,000,000  tbalers  to  Sweden:  Hannover  acquired  the 
territories  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  paying  1,000,000  thalers: 
Denmark  received  Schleswig ,  and  Russia  all  of  ber  conquests 
except  Finnland.  Tbe  power  of  Poland,  already  weakened  by 
tbe  con*uptions  and  dissensions  of  ber  nobles,  began  steadily 
to  decline  after  tbis  long  and  exbausting  war. 

Tbe  coUective  bistory  of  tbe  German  States, — for  we  can 
hardly  say  "History  of  Germany"  wben  tbere  really  was  no 
Germany — at  tbis  time,  is  a  continuous  succession  of  wars  and 
diplomatic  intrigues ,  wbicb  break  out  in  one  direction  before 
they  are  settled  in  another. .  In  1713,  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son,  Frederick  William  L:  in 
1714,  George  L,  Elector  of  Hannover,  was  made  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  about  tbe  same  time  tbe  Emperor  Karl  VI.  issued  a 
decree  called  tbe  "Pragmatic  Sanction,"  establisbing  tbe  order 
of  succession  to  tbe  tbrone ,  for  bis  dynasty.  He  was  led  to 
tbis  Step  by  the  example  of  Spain,  where  the  failure  of  tbe 
direct  line  bad  given  rise  to  13  years  of  European  war,  and 
by  tbe  circumstance  tbat  be,  bimself,  bad  neitber  sons  nor 
brotbers.  A  daugbter,  Maria  Tberesa,  was  born  in  1 7 17,  and 
thus  the  Provision  of  tbe  Pragmatic  Sanction  that  tbe  crown 
sbould  descend  to  female  beirs  in  the  absence  of  male ,  pre- 
served  the  succession  in  bis  own  family,  and  forestalled  tbe 
claim  of  tbe  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  otber  princes  wbo  were 
more  or  less  distantly  i'elated  to  the  Hapsburgs. 


Who  united  against  him?  When  and  how  did  the  war  end?  What  did 
Prussia  aequire?  Hannover?  Deumaik?  How  was  Poland  affected?  What 
was  the  history  of  the  German  States,  at  this  time?  When  did  Frederick  I. 
die,  and  who  succeeded?  What  happened  in  1714?  What  decree  did  Karl  VI. 
issue?  What  led  him  to  this  step?  When  was  Maria  Theresa  born?  What 
was  secured  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction? 
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The  Pragmatic  Sanciion  was  acoepted  in  Austria  without 
difüculty,  as  there  was  no  power  to  dispute  the  Emperor's  will, 
but  it  was  not  recognized  by  the  other  States  of  Germany  and 
other  nations  of  Europe  until  after  20  years  of  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations  and  serious  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  Austria.  Frus- 
sia  received  more  territory  on  the  Lower  Bhine,  the  Duchies 
of  Parma  and  Piacenza  in  Italy  were  given  to  Spain ,  and  the 
Claims  of  Augustus  III.  of  Saxony  and  Poland  were  so  stre- 
nuously  supported  that  in  1733  the  so-called  **War  of  the 
Polish  Succession"  broke  out.  In  the  meantime,  however,  two 
other  wars  had  occurred,  and,  although- both  of  them  affected 
Austria  rather  than  the  German  Empire,  they  must  be  briefly 
described. 

In  1714  the  Emperor  Karl  YI.  formed  an  alHance  with 
the  Yenetians  against  the  Turks,  who  had  taken  the  Morea 
from  Venice.  The  command  was  given  to  Prince  Eugene, 
who  marehed  against  bis  old  enemy,  determined  to  win  back 
what  remaining  Hungarian  or  Slavouic  teriitory  was  still  heid 
by  Turkey.  The  Grand- Vizier,  Ali,  opposed  bim  with  a.power- 
ful  force,  and  after  various  minor  engagementa  a  great  battle 
was  fought  at  Peterwardein ,  in  August,  1716.  Eugene  was 
completely  victorious :  the  Turks  were  driven  beyond  the  Save 
and  sheltered  themselves  behind  the  streng  walls  of  Beigrade. 
Eugene  foUowed,  and,  after  a  siege  which  is  famous  in  mili- 
tary  annals,  took  Beigrade  by  storm.  The  victory  is  celebrated 
in  a  song  which  the  German  people  are  still  in  the  habit  of 
siuging.  The  war  ended  with  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz ,  in 
1718,  by  which  Turkey  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Aus- 
tria the  Banat,  Servia,  including  Beigrade,  and  a  part  of  Wal- 
lachia,  Bosnia  and  Croatia. 

Before  this  treaty  was  concluded,  a  new  war  had  broken 
out  in  Italy.  Philip  Y.  of  Spain,  incensed  at  not  being  re- 
cognized by  Karl  YI.,  took  possession  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily, 
with  the  intention  of  conquering  Naples  from  Austria.  Eng-^ 
land,  France,  Holland  and  Austria  then  formed  the  ''Qua- 


How  long  before  it  was  aceepted?  What  sacTifices  did  Austria  make? 
What  did  Karl  YI.  do  in  1714?  Who  took  command?  Describe  the  battle 
of  Peterwardein.  What  other  victory  foUowed?  "When  was  the  war  ended? 
On  what  temu?    Who  invaded  Italy,  and  why? 
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drople  Allifuice,"  aa  it  was  called,  for  the  pnrpose  of  eoforc- 

ing  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  Spaia  was  compelied  to  yield. 

The  power  of  Praasia,  during  theee  yeara,  was  steadily 

iucreasing.     Frederick  I.,  it  ia  true,  was  among  the  imitators 


of  Louia  XIV. :  he  built  atatelj  palaces,  and  spent  a  great  deal 
of  mooey  on  ahowy  Court  festiTals,  bat  he  did  not  completely 
exhaust  the  resoorces  of  the  country,  like  tbe  Electors  of 
Saxony  and  the  rulers  of  mnny  amaller  Statea.  Od  the  other 
hand,  he  fouoded  the  University  of  Ilalle  in  1694,  and  com- 
missioned  the  philosopher  Leibnitz  ia  draw  np  a  plan  for  an 


w  dld  Fteduick  L  n 
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Academy  of  Science,  which  was  established  in  Berlin,  in  1711. 
He  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  gave  welcome  to  all  who 
wäre  exiled  from  other  States  on  aocount  of  their  faith.  As 
a  roler,  however,  he  was  eqnally  careless  and  despotic,  and 
bis  govemment  was  often  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  unworthy 
agents.  Frederick  the  Great  said  of  him :  "He  was  great  in 
small  matters,  and  little  in  great  matters." 

His  son,  Frederick  William  L,  was  a  man  of  an  entirely 
different  natare.  He  disliked  show  and  ceremony:  he  hated 
everything  French  with  a  heartiness  which  was  often  unreason- 
able,  bat  which  was  honestly  provoked  by  the  enormoas, 
monkey-like  affectation  of  the  manners  of  Versailles  by  some 
of  his  fellow-rulers.  While  Augastus  of  Saxony  speut  six  mil- 
lions  of  thalers  on  a  single  entertainment,  he  set  to  work  to 
reduce  the  expenses  of  his  royal  household :  While  the  court 
of  Austria  sapported  40,000  officials  and  hangers-on,  and  half 
of  Yienna  was  fed  from  the  Imperial  kitchen,  he  waa  employed 
in  examining  the  smallest  details  of  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures  of  his  State ,  in  order  to  economize  and  save.  He  was 
miserly,  fierce,  coarse  and  brutal;  he  aimed  at  being  a  Ger» 
man ,  but  he  went  back  almost  to  the  days  of  Wittekind  for 
his  ideas  of  German  culture  and  character;  he  was  a  tyrant 
of  the  niost  savage  kind, — but,  afiter  all  has  been  said  against 
him,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  without  his  hard  practical 
sense  in  matters  of  government,  his  rigid,  despotic  Organiza- 
tion of  industry,  finance  and  the  arroy,  Frederick  the  Great 
would  never  have  possessed  the  means  to  maintain.  himself  in 
that  struggle  which  made  Prussia  a  great  power. 

Some  illustrations  of  his  policy  as  a  ruler  and  his  personal 
habits  must  be  given,  in  order  to  show  both  sides  of  his 
character.  He  had  the  most  unbounded  idea  of  tlie  rights  and 
duties  of  a  king,  and  the  aim  of  his  life,  therefore ,  was  to  in- 
crease  his  own  authority  by  increasing  the  wealth ,  the  order 
and  the  strength  of  Prussia.    He  was  no  friend  of  science,  ex- 


What  did  he  do  for  leaming?  What  was  his  religions  character?  What 
did  Frederick  the  Oreat  say  of  him?  What  sort  of  man  was  Frederick  Wil- 
liam I.?  How  did  he  contrast  with  Augastus  of  Saxony?  How  with  the 
Court  of  Austria?  What  were  his  had  qnalities?  What  must  he  said  on  tho 
other  side?    What  was  the  aim  of  his  lifo? 
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cept  when  it  could  be  sliown  io  have  some  practical  use,  bat 
be  favored  education,  and  one  of  bis  first  measures  was  to 
establisb  400  scbools  among  tbe  people ,  by  tbe  money  which 
be  saved  from  the  expenditures  of  the  royal  bousebold.  His 
personal  economy  was  so  severe  that  the  queen  was  only 
allowed  to  have  one  waiting-woman.  At  tbis  time  the  £m- 
press  of  Austria  had  several  hundred  attendants,  received  two 
bogsheads  of  Tokay,  daily,  for  her  parrots,  and  12  barreis  of 
wine  for  her  baths!  Frederick  William  I.  protected  the  in- 
dustry  of  Prussia  by  imposing  beayy  duties  upon  all  foreign 
products ;  be  even  went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  the  people  from 
wearing  any  but  Prussian-made  clotb,  setting  tbem  the  example 
bimself.  He  also  devoted  much  attention  to  agriculture,  and 
when  17,000  Reformers  were  driven  out  of  Upper  Austria  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg ,  afber  the  most  shocking  and  in- 
human persecutions,  he  not  only  furnished  them  with  land  but 
supported  them  until  they  were  settled  in  their  new  homes. 

The  Organization  of  the  Prussian  army  was  entrusted  to 
Prince  Leopold  of  Dessau,  who  distinguished  himself  at  Turin, 
under  Prince  Eugene.  Although  during  the  greater  part  of 
Frederick  William's  reign  peace  was  preserved,  the  military 
force  was  kept  upon  a  war  footing,  and  gradually  increased 
until  it  amounted  to  84,000  men.  The  king  had  a  singular 
mania  for  giant  soldiers :  miserly  as  he  was  in  other  respects, 
be  was  ready  to  go  to  any  expense  to  procure  recruits,  seven 
ftet  high,  for  his  body-guard.  He  not  only  purchased  such, 
but  allowed  his  agents  to  kidnap  them ,  and  despotically  sent 
a  number  of  German  mechanics  to  Peter  the  Great  in  exchange 
for  an  equal  number  of  Russian  giants.  For  43  such  tali  sol- 
diers he  paid  43,000  doUars,  one  of  them,  who  was  unusually 
large,  costing  9,000.  The  expense  of  keeping  these  guards- 
men  was  proportionately  great,  and  much  of  the  king's  time 
was  spent  in  inspecting  them.  Sometimes  he  tried  to  paiiit 
their  portraits,  and  if  the  likeness  was  not  succcssful,  an  artist 


How  did  be  favor  science  and  edueation?  How  was  Lis  Queen  treated? 
What  vras  allowed  to  the  Empress  of  Austria?  How  did  Frederiok  William  I. 
Protect  the  indnstrjr  of  Frassia?  How  did  he  treat  the  exiled  Austrian 
Protestant!?  Who  oi^puiiaed  the  Prussian  army?  How  was  the  military  foroe 
inoreased?  What  mania  had  the  king?  How  were  his  giants  pro cured?  What 
did  he  pay  for  them? 
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was  employed  to  point  the  man'a  &ce  nntil  it  reBembled  tbe 
kuig*s  pidnrel 

Fredcriok  Willi&m's  regulär  evening  recreation  was  bia 
"Tobacco  College,"  aa  lie  calied  it.    Some  of  bis  ministen  and 


generols,  forelgn  ambassadors,  and  even  ordinary  Citizens,  wera 
invited  to  emoke  and  drink  beer  with  him  in  a  piain  room, 
where  he  Bat  npon  a  three-le^ed  stool,  and  thej  npoa  woodeu 
benches.  Each  was  obliged  to  amoke,  or  at  -least  to  have  a 
dajr  pipe  in  bia  moutb  and  appear  to  smoke.    The  most  im- 

Bow  diil  lia  uinH  hlmHlI  witb  tbtur    SHorlbe  hU  "TobMM  ColltK*." 
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portaat  aflnirs  of  State  were  discussed  at  these  meetings,  which 
were  couducted  nith  so  littla  foiinality  that  no  one  was  al- 
lowed  to  riee  wben  tLe  king  entered  tba  room.  He  was  not 
so  amiable  upon  his  walks  through  the  streeta  of  Berlin  or 
Potsdam.  Ue  alwaTscarriedaheavy  canefWliichbe  wonldappl; 


without  mercy  to  the  aLouldera  of  any  wlio  seemed  to  be  idie, 
no  matter  what  their  rank  or  atation,  Even  bis  own  bouae- 
hold  was  not  exempt  from  blows;  and  bis  bod  Frederick  was 
Bcarcetj  treated  better  tban  anj  of  hia  soldiera  or  workmen. 

Tbis  manner  of  government  was  rüde,  bnt  it  was  also 
syatematic  and  rigorous,  and  the  people  upon  wbom  it  was 

Wlikt  wu  don*  m  inch  maaUiiEit     Wlut  üä  Um  klog  da  lo  bii  wilkit 
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exercised  did  not  deteriorate  in  character,  as  was  the  case  in 
almost  all  other  parts  of  Germany.  Austria,  in  spite  of  the 
pomp  of  the  Emperor's  coart,  was  in  a  state  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual  decline.  Karl  VI.  was  a  man  of  little  capacity,  an  in- 
strument  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  minds  of  the' 
people  whom  he  ruled  gradaally  became  as  stolid  and  dead  as 
the  latter  order  wished  to  make  them.  Their  connection  with 
Gennany  was  scarcely  feit ;  they  spoke  of  "the  Empire  out- 
side"  almost  as  a  foreign  country,  and  the  strength  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  was  gradaally  transferred  to  the  Bohe- 
mian,  Hungarian  and  Slavonic  races  which  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  its  territory.  The  industry  of  the  country  was  left 
without  encouragement ;  what  little  edacatiqn  was  permitted 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and  all  real  progress  came  to 
an  end.  Bat,  for  this  very  reason,  Aastria  became  the  ideal 
of  the  German  nobility,  nine-tenths  of  whom  were  feudalists 
and  sighed  for  the  retarn  of  the  Middle  Ages:  hundreds  of 
them  took  Service  ander  the  Emperor,  either  at  court  or  in 
the  army,  and  helped  to  preserve  the  extemal  forms  of  his 
power. 

In  most  of  the  other  German  States,  the  condition  of  affairs 
was  not  mach  better.  Bavaria,  the  Palatinate,  and  the  three 
Archbishops  of  Mayence,  Treves  and  Gelegne ,  were  abject  in- 
struments  in  the  hands  of  France:  Hannover  was  governed  by 
the  interests  of  England,  and  Saxony  by  those  of  Poland. 
After  George  L  went  to  England,  the  goverument  of  Hannover 
was  exercised  by  a  Council  of  nobles ,  who  kept  up  the  Court 
ceremonials  just  as  if  the  Elector  were  present.  His  portrait 
was  placed  in  a  chair,  and  they  observed  the  same  etiquette 
towards  it  as  if  his  real  seif  were  there!  In  Würtemberg  the 
Duke,  Eberhard  Ludwig,  so  oppressed  the  people  that  many 
of  them  emigrated  to  America  between  the  years  1717  and 
1720,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  This  was  the  first  German 
emigration  to  the  New  World. 


What  effect  had  thia  manner  of  gorernmeni?  What  was  the  condition  of 
Anstria?  How  did  the  people  change?  On  whom  did  the  Hapsbargs  now 
chiefly  rely?  What  of  indastrj  and  education?  Who  looked  to  Aastria  as 
an  ideal?  How  was  it,  in  the  other  States?  What  States  were  tools  of 
Franoe?  How  was  Hannover  goyerned?  Saxony?  What  forms  were  ob- 
served in  Hannover?    What  took  place  in  Wttrtemberg? 
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After  a  peace  of  19  years,  counting  from  the  Treaty  of 
Rastatt,  or  1 3  years  from  the  Treaty  of  Stockholm ,  Germany 
— or  rather  the  Emperor  Karl  VI. — became  again  involved  in 
war.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Karl's 
endless  diplomacy  to  insure  the  recognition  of  this  decree  led 
him  into  an  alhance  with  Russia  to  place  Augustus  III.  of 
Saxony  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  Louis  XV.  of  France ,  who 
had  married  the  daaghter  of  the  Polish  king,  Stanislas  Lesz- 
cinsky,  took  the  latter's  part.  Prussia  was  induced  to  join 
Austria  and  Russia,  bat  the  cautious  and  economical  Frederick 
William  I.  withdrew  from  the  alliance  as  soon  as  he  found  that 
the  expense  to  him  would  be  more  than  the  advantage.  The 
Polish  Diet  was  divided:  the  majority,  inflaenced  by  France, 
elected  Stanislas,  who  reached  Warsaw  in  the  disgnise  of- a 
merchant  and  was  crowned  in  September,  1 733.  The  minority 
declared  for  Augustus  III.,  in  whose  aid  a  Russian  army  was 
even  then  entering  Poland. 

France,  in  alliance  with  Spain  and  Sardinia,  had  already 
declared  war  against  Germany.  The  plan  of  Operations  had 
evidently  been  prcpared  in  advance,  and  was  everywhere  suc- 
cessful.  One  French  army  occupied  Lorraine,  another  crossed 
theRhine  and  captured  Kehl  (opposite  Strasburg),  and  a  thirdj 
under  Marshai  Villars,  entered  Lombardy.  Naples  and  Sicily, 
powerless  to  resist,  feil  into  the  hands  of  Spain.  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy,  now  more  than  70  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  the 
Rhine  with  such  troops  as  Austria,  taken  by  surprise,  was  al^e 
to  furnish :  the  other  German  States  either  sympathized  with 
France,  or  were  indifferent  to  a  quarrel  which  really  did 
not  concem  them.  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  finally  sent 
10,000  well-disciplined  soldiers;  but  even  with  this  aid  Prince 
Eugene  was  unable  to  expel  the  French  from  Lorraine.  In 
Poland,  however,  the  plans  of  France  utterly  failed:  in  June, 
1734,  king  Stanislas  fled  in  the  disguise  of  a  cattle-dealer. 
The  following  year,  10,000  Russians  appeared  on  the  Rhine, 


When  did  war  begin,  again?  How  was  it  bronght  abont?  Wbat  allianco 
was  made?  Who  took  the  other  aide?  How  did  Prussia  act?  How  were  the 
Poles  divided?  How  did  France  sncceed?  What  three  armies  were  sei  in 
motion?  Who  was  sent  to  the  Bhine?  How  did  the  other  Qermaa  States  act? 
What  aid  was  finally  sent?    What  happened  in  Poland? 
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as  allies  of  Ausiria,  and  Louis  XV.  found  it  prudent  to  ne- 
gotiate  for  peace. 

The  Treaty  of  Yienna,  concluded  in  October,  1735,  put  an 
end  to  the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession.  Francis  of  Lorraine, 
who  was  betrothed  to  Karl  YL's  daughter,  Maria  Theresa, 
was  made  Grand- Duke  of  Tuseany,  and  Lorraine  (now  only  a 
portion  of  the  original  territory,  with  Nancy  as  capital)  was 
given  to  the  Ex-King  Stanislas  of  Poland,  with  the  condition 
that  it  should  revert  to  France  at  his  death.  Spain  received 
Napies  and  Sidiy;  Tortona  and  Novara  were  added  to  Sar- 
dinia,  and  Austria  was  induced  to  consent  to  all  these  losses 
by  the  recognition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  the  annexa- 
tion  of  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  in  Italy.  Prussia 
got  nothing;  and  Frederick  William  L,  who  had  been  expect- 
ing  to  add  Jülich  and  Berg  to  his  possessions  on  the  Lower 
Bhine,  was  so  exasperated  that  he  entered  into  secret  arrange- 
ments  with  France  in  order  to  carry  out  his  end.  The  en- 
mity  of  Austria  and  Prussia  was  now  confirmed,  and.  it 
has  been  the  chief  power  in  Oerman  politics  from  that  day 
to  this. 

In  1736,  Francis  of  Lorraine  and  Maria  Theresa  were 
married,  and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  died,  worn  out  with  the 
hardships  of  his  long  and  victorious  career.  The  next  year, 
the  Empress  Anna  of  Russia  persuaded  Karl  YL  to  unite  with 
her  in  a  war  against  Turkey,  her  object  being  to  get  posses- 
sion  of  Azov.  By  this  unfortunate  alliance  Austria  lost  all 
which  she  had  gained  by  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz,  20  years 
before.  There  was  no  Commander  like  Prince  Eugene,  her 
military  strength  had  been  weakened  by  useless  and  unsuc- 
cessful  wars,  and  she  was  compelled  to  make  peace  in  1739, 
by  yielding  Beigrade  and  all  her  conquests  in  Servia  and  Wal« 
lachia  to  Turkey. 

On  the  3 Ist  of  May,  1740,  Frederick  William  L  died,  52 


Who  next  appeared,  and  what  followed?  When  was  the  Treaty  of  Yienna? 
What  Provision  was  made  for  Franois  of  Lorraine  and  Stanislas?  What  losses 
did  AuBtria  snffer?  What  did  she  get  for  them?  How  was  Frederiek  Wil- 
liam I.  treated,  and  what  did  he  do  ?  What  enmity  foUowed?  What  took 
place  in  1736?  What  war  began  the  next  year.  What  was  the  result  of  it? 
When  and  how  was  peace  made? 
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years  of  age.  He  lefb  behind  him  a  State  containing  more  than 
50,000  Square  niiles,  and  about  2,500,000  of  inhabitants.  Tbe 
revenues  of  Prussia,  which  were  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
thalers  on  bis  accession  to  the  throne,  had  increased  to  seven  and 
a  half  millions  annually,  and  there  were  nine  millions  in  ihe 
treasury.  Berlin  had  apopulation  of  nearly  100,000,  and  Stettin, 
Magdeburg,  Memel  and  other  cities  had  been  strongly  fortified. 
An  army  of  more  than  80,000  men  was  perfectly  organized  and 
disciplined.  There  was  the  beginning  of  a  System  of  instruc- 
tion  for  the  people,  feudalism  was  almost  entirely  suppressed, 
and  the  cbarge  of  witchcraft  (which,  since  the  fifteenth  Cen- 
tury ,  had  caused  the  execution  of  several  hundred  thousand 
victims,  throughout  Germany!)  was  expunged  from  the  pages 
of  the  law.  Although  the  land  was  almost  wholly  Protestant, 
there  was  entire  religious  freedom ,  and  the  Catholic  subjects 
could  complain  of  no  violation  of  their  rights. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1740,  Karl  VI.  died,  leaving  a 
diminished  realm,  a  disordered  military  Organization,  and  a 
people  so  demoralized  by  the  combiued  luxury  and  oppression 
of  the  government  that  for  more  than  a  Century  afterwards 
all  hope  and  energy  and  aspiration  seemed  to  be  crushed  among 
them.  The  outward  show  and  trappings  of  the  Empire  re- 
mained  with  Austria,  and  kept  alive  the  political  superstitions 
of  that  large  class  of  Germ  ans  who  looked  back  ward  instead 
of  forward;  but  the  rüde,  half-developed  strength,  which  cuts 
loose  from  the  Past  and  busies  itself  with  the  practical  work 
of  its  day  and  generation ,  was  rapidly  creatiug  a  future  for 
Prussia. 

Frederick  William  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frede- 
rick IL ,  called  Frederick  the  Great.  Karl  VI.  was  succeeded 
by  his  daughter,  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  The  former 
was  28,  the  latter  23  years  old. 


When  did  Frederick  William  I.  die?  What  did  he  leave  behind?  How 
had  the  revenues  of  Prussia  increased?  the  cities?  the  army?  What  other 
reforros  were  accomplished?  What  was  the  religious  libertj?  When  did 
Karl  VI.  die?  What  did  he  leave  behind?  What  remaiued  to  Austria?  What 
beloaged  to  Prussia?    Who  succeeded  the  two  ruiers? 


20 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  BSIGN  OF  FBEDERIGK  THE  OBEAT. 
(1740—1786.) 

Toath  of  Frederiok  the  Oreat.— His  Attempted  Escape.^Lientenant  ron  Katte^i 
Fate.— Fred(irick*8  Snbjection.— Bis  Marriage.— Hia  First  Measares  as  King. 
Maria  Theresa  in  Austria.— The  First  Silesian  war. — Maria  Theresa  in 
Hungary.— Prussia  Acquires  Silesia. — Frederiok*«  AHiance  with  France  and 
the  Bmperor  Karl  YU.— The  Second  Silesian  war.— Frederick  alone  against 
Austria. — Battles  of  Hohenfriedberg,  Sorr  and  Kesselsdnrf.— War  of  the 
Austriau  Succession. — Peace.— Frederick  as  aBuler. — Bis  Habits  and  Tastes. 
— Answers  to  Petitions.— Beligious  Freedom.— Deyelopment  of  Pmssia. — 
War  between  England  and  France.—Designs  against  Prussia.— Beginning 
of  the  Seven  Years*  War. — Battle  at  Prague.— Defeat  at  Kollin.— Yictory  of 
Bossbach. — Battle  of  Lenthen. — Help  from  England. — Campaign  of  1758. — 
Victor/  of  Zorn dorf.— Surprise  of  Hoohklrch. — Campaign  of  1759.— Battle 
of  Kunnersdorf. — Operations  in  1760.— Frederick  Yiotorious.— Battle  of 
Torgau.— Desperate  Situation  of  Prussia. — Campaigrn  of  1761. — Allianee 
witi)  Bussia. — Frederick's  Successes.— The  Peace  of  Hubertsbnrg.— Frede- 
rick's  measures  of  Belief.— His  Arbitrary  Bule.— Bis  Literary  Taste«.— 
First  Division  of  Poland.— Frederiok^s  Last  Tears.— His  Death. 

Fbw  royal  princes  ever  had  a  more  unfortuiiate  childhood 
and  youtb  than  Frederick  the  Great.  His  mother,  Sophia 
Dorothea  of  Hannover,  a  sister  of  George  H.  of  England,  was 
an  amiable,  mild-tempered  woman  who  was  devotedly  attacbed 
to  hiin,  but  had  no  power  to  protect  him  from  the  violence  of 
his  hard  and  tyrannical  father.  As  a  boy  his  chief  tastes  were 
music  and  French  literature ,  which  he  could  only  indulge  by 
stealth:  the  king  not  only  called  him  "idiot!"  and  "puppyl" 
when  he  found  him  occupied  with  a  flute  or  a  French  book, 
but  threatencd  him  with  personal  cbastisement  His  whole  edu- 
cation,  which  was  gained  almost  in  Beeret,  was  chieflj  received 
at  the  hands  of  French  hnigrSSj  and  his  taste  was  formed  in  the 
school  of  ideas  which  at  that  time  mlsd  in  France,  and  which 
was  largely  formed  by  Voltaire,  whom  Frederick  during  his 
boyhood  greatly  admired,  and  afterward  made  one  of  his  chief 


What  was  the  charaoter  of  Frederick  the  Great*s  yonth  ?    What  were  his  tastes  SB 
aboy?    Howdidhis&thertreathim?    When  and  whM«  was  he  led  astray  f 
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correspondents  and  intimates.  The  influence  of  this  is  most 
clearly  to  be  traced  throughout  his  life. 

His  music  became  almost  a  passion  witb  him,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  of  the  praises  of  his  proficiency  that 
have  come  down  to  us  are  more  than  the  remains  of  the  flat- 
teries  of  the  time.  His  compositions,  which  were  pcrforined 
at  his  concerts,  to  which  leading  musicians  were  often  invited, 
do  not  give  any  evidence  of  the  genius  claimed  for  him  in  this 
respect ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  attaincd  a  considerable  degree 
of  mechanical  skill  in  playing  the  flute.  In  after-life  his  mu- 
sical  taste  continued  to  influence  him  greatly,  and  the  estab- 
lishnient  of  the  opera  at  Berlin  was  chiefly  due  to  him.  His 
father's  persistent  Opposition  rather  fanned  than  suppressed  the 
eagemess  which  he  showed  in  this  and  other  studies,  as  a  boy ; 
and  doubtless  contributed  to  a  thoroughness  which  afterward 
8tood  him  in  good  stead. 

In  1728,  when  only  16  years  old,  he  accompanied  hisfather 
oh  a  Visit  to  the  court  of  Augustus  the  Strong,  at  Dresden,  and 
was  for  a  time  led  astray  by  the  comipt  society  into  which  he 
was  there  thrown.  The  wish  of  his  m other,  that  he  should 
marry  the  Princess  Amelia,  the  daughter  of  George  IL,  was 
thwarted  by  his  father's  dislike  of  England ;  the  tyranny  to 
which  he  was  subjected  became  intolerable,  and  in  lYJ^O,  w^hile 
accompanying  his  father  on  a  joumey  to  Southern  Germany, 
he  determined  to  run  away. 

His  accomplice  was  a  young  officer,  Lieutenant  von  Katte, 
who  had  been  his  bosom-friend  for  two  or  three  years.  A  let- 
ter  written  by  Frederick  to  the  latter  feil  by  accident  into  the 
hands  of  another  oflScer  of  tho  same  narae,  who  sent  it  to  the 
king,  and  the  plot  was  thus  discovered.  Frederick  had  already 
gone  on  board  of  a  vessel  at  Frankibrt,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  saiJing  down  the  Rhine,  when  his  father  followed,  beat  him 
until  his  face  was  covered  with  blood,  and  then  sent  him  as  a 
prisoner  of  State  to  Prussia.  Katte  was  arrested  before  he 
could  escape,  tried  by  a  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  several 
years'  imprisonment  Frederick  William  annuiled  the  sentence 
and  ordered  him  to  be  immediately  executed.  To  make  the 
deed  more  barbarous,  it  was  done  before  the  window  of  the 


WbativM  his  mofher''s  wlsh,  and  who  fhwarted  it?  What  dld  he  determine  to 
do?  Whu  was  his  accomplice?  How  was  the  plot  discoTered?  What  happeued at 
Frankfort  ?    What  was  Katte^s  sentence,  and  how  changed  ? 
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cell  in  whicli  Frederick  was  confined.  The  young  Trince 
fainted,  and  lay  so  long  senseless  that  it  was  feared  he  would 
never  recover.  He  was  then  watched,  allowed  no  implements 
except  a  wooden  spoon,  lest  he  might  commit  snicide,  and  only 
permitted  to  read  a  Bible  and  hymn-book.  The  ofißcer  who 
Lad  him  in  charge  could  only  converse  with  him  by  means  of 
a  hole  bored  tbrough  the  ceiling  of  bis  cell. 

The  king  insisted  that  he  should  be  formally  tried ;  but 
the  court-martial,  while  deciding  that  "Colonel  Fritz"  was 
guilty,  as  an  officer,  asserted  that  it  had  no  authority  to  con* 
demn  tbe  Crown -Prince.  The  king  overruled  the  decision, 
and  ordered  bis  son  to  be  executed.  This  course  excited  such 
horror  and  indignation  among  the  ofßcers  that  Frederick  was 
pardoned,  bat  not  released  from  imprisonment  until  bis  spirit 
was  broken  and  he  had  promised  to  obey  bis  father  in  all 
things.  For  a  year  be  was  obliged  to  work  as  a  clerk  in  tbe 
departments  of  the  Government,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
Position  and  rising  as  he  acquired  practical  knowledge.  He 
did  not  appear  at  Court  until  November,  1731,  when  bis 
sister  Wilhelmine  was  married  to  the  Margrave  of  Baireuth. 
The  ceremony  had  already  commenced  when  Frederick,  dressed 
in  a  piain  suit  of  grey,  without  any  order  or  decoration,  was 
discovered  among  the  servants.  The  king  puUed  him  forth, 
and  presented  him  to  the  Queen  with  tliese  words:  ^'Here, 
Madam,  our  Fritz  is  back  again!" 

In  1732  Frederick  was  forced  to  marry  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  of  Brunswick-Bevern ,  whom  he  disUked,  and  with 
whom  he  lived  but  a  short  time.  His  father  gave  him  the 
Castle  of  Rheinsberg,  near  Potsdam,  and  there,  for  the  first 
time,  he  enjoyed  some  iodependence :  his  leisure  was  devoted 
to  pbilosopbical  studies,  and  to  correspondence  with  Voltaire 
and  other  distinguished  French  authors.  During  the  war  of 
the  Polish  Succession  he  served  for  a  short  time  under  Prince 
£ugene  of  Savoy,  but  had  no  opportunity  to  test  or  develop 


"WTier«  was  the  deed  done?  What  effect  had  it  upon  Prederick?  How  wai 
ha  then  treated?  What  did  the  court-martial  decide?  What  did  the  hing 
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bis  military  talent.  Üntil  bis  fatber's  death  be  seemed  to  be 
more  of  a  poet  and  pbilosopber  tban  anything  eise:  only  the 
few  wbo  knew  bim  intiraately  perceived  that  bis  mind  was 
occupied  witb  Plans  of  government  and  conquest 

Wben  Frederick  William  I.  died,  tbe  people  rejoiced  in  tbe 
prospect  of  a  just  and  peaceful  rule.  Frederick  IL  declared  to 
bis  ministers,  on  receiving  tbeir  oatb  of  allegiance,  tbat  no 
distinction  sboald  be  allowed  between  tbe  interests  of  tbe 
country  and  tbe  king,  since  tbey  were  identical;  bat  if  any 
conflict  of  tbe  two  sbould  arise,  tbe  interests  of  tbe  country 
must  bave  tbe  preference.  Tben  be  at  once  corrected  tbe 
abuses  of  tbe  game  and  recruiting  laws,  disbanded  bis  fatber's 
body-guard  of  giants,  abolisbed  torture  in  criminal  cases,  re- 
formed  tbe  laws  of  marriage,  and  establisbed  a  special  Ministry 
for  Commerce  and  Manufactures.  Wben  be  set  out  for  Königs- 
berg to  receive  tbe  allegiance  of  Frussia  proper,  bis  wbole 
Court  travelled  in  tbree  carriages.  On  arriving,  be  dispensed 
witb  the  ceremony  of  coronation,  as  being  unnecessary,  and 
tben  succeeded  in  establisbing  a  mucb  closer  political  union 
between  Prussia  and  Brandenburg^  wbicb,  in  many  respects, 
bad  been  independent  of  eacb  otber  up  to  tbat  time. 

Tbe  deatb  of  tbe  Emperor  Karl  VI.  was  tbe  signal  for  a 
general  disturbance.  Maria  Tberesa,  as  tbe  e vents  of  ber  reign 
afberwards  proved,  was  a  woman  of  streng,  even  beroic,  cba- 
racter;  stately,  bandsome  and  winning  in  ber  personal  appear- 
ance,  and  morally  irreproacbable.  No  Hapsburg  Emperor 
before  ber  inberited  tbe  crown  under  sucb  discouraging  circum- 
stances,  and  none  could  bave  maintained  bimself  more  bravely 
and  finnly  tban  sbe  did.  Tbe  ministers  of  Karl  YI.  flattered 
tbemselves  tbat  tbey  would  now  bave  unlimited  sway  over  tbe 
empire,  but  tbey  were  mistaken.  Maria  Tberesa  listened  to 
tbeir  counsels,  but  decided  for  berself:  even  ber  busband, 
Francis  of  Lorraine  and  Tuscany,  was  unable  to  influence  ber 
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jttdgment.  The  Elector,  Karl  Albert  of  Bavaria,  whose  grand- 
mother  was  a  Hapsburg,  claimed  the  crown,  and  was  supported 
by  Louis  XY.  of  France,  who  saw  another  opportunity  of 
weakening  Germany.  The  reigning  Archbishops  on  the  Bhine 
were  of  course  on  the  aide  of  France.  Poland  and  Saxony, 
united  under  Augustas  III.,  at  the  same  tinie  laid  claim  to 
some  territory  along  the  northem  frontier  of  Auatria. 

Frederick  II.  saw  his  opportunity,  and  was  first  in  the 
field.  His  pretext  was  the  right  of  Brandenburg  to  four  prin- 
cipalities  in  Silesia,  which  had  been  relinquished  to  Austria 
under  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  The  real  reason  was, 
as  he  afterwards  confessed,  his  determination  to  strengthen 
Prussia  by  the  acquisition  of  more  territory.  The  kingdom 
was  divided  into  so  many  portions,  separated  so  widely  from 
each  other,  that  it  could  not  become  powerfiil  and  permanent 
unless  they  were  united.  He  had  secretly  raised  liis  military 
force  to  100,000  men,  and  in  December,  1740,  he  marched  into 
Silesia,  almost  before  Austria  suspected  his  purpose.  His 
army  was  kept  under  strict  discipline;  the  people  were  neither 
plundered  nor  restricted  in  their  religious  worship,  and  the 
capital,  Breslau,  soon  opened  its  gates.  Several  fortresses 
were  taken  during  the  winter,  and  in  April,  1741,  a  decisive 
battle  was  fought  at  Mollwitz.  The  Austrian  army  had  the 
advantage  of  numbers  aud  its  victory  seemed  so  certain  that 
Marshai  Schwerin  persuaded  Frederick  to  leave  the  field ;  then, 
gathering  together  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  he  made  a 
last  and  desperate  charge  which  turned  defeat  into  victory. 
All  Lower  Silesia  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Prussians. 

France,  Spain,  Bavaria  and  Saxony  immediately  united 
against  Austria.  A  French  army  crossed  the  Rhine,  joined 
the  Bavarian  forces,  and  marched  to  Linz,  on  the  Danube, 
where  Karl  Albert  was  proclaimed  Arch-Duke  of  Austria. 
Maria  Theresa  and  her  Court  fled  to  Presburg,  where  the 
Hungarian  nobles  were  already  convened,  in  the  hope  of  re- 


What  wai  her  conne  of  action?  Who  cUimed  the  crown,  Mid  who  inp- 
ported  him?  With  what  foei  wai  Austria  threatened?  What  did  Frederick 
de?  On  what  pretext?  What  was  his  real  reason?  What  force  had  he? 
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co7ering  the  rights  they  had  lost  under  Leopold  I.  She  was 
forced  to  graut  the  moat  of  their  demands,  after  which  she 
was  crowaed  with  the  crown  of  St  Stephen,  galloped  np  "tlie 
king'a  hill,"  and  waved  her  sword  towards  the  four  qiiarters 
of  the  earth,  with  so  mucb  grace  and  epirit  that  the  Hungarians 
were  quite  won  to  her  side.  Afterwardfi,  when  she  appeared 
before  the  Diet  in  their  oational  costume,  with  her  son  Joseph 


in  her  arnia,  and  made  an  eloquent  epeech,  eetting  forth  the 
dangers  which  beaet  her,  the  nobles  drew  their  sabres  and 
shonted:  "We  will  die  for  our  King,  Maria  Theresal" 

While  the  sapport  of  Humgary  and  Austria  was  thns  se- 
oured,  the  combined  Gerniaa  and  French  force  did  not  advance 
upoa  Vienna,  but  marched  to   Frague,  where  Karl  Albert 

I«  dldlbisnnlt    Whftttal- 
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was  crowned  King  of  Bohemia. '  This  act  was  foUowed,  in 
February,  1742,  by  bis  coronation  in  Frankfort  as  Emperor, 
under  tbe  name  pf  Karl  YII.  Before  this  took  place,  Austria 
bad  been  forced  to  make  a  secret  treaty  with  Frederick  II. 
Tbe  latter,  bowever,  declared  tbat  tbe  conditions  of  it  bad 
been  violated,  and  in  tbe  spring  of  1742  be  marcbed  into  Bo- 
bemia.  He  was  victorious  in  tbe  first  great  battle:  England 
tben  intervened,  and  persuaded  Maria  Tberesa  to  make  peace 
by  yielding  to  Pnissia  botb  Upper  and  Lower  Süesia  and  tbe 
principality  of  Glatz.  Tbus  ended  tbe  First  Silesian  War, 
wbicb  gave  Prussia  an  addition  of  1,200,000  to  ber  population, 
with  150  large  and  small  cities,  and  about  5,000  villages. 

Tbe  niost  dangeroas  enemy  of  Austria  being  tbus  tempo- 
rarily  removed,  tbe  fortunes  of  Maria  Tberesa  speedily  cbanged, 
especially  since  England,  Holland  and  Hannover  entered 
into  an  alliance  to  support  ber  against  France.  George  U.  of 
England  took  tbe  field  in  person,  and  was  yictorious  over  tbe 
French  in  tbe  battle  of  Dettingen  (not  far  from  Frankfort), 
in  June,  1743.  After  this  Saxony  joined  tbe  Austrian  alliance, 
and  tbe  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  wbo  cared  notbing  for  tbe  war, 
but  was  willing  to  make  money,  sold  an  equal  number  of 
soldiers  to  France  and  to  England.  Frederick  II.  saw  tbat 
France  would  not  be  able  to  stand  long  against  such  a  coali- 
tion,  and  be  knew  that  tbe  success  of  Austria  would  probably 
be  foUowed  by  an  attempt  to  regain  Silesia;  therefore, 
regardless  of  appearances,  he  entered  into  a  compact  with 
France  and  tbe  Emperor  Karl  VIL,  and  prepared  for  an- 
other  war. 

In  tbe  Summer  of  1744  be  marched  into  Bohemia  with  an 
army  of  80,000  men,  took  Prague  on  tbe  16th  of  September, 
and  conquered  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  country.  But  tbe  Bo- 
hemians  were  hostile  to  bim,  tbe  Hungarians  rose  again  in 
defence  of  Austria,  and  an  army  ander  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
wbicb  was  operating  against  tbe  French  in  Alsatia,  was  re- 


Where  did  the  Germans  and  French  march?'  Wlien  was  Karl  Albert 
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called  to  resist  bis  advance.  He  was  forced  to  retreat  ia  the 
dead  of  winter,  leaving  many  cannon  behind  bim ,  and  losing 
a  large  number  of  soldiers  on  the  way.  On  tbe  20th  of  Ja- 
nuary,  1745,  Karl  YIL  died,  and  bis  son,  Max.  Joseph,  gave 
iip  bis  pretensiona  to  tbe  Imperial  crown,  on  condition  of 
baving  Bavaria  (wbicb  Austria  bad  meanwbile  conquered) 
restored  to  bim.  France  tbereupon  practically  witbdrew  from 
tbe  struggle,  leaving  Prussia  in  tbe  lurcb.  Frederick  stood 
alone,  with  Austria,  Saxony  and  Poland  united  against  bim, 
and  a  prospect  of  England  and  Bussia  being  added  to  tbe 
namber:  tbe  tables  bad  turned,  and  be  was  very  mucb  in  tbe 
condition  of  Maria  Theresa,  four  years  before. 

In  May,  1745,  Silesia  was  invaded  witb  an  army  of 
100,000  Austrians  and  Saxons.  Frederick  marcbed  against 
them  with  a  mucb  smaller  force,  met  them  at  Hobenfriedberg, 
and  gave  battle  on  tbe  4tb  of  Jane.  He  began  witb  a  furioas 
Charge  of  Prussian  cavalry  at  dawn,  and  by  9  o'clock  tbe 
enemy  was  utterly  routed,  leaving  66  Standards,  5,000  dead 
and  wounded,  and  7,000  prisoners.  This  victory  produced  a 
great  effect  througbout  Europe.  England  intervened  in  favor 
of  peace,  and  Frederick  declared  tbat  be  would  only  figbt 
until  the  possession  of  Silesia  was  firmly  guaranteed  to  bim; 
biit  Maria  Theresa  (wbo  hated  Frederick  intensely,  as  sbe  bad 
good  reason  to  do)  answered  tbat  sbe  would  sooner  part  with 
the  clothes  on  her  body  than  give  up  Silesia. 

Frederick  entered  Bohemia  with  18,000  men,  and  on  tbe 
30th  of  September  was  attacked,  at  a  village  called  Sorr,  by 
a  force  of  40,000.  Nevertbeless  be  managed  bis  cavalry  so 
admirably,  tbat  he  gained  the  victory.  Theo,  learning  tbat 
the  Saxons  were  preparing  to  invade  Prussia  in  bis  rear,  he 
garrisoned  all  the  passes  leading  from  Bohemia  into  Silesia, 
and  marcbed  into  Saxony  with  bis  main  force.  Tbe  "Cid 
Dessauer,"  as  Prince  Leopold  was  called,  took  Leipzig,  and, 
pressing  forwards,  won  another  great  victory  on  tbe  15th  of 


What  forces  were  opposed  to  him?  Wbat  was  he  forced  to  do?  When  did 
Karl  VII.  die,  and  what  foUowed?  How  did  Frederick  now  stand?  Who  in- 
vaded Silesia,  and  when?  What  battle  took  place?  Describe  it.  "Who  inter- 
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December,  at  Kesselsdorf.  Frederick,  who  arrived  on  the  ßeld 
at  the  close  of  the  üght,  embraced  the  old  Veteran  in  the  sight 
of  the  army.  The  next  day,  the  Prussians  took  possession  of 
Dresden:  the  capital  was  not  damaged,  but,  like  the  other 
cities  of  Saxony,  was  made  to  pay  a  heavy  contribution.  Peace 
was  concluded  with  Austria  ten  days  afterwards :  Prussia  was 
confirmed  in  the  possession  of  all  Silesia  and  Glatz,  and  Fred- 
erick agreed  to  recognize  Francis  of  Lorraine,  Maria  Theresa^s 
husband,  who  had  already  been  crowned  Emperor  at  Frankfort, 
as  Francis  I.  Thus  ended  the  Second  Silesian  War.  Frederick 
was  first  calied  "the  Great,"  on  his  return  to  Berlin,  where 
he  was  received  with  boundless  populär  rejoicings. 

The  ''War  of  the  Austriau  Succession,"  as  it  was  calied, 
lasted  three  years  longer,  but  its  character  was  changed.  Its 
field  was  shifted  to  Italy  and  Flanders:  in  the  latter  country 
Maurice  of  Saxony  (better  known  as  Marshai  de  Saxe),  one 
of  the  many  sons  of  Augustus  the  Streng ,  was  signally  suc- 
cessful.  He  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  Netherlands  for 
France,  in  the  year  1747.  Then  Austria,  although  she  had 
regained  much  of  her  lost  ground  in  Northern  Italy,  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  who  fur- 
uished  an  army  of  40,000  meu.  The  money  of  France  was 
exhausted,  and  Louis  XV.  found  it  best  to  make  peace,  which 
was  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  October,  1748.  He  gave 
up  all  the  conquests  which  France  had  made  during  the  war, 
Austria  yielded  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  Spain,  a  portion  of 
Lombardy  to  Sardinia,  and  again  confirmed  Frederick  the  Great 
in  the  possession  of  Silesia. 

After  the  Peace  of  Dresden,  in  1745,  Prussia  enjoyed  a 
rest  of  nearly  11  years.  Frederick's  first  care  was  to  heal  the 
wounds  which  his  two  Silesian  wars  had  made  in  the  popu- 
lation  and  the  industry  of  his  people.  He  calied  himself  ''the 
first  official  servant  of  the  State,"  and  no  civil  officer  under 
him  labored  half  so  earnestly  and  zealously.  He  looked  upon 


Who  won  the  yietory  at  Kesselsdorf?  What  was  done  the  next  day? 
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his  kingdom  as  a  large  estate,  the  details  of  which  must  be 
left  to  agents,  while  the  general  supervision  devolved  upon 
him  alone.  Therefore  he  insisted  that  all  questions  which 
required  settlement,  all  changes  necessary  io  be  made,  «ven 
the  least  iDfractions  of  the  laws ,  should  be  referred  directly 
to  himself,  so  that  his  secretaries  had  much  more  to  do  than 
his  ministers.  While  he  claimed  the  absolute  right  to  govern, 
he  accepted  all  the  respoDsibility  which  it  brought  upon  him. 
He  made  himself  acquainted  with  every  village  and  landed 
estate  in  his  kingdom,  watched,  as  far  as  possible,  over  every 
official,  and  personally  studied  the  Operation  of  every  reform. 
He  rose  at  4  or  5  o^clock,  labored  at  his  desk  for  hours,  read- 
ing  the  multitude  of  reports  and  letters  of  complaint  or  ap- 
peal,  which  came  simply  addressed  "to  the  King,"  and  barely 
allowed  himself  an  hour  or  two  towards  evening  for  a  walk 
with  his  greyhounds,  or  a  little  practise  on  his  beloved  flute. 
His  evenings  were  usually  spent  in  conversation  with  men  of 
culture  and  intelligence.  His  literary  tastes,  however,  remained 
French  all  his  life:  his  many  works  were  written  in  that 
language,  he  preferred  to  speak  it,  and  he  sneered  at  German 
literature  at  a  time  when  authors  like  Lessing,  Klopstock, 
Herder  and  Goethe  were  gradually  lifting  it  to'such  a  height 
of  glory  as  few  other  languages  have  ever  attained. 

His  rough,  practical  common-sense  as  a  ruler  is  very  well 
illustrated  by  his  remarks  upon  the  documents  sent  for  his 
inspection,  many  of  which  are  still  preserved.  On  the  back  of 
the  'Tetition  from  the  merchant  Simon  of  Stettin,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  purchase  an  estate  for  40,000  thalers,'*  he  wrote: 
''40,000  thalers  invested  in  commerce  will  yield  8  per  cent., 
in  landed  property  only  4  per  cent.;  so  this  man  does  not 
understand  his  own  business."  On  the  "Petition  from  the  city 
of  Frankfort-on-Oder,  against  the  quartering  of  troops  upon 
them,"  he  wrote:  "Why,  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  Do  they 
think  I  can  put  the  regiment  into  my  pocket?  But  the  bar- 
racks  shall  be  rebuilt."    And  flnally,  on  the  "Petition  of  the 
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Chamberlain,  Baron  Müller,  for  leave  to  Visit  tbe  baths  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  wrote:  "What  would  he  do  there?  He  would 
gamble  away  the  little  money  he  has  left,  aud  come  back  like 
a  beggar."  The  expenses  of  Frederick's  own  Court  were  re- 
stricted  to  about  #' 100,000  a  year,  at  a  time  when  nearly 
every  petty  prince  in  Germany  was  spending  from  five  to  tan 
times  that  aum. 

In  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  establishment  of 
entire  religious  liberty,  Prussia  rapidly  became  a  model  which 
put  to  shame  and  disturbed  the  most  of  the  other  German 
States.  Frederick  openly  declared :  **I  mean  that  every  man 
in  my  kingdom  shall  have  the  right  to  be  saved  in  bis  own 
way:"  in  Silesia,  where  the  Protestants  had  been  persecuted 
under  Austria,  the  Gatholics  were  now  free  and  contented. 
This  course  gave  him  a  great  popularity  outside  of  Prussia, 
among  the  common  people,  and  for  the  first  time  in  200 
years,  the  hope  of  better  times  began  to  revive  among  them. 
Frederick  was  as  absolute  a  despot  as  any  of  bis  feliow-rulers 
of  the  day;  but  bis  was  a  despotism  of  intelligence,  justice 
and  conscience,  opposed  to  that  of  ignorance,  bigotry  and 
selfishness. 

Frederick's  rule,  however,  was  not  without  its  serious 
faults.  He  favored  the  education  of  bis  people  less  than  bis 
father,  and  was  almost  equally  indifferent  to  the  encourage- 
ment  of  science.  The  Berlin  Academy  was  neglected,  and 
another  in  which  the  French  language  was  used ,  and  French 
theories  discussed,  took  its  place.  Prussian  students  were  for 
a  while  prohibited  from  visiting  Universities  outside  pf  the 
kingdom.  On  the  other  band,  agriculture  was  favored  in 
every  possible  way:  great  tracts  of  marshy  land,  which  had 
been  uninhabited,  were  transformed  into  fertile  and  popu* 
lous  regions;  canals,  roads  and  bridges  were  built,  and  new 
markets  for  produce  established.  The  cultivation  of  the  potato, 
np  to  that  time  unknown  in  Germany  as  an  article  of  food, 
was  forced  upon  the  uuwilling  farmers.    In  retum  for  all  these 


Gire  some  instances.  What  economy  did  he  practise?  How  did  Prussia 
improre?  What  declaration  of  religions  freedom  did  Frederick  make?  What 
effect  had  this  course  throughout  Germany?  What  -were  Frederiok^s  faults? 
What  Academy  -was  forraed?  How  were  students  treated?  What  material 
improvements  were  made?    What  new  culture  was  Introdaeed? 
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advantages,  tte  people  were  heavily  taxed,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  impoverish  them,  as  in  Sasony  and  Austrio. 
The  army  was  not  only  kept  np,  bnt  loi^ly  increased,  fbr 
Frederick  knew  that  the  peace  wliich  Prusaia  enjoyed  could 
not  last  long. 

The  clouds  of  war  elowly  gatbered  on  the  political  horizon. 
The  peace  of  Enrope  was  broken  by  the  quarrel  between 


England  and  France,  in  1755|  in  regard  to  the  boundarics 
between  Canada  end  the  English  Coloniea.  This  involved 
danger  to  Hannover,  which  was  not  yet  disconnected  from 
England,  and  the  tatter  power  propoeed  to  Haiia  Thereaa  an 
alliance  against  France.  The  minister  of  the  Empress  was  at 
thia  üme  Count  Kaunitz,  who  fully  ahared  her  hatred  of  Fred- 
erick II.,  and  det«nnmeil,  niUi  her,  to  Ilse  this  opportnnity 


t»  tha  pKpIe  teied  t    yrhtB  s 
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to  reoover  Süesia.  She  therefore  refused  £ngland*8  proposition, 
and  wrote  a  flattering  letter  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the 
favorite  of  Louis  XV.,  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  alliance  be- 
tween  Austria  and  France.  Ät  the  same  time  secret  negotia« 
tions  were  carried  on  with  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  who  was  mor- 
tally  offended  with  Frederick  11.,  on  accouut  of  some  dis- 
paraging  remarks  he  had  made  about  her.  Louis  XY.,  nev^er- 
theless,  hesitated  until  Maria  Theresa  promised  to  give  him 
the  Attstrian  (the  former  Spanish)  Netherlands,  in  return  for 
bis  assistance :  then  the  compact  between  the  three  great  mili- 
tary  powers  of  the  Continent  was  concluded,  and  everything 
was  quietly  arranged  for  commencing  the  war  against  Prussia 
in  the  spring  of  1757.  So  sure  were  they  of  success  that  they 
agreed  beforehand  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Prussian  king- 
dorn  should  be  cut  up  and  divided  among  themselves  and  the 
other  States. 

Through  bis  paid  agents  at  the  dififerent  courts,  and 
especially  through  the  Crown  Prince  Peter  of  Russia,  who  was 
one  of  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers,  Frederick  was  well- 
informed  of  these  plans.  He  saw  that  the  coa]ition  was  too 
powerful  to  be  defeated  by  diplomncy :  his  ruin  was  determined 
upon,  and  he  could  only  prevent  it  by  accepting  war  against 
such  ov^erwhelming  odds.  England  was  the  only  great  power 
which  could  assist  him,  and  Austria^s  policy  left  her  no  alt^- 
nativ^e:  she  concluded  an  alliance  with  Prussia  in  January, 
1756,  but  her  assistance,  afterwards,  was  fiirnished  in  the 
shape  of  money  rather  than  troops.  The  small  States  of 
Brunswick,  Hesse-Cassel  and  Saxe-Gotha  were  persuaded  to 
join  Prussia,  but  they  added  very  little  to  Frederick^s  strength, 
because  Bavaria  and  all  the  prindpalities  along  the  Rhine  were 
certain  to  go  with  France,  in  a  general  German  war. 

Knowing  when  the  combined  movement  against  him  was 
to  be  made,  Frederick  boldly  determined  to  anticipate  it. 
Disregarding  the  neutrality  of  Saxony,  he  crossed  its  frontier 


Who  was  Maria  TherMa'i  minlater?  Wbat  did  he  det«nnine?  What  was 
her  conne  towards  France  ?  With  whom  eise  were  negotiations  carried  oa  ? 
What  did  Aastria  promise?  What  was  the  plan?  What  was  agreed  before- 
hand? How  was  Frederick  informed  of  these  plans?  What  was  the  only 
cottrse  left  him?  What  power  was  friendly  to  hün?  What  small  States  joiued 
Prussia?    Which  were  friendly  to  France? 
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on  the  29tb  of  August,  1756,  wiih  an  army  of  70,000  men. 
Ten  days  afterwards  he  entered  Dresden,  besieged  the  Saxon 
army  of  17,000  in  their  fortified  camp  on  the  Elbe,  and 
pushed  a  column  forwards  into  Bohemia.  Maria  Theresa 
coUected  her  forces,  and  sent  an  army  of  nearly  70,000  in  all 
haste  againsifi  him.  Frederick  met  them  with  20,000  men  at 
Lobositz,  oni  the  Ist  of  October,  and  after  hard  fighting  gained 
a  victory  by  the  use  of  the  bayonet.  He  wrote  to  Marshai 
Schwerin :  **Never  have  my  Prussians  performed  such  niiracles 
of  bravery,  since  I  had  the  honor  to  command  them.'*  The 
Saxons  surrend^ed  soon  afterwards,  and  Frederick  went  into 
winter-quarters,  secure  against  any  further  attack  before  the 
spring. 

This  was  a  severe  check  to  the  plans  of  the  allied  powers, 
and  they  made  every  effort  to  retrieve  it.  Sweden  was  induced 
to  join  them,  and  "the  German"' Empire,"  throu^h  its  almost 
lorgotten  Diet,  declared  war  against  Prussia.  AU  together 
raised  an  armed  force  of  430,000  men,  while  Frederick,  with 
the  greatest  exertion,  could  barely  raise  200,000:  England 
sent  him  an  utterly  useless  general,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
but  no  soldiers.  He  dispatched  a  part  of  bis  army  to  meet 
the  Rassians  and  Swedes,  marched  with  the  rest  into  Bohemiai 
and  on  the  6th  of  May  won  a  decided  but  very  bloody  victory 
before  the  walls  of  Pi^ague.  The  old  hero,  Schwerin,  charging 
at  the  head  of  bis  trgops,  was  slain,  and  the  entire  loss  of  the 
Prussians  was  18,000  killed  and  wounded.  But  there  was 
still  a  large  Austrian  army  in  Prague:  the  city  was  besieged 
with  the  utmost  vigor  for  five  weeks,  and  was  on.  the  very 
point  of  surrendering  when  Frederick  heard  that  another 
Austrian  army,  conimanded  by  Dann,  was  marching  to  itg 
rescue. 

He  therenpon  raked  the  siege,  hastened  onwards  and  met 
Dann  at  Kollin,  on  the  Elbe,  on  the  18th  of  June.  He  had 
31,000  men  and  the  Austrians  54,000:  he  prepared  an  ex- 

When,  and  with  what  force,  did  Frederiok  commence  the  war?  What  suo« 
cess  had  he?  How  did  Maria  Theresa  meet  him?  What  battle  foUowed? 
What  was  gained  bj  this  victory?  What  exertions  were  made  by  the  allies? 
What  force  did  they  raise?  What  was  Frederiok's  ?  What  did  England  send  ? 
Where  was  the  flrst  victory?  Wiiat  was  the  Prussian  loss?  What  foUowöd 
the  battle?  What  did  Frederick  do,  after  raising  the  siege?  What  were  th« 
forces  on  both  aides? 
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cellent  plan  of  battle,  then  deviated  from  it,  and  commenced 
the  attack  against  the  advice  of  General  Zieten,  bis  chief  Com- 
mander. His  haste  and  stubbomness  were  well  nigb  proving 
bis  min;  he  tried  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day  by  per- 
sonally  leading  his  soldiers  against  the  Austrian  batteries,  but 
in  vain, — they  were  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  14,000  dead  and 
wounded.  That  evening  Frederick  was  found  alone,  seated 
on  a  log,  drawing  fignres  in  the  sand  with  bis  cane.  He  shed 
tears  on  hearing  of  the  slaughter  of  all  his  best  gnardsmen ; 
then,  after  a  long  silence,  said:  "It  is  a  day  of  sorrow  for  ns, 
my  children,  but  have  patience,  for  all  will  yei  be  well." 

The  defeat  at  EoUin  threw  Frederick's  plana  into  confu- 
sion:  it  was  now  necessary  to  give  np  Bohemia,  and  simply 
act  on  the  defensive,  on  Prussian  soil.  Here  he  was  met  by 
the  news  of  fresh  disasters.  His  other  army  had  been  defeated 
by  a  much  superior  Russian  force,  and  the  nseless  Duke  of 
Cuml)erland  had  surrendered  Hannover  to  the  French.  But 
the  Russians  had  retreated,  after  their  victory,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing,  and  Frederick's  general,  Lehwald,  then  easily  repulsed 
the  Swedes,  who  had  invaded  Pomerania.  By  this  time  a  com- 
bined  French  and  German  army  of  60,000  men,  under  Marshai 
Soubise,  was  approaching  from  the  west,  confident  of  an  easy 
victory  and  comfortable  winter-quarters  in  Berlin.  Frederick 
united  his  scattered  and  diminished  forcers:  they  only  amounted 
to  22,000,  and  great  was  the  amusemeni  of  the  French  when 
they  learned  that  he  meant  to  dispute  their  advance. 

After  some  preliminary  manoeuvering  the  two  armies  ap- 
proached  each  other,  on  the  5th  of  November,  at  Rossbach, 
not  far  from  Naumburg.  When  Marshai  Soubise  saw  the 
Prussian  camp,  he  said  to  his  officers:  "It  is  only  a  break- 
fast  for  US !"  and  ordered  his  forces  to  be  spread  out  so  as  to 
cut  oflf  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  Frederick  was  at  dinner 
when  he  received  the  news  of  the  approaching  attack:  he  im- 
mediately  ordered  General  Seidlitz  to  charge  with  his  cavalry, 


Describe  the  batUe.  How  was  Frederick  found,  and  what  did  he  say? 
What  foUowed  the  defeat  ?  What  otfaer  disasters  occurred?  What  advantage« 
were  gained?  What  French  army  was  advancing?  How  did  Frederick  pre- 
pare  to  meet  it  ?  When  and  where  did  they  meet?  What  did  Marshal  Soubiaa 
say  and  do? 
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broke  up  bis  cnmp  and  marehtilled  his  infantry  in  the  rear  of 
8  ränge  of  low  hjlla  which  concealed  hia  niovementa,  Thö 
French,  suppoaing  that  he  was  retreating,  pressed  forwards 
with  iiiQaJc  and  shouts  of  triumph;  then,  suddeoly,  Seidlitz 
burst  lipon  thera  with  his  8,000  cavalry,  and  immediatuly 
afterwanls  Frederick's  cannon  begaa  to  play  upon  their  ranka 
from  »  commandiDg  position.    They  were  tbrowa  into  con- 


fiiaion  by  tbia  surprise:  Frederick  nnd  hia  brother,  Princa 
Henry,  led  tbe  infantry  againat  them,  and  in  an  bour  and  a 
half  from  the  commencement  of  tbe  battle  they  were  flying 
from  the  0eld  in  the  wildest  panic,  leaving  everything  behind 
them.  Ntne  gcnerals,  320  other  oEGcers  and  7,000  men  were 
made  prisosers,  and  alt  tbe  artillery,  arma  and  stores  cap- 
tured.  The  Prusaian  losa  waa  onty  91  dead  and  274  wounded. 
Tbe  remnant  of  the  French  army  never  halt«d  until  it 
reacbed  tbe  Rhine.  All  danger  firom  the  west  waa  now  at  an 
end,  and  Frederick  bastened  towards  Silesia  wLicb  had  in  the 

QlTt  ■  dHoilpttDD  Ol  Uw  baitl«.    Wbat  «••  tbe  Freneb  laut  the  Pnuilut 
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mean  time  been  occupied  by  a  powerful  Austnan  army  under 
Charles  of  Lorraine.  By  making  ibrced  marches,  in  tbree 
weeks  Frederick  effected  a  junction  near  Breslau  with  bis  re- 
treating  Prussians ,  and  found  himself  ab  the  bead  of  an  army 
of  about  32,000  men.  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Marsbai  Dann 
bad  united  their  forces,  taken  Breslau,  and  opposed  bim  with 
a  body  of  more  than  80,000;  but,  instead  of  awaiting  bis  at- 
tack,  they  moved  forward  to  meet  bim.  Near  tbe  Httle  town 
ofLeutben,  tbe  two  came  togetber.  Frederic  summoned  bis 
generals,  and  addressed  them  in  a  stirring  speecb:  ^'Against 
all  tbe  rules  of  military  science,"  be  said;  ^*I  am  going  to  en- 
gage  an  army  nearly  three  times  greater  than  my  own.  We 
must  beat  tbe  enemy,  or  all  togetber  make  for  ourselves  graves 
before  bis  batteries.  This  I  mean,  and  thus  will  I  act:  re- 
member  tbat  you  aro  Prussians.  If  pne  among  you  fears  to 
share  tbe  last  danger  with  me,  be  may  resign  now,  witbout 
bearing  a  word  of  reproof  from  me." 

Tbe  king's  beroic  courage  was  sbared  by  bis  ofBcers  and 
soldiers.  At  dawn,  on  tbe  ötb  of  December,  tbe  troops  sang 
a  solomn  bymn,  after  wbicb  shouts  of  **It  is  again  tbe  5tb!" 
and  **Kossbacb!"  rang  througb  tbe  army.  Frederick  called 
General  Zieten  to  bim,  and  said:  "I  am  going  to  expose  my- 
seif  more  than  ordinarily,  to-day.  Should  I  fall,  cover  my 
body  with  your  cloak,  and  say  notbing  to  any  one.  Tbe  figbt 
must  go  on  and  tbe  enemy  must  be  beaten."  He  concealed 
tbe  movement  of  bis  infantry  beliind  some  low  hüls,  as  at 
Rossbacb,  and  aurprised  the  left  flank  of  tbe  Austrian  army, 
wbile  bis  cavalry  engaged  its  rigbt  flank.  Both  attacks  were 
80  desperate  tbat  tbe  Austrians  struggled  in  vain  to  recover 
their  ground :  after  several  bours  of  hard  fighting  they  gave 
way,  then  broke  up  and  fled  in  disorder,  losing  more  than 
20,000  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  The  Prussian  loss 
was  about  5,000.  Tbe  cold  winter  night  came  down  on  the 
battle-field,  still  covered  with  wounded  and  dying  and  resound« 
ing  with  cries  of  sufiering.   All  at  once  a  Prussian  grenadier 


Where  dld  Prederick  next  turn?  What  did  he  accomplish  in  three  weeks  ? 
Who  were  opposed  to  him?  What  did  they  do?  What  address  did  Frede- 
riok  make?  What  was  the  spirit  of  the  army?  What  did  Frederick  say  to 
Zieten?    Describe  the  battle.    What  were  the  losses  on  both  sidett 
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began  to  sing  the  hymn:  '*Now  let  all  hearts  thank  God;" 
the  regiment  nearest  him  prescDtly  joined,  theo  the  military 
bands,  and  soon  tbe  entire  army  united  in  the  grand  choral  of 
thanksgiving.  Thus  gloriously  for  Prussia  closed  the  second 
year  of  this  remar^able  war. 

Frederick  immediately  took  Breslau ,  with  its  garrison  of 
17iOOO  Austrians,  and  all  of  Silesia  except  the  fortress  of 
Schweidnitz.  During  the  winter  Maria  Theresa  made  vigorous 
preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the  war,  and  urged  Russia  and 
France  to  make  fresh  exertions.  The  reputation  which  Fred- 
erick had  gained ,  however,  bronght  him  also  some  assistance : 
after  the  victories  of  Rossbach  and  Leuthen,  there  was  so 
much  populär  enthusiasm  for  him  in  England  tdat  the  Govern- 
ment granted  him  a  subsidy  of  4,000,000  thalers  annuälly, 
and  allowed  him  to  appoint  a  Commander  for  the  troops  of 
Hannover  and  the  other  allied  States.  Frederick  selected 
Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  operated  with  so  much 
skill  and  energy  that  by  the  summer  of  1758  he  had  driven 
the  French  from  all  Northern  Germany. 

Frederick,  as  usual,  resumed  bis  work  before  the  Austrians 
were  ready,  took  Schweidnitz,  re-established  bis  rule  over  Si- 
lesia, penetrated  into  Moravia  and  laid  siege  to  Olmütz.  But 
the  Austrian  Marshai  Laudon  cut  off  bis  Communications  with 
Silesia  and  forced  bim  to  retreat  across  the  frontier,  where  he 
establisbed  himself  in  a  fortified  camp  near  Landshut.  The 
Russians  by  this  time  had  conquered  the  whole  of  the  Ducby 
of  Prussia,  invaded  Pomerania,  which  they  plundered  and  laid 
waste,  and  were  approaching  the  river  Oder.  On  receiving 
this  news,  Frederick  lefb  Marsbai  Keith  in  command  of  bis 
camp,  took  wbat  troops  could  be  spared  and  marched  against 
bisthird  enemy,  whom  he  met  on  the  25th  o'f  August,  17Ö8, 
near  the  village  of  Zorndorf^  in  Pomerania.  The  battle  lasted 
from  9  in  the  moming  until  10  at  night:  Frederick  had 
32,000  men,  mostly  new  recruits,  the  Russian  General  Fermor 


What  happened  on  the  battle-fleld  ?  What  snccesBes  foUowed?  How  did 
Maria  Theresa  act?  What  new  aid  came  to  Frederick?  Whom  did  he  ap- 
point ?  How  did  he  begin  the  nezt  campaign  ?  How  was  be  forced  to  retreat? 
What  had  tho  Bnssians  done,  by  this  time?  When  and  where  did  Frederick 
meet  them? 


THE  BATTLB  OF  ZOEKDOEP. 


60,000.    Tbe  Pnisaian  lines  wera  repeatedly  broken,  but  as 
often  restored  by  the  bravery  of  General  Seidlitz ,  who.  BaaOy 


won  the  battle  by  daring  to  disobey  Frederick'a  ordere.  The 
tatter  sent  word  to  bim  that  he  must  anewer  for  hia  disobe- 
dience  with  hia  head,  bnt  Seidlitz  replied:  "Teil  tbe  king  he 

Dem  Boaj  (Ought,  hUI  bow  leag  I    Wtu)  wob  (ba  buHlt,  Bad  Im«  ) 
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may  have  my  head  when  the  battle  is  over,  but  until  tben  I 
must  use  it  in  his  Service.''  When,  late  at  night,  the  Russians 
were  utterly  defeated,  leaving  20,000  dead  upon  the  field — 
for  the  Prussians  gave  them  no  quarter — Frederick  embraced 
Seidlitz,  crying  out:  "I  owe  the  victory  to  you!" 

The  three  great  powers  had  been  successively  repelled,  but 
the  strength  of  Austria  was  not  yet  broken.  Marshai  Daun 
marched  into  Saxony  and  besieged  the  fortified  camp  of  Prince 
Henry,  thus  obliging  Frederick  to  hasten  to  bis  rescue.  The 
latter's  confidence  in  himself  had  been  so  exalted  by  bis  vic- 
tories,  that  he  and  bis  entire  arroy  would  have  been  lost  but 
for  the  prudent  watchfulness  of  Zieten.  All  except  the  latter 
and  bis  hussars  were  quietly  sieeping  at  Hochkirch,  on  the 
night  of  the  1 3th  of  October,  when  the  camp  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked  by  Daun,  in  overwhelming  force.  The  village  was  set 
on  fire,  the  Prussian  batteries  captured,  and  a  terrible  fight 
ensued.  Prince  Francis  of  Brunswick  and  Marshai  Keith  were 
killed  and  Prince  Maurice  of  Dessau  severely  wounded:  the 
Prussians  defended  themselves  heroically,  but  at  9  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th  they  were  compelled  to  retreat,  leav- 
ing all  their  ärtillery  and  camp  equipage  behind  them.  This 
was  the  last  event  of  the  campaign  of  1758,  and  it  was  a  bad 
omen  for  the  foUowing  year, 

Frederick  tried  to  negotiate  for  peace,  but  in  vain.  The 
strength  of  bis  army  was  gone ;  bis  victories  had  been  dearly 
bought  with  the  loss  of  all  bis  best  regiments.  Austria  and 
Russia  reinforced  their  armies  and  planned,*this  time,  to  unite 
in  Silesia,  while  the  French,  who  defeated  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick in  April,  1759,  regained  possession  of  Hannover.  Fred- 
erick was  obliged  to  divido  bis  troops  and  send  an  army 
under  General  Wedell  against  the  Russians,  while  he,  with  a 
very  reduced  force,  attempted  to  check  the  Austrians  in  Sile- 
sia. Wedell  was  defeated,  and  the  junction  of  bis  two  enemies 
could  no  longer  be  prevented;  they  marched  against  bim, 
70,000  streng,  and  took  up  a  position  at  Kunnersdorf,  op- 


What  mesBages  were  exchanged?  What  was  the  end  of  the  battle?  What 
happened  in  Saxony  ?  When  and  where  was  Frederick  surprised  ?  Who  saved 
him¥  Oive  an  acoonnt  of  the  disaster?  What  was  Prederick*s  Situation  f 
What  were  the  plans  of  his  enemies?    How  was  he  forced  to  act? 
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positeFrankfort-on-Oder.  Frederick  had  but48,000nieo,  after 
calling  together  almost  the  entire  military  strength  of  bis 
kingdom,  and  many  of  these  were  raw  recruits  who  had  never 
smelt  powder. 

On  the  12th  of  Angust,  1759,  after  the  good  news  arrived 
that  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  had  defeated  the  French  at  Min- 
den, Frederick  gave  battle.  At  the  end  of  six  hours  the  Bus- 
sian  lefb  wing  gave  way;  then  Frederick,  against  the  advice  of 
Seidlitz,  ordered  a  charge  upon  the  right  wing,  which  occnpied 
a  very  strong  position  and  was  supported  by  the  Austrian  army. 
Seidlitz  twice  refused  to  make  the  charge ;  and  then  when  he 
yielded,  was  strack  down ,  severely  wounded,  afber  bis  cavaky 
had  been  cut  to  pieces.  Frederick  himself  led  the  troops  to 
fresh  slaughter,  but  all  in  vain :  they  feil  in  whole  batallions 
before  the  terrible  artillery  fire,  until  20,000  lay  npon  the 
field.  The  enemy  charged  in  tum,  and  the  Prussian  army  was 
scattered  in  all  directions,  only  about  3,000  accompanying  the 
king  in  bis  retreat.  For  some  days  after  this,  Frederick  was 
in  a  State  of  complete  despair,  listless,  helpless,  unable  to  decide 
or  command  in  anything. 

Prussia  was  only  saved  by  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
Marsbai  Daun  and  the  Kussian  general,  Soltikofif.  The  latter 
refused  to  advance  on  Berlin,  but  feil  back  upon  Silesia  to 
rest  bis  troops:  Daun  marched  into  Saxony,  took  Dresden, 
which  the  Prussians  had  held  up  to  that  time,  and  made 
1 2,000  prisoners.  Thus  ended  this  unfortunate  year.  Prus- 
sia was  in  such  ad  exhausted  condition  that  it  seemed  impos- 
sible  to  raise  more  men  or  more  money,  to  carry  on  the  war. 
Frede  rick  tried  every  means  to  break  the  alliance  of  bis 
enemies,  or  to  acquire  new  allies  for  himself,  even  appealing 
to  Spain  and  Turkey,  but  without  effect.  In  the  spring  of 
1760,  the  armies  of  Austria,  "the  German  Empire,"  Kussia 
and  Sweden  amounted  to  280,000,  to  meet  which  he  was 
barely  able,  by  making  every  sacrifice,  to  raise  90,000.     In 


What  foroe  united  against  him,  and  where?  What  was  his  own  army? 
When,  and  ander  what  circnmstances,  did  he  give  hattle?  What  mistake  did 
Frederiek  make  ?  How  did  the  battle  end?  In  what  condition  was  Frederick 
left?  What  saved  Prussia  from  rain?  What  snoeeBS  had  the  Austriant  in 
Saxony?  What  was  now  the  condition  of  Prutiia?  Whafc  did  Fr«deriok  try 
to  do?    What  were  the  two  armies,  in  1760? 


•  I 
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Hannover  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  Lad  75,000,  opposed  by  a 
French  army  of  115,000. 

Silesia  was  still  the  bona  of  contention,  and  it  was  plan- 
ned  that  the  Austrian  and  Russian  armies  should  unite  there, 
as  before,  while  Frederick  was  equally  determined  to  prevent 
tbeir  junction ,  and  to  hold  the  province  for  himself.  But  he 
first  sent  Prince  Henry  and  General  Fouque  to  Silesia,  while 
he  undertook  to  regain  possession  of  Saxony.  He  bombarded 
Dreden  furiously,  without  success,  and  was  then  called  away 
by  the  news  that  Fouque  with  7,000  men  had  been  defeated 
and  taken  prisoners  near  Landshut.  All  Silesia  was  overrun 
by  the  Austrians,  except  Breslau,  which  was  heroically  defended 
by  a  small  force.  Marshai  Laudon  was  in  command,  and  as 
the  Russians  had  not  yet  arrived ,  he  e£fected  a  junction  with 
Dann,  who  had  followed  Frederick  from  Saxony.  On  the  15th 
of  August,  1760,  they  attacked  him  with  a  combined  force  of 
95,000  men.  Although  he  had  but  35,000,  he  won  such  a 
splendid  victory  that  the  Russian  army  turned  back  on  hear- 
ing  of  it,  and  in  a  short  time  Silesia,  except  the  fortress  of 
Glatz,  was  restored  to  Prussia. 

Nevertheless,  while  Frederick  was  engaged  in  following  up 
bis  victory,  the  Austrians  and  Russians  carae  to  an  understand- 
ing,  and  moved  suddenly  upon  Berlin, — the  Russians  from  the 
Oder,  the  Austrians  and  Saxons  combined  from  Lusatia.  The 
city  defended  itself  for  a  few  days,  but  surrendered  on  the 
9th  of  October:  a  contribution  of  1,700,000  thalers  was  levied 
by  the  conquerors,  the  Saxons  ravaged  the  royal  palace  at 
Charlottenburg,  but  the  Russians  and  Austrians  committed 
few  depredations.  Four  days  afterwards,  the  news  that  Fred- 
erick was  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Berlin  compelled  the 
enemy  to  leave.  "Without  attempting  to  pursue  them,  Frede- 
rick turned  and  marched  back  to  Silesia,  where,  on  the  3d  of 
November,  he  met  the  Austrians,  under  Daun,  at  Torgau.  This 
was  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  Seven  Years'  War:  the 


How  did  they  stand,  in  Hannover?  What  were  the  plana  for  Silesia ?  Wbat 
did  Frederick  first  do?  What  loss  called  him  away?  What  was  the  oondi- 
tiun  of  Silesia?  By  whom,  when,  and  with  what  force,  was  Frederick  at- 
tacked? What  were  the  conseqnences?  What  did  the  Austrians  and  Bussians 
do?  What  happened  in  Berlin  and  Charlottenburg?  What  eompelled  the 
enemy  to  leave?    Where  did  Frederick  next  meet  the  Anstrians? 
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Prussiah  army  was  divided  between  Frederick  and  Zieten,  the 
former  uudertaking  to  storm  the  Austriaa  positioii  in  front 
while  the  latter  attacked  their  flank.  Bat  Frederick,  either 
too  impetuous  or  mistaken  in  the  signals,  moved  too  soon:  a 
terrible  day's  fight  followed,  and  when  night  came  10,000  of 
his  soldiers,  dead  or  woonded ,  lay  upon  the  fleld.  He  sat  all 
night  in  the  village  church,  making  plans  for  the  morrow ; 
then,  in  the  early  dawn,  Zieten  came  and  announced  that  he 
had  been  victorious  on  the  Austrian  flank,  and  they  were  in 
füll  retreat.  After  which,  turning  to  his  soldiers,  Zieten  cried : 
"Boys,  hurrah  for  our  king! — lie  has  won  the  battle!"  The 
men  answered:  "Hurrah  for  Fritz,  our  king,  and  hurrah  for 
Father  Zieten,  too!"  The Prussian  loss  was  13,000,  the  Aus- 
trian 20,000. 

Although  Prussia  had  been  defended  with  such  astonish- 
ing  vigor  and  courage  during  the  year  1 760 ,  the  end  of  the 
campaign  found  her  greatly  weakened.  The  Austrians  held 
Dresden  and  Glatz,  two  important  Strategie  points,  Russia  and 
France  were  far  from  beiug  exhausted,  and  every  attempt  of 
Frederick  to  strengthen  himself  by  alliance — even  with  Turkey 
and  with  Cossack  and  Tartar  chieftains — came  to  nothing.  In 
October,  1760,  George  I.  of  England  died,  there  was.a  change 
of  ministry,  and  the  four  millions  of  thalers  which  Prussia  had 
received  for  three  years  were  cut  off.  The  French,  under 
Marshals  Broglie  and  Soubise,  had  been  bravely  met  by  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick ,  but  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
prevent  them  from  quartering  themselves  for  the  winter  in 
Cassel  and  Göttingen.  Under  these  discouraging  aspects  the 
year  1761  opened. 

The  first  events  were  fortunate.  Prince  Ferdinana  moved 
against  the  French  in  February  and  drove  them  back  neatiy 
to  the  Bhine ;  the  army  of  "the  German  Empire"  was  expelled 
from  Thüringia  by  a  small  detachment  of  Prussians,  and  Prince 
Henry,  Frederick*s  brother,  maintained  himself  in  Saxony 
against  the  much  strenger  Austrian  army  of  Marshai  Dann. 


What  was  his  share  in  the  battle?  What  had  Zieten  done?  How  was  it 
announced?  What  were  the  losses?  Describe  the  Situation,  at  the  end  of 
1760.  What  loss  came  from  England  ?  What  snccesses  had  the  French  achieved? 
What  were  the  first  events  of  1761? 


uew  psdssiab  successes. 


These  anccesaea  left  Frederick  free  fo  oct  with  oll  Ha  remaia- 
ing  forces  agsinet  the  Äoatrions  in  Silesia,  ander  Laudon,  and 
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their  Russian  allies  who  were  marching  through  Poland  to 
unite  with  tbem  a  third  time.  But  their  combined  force  was 
140,000  men,  bis  barely  55,000.  By  the  most  skilful  military 
tactics,  marcbing  rapidly  back  and  fortb,  tbreatening  first  one 
and  tben  the  otber,  he  kept  them  asnnder  until  the  middle  of 
August ,  when  they  effected  a  junction  in  spite  of  bim.  Then 
he  entrenched  himself  so  strongly  in  a  forfciüed  camp  near 
Schweidnitz,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  attack  bim  immediately. 
Marshai  Laudon  and  the  Russian  Commander,  Buturlin,  quar- 
reled,  in  consequence  of  which  a  large  part  of  the  Russian 
army  left,  and  marched  northwards  into  Pomerania.  Then 
Frederick  would  have  given  battle,  but  on  the  Ist  of  October, 
Laudon  took  Schweiduitz  by  storm  and  so  strengthened 
bis  Position  thereby  that  it  would  have  been  useless  to  at- 
tack him. 

Frederick's  prospects  were  darker  than  ever  when  the  year 
1761  came  to  a  close.  On  the  16th  of  December,  the  Swedes 
and  Russians  took  the  important  fortress  of  Colberg,  on  the 
Baltic  coast:  half  Pomerania  was  in  their  hands,  more  than 
half  of  Silesia  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  Prince  Henry  was 
hard  pressed  in  Saxony,  and  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  was 
barely  able  to  hold  back  the  French.  On  all  sides  the  allied 
enemies  were  closing  in  upon  Prussia ,  whose  people  could  no 
longer  furnish  soldiers  or  pay  taxes.  For  more  than  a  year 
the  country  had  been  hanging  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  while 
Frederick's  true  greatness  had  been  illustrated  in  his  unyield- 
ing  courage,  his  unshaken  energy,  his  determination  never  to 
give  up,  he  was  almost  powerless  to  plan  any  further  measures 
of  defence.  With  four  millions  of  people,  he  had  for  six 
years  fought  powers  which  embraced  eighty  millions ;  but  now 
half  his  territory  was  lost  to  him  and  the  other  half  utterly 
exhausted. 

Suddenly,  in  the  darkest  hour,  light  came.    In  January, 
1762,  Frederick's  bitter  enemy,  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of 


Against  whom  was  Frederick  left  to  act  ?  What  were  the  forcee  on  both 
sides?  How,  and  nntil  when,  did  he  keep  the  two  asnnder?  What  did  he 
then  do?  What  next  foUowed?  What  prevented  Frederick  ttom  giving 
battief  Describe  the  Situation,  at  the  end  of  1761.  What  was  Fmssia's  ooo- 
ditionf    How  was  Frederiok  situated?    What  had  he  done,  for  six  years? 
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Russia,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Czar  Peter  HI. ,  who  was 
one  of  his  most  devoted  admirers.  The  ürst  thing  Peter  did 
was  to  send  back  all  the  Prussian  prisoners  of  war;  an  armis- 
tice  was  concluded,  then  a  peace,  and  finally  an  alliance,  by 
which  the  Russian  troops  in  Pomerania  and  Silesia  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Austrian  to  the  Prussian  side.  Sweden  fol- 
lowed  the  example  of  Russia,  and  made  peace,  and  the 
campaign  of  1762  opened  with  renewed  hopes  for  Prussia.  In 
July,  1762,  Peter  III.  was  dethroned  and  murdered,  where- 
upon  his  wido w  and  successor ,  Catharine  IL  broke  off  the  al- 
liance with  Frederick ;  but  she  finally  agreed  to  maintain  peace, 
and  Fredeiick  made  use  of  the  presence  of  the  Russian  troops 
in  his  camp  to  win  a  decided  victory  over  Daun,  on  the  2 Ist 
of  July. 

Austria  was  discouraged  by  this  new  tum  of  afiairs ;  the 
war  was  conducted  with  less  energy  on  the  part  of  her 
generals,  while  the  Prussians  were  everywhere  animated  with  a 
fresh  spirit.  After  a  siege  of  several  months  Frederick  took 
the  fortress  of  Schweidnitz  on  the  9th  of  October;  on  the  29th 
of  the  same  month  Prince  Henry  defeated  the  Austrians  at 
Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  and  on  the  Ist  of  November  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick  drove  the  French  out  of  Cassel.  After  this  Fred- 
erick marched  upon  Dresden ,  while  small  detachments  were 
sent  into  Bohemia  and  Franconia,  where  they  levied  coniribu- 
tions  on  the  cities  and  villages  and  kept  the  country  in  a  state 
of  terror. 

In  the  meantime  negotiations  for  peace  had  been  carried 
on  between  England  and  France.  The  preliminaries  were 
settled  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  3d  of  November,  and,  although 
the  Tory  Ministry  of  George  IL  would  have  willingly  seen 
Prussia  destroyed,  Frederick's  popularity  was  so  great  in  Eng- 
land that  the  Government  was  forced  to  stipulate  that  the 
French  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  Germany.  The 
**German  Empire,"  represented  by  its  superannuated  Diet  at 


What  ehange  sttddenly  occurred  ?  What  were  Feter  III/b  meaanres?  What 
did  Sweden  then  do?  How  was  the  Bossian  alliance  broken  o£F?  What  had 
Frederick  gained,  meanwhile?  How  did  these  changes  affect  the  war?  What 
three  yictories  foUowed?  How  did  Frederick  continue  the  war?  What  nego- 
tiations were  going  on?    What  was  the  ooarse  of  England? 
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Ratisbon,  became  alarmed  at  its  position  and  concluded  an  ar- 
niistice  with  Prussia;  so  that,  before  the  year  closed,  Austria 
was  left  alone  to  carry  on  the  war.  Maria  Theresa's  personal 
batred  of  Frederick ,  which  had  been  the  motive  power  in  the 
combination  against  him ,  had  not  been  gratified  by  bis  ruin : 
she  could  only  purchase  peace  with  him,  after  all  his  losses 
and  dangers,  by  giving  up  Silesia  forever.  It  was  a  bitter  pill 
for  her  to  swallow,  but  there  was  no  alternative;  she  consented, 
with  rage  and  humiliation  in  her  heart.  On  the  15th  of 
February,  1763,  peace  was  signed  at  Hubertsburg,  a  little 
hunting- Castle  near  Leipzig,  and  the  Seven  Years'  War 
was  over. 

Frederick  was  now  called  "the  Great"  throughout  Europe, 
and  Prussia  was  henceforth  ranked  among  the  "Five  Great 
Powers,"  the  others  being  England,  France,  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia.  His  first  duty,  as  after  the  Second  Silesian  War,  was  to 
raise  the  kingdom  from  its  weak  and  wasted  condition.  He 
distributed  among  the  farmers  the  supplies  of  grain  which  had 
been  hoarded  up  for  the  army,  gave  them  as  many  artillery 
and  cavalry  horses  as  could  be  spared,  practised  the  most  rigid 
economy  in  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  and  bestowed  all 
that  could  be  saved  upon  the  regions  which  had  most  suffered. 
The  nobles  derived  the  greatest  advantage  from  this  support, 
for  he  considered  them  the  main  pillar  of  his  State,  and  took 
all  his  officers  from  their  ranks.  In  order  to  be  prepared  for 
any  new  emergency,  he  kept  up  his  army,  and  finally  doubled 
it,  at  a  great  t;ost;  but,  as  he  only  used  one-sixth  of  his  own 
income  and  gave  the  rest  towards  supporting  this  bürden,  the 
people,  although  often  oppressed  by  his  system  of  taxation,  did 
not  openly  complain. 

Frederick  continued  to  be  sole  and  arbitrary  ruler.  He 
was  unwilling  to  grant  any  participation  in  the  Government 
to  the  diflferent  classes  of  the  people,  but  demanded  that  every- 
thing  should  be  trusted  to  his  own  "sense  of  duty."  Since 
the  people  did  honor  and  trust  him, — since  every  day  illus- 


What  did  the  "German  Empire"  do  ?  How  was  Maria  Theresa  situated  ? 
Whon  and  where  was  peace  deolared  ?  What  rank  had  Prussia  ffained  ?  What 
was  Frederick's  first  duty?  By  what  measures  did  he  fnlfil  it?  What  clasa 
did  he  favor?  What  expense  did  he  entail  upon  the  people?  What  was  hia 
Banner  of  goyexning? 
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'trated  his  desire  to  be  just  towards  all ,  and  bis  own  personal 
de votion  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom , — his  policy  was  ac- 
cepted.  He  never  reflected  that  the  spirit  of  complete  Submis- 
sion which  he  was  inculcating  weakened  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  might  prove  to  be  the  ruin  of  Prussia  if  the  royal  power 
should  fall  into  base  or  ignorant  hands.  In  fact,  the  material 
derelopmeni  of  the  country  was  seriously  hindered  by  his  ad- 
miration  of  everyMiing  French.  He  introduced  a  form  of  taxa- 
tion  borrowed  from  France,  appointed  French  officials  who 
oppressed  the  people,  granted  monopolies  to  manufacturers, 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  raw  material,  and  in  other  ways 
damaged  the  interests  of  Prussia,  by  trying  to  force  a  rapid 
growth. 

The  intellectual  development  of  the  country  was  equally 
hindered.  In  1750  Frederick  invited  Voltaire  to  Berlin,  and 
the  famous  French  author  remained  there  nearly  three  years, 
making  many  enemies  by  his  arrogance  and  intolerance  of 
Gcrman  habits,  until  a  bitter  quarrel  broke  out  and  the  two 
parted,  never  to  resume  their  intimacy.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Frederick  had  the  least  consciousness  of  the  swift  and  splendid 
rise  of  German  Literature  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign. 
Although  he  often  declared  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  his 
subjects  should  think  and  speak  as  they  pleased,  provided 
they  öbeyed^  he  maintained  a  strict  censorship  of  the  press, 
and  was  very  impatient  of  all  opinions  which  conflicted  with 
his  own,  Thus,  while  he  possessed  the  clearest  sense  of  justice, 
the  severest  sense  of  duty,  his  policy  was  governed  by  his  own 
personal  tastes  and  prejudices,  and  therefore  could  not  be  uni- 
versally  just.  What  strength  he  possessed  became  a  part  of 
his  government,  but  what  weakness  also. 

One  other  event,  of  a  peaceful  yet  none  the  less  of  a  vio- 
lent  character,  marks  Frederick's  reign.  Within  a  year  after 
the  Peace  of  Hubertsburg  Augustus  III.  of  Poland  died,  and 
Catharine  of  Eussia  persuaded  the  Polish  nobles  to  elect  Prince 
Poniatowsky,  her  favorite,  as  his  successor.  The  latter  granted 


What  made  it  acceptable  to  tho  people?  How  was  he  injaring  Prussia? 
What  did  he  borrow  from  France?  How  eise  damage  the  country?  What 
was  his  intercourso  with  Voltaire?  Of  what  was  he  ignorant?  How  was 
freedom  of  speeoh  aUowed  by  hira?  How  was  hia  policy  weakened?  What 
took  place  iu  Poland,  and  wben? 
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equai  rights  to  the  Protestant  sects,  which  brought  on  a 
civil  war,  as  the  Catholics  were  in  a  majority  in  Poland.  A 
long  series  of  diplomatic  negotiations  followed,  in  which  Prus- 
sia,  Austria,  and  indirectly  France,  were  involved:  the  end 
was,  that  on  the  5th  of  Augnst,  1772,  Frederick  the  Great, 
Catbarine  IL  and  Maria  Theresa  (the  latter  most  unwillingly) 
united  in  taking  possession  of  about  one-third  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  containing  100,000  Square  miles'Sind  4,500,000  in- 
habitants,  and  dividing  it  among  them.  Prussia  received  the 
territory  between  Pomerania  and  the  fonner  Duchy  of  Prus- 
sia, except  only  the  cities  of  Dantzig  and  Thorn ,  with  about 
700,000  inhabitants.  This  was  the  region  lost^to  Germany 
in  1466,  when  the  incapable  Emperor  Frederick  III.  failed  to 
assist  the  German  Order:  its  population  was  still  mostly  Ger- 
man,  and  consequently  scarcely  feit  the  annexation  as  a  wrong, 
yet  this  does  not  change  the  character  of  the  act. 

The  last  years  of  Frederick  the  Great  were  peaceful.  He 
lived  to  see  the  American  Golonies  independent  of  England, 
and  to  send  a  sword  of  honor  to  Washington:  he  lived  when 
Voltaire  and  Maria  Theresa  were  dead ,  preserving  to  the  last 
bis  habits  of  industry  and  constant  supervision  of  all  affairs. 
Like  bis  father,  he  was  fond  of  Walking  or  riding  through  the 
parks  and  streets  of  Berlin  and  Potsdam ,  talking  familiarly 
with  the  people  and  now  and  then  using  bis  cane  upon  an 
idler.  His  Court  was  Spartan  in  its  simplicity,  and  nothing 
prevented  the  people  from  Coming  personally  to  bim  with 
their  complaints.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  streets  of  Pots- 
dam, he  met  a  Company  of  scbool-boys,  and  rougbly  ad- 
dresaed  them  with :  "  Boys,  wbat  are  you  doing  here  f  Be 
off  to  your  school  1 "  One  of  the  boldest  answered :  "  Oh, 
you  are  king,  are  you,  and  don't  know  that  there  is  no 
school  to-day  I "  Frederick  laughed  beartily,  dropped  bis  up- 
lifted  cane,  and  gave  the  urchins  a  piece  of  money  that  they 
might  better  enjoy  their  holiday.  The  wind-mill  at  Potsdam, 
wliich  stood  on  some  ground  he  wanted  for  his  park,  but 
could  not  get  because  the  railler  would  not  seil  and  defied  bim 


What  bronght  on  a  civil  war?  Who  became  involved  In  the  qnarrel  ?  How  mnoli 
of  Poland  was  divlded,  and  when  ?  What  was  Prassia^s  share  ?  What  had  the  region 
formerly  been  ?    What  of  Prederick's  last  years  ?    What  were  his  habits  ? 
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to  taka  it  arbitrarÜy,  Stands  to  this  day,  aa  a  token  of  bia  re- 
spect  for  the  rights  of  a  poor  man. 

When  Frederick  died,  on  tho  17th  of  August,  1786,  at 
the  age  of  74,  he  left  a  kingdom  of  6,000,000  inhabitante,  au 
army  of  200,000  men,  and  a  sum  of  72,000  milliona  of 
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thalers  in  the  treasury.  But,  what  was  of  far  more  consequence 
to  Germany,  he  left  behind  him  an  example  of  patriotism ,  of 
Order,  economy  and  personal  duty,  which  was  already  fol- 
lowed  by  other  German  princes,  and  an  example  of  resistance 
to  foreign  interference  which  restored  the  pride  and  revived 
the  hopes  of  the  German  people. 
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In  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  Frederick  the  Great  had 
an  enemy  whom  he  was  bound  to  respect.  Since  the  death  of 
MaximiHan  IL,  in  1576,  Austria  had  no  male  ruler  so  pru- 
dent,  just  and  energetic  as  this  woman.  One  of  her  first  acts 
was  to  imitate  the  military  Organization  of  Prussia :  then  she 
endeavored  to  restore  the  finances  of  the  country,  which  had 
been  sadly  shattered  by  the  luxury  of  her  predecessors.  Her 
Position  during  the  two  Silesian  Wars  and  the  Seven  Years' 
War  was  almost  the  same  as  that  of  her  Opponent:  she  fought 
to  recover  territory,  part  of  which  had  been  ceded  to  Austria 
and  part  of  which  she  had  held  by  virtue  of  unsettled  claims. 
The  only  difference  was  that  the  very  existence  of  Austria  did 
not  depend  on  the  result,  as  was  the  case  with  Prussia. 

Maria  Theresa,  like  all  the  Hapsburgs  after  Ferdinand  I., 


What  did  he  leave  behind?    Wherein  had  he  become  an  example? 

What  was  Maria  Thercsa's  character  as  a  ruler?  What  were  her  first  acta? 
What  was  her  position  during  the  wars  with  Prussia?  What  was  the  only 
difiTerence  ? 
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had  grown  np  nnder  tlie  influence  of  the  Jesnita,  and  her  ideas 
of  Justice  were  limited  by  her  religious  bigotry.  In  other  re- 
spects  ehe  was  wtse  and  liberal:  she  eflected  a  coinplete  re- 
organiEation  of  the  govemment,  establiäbing  special  depaii- 
ments  of  justice,  industry  and  commerce,  Bhe  sougbt  to  develnp 
s  of  the  couutry,  abolished  torture,  iotrodnced  a 


new  cHminal  code, — io  short,  she  neglectcd  scarcely  anj  im- 
portant  interests  of  the  people,  except  tbeir  education  and 
their  religious  freedom.  Nevertheless,  ahe  was  always  jealoua 
of  the  assumptions  of  Rome,  and  prevented,  aa  far  as  aha  wag 
able,  tbe  imuediate  depeudence  of  the  Catholic  clergy  upoa 
the  Pope. 

In  1765,  her  busband,  Franda  1.  (of  Lorraine  and  Tom- 
caoy)  suddeoly  died,  and  was  aucceeded,  aa  German  Emperor, 
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by  her  eldest  son ,  Joseph  IL ,  who  was  then  24  years  of  age. 
He  was  an  earnest,  noble-Learted ,  aspiring  man,  who  had  al- 
readj  taken  bis  mother'a  enemy,  Frederick  the  Great,  as  bis 
model  for  a  ruler.  Maria  Tberesa,  tberefore,  kept  tbe  Govern- 
ment of  tbe  Austrian  Empire  in  ber  own  bands,  and  tbe  title 
of  *'Eraperor"  was  not  mucb  more  tban  an  empty  dignity  wbile 
sbe  lived.  In  August,  1769,  Josepb  bad  an  interview  witb 
Frederick  at  Neisse ,  in  Silesia ,  at  wbicb  tbe  Polisb  question 
was  discussed.  Tbe  latter  retumed  tbe  visit,  at  Neustadt  in 
Moravia,  tbe  following  year,  and  tbe  terms  of  tbe  partition  of 
Poland  appear  to  bave  been  tben  agreed  upon  between  tbem. 
Nevertbeless,  after  tbe  treaty  bad  been  formally  drawn  up 
and  laid  before  Maria  Tberesa  for  ber  signature,  sbe  added 
tbese  words :  "Long  aUer  I  am  dead ,  tbe  effects  of  tbis  vioja- 
tion  of  all  wbicb  bas  bitberto  been  considered  rigbt  and  boly 
will  be  made  manifest.*'  Josepb,  witb  all  bis  liberal  ideas,  bad 
no  sacb  scruples  of  conscience.  He'  was  easily  controUed  by 
Frederick  tbe  Great,  wbo,  notwitbstanding,  never  entirely 
trusted  bim. 

In  1777  a  new  trouble  arose,  wbicb  for  two  years  beld 
Germany  on  tbe  brink  of  internal  war.  Tbe  Elector  Max  Jo- 
sepb of  Bavaria,  tbe  last  of  tbe  bouse  of  Wittelsbacb  in  a 
direct  line,  died  witbout  leaving  brotber  or  son,  and  tbe  next 
beir  was  the  Elector  Kail  Theodore  of  tbe  Palatinate.  Tbe 
latter  was  persuaded  by  Josepb  IL  to  give  up  about  half  of 
Bavaria  to  Austria,  and  Austrian  troops  immediately  took  pos- 
Session  of  tbe  territory.  Tbis  proceeding  created  great  alarm 
amöng  tbe  German  princes,  wbo  looked  upon  it.as  tbe  begin- 
ning  of  an  attempt  to  extend  tbe  Austrian  sway  over  all  tbe 
otber  States.  Another  beir  to  Bavaria ,  Duke  Karl  of  Zwei- 
brücken (a  little  principality  on  tbe  French  frontier),  was 
brought  forward  and  presented  by  Frederick  tbe  Great,  who, 
in  Order  to  support  bim,  sent  two  armies  into  tbe  field. 


When  did  Francis  I.  die?  Who  sncceeded?  What  was  Joseph^s  character? 
What  did  Maria  Theresa  retain?  What  interriews  took  place  between  Jo- 
seph Tl.  and  Frederick  the  Great?  How  did  Maria  Theresa  regard  the  Far. 
tition  of  Poland?  Who  controUed  Joseph  II.?  When  did  a  new  trouble 
come?  Who  died,  and  who  was  the  next  heir?  What  was  Joseph  II.*s  course ? 
HoW  was  this  proceeding  regarded?  What  other  heix  was  produced,  and  by 
ivhom  supported? 
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Saxony  and  some  of  the  smaller  States  took  the  same  side; 
even  Maria  Theresa  desired  peace,  bat  Joseph  IL  persisted  iu 
his  plana  until  both  France  and  Russia  intervened.  The  mat- 
ter was  finally  settled  in  May,  1779,  by  giving  Bavaiia  to  tho 
Elector  Karl  Theodore,  and  annexing  a  strip  of  territory  along 
the  river  Inn,  containing  about  900  Square  miles  and  139,000 
inhabitants,  to  Austria. 

Maria  Theresa  had  long  been  ill  of  an  incurable  dropsy, 
and  on  the  29th  of  November,  1780,  she  died,  in  the  64th 
year  of  her  age.  A  few  days  before  her  death  she  had  herseif 
lowered  by  ropes  and  puUeys  into  the  vault  where  the  coffin 
of  Francis  L  reposed.  On  being  drawn  up  again,  one  of  the 
ropes  parted,  wherenpon  she  exclaimed:  ^^He  wishes  to  keep 
me  with  him,  and  I  shall  soon  comel"  She  wrote  in  her 
prayer-book  that  in  regard  to  matters  of  justice,  the  Church, 
the  education  of  her  children,  and  her  obligations  towards  the 
difierent  Orders  of  her  people ,  she  found  little  cause  for  self- 
reproach;  but  that  she  had  been  a  sinner  in  making  war  from 
motives  of  pride,  envy  and  anger,  and  in  her  speech  had  shown 
too  little  charity  for  others.  She  left  Austria  in  a  condition 
of  Order  and  material  prosperity  such  as  the  country  had  not 
known  for  centuries. 

When  Frederick  the  Great  heard  öf  her  death,  he  said  to 
one  of  his  ministers :  "Maria  Theresa  is  dead ;  now  there  will 
be  a  new  order  of  thingsl"  He  evidently  believed  that  Jo- 
seph IL  would  set  about  indulging  his  restless  ambition  for 
conquest.  But  the  latter  kept  the  peace,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  interests  of  Austria,  establishing,  indeed,  a  new  and 
most  astonishing  order  of  things,  but  of  a  totally  difierent  na- 
ture  from  what  Frederick  had  expected.  Joseph  II.  was  fiUed 
with  the  new  ideas  of  human  rights  which  already  agitated 
Europe.  The  short  but  illustrious  history  of  the  Corsican  Re- 
public,  the  foundation  of  the  new  nation  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  works  of  French  authors  advocating  demo- 


Wfaat  interference  followed?  How  and  when  was  the  matter  finally  settled? 
When  did  Maria  Theresa  die?  What  happened,  Jast  before  her  death ?  What 
did  she  write  in  her  prayer-book?  How  did  she  leare  Austria?  What  did 
Frederick  the  Great  say,  and  believe?  How  did  Joseph  IL  act?  What  ideos 
poBsessed  him? 
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cracy  in  society  and  politics,  were  beginning  to  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  in  Germany,  not  so  much  among  the  people 
as  among  the  highly  educated  classes.  Thus  at  the  very 
moment  when  Frederick  and  Maria  Theresa  were  exercising 
the  most  absolute  form  of  despotism,  and  the  smaller  ralers 
were  doing  their  best  to  imitate  them,  the  most  radical  theories 
of  republicanism  were  beginning  to  be  openly  discussed,  and 
the  great  Revolution  which  they  occasioned  was  only  a  few 
years  offl 

Joseph  11.  was  scarcely  less  despotic  in  his  habits  of  govern- 
ment  than  Frederick  the  Great,  and  he  used  his  power  to  force 
new  liberties  upon  a  people  who  were  not  intelligent  enough 
to  understand  them.  He  Stands  almost  alone  among  monarchs, 
as  an  example  of  a  Revolutionist  upon  the  throne,  not  only 
granting  far  more  than  was  ever  demanded  of  his  predeces- 
sors,  but  compelling  his  people  to  accept  rights  which  they 
hardly  knew  how  to  use.  He  determined  to  transform  Aus- 
tria,  by  a  few  bold  measures,  into  a  State  which  should  em- 
body  all  the  progressive  ideas  of  the  day,  and  be  a  model  for 
the  World.  The  plan  was  high  and  noble,  but  he  failed  be- 
cause  he  did  not  perceive  that  the  condition  of  a  people  can- 
not  be  so  totally  changed,  without  a  wise  and  gradual  pre- 
paration  for  it. 

He  began  by  reforming  the  entire  civil  service  of  Austria ; 
but,  as  he  took  the  reform  into  his  own  hands  and  had  little 
practical  knowledge  of  the  position  and  duties  of  the  officials, 
many  of  the  changes  operated  injuriously.  In  regard  to  taxa* 
tion,  industry  and  commerce,  he  foUowed  the  theories  of 
French  writers,  which,  in  many  respects,  did  not  apply  to  the 
State  of  things  in  Austria.  He  abolished  the  penalty  of  death^ 
put  an  end  to  serfdom  among  the  peasantry,  cnt  down  the 
Privileges  of  the  nobles ,  and  tried ,  for  a  short  time ,  the  ex- 
periment  of  a  free  press.  His  boldest  measure  was  in  regard 
to  the  Church,  which  he  endeavored  to  make  wholly  indepen- 


What  eyent»  and  works  were  inflaencing  Germany?  What  two  extremes 
'were  rising  against  caoh  other?  What  was  Joseph  II.  as  a  mler,  and  how 
did  he  nse  his  power?  How  does  he  stand,  among  monarchs?  How  did  he 
treat  the  people?  What  was  his  plan?  Wby  did  he  fail?  How  did  he  begin 
the  reform?  What  theories  did  he  follow?  What  were  some  of  his  fimt 
measuresf 
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dflut  of  Rome.  He  openly  declared  that  the  priests  were  "the 
inost  dangeroQg  and  most  uaelesa  class  in  every  coantry;"  he 
suppressed  700  monasteriea  and  turned  tLem  into  Bchoola  or 
asjlums,  grauted  the  Protestaats  freedom  of  worsbip  and  all 
rights  eiy'ojed  by  Catholica,  and  continued  his  work  in  so 
Bweeping  a  manner  tbat  the  Pope,  Piua  YI.,  hastened  to  Vienna 
in  1782,  in  the  greateet  alarm,  hoping  to  restore  the  inllnence 
of  the  Church,    Joseph  II.  received  him  with  externa]  politn- 


neSB ,  bat  had  him  oarefuUy  watched  and  allowed  no  one  to 
visit  him  without  his  own  espresa  permiasion.  After  a  stay 
of  four  weeks  during  whicb  he  did  not  obtain  a  single  cooce»' 
aion  of  any  importance,  the  Pope  retumed  to  Home. 

Not  content  with  wbat  be  bad  accompliabed ,  Joseph  nov 
went  further.  He  gave  equal  rights  to  Jewa  and  membera  of 
the  Oreek  Cburch,  ordered  German  hymna  to  be  sung  in  the 
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Catholic  Ghnrclies  and  the  German  Bible  to  be  read,  and  pro- 
bibited  pilgrimages  and  religious  processions.  These  measures 
gave  tbe  priesthood  the  means  of  alarming  the  ignorant 
people,  who  were  easily  persuaded  that  the  Emperor  intended 
to  aboHsh  the  Christian  religion.  Thej  became  suspicions  and 
hostile  towards  the  one  man  who  was  defying  the  Church  and 
the  nobles  in  bis  efforts  to  help  them.  Only  the  few  who  came 
into  direct  contact  with  bim  were  able  to  appreciate  his  sin-« 
cerity  and  goodness.  He  was  fond  of  going  aboat  alone, 
dressed  so  simply  that  few  recognized  bim,  and  almost  as  many 
stories  of  his  intercourse  with  the  lower  classes  are  told  of  bim 
in  Austria  as  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  Prussia.  On  one  oc- 
caslon  he  attended  a  poor  sick  woman  whose  daughter  took 
bim  for  a  pbysician :  on  another  he  took  the  plow  from  the 
bands  of  a  peasant,  and  plowed  a  few  furrows  around  the  field. 
If  his  reign  bad  been  longer,  the  Austrian  people  would  have 
learned  to  trust  bim,  and  many  of  his  reforms  might  have  be- 
come  permanent;  but  be  was  better  understood  and  loved 
after  his  death  than  during  his  life. 

One  circumstance  must  be  mentioned,  in  explanation  of 
the  sudden  and  sweeping  character  of  Joseph  II /s  nieasures 
towards  the  Church.  The  Jesuits,  by  their  intrigues  and  the 
demoralizing  influence  which  they  exercised,  bad  made  them- 
selves  hated  in  all  Catholic  countries,  and  were  only  tolerated 
in  Bavaria  and  Austria.  France ,  Spain,  Naples  and  Portugal, 
one  after  the  other,  banished  tbe  Order,  and  Pope  Clement  XIV. 
was  finally  induced,  in  1773,  to  dissolve  its  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Eome.  The  Jesuits  were  then  compelled  to 
leave  Austria,  and  for  a  time  they  found  refuge  only  in  Russia 
and  Prussia,  where,  througb  a  most  mistaken  policy,  they 
were  employed  by  the  governments  as  teachers.  Their  expul- 
sion  was  the  sign  of  a  new  life  for  the  scbools  and  univer- 
sities,  which  were  released  from  their  paralyzing  sway,  and 


What  farther  changes  did  Joseph  II.  introdnce?  What  did  the  priesthood 
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Joseph  IL  evidently  supposed  that  the  Church  of  Rome  itself 
had  made  a  step  in  advance.  The  Archbishop  of  Mayence, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Treves  were  noted  liberals ;  the  latter  even 
favored  a  reformation  of  the  Catholic  Church ,  and  the  Em- 
peror  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  reccive  at  least  a 
moral  support  throughout  Germany.  He  neither  perceived  the 
thorough  demoralization  which  two  centuries  of  Jesuit  rule 
had  produced  in  Austria,  nor  the  settled  determination  of  the 
Papal  power  to  restore  the  Order  as  soon  as  circumstances 
would  permit. 

Joseph  II.'s  last  years  were  disastrous  to  all  his  plans.  In 
Flanders,  which  was  still  a  dependency  of  Austria,  the  priests 
incited  the  people  to  revolt;  in  Hungary  the  nobles  were  bit- 
terly  hostile  to  him,  on  account  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom, 
and  an  alliance  with  Catharine  II.  of  Eussia  against  Turkey, 
into  which  he  entered  in  1788, — chiefly,  it  seems,  in  the  hope 
of  achieving  niilitary  renown — was  in  every  way  unfortunate. 
At  the  head  of  an  army  of  200,000  men ,  he  marched  against 
Beigrade,  but  was  repelled  by  the  Turks,  and  finally  returned 
to  Vienna  with  the  seeds  of  a  fatal  fever  in  his  frame.  Russia 
made  peace  with  Turkey  before  the  fortunes  of  war  could  be 
retrieved ;  Flanders  declared  itself  independent  of  Austria,  and 
a  revolution  in  Hungary  was  only  prevented  by  his  taking  back 
most  of  the  decrees  which  had  been  issucd  for  the  emancipa- 
tion  of  the  people.  Disappointed  and  hopeless,  Joseph  H.  suc- 
cumbed  to  the  fever  which  hung  upon  him:  he  died  on  the 
20th  of  February,  1790,  only  49  years  of  age.  He  ordered 
these  words  to  be  engraved  upon  his  tomb-stone:  "Here  lies 
a  prince,  whose  intentions  were  pure,  but  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune  to  See  all  his  plans  shattered !"  History  has  done  justice 
to  his  character,  and  the  people  whom  he  tried  to  help  learned 
to  appreciate  liis  efforts  wheu  it  was  too  late. 

The  condition  of  Germany,  from  the  end  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  to  the  cloae  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  shows  a  re- 
markable  progress ,  when  we  contrast  it  with  the  first  half  of 
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the  Century.  The  stern,  heroic  character  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  the  streng,  humane  aspirations  of  Joseph  IL,  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  democratic  ideas  all  over  the  world,  afifected 
at  last  many  of  the  smaller  German  States.  Their  Imitation 
of  the  pomp  and  state  of  Louis  XIV. ,  which  they  had  prac- 
tised  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  came  to  an  end;  the  princes 
were  now  possessed  with  the  idea  of  "an  enlightened  despo- 
tism" — that  is,  while  retaining  their  absolute  power,  they  en- 
deavored  to  exercise  it  for  the  good  of  the  people.  There  were 
Bome  dark  exceptions  to  this  general  change  for  the  better. 
The  rulers  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  Würtemberg,  for  example,  sold 
whole  regiments  of  their  subjects  to  England,  to  be  used 
against  the  American  Colonies  in  the  War  of  Independence. 
Although  many  of  these  soldiers  remained  in  the  United  States, 
and  encouraged,  by  their  satisfaction  with  their  new  homes, 
the  later  German  emigration  to  America,  the  princes  who 
sold  them  covered  their  own  memories  with  infamy,  and  de- 
servedly  so. 

There  was  a  remarkable  movement,  about  the  same  time, 
among  the  Catholic  Archbishops,  who  were  also  temporal 
rulers,  in  Germany.  The  dominions  of  these  priestly  princes, 
especially  along  the  Rhine,  showed  what  had  been  the  charac- 
ter of  such  a  form  of  government.  There  were  about  1000  in- 
habitants,  50  of  whom  were  priests  and  260  beggars,  to  every 
22  Square  miles!  The  difference  between  the  condition  of  their 
States  and  that  of  the  Protestant  territories  adjoining  them 
was  much  more  strongly  marked  than  it  now  is  between  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Cantons  of  Switzerland.  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  chief  Catholic  Archbishops  were  at  this  time 
men  of  intelligence  and  humane  aspirations,  who  did  their  best 
to  remedy  the  scandalous  misrule  of  their  predecessors.  In 
the  year  1786,  the  Archbishops  of  Mayence,  Treves,  Cologne 
and  Salzburg  came  together  at  Ems,  and  agreed  upon  a  plan 
of  founding  a  national  German-Catholic  Church ,  indepeudent 


What  was  the  condition  of  Germany?  What  influences  affected  the  smaller 
German  States?  What  did  they  give  up ?  What  idea  adopt  ?  What  ezceptions 
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of  Rome.  The  priests ,  in  their  incredible  ignorance  and  big-* 
otry,  opposed  the  movement,  andeven  Joseph  II. ,  who  had 
planned  the  very  same  thing  for  Austria ,  most  inconsistently 
refused  to  favor  it.  The  plan,  therefore,  failed;  bat  the  mem- 
ory  of  it  Stands  to  shame  a  large  body  of  the  German  Cath- 
olics  of  1873,  who  are  doing  their  best  to  restore  the  daya 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Canossa. 

It  must  be  admitted,  as  an  apology  for  the  theory  of  **an 
enlightened  despotism,"  that  there  was  no  representative  go- 
vernmeut  in  Europe  at  the  time,  where  there  was  greater 
justice  and  order  than  in  Prussia  or  in  Austria  ander  Joseph  II. 
The  German  Empire  had  become  a  mere  mockery;  its  per- 
petaal  Diet  at  Ratisbon  was  little  more  than  a  farce.  Poland, 
Holland  and  Sweden,  where  there  was  a  Legislative  Assembly, 
were  in  a  most  unfortanate  condition:  theSwiss  Republic  was 
far  from  being  republican,  and  even  England,  under  George  HL, 
did  not  present  a  fortunate  model  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment.  The  United  States  of  America  were  too  far  oflf  anf  too 
little  known,  to  exercise  mach  influence.  Some  of  the  smaller 
German  States,  which  were  despotisms  in  the  hands  of  wise 
and  humane  rulers,  thus  played  a  most  benificent  part  in  pro- 
tecting,  instructing  and  elevating  the  people. 

Baden,  Brunswick,  Anhalt-Dessau,  Holstein,  Saxe-Gotha, 
and  especially  Saxe- Weimar,  became  cradles  of  science  and 
literature.  Karl  Augustus,  of  the  last-named  State,  called 
Herder,  Wieland,  Goethe,  Schiller  and  other  illustrious  authors 
to  his  court,  and  created  such  a  distinguished  circle  in  letters 
and  the  arts  that  Weimar  was  named  "the  German  Athens." 
The  works  of  these  great  men ,  which  had  been  preceded  by 
those  of  Lessing  and  Klopstock,  gave  an  immense  impetus  to 
the  intellectual  development  of  Germany.  It  was  the  first  great 
advance  made  by  the  people  since  the  days  of  Luther,  and  its 
effect  extended  gradually  to  the  courts  of  less  intelligent  and 
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huraane  princes.  Even  the  profligate  Duke  Karl  Eugene  of 
Würtemberg  reformed  in  a  measure,  established  the  KarPs- 
School  where  Schiller  was  educated,  and  tried,  so  far  as  he 
knew  how,  to  govern  justly.  Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony 
refrained  from  imitating  bis  dissolute  and  tyrannical  ancestors, 
and  bis  land  began  to  recover  from  its  long  sufferings.  As 
for  the  scores  of  petty  States,  which  contained — as  was  iron- 
ically  said — "twelve  subjects  and  one  Jew,"  and  were  not 
mach  larger  tban  an  average  Illinois  farm ,  they  were  mostly 
despotic  and  ridiculoas;  bat  they  were  too  weak  to  impede  tho 
general  marcb  of  progress. 

Among  the  greater  States,  only  Bavaria  remained  in  the 
backgroand.  Although  teroporarily  deprived  of  bis  beloved 
Jesuits,  the  Elector  held  fast  to  all  the  prejudices  they  had  in- 
culcated,  and  kept  bis  people  in  ignorance.  To  tbis  day  they 
remain  bebind  all  tbeir  German  brethren,  even  in  Austria, 
in  intelligence  and  enterprise. 


What  inflaenee  did  the  great  anthora  exereite?  What  change  took  plac« 
in  WArtemberg?  In  Saxony?  What  were  the  petty  States?  Which  State  ro- 
mained  in  the  backgroand?    What  was  the  Eleotor's  courae? 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

FSOM  THB  DEATH  OF  JOSEPH  II.  TO  THE  ENO  OF  THE  6EBMAN 

BMPIEB.  —  (1790—1806.) 

The  Crisis  in  Enxope.—- Frederick  William  II.  in  PniMia.— Leopold  II.  in 
Aaatria. — Hie  Short  Beign. — Francis  II.  Succeeds.— French  Claims  in  Al- 
satia. — War  Beclared  against  Austria.— The  Frussian  and  Austrian  In- 
vasion of  France.— Yalmy  and  Jemappes.— Th>  Fibst  GoaIiITioh.— Cam- 
paign  of  1793. — Freneh  Successes. — Hesitation  of  Prnssia. — The  Treaty  of 
Basel.' Catharine  II.*s  Designs.— Second  Partition  of  Poland.— Koseiusko's 
Pefeat. — Suwarrow  Takes  Warsaw. — End  of  Poland. — Freuch  Inrasion  of 
Qermany.— Saocess  of  the  Bepablic— Bonaparte  in  Italy.— Campaign  of 
1796.— Austrian  Successes. — Bonaparte  Yictorious. — Feaee  of  Campo  For* 
mio.— New  Demands  of  France. — Thb  Skcckd  CoALiTioir.  — Suwarrow  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland. — Bonaparte  First  Gonsul. — Yictories  at  Marcngo 
and  Hohenlinden.— Peace  of  Luneville.— The  German  States  Beconstrueted. 
—  Gharaoter  of  the  Political  Changes.— Supremacy  of  France.— Hannover 
Invaded.— Bonaparte  Emperor.— Thb  Tbibd  Goalitiok.— Freneh  March  to 
Vienna.— Austerlitz.— Treaty  of  Presburg.— End  of  the  '*Holy  Boman 
Empire.** 

The  mantles  of  both  Frederick  the  Great  and  Joseph  II. 
feil  upon  incompetent  successors,  at  a  time  when  all  £urope 
was  agitated  by  the  beginning  of  the  Freneh  Revolution,  and 
when,  therefore,  the  greatest  political  wisdom  was  required 
of  the  rulers  of  Germany.  It  was  a  crisis ,  the  like  of  which 
never  before  oecurred  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  probably 
never  will  occur  again;  for,  at  the  time  when  it  came,  the 
people  enjoyed  fewer  rights  than  they  had  possessed  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  monarchs  exercised  more  power 
than  they  had  claimed  for  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years  be- 
fore, while  general  intelligence  and  the  knowledge  of  human 
rights  were  increasing  everywhere.  The  fabrics  of  society  and 
govemment  were  ages  behind  the  demands  of  the  time:  a 
change  was  inevitable,  and  because  no  preparation  had  been 
made,  it  came  through  violence. 

Frederick  the  Great  was  succeeded  by  bis  nephew,  Fred- 
erick William  II.,  whom ,  with  an  accountable  neglect,  he  had 


How  was  Enrope  agitated,  at  the  death  of  Joseph  II.  f    What  was  the  po- 
litical Situation?    Why  was  the  change  a  Tiolent  one? 
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not  instructed  in  tbe  duties  of  government.  The  latter,  never- 
theless,  began  witli  changes  which  gave  him  a  great  popularity. 
He  abolisbed  tbe  Frencb  system  of  collecting  duties,  tbe  mo- 
nopolies  wbicb  were  burdensome  to  tbe  people,  and  ligbtened 
tbe  weight  of  tbeir  taxes.  But,  by  unnecessary  interference 
in  tbe  affairs  of  Holland  (because  bis  sister  was  tbe  wife  of 
William  V.  of  Orange),  be  spent  all  tbe  surplus  wbicb  Fred- 
erick bad  left  in  tbe  Prussian  treasury;  be  was  weak,  disso- 
lute  and  fickle  in  bis  cbaracter;  be  introduced  tbe  most  rigid 
measures  in  regard  to  tbe  press  and  religious  worsbip,  and 
soon  taugbt  tbe  people  tbe  difference  between  a  bigoted  and 
narrow-minded  and  an  intelligent  and  conscientious  king. 

Josepb  n.  was  Bucceeded  by  bis  brotber,  Leopold  IL,  wbo 
for  25  yeai*s  bad  been  Grand- Duke  of  Tuscany,  wbere  be  had 
goverued  witb  great  mildness  and  prüden ce.  His  policy  had 
been  somewbat  similar  to  that  of  Joseph  IL,  but  cbaracterized 
by  greater  caution  and  moderation.  Wben  be  took  tbe  crown 
of  Austria,  and  immediately  afterwards  that  of  tbe  German 
Empire,  be  materially  cbanged  bis  plan  of  government.  He 
was  not  rigidly  oppressive,  but  be  checked  tbe  evidences  of  a 
freer  development  among  tbe  people,  wbicb  Joseph  H.  bad 
fostered.  He  limited,  at  onee,  tbe  pretensions  of  Austria, 
cultivated  friendly  relations  witb  Prussia,  wbicb  was  then 
inclined  to  support  tbe  Austrian  Netberlands  in  tbeir  revolt, 
and  took  steps  to  conclude  peace  witb  Turkey.  He  succeeded, 
also,  in  reconciling  tbe  Hungarians  to  tbe  Hapsburg  rule,  and 
might,  possibly,  have  given  a  fortunate  turn  to  tbe  destinies 
of  Austria,  if  be  had  lived  long  enougb.  But  he  died  on  tbe 
Ist  of  March,  1792,  after  a  reign  of  exactly  two  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  bis  son,  Francis  IL,  wbo  was  eiected  Emperor 
of  Germany  on  the  5th  of  July,  in  Frankfort. 

By  tbis  time  tbe  great  changes  wbicb  bad  taken  place  in 
France  began  to  agitate  all  Europe.    The  French  National 
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Assembly  very  aoon  disregarded  the  proviaions  of  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  (in  1648),  wlndi  had  oaiy  ceded  the  posaessiona 
of  Auslria  in  Alsatia  to  Franco,  allowing  varioos  towns  and 
districts  on  the  West 
bank  of  the  Upper 
Khine  to  be  held  by 
German  Princea.  Tlie 
eotire  authority  orer 
theae  scattered  poaaea- 
aiona  waa  now  claimed 
by  France,  and  neither 
Pruasin,  under  Frede- 
rick William  II.,  nor 
Auatria  under  Leo- 
pold IL  resisted  tbe 
act  otherwiae  than  by 
a  proteat  wbich  had 
no  efiect.  ÄUhongh 
the  French  qneen, 
Marie  Antoinette,  was 
Leopold  Il.'s  eister,hi3 
poiicywaa  to  preserve 
peace  witb  the  Itevo- 
lutionary  party  which 
controUed  France.  Fre- 
derick William'a  min- 
ister, Hertzberg,  pur- 
sued  the  aame  policy,  , 
bnt  so  much  againetj 
the  will  of  the  king, 
who    waa  determined 

to  defend  the  cauae  ot        ""*™  ^'  '"'  ""  """"  "^™°=- 
absolute  monarchy  by 

tryiog  to  reacue  Louia  XVI.  from  hia  increaaing  dangers,  that 
before  the  close  of  179X  Hertzberg  was  diamiased  from  office. 
Then  Frederick  William  endeavored  to  create  a  "holy  alliance" 


Wlikt  wu  Um  conna  of  Uu  li^nch  Nstional  Aibb 
MtUI  WhntdldFruiDssliimt  Hr>«  wu  It  nilited? 
tolietl    -WJat  did  Fiedariak  WUUwo  II.  deternOM  > 
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of  Pmssia,  Austria,  Russia  and  Sweden  against  France ,  but 
only  succeeded  far  enough  to  provoke  a  bitter  feeling  of  hos- 
tility  to  Germany  in  the  French  National  Assembly. 

The  nobles  who  had  been  driven  out  of  France  by  the 
Revolution  were  welcomed  by  the  Archbishopa  of  Mayence  and 
Treves,  and  the  rulers  of  smaller  States  along  the  Rhiue,  who 
allowed  them  to  plot  a  counter-revolution.  An  angry  diplo« 
matic  intercourse  between  France  and  Austria  foUowed,  and 
in  April  1792,  the  former  country  declared  war  against  ^*the 
king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary/*  as  Francis  II.  was  styled  by 
the  French  Assembly.  In  fact,  war  was  inevitable;  for  the 
monarchs  of  Earope  were  simply  waiting  for  a  good  chance  to 
intervene  and  crush  the  republican  movement  in  France,  which, 
on  its  side,  could  only  establish  itself  through  military  suc- 
cesses.  Although  neither  party  wa»  prepared  for  the  struggle, 
the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  new  men  who  governed 
France  gained  an  advantage,  at  the  start,  over  the  lumber- 
ing  slowness  of  the  German  governments.  It  was  not  the 
latter,  this  time,  but  their  enemy,  who  profited  by  the*  example 
of  Frederick  the  Great. 

Prussia  and  Austria,  supported  by  some  but  not  by  all 
of  the  smaller  States,  raised  two  armies,  one  of  110,000  men 
under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  which  was  to  march  through 
Belgium  to  Paris,  while  the  other,  50,000  strong,  was  to  take 
possession  of  Alsatia.  The  movement  of  the  former  was 
changed,  and  then  delayed  by  differences  of  opinion  among 
the  royal  and  ducal  Commanders.  It  started  from  Mayence, 
and  consumed  three  weeks  in  marching  to  the  French  frontier, 
only  90  miles  distant.  Longwy  and  Verdun  were  taken  with- 
out  much  difEculty,  and  then  the  advance  ceased.  The  French 
under  Dumouriez  and  Kellermann  united  their  forces,  held 
the  Germans  in  check  at  Valmy,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
1792,  and  then  compelled  them  to  retrace  their  steps  towards 
the  Rhine.     While  the  Prussians  were    retreating  through 
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storms  of  rain,  their  ranks  thinned  by  disease,  Damouriez 
wheeled  upon  Flanders,  met  the  Austrian  arxny  at  Jemappes, 
and  gained  such  a  decided  victory  thafc  by  the  end  of  the  year 
all  Belgium,  and  even  the  city  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  feil  into  the 
hands  of  the  French. 

At  the  same  time  another  French  army,  under  General 
Gustine,  marched  to  the  Rhino,  took  Speyer,  Worms  and 
finally  Mayence,  which  city  was  made  the  head-quarters  of  a 
republican  movement  intended  to  inflaence  Germany.  Bat 
these  successes  were  foUowed,  on  the  2 Ist  of  January,  1793, 
by  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette, — an 
act  which  alarmed  every  reigning  family  in  Europe  and  pro- 
voked  the  most  intense  enmity  towards  the  French  Bepublic. 
An  immediate  alliance  —  called  the  Fiest  Coalition  —  was 
made  by  England,  Holland,  Prussia,  Austria,  *^the  German 
Empire,"  Sardinia,  Naples  and  Spain,  against  France.  Only 
Catharine  IL  of  Kussia  declined  to  join ,  not  because  she  did 
not  favor  the  design  of  crushing  France,  but  because  she 
would  thus  be  left  free  to  carry  out  her  plans  of  aggrandizing 
Russia  at  the  expense  of  Turkey  and  Poland. 

The  greater  part  of  the  year  1793  was  on  the  whole 
favorable  to  the  allied  powers.  An  Austrian  victory  at  Neer* 
winden,  on  the  18th  of  March,  compelled  the  French  to  eva- 
cuate  Belgium:  in  July  the  Prussians  reconqnered  Mayence, 
and  advanced  into  Alsatia ;  and  a  combined  English  and  Span- 
ish  üeet  took  possession  of  Toulon.  But  there  was  no  unity 
of  action  among  the  enemies  of  France ;  even  the  German  suc- 
cesses were  soon  neutralized  by  the  mutual  jealousy  and  mis- 
trust  of  Prussia  and  Aust^a,  and  the  war  became  more  and 
more  unpopulär.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  French 
armies  were  again  victorious  in  Flanders  and  along  the  Rhino: 
their  generals  had  discovered  that  the  rapid  movements  and 
jrash,  impetuous  assaults  of  their  new  troops  were  very  effec- 
tual  against  the  old,  deliberate,  scientific  tactics  of  the  Ger- 
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mans.  Spain,  Holland  and  Sardinia  proved  to  be  almost  nse- 
less  as  allies,  and  the  strength  of  the  Coalition  Was  reduced  to 
England,  Prussia  and  Austria. 

In  1794  a  fresh  attempt  was  made.  Prussia  fumished 
50,000  men,  who  were  paid  by  England,  and  were  hardly  less 
mercenaries  tban  tbe  troops  sold  by  Hesse-Cassel  20  years 
before.  In  June,  tbe  Frencb  under  Jourdan  were  victorious 
at  FleuruB,  and  Austria  decided  to  give  up  Belgium:  tbe 
Prussians  gained  some  advantages  in  ALsatia,  but  sbowed  no 
desire  to  carry  on  tbe  war  as  the  birelings  of  anotber  country. 
Frederick  William  II.  and  Francis  IL  were  equally  suspicious 
of  eacb  otber,  equally  weak  and  vacillating,  divided  betwoen 
tbeir  desire  of  overturning  tbe  Frencb  Republic  on  tbe  one 
aide,  and  securing  new  conquests  of  Polisb  territory  on  tbe 
otber.  Tbus  tbe  war  was  prosecuted  in  tbe  most  languid  and 
inefficient  manner,  and  by  tbe  end  of  tbe  year  tbe  Frencb 
were  masters  of  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Rbine,  from 
Alsatia  to  the  sea.  During  tbe  following  winter  tbey  assisted 
in  overturning  the  former  government  of  Holland,  where  a 
new  ^^Batavian  Republic'*  was  establisbed.  Frederick  William  II. 
tbereupon  determined  to  witbdraw  from  tbe  Coalition,  and 
make  a  separate  peace  Mrith  France.  His  minister,  Hardenbergs 
concluded  a  treaty  at  Basel,  on  tbe  5tb  of  April,  1795,  by 
wbicb  Cleves  and  otber  Prussian  territory  west  of  tbe  Lower 
Rbine  was  relinquisbed  to  France,  and  all  of  Germany  north 
of  a  line  drawn  from  tbe  river  Main  eastward  to  Silesia  was 
declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  peace  during  the  war  wbicb  France 
still  continued  to  wage  with  Austria. 

Tbe  cbief  cause  of  Prussia's  <jhange  of  policy  seeros  to 
have  been  her  fear  that  Russia  would  absorb  tbe  whole  of 
Poland.  Tbis  was  probably  tbe  intention  of  Oatharine  H.,  for 
she  bad  vigorously  encouraged  the  war  between  Germany 
and  France,  wbile  declining   to  take  part  in  it.    The  Poles 
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themselves,  now  more  divided  than  ever,  soon  furnished  her 
with  a  pretext  for  interference.  They  had  adopted  an  heredi- 
tary  instead  of  an  elective  monarcliy,  together  with  a  Consti- 
tution similar  to  that  of  France;  but  a  portion  of  the  nobility 
rose  in  arms  against  these  changes,  and  were  supported  by 
Kussia.  Then  Frederick  William  IL  insisted  on  being  admitted 
as  a  partner  in  the  business  of  interference,  and  Catharine  11. 
reluctantly  consented.  In  January,  1793,  the  two  powers 
agreed  to  divido  a  large  portion  of  Polish  territory  between 
them,  Austria  taking  no  active  part  in  the  matter.  Prussia 
received  the  cities  of  Thorn  and  Dantzig,  the  provinces  of 
Posen,  Gnesen  and  Kaiisch,  and  other  territory,  amounting  to 
more  than  20,000  Square  miles,  with  1,000,000  inhabitants. 
The  only  resistance  made  to  the  entrance  of  the  Russian  army 
into  Poland,  was  headed  by  Kosciusko,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  American  war  of  Independence.  Although  defeated  at 
Dubienka,  where  he  fought  with  4,000  men  against  16,000, 
the  hopes  of  the  Polish  patriots  centred  upon  him,  and  when 
they  rose  in  1794  to  prevent  the  appröaching  destruction  of 
their  country,  they  made  him  Dictator.  Russia  was  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Turkey,  and  had  not  troops  enough  to  quell  the 
insurrection,  so  Prussia  was  called  upon  to  furnish  her  share. 
In  June,  1794,  Frederick  William  himself  marched  to  Warsaw, 
where  a  Russian  army  arrived  about  the  same  time:  the  city 
was  besieged,  but  not  attacked,  owing  to  quarreis  and  dif- 
ferences  of  opinion  among  the  Commanders.  At  the  end  of 
three  months,  the  king  got  tired  and  went  back  to  Berlin; 
several  small  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the  Poles  had  the 
greater  advantage,  but  nothing  decisive  happened  until  the 
end  of  October,  when  the  Russian  General  Suwarrow  arrived, 
after  a  forced  march  from  the  seat  of  war  on  the  Danube, 

He  first  defeated  Kosciusko,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
then  marched  upon  Warsaw.  On  the  4th  of  November  the 
suburb  of  Praga  was  taken  by  storm,  with  terrible  slaughter, 
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and  three  days  afterwards  Warsaw  fdl.  This  was  the  end  of 
Poland,  as  an  independent  nation.  Although  Austria  bad  taken 
no  part  in  tbe  war,  she  now  negotiated  for  a  share  in  the 
Third  (and  last)  Partition,  which  had  been  decided  upon  by 
Bussia  and  Prussia,  even  before  tbe  Polish  revolt  fornisbed  a 
pretext  for  it.  Oatbarine  II.  favored  tbe  Austrian  daims,  and 
even  concladed  a  secret  agreement  witb  Francis  II.,  without 
Consulting  Prussia.  Wben  this  bad  been  made  known,  in 
August,  1795,  Prussia  protested  violently  against  it,  but 
without  effect:  Russia  took  more  than  half  tbe  remaining 
territory,  Austria  nearly  one-quarter,  and  Prussia  received 
about  20,000  square  miles  more,  including  tbe  city  of 
Warsaw. 

After  tbe  Treaty  of  Basel,  wbicb  secured  peace  to  tbe 
nortbern  half  of  Germany,  Catharine  II.,  victorious  overTurkey 
and  having  notbing  more  iö  do  in  Poland,  united  witb  Eng- 
land and  Austria  against  France.  It  was  agreed  that  Russia 
should  sent  botb  an  army  and  a  fleet,  Austria  raise  200,000 
men,  and  England  contribute  £4,000,000  anniiaUy  towards 
the  expenses  of  tbe  war.  During  tbe  summer  of  1795,  bow- 
ever,  little  was  done.  The  French  still  beld  everything  west 
of  the  Rhino,  and  tbe  Austrians  watcbed  them  irom  tbe  op- 
posite  bank:  tbe  strength  of  botb  was  nearly  equal;  Suddenly, 
in  September,  tbe  French  crossed  tbe  riyer,  took  Düsseldorf 
and  Mannheim,  witb  immense  quantities  of  military  stores, 
and  completely  laid  waste  tbe  country  in  tbe  neighborbood  of 
these  two  cities,  treating  the  people  wiÜb  tbe  most  inhuman 
barbarity.  Then  the  Austrians  rallied,  repulsed  the  French, 
in  their  tum,  and  before  winter  recovered  possession  of  nearly 
all  tbe  westem  bank. 

In  January,  1796,  an  armistice  was  declared:  Spain  and 
Sardinia  bad  already  made  peace  witb  France,  and  Austria 
showed  signs  of  becoming  weary  of  tbe  war.  The  French 
Republic,  bowever,  found  itself  greatly  strengthened  by  its 
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military  successes:  its  Minister  of  war,  Camot,  and  its  ambi- 
tious  young  generale,  Bonaparte,  Moreau,  Massena,  &c.  were 
winning  fame  and  power  by  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  and 
the  System  of  making  the  conquered  territory  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses  of  the  war  (in  some  cases  much  more),  was  a  great  ad- 
vantage  to  ihe  French  national  treasury.  Thus  the  war, 
nndertaken  by  the  GoaHtion  for  the  destruction  of  the  French 
Kepublic,  had  only  strengthened  the  latter,  which  was  in  the 
best  condition  for  continuing  it  at  a  time  when  the  allies 
(except,  perhaps,  England)  were  disoouraged,  and  ready  for 
peace. 

The  campaign  of  1796  was  most  disastrous  to  Austria. 
France  had  an  army  under  Jourdan  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  an- 
other  under  Moreau — who  had  replaced  General  Pichegru — on 
the  Upper  Rhine ,  and  a  third  under  Bonaparte  in  Italy.  The 
latter  began  bis  movement  early  in  April;  he  promised  bis 
unpaid,  ragged  and  badly-fed  troops  tfaat  he  wouid  give  them 
Milan  in  four  weeks,  and  he  kept  bis  word.  Flunder  and 
victory  heightened  their  faith  in  bis  splendid  military  genius : 
he  advianced  with  irresistible  energy,  passing  the  Po,  the  Adda 
at  Lodi,  subjecting  the  Yenetian  Republic,  forming  new  re- 
publican  States  out  of  the  old  Italian  Duchies,  and  driving 
the  Austrians  everywhere  before  him.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
the  latter  held  only  the  strong  fortress  of  Mantua. 

The  French  armies  on  the  Bhine  were  opposed  by  an 
Austrian  army  of  equal  strength,  commanded  by  the  Arch- 
duke Karl,  a  general  of  considerable  talent,  but  still  governed 
by  the  military  ideas  of  a  former  generation.  Instead  of  at- 
tacking,  he  waited  to  be  attacked;  but  neither  Jourdan  nor 
Moreau  allowed  him  to  wait  long.  The  former  took  possession 
of  the  Eastem  bank  of  the  Lower  Rhine :  when  the  Archduke 
marched  against  him,  Moreau  crossed  into  Baden  and  seized 
the  passes  of  the  Black  Forest.  Then  the  Archduke,  having 
compelled  Jourdan  to  fall  back,  met  the  latter  and  was  de- 
feated.    Jourdan  returned  a  second  time,  Moreau  advanced, 
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and  all  Baden,  Würtemberg,  FranconiH^  and  tbe  greater  pari 
of  Bavaria  feil  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  These  States 
not  only  submitted  without  resistance,  bat  used  every  exertion 
to  pay  enormous  contributions  to  their  conquerors.  One- 
fourth  of  what  tbey  gave  would  have  prevented  the  invasion, 
and  changed  the  subsequent  fate  of  Germany.  Frankfort 
paid  ten  millions  of  florins,  Nuremberg  three,  Bavaria  ten, 
and  the  other  dties  and  principalities  in  proportion ,  besides 
fumishing  enormous  quantities  of  suppliesf  to  the  French 
troops.  All  these  countries  purchased  the  neutrality  of 
France,  by  allowing  free  passage  to  the  latter,  and  agreeing 
further  to  pay  heayy  monthly  contributions  towards  the  ex- 
penses  of  the  war.  Even  Saxouy,  which  had  not  been  invaded, 
joined  in  this  agreement. 

Towards  the  end  of  summer  the  Archduke  twice  dcfeated 
Jourdan  and  forced  him  to  retreat  across  the  Rhine.  This 
rendered  Moreau's  position  in  Bavaria  untenable:  closely  fol- 
lowed  by  the  Austrians,  he  accomplished  without  loss  that 
famous  retreat  through  the  Black  Forest  which  is  considered 
a  greater  achievement  than  many  victories»  in  the  annals  of 
war.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1796,  all  Germany  east 
of  tbe  Rhine,  plundered,  impoverished  and  demoralized,  was 
again  free  from  the  French.  This  defeated  Bonaparte's  plan, 
which  was  to  advance  from  Italy  through  the  Tyrol,  effect,  a 
junction  with  Moreau  in  Bavaria,  and  then  march  upon  Vienna. 
Nevertheless,  he  determined  to  carry  out  bis  portion  of  it,  re- 
gardless  of  the  fortunes  of  the  other  French  armies.  On  the 
2d  of  February,  1797,  Mantua  surrendered;  the  Archduke 
Karl,  who  had  been  sent  against  him,  was  defeated,  and  Bo- 
naparte foUowed  with  such  daring  and  vigor  that  by  the 
middle  of  April  he  had  reached  the  little  towu  of  Leoben,  in 
Styria,  only  a  few  days'  march  from  Vienna.  Although  he 
had  less  than  50,000  men,  while  the  Archduke  still  had  about 
25,000,  amd  the  Austrians,  Styrians  and  Tyrolese,  now  tho- 
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roughly  aroased,  demanded  weapons  and  leaders,  Francis  IL, 
instead  of  encouraging  tbeir  patriotism  and  boldly  undertak- 
ing  a  movement  which  might  have  cut  ofif  Bonaparte,  began 
to  negotiate  for  peace.  Of  course  tbe  conqueror  dictated  bis 
own  terms:  tbe  preliminaries  were  settled  at  once,  an  armis- 
tice  followed,  and  on  tbe  17tb  of  Ootober,  1797,  peace  was 
concluded  at  Gampo  Formio. 

Austria  gave  Lombardy  and  Belgium  to  France ,  to  botb 
of  wbich  countries  sbe  bad  a  tolerable  claim ;  but  sbe  also  gave 
all  tbe  territory  west  of  tbe  Rbine,  wbicb  sbe  bad  no  rigbt  to 
do,  even  under  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe  superannuated  "German 
Empire."  On  tbe  otber  band,  ßonaparte  gave  to  Austria  Dal- 
matia,  Istria,  and  nearly  all  tbe  territory  of  tbe  Republic  of 
Venice,  to  wbicb  be  bad  not  tbe  sbadow  of  a  rigbt.  He  bad 
already  conquered  and  suppressed  tbe  Republic  of  Genoa,  so 
tbat  tbese  two  old  and  illustrious  States  vanisbed  from  tbe 
map  of  Europe,  only  two  years  after  Poland. 

Nevertbeless,  tbe  illusion  of  a  German  Empire  was  kept 
up,  so  £ar  as  tbe  form  was  concerned.  A  Congress  of  all  tbe 
States  was  called  to  meet  at  Rastatt ,  in  Baden ,  and  confirm 
tbe  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  But  France  bad  become  ar- 
rogant tbrougb  her  astonisbing  success,  and  in  May,  1798, 
her  ambassadors  suddenly  demanded  a  number  of  new  conces- 
sions,  including  tbe  annexation  of  points  east  of  tbe  Rbine,  tbe 
levelling  of  tbe  fortress  of  Ebrenbreitstein  (opposite  Coblentz), 
and  tbe  possession  of  tbe  islands  at  tbe  moutb  of  tbe  river. 
At  tbis  time  Bonaparte  was  absent,  on  bis  expedition  to  Egypt, 
and  only  England,  cbiefly  by  means  of  her  navy,  was  carrying 
on  tbe  war  witb  France.  Tbe  new  demands  made  at  tbe  Con- 
gress of  Rastatt  not  only  prolonged  tbe  negotiations ,  but 
provoked  tbroughout  Europe  tbe  idea  of  anotber  Coalition 
against  tbe  Frencb  Republic.  Tbe  year  1798,  bowever,  came 
to  an  end  witbout  any  furtber  action,  except  such  as  was  se- 
cretly  plotted  at  tbe  various  Courts. 
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Early  in  1799,  the  Second  Coalition  was  formed  between 
England,  Ros&da  (where  Paul  I.  had  succeeded  Catharine  IL  in 
1796),  Austria,  Naples  and  Turkey:  Spain  and  Prussia  re- 
fused  to  join.  An  Austrian  anny  under  tbe  Archdoke  defeated 
Jourdan  in  March,  while  another,  supported  by  Naples,  was 
successful  against  the  Frencb  in  Italy.  Meanwhile,  tbe  Con- 
gress  continued  to  sit  at  Rastatt,  in  the  foolish  bope  of  mak- 
ing  peace  after  war  had  again  begnn.  Tbe  approacb  of  the 
Austrian  troops  finally  dissolved  it;  but  the  two  Frencb  am- 
bassadors,  wbo  left  for  France  on  the  evening  of  April  28tb, 
were  waylaid  and  murdered  near  the  city  by  some  Austrian 
hussars.  No  investigation  of  this  outrage  was  ever  ordered; 
the  general  belief  is  that  the  Court  of  Yienna  was  responsible 
for  it.  The  act  was  as  mad  as  it  was  infamous ,  for  it  stirred 
the  entire  Frencb  people  into  fury  against  Germany. 

In  the  spring  of  1799,  a  Russian  army  commanded  by  Su- 
warrow  arrived  in  Italy,  and  in  a  short  time  completed  the 
work  begun  by  the  Austrians.  The  Roman  Republic  was  over- 
thrown  and  Pope  Pius  YU.  restored:  all  Northern  Italy,  ex- 
cept  Genoa,  was  taken  from  the  Frencb;  and  then,  finding  bis 
movements  hampered  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Austrian  generals, 
Su warrow  crossed  the  St.  Gothard  witb  bis  army,  fighting  bis 
way  througb  the  terrific  gorges  of  the  Alps.  To  avoid  the 
Frencb  General ,  Massena ,  who  had  been  victorious  at  Zürich, 
he  was  compelled  to  choose  the  most  lofty  and  difficult  passes, 
and  bis  march  over  them  was  a  marvel  of  daring  and  endurance, 
This  was  the  end  of  bis  campaign,  for  tbe  Emperor  Paul, 
suspicious  of  Austria  and  becoming  more  friendly  to  France, 
soon  afkerwards  recalled  bim  and  bis  troops.  During  the  cam* 
paign  of  this  year,  the  Englisb  army  under  the  Duke  of  York, 
had  miserably  failed  in  the  Netherlands,  but  tbe  Archduke, 
altbough  no  important  battle  was  fougbt,  held  tbe  Frencb 
thoroughly  in  check  along  the  frontier  of  tbe  Rhino. 

The  end  of  the  year,  and  of  the  Century,  brougbt  a  great 


When  was  the  Second  Coalition  formed  ?  Who  composed  it  ?  What  Ans- 
trian  snooesses  foUowed?  How  was  the  Gongress  dissolved?  What  act  thea 
occurred  ?  Who  is  supposed  to  have  been  responsible  ?  What  was  the  ofFect  ? 
What  happened  in  the  spring  of  1799?  What  did  Suwarrow  accomplish? 
Why  did  he  leave  Italy?  What  maroh  was  he  compelled  to  make?  Why  was 
he  recalled?    What  had  the  Dake  of  York  done?    The  Archdoke  Karl? 
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change  in  the  destinies  of  France.  Bonaparte  had  retarned 
from  Egypt,  and  on  the  9th  of  November,  by  force  of  arms, 
he  overthrew  the  Government  and  established  the  Consulate 
in  the  place  of  the  Bepublic,  with  himself  as  First  Consai  for 
ten  years.  Being  now  practically  Dictator,  he  took  matters 
into  his  own  hands,  and  his  first  measure  was  to  propose  peace 
to  the  Coalition,  on  the  basis  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio. 
This  was  rejected  by  England  and  Austria,  who  stubbornly 
believed  that  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  at  last  tuming  to 
their  side.  In  Prussia,  Frederick  William  II.  had  died  in  No- 
vember, 1797,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Fredeiick  Wil- 
liam III.,  who  was  a  man  of  excellent  personal  qualities ,  bat 
without  either  energy ,  ambition  or  clear  iiltelligence.  ßona- 
parte's  policy  was  simply  to  keep  Prussia  neutral,  and  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  peace  which  had  been  con- 
cluded  at  Basel  nearly  five  years  before.  England  chiefly  took 
part  in  the  war  by  means  of  her  navy,  and  by  contributions 
of  money,  so  that  France,  with  the  best  generals  in  the  world 
and  soldiers  flushed  with  victory,  was  only  caUed  upon  to 
meet  Austria  in  the  field. 

At  this  crisis,  the  Archduke  Karl,  Austria^s  single  good 
general,  threw  up  his  command,  on  account  of  the  interference 
of  the  Court  of  Yienna  with  his  plans.  His  place  was  filled 
by  the  Archduke  John,  a  boy  of  nineteen,  under  whom  was  an 
army  of  100,000  men ,  scattcred  in  a  long.line  from  the  Alps 
to  Frankfort.  Moreau  easily  broke  through  this  barrier,  over- 
ran  Baden  and  Würtemberg,  and  was  only  arrested  for  a  short 
time  by  the  fortifications  of  Ulm.  While  these  events  were 
occurring,  another  Austrian  army  under  Melas  besieged  Mas- 
sena  in  Genoa.  Bonaparte  collected  a  new  force ,  with  such 
rapidity  and  secrecy  that  his  plan  was  not  discovered,  made  a 
heroic  march  over  the  St.  Bernard  pass  of  the  Alps  in  May, 
and  came  down  upon  Italy  Hke  an  avalanche.  Genoa,  thou- 
sands  of  whose  Citizens  perished  with  hunger  during  the  siege, 


What  happened  in  France,  at  the  end  of  tbe  year?  What  was  Bonaparte*8 
firsi  measure?  Why  was  it  rejected?  Who  was  king  in  Frnssia?  What  was 
Bonaparte's  policy  towarda  him?  How  did  England  carry  on  the  war?  What 
now  ocottrrod  in  Austria?  How  did  the  Archduke  John  Station  his  foroes, 
and  what  followed?    What  was  going  on  in  Italy?    What  did  Bonaparte  do? 
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had  already  surrendered  to  the  Austrians;  but,  when  the  lat- 
ter turned  to  repel  Bonaparte,  they  were  cut  to  pieces  on  the 
field  of  Marengo,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1800.  This  magni- 
fioent  victory  gave  all  Northern  Italy,  as  far  as  the  river  Mincio, 
into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Again  Bonaparte  oifered  peace  to  Austria,  on  the  same 
basis  as  before.  An  armistice  was  concluded,  and  Francis  II. 
made  signs  of  accepting  the  offer  of  peace,  but  only  that  he 
might  quietly  recruit  his  armies.  When,  therefore,  the  armis- 
tice  expired,  on  the  25th  of  November,  Moreau  immediately 
advanced  to  attack  .the  new  Austrian  army  of  nearly  90,000 
Inen,  which  occupied  a  position  along  the  river  Inn.  On  the 
3d  of  December,  the  two  met  at  Hohenlinden,  and  the  French, 
after  a  bloody  struggle,  were  completely  victorious.  There 
was  now,  apparently,  nothing  to  prevent  Moreau  from  march- 
ing upon  Yienna,  and  the  Archduke  Karl,  who  had  been  sent 
in  all  haste  to  take  command  of  the  demoralized  Austrians, 
was  compelled  to  ask  for  an  armistice  upon  terms  yery  humil- 
iating  to  the  Hapsburg  pride. 

After  all  its  combined  haughtiness  and  incompetency,  the 
Court  of  Vienna  gratefuUy  accepted  such  terms  as  it  could  get. 
Francis  IL  sent  one  of  his  ministers,  Coblenzl,  who  met  Joseph 
Bonaparte  at  Luneville  (in  Lorraine),  and  there,  an  the  9th  of 
February,  1801 ,  peace  was  concluded.  Its  chief  provisions 
were  those  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio:  all  the  territory 
west  of  the  Rhino,  from  Basel  to  the  sea,  was  given  to  France, 
together  with  all  Northern  Italy  west  of  the  Adige.  The  Duke 
of  Modena  received  part  of  Baden,  and  the  Duke  of  Tuscany 
Salzburg.  Other  temporal  princes  of  Germany,  who  lost  part 
or  the  whole  of  their  territory  by  the  treaty ,  were  compen- 
sated  by  secularizing  the  dominions  of  the  priestly  rulers,  and 
dividing  them  among  the  former.  Thus  the  States  governed 
by  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots  or  other  clerical  dignitaries, 
nearly  100  in  number,  were  abolished  at  one  blow,  and  what 


What  great  battle  foUowed?  Its  result?  What  was  Bonaparte*s  eonne? 
■Francis  Il/s?  What  happened  when  the  annlsttce  expired?  What  oelebrated 
battle  was  fou^ht?  What  was  the  Archduke  Karl  forced  to  do?  The  Court 
of  Yienna?  When,  and  by  whom,  was  peace  concluded?  What  territory  dld 
France  gain?    How  were  the  German  princes  compensated? 
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little  was  left  of  the  fabiic  of  tbe  old  German  Empire  feil  to 
pieces.  The  division  of  all  this  territory  among  the  other 
*  States  gave  rise  to  new  difficulties  and  disputes ,  which  were 
not  settled  for  two  years  longer.  The  Diet  appointed  a  special 
Gommission  to  arrange  the  matter;  bat,  inasmuch  as  Bona- 
parte, through  bis  Minister  Talleyrand,  and  Alexander  I.  of 
Bussia  (the  Emperor  Paul  having  been  murdered  in  1801), 
intrigued  in  every  possible  way  to  enlarge  the  smaller  Ger- 
man States  and  prevent  tbe  increase  of  Austria ,  the  final  ar- 
rangements  were  made  quite  as  muebby  the  two  foreign  powers 
as  by  the  Gommission  of  the  German  Diet. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1803,  tbe  decree  of  partition  was  is- 
sued,  suddenly  changing  the  map  of  Germany.  Only  six  free 
cities  were  left  out  of  52, — Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Lübeck,  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg:  Prussia  received  three 
bishoprics  (Hildesheim,  Münster  and  Paderborn),  and  a  num- 
ber  of  abbeys  and  cities ,  including  Erfurt,  amounting  to  four 
times  as  much  as  she  had  lost  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine. 
Baden  was  increased  to  double  its  former  size  by  the  remains 
of  the  Palatinate  (including  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim),  the 
city  of  Gonstance,  and  a  number  of  abbeys  and  monasteries :  a 
great  part  of  Franconia,  with  Würzbarg  and  Bamberg,  was 
added  to  Bavaria.  Würtemberg,  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  Nas- 
sau were  much  enlarged,  and  most  of  the  other  States  re- 
ceived smaller  additions.  At  the  same  time  the  rulers  of  Baden, 
Würtemberg,  Hesse-Gassel  and  Salzburg  were  dignified  by  the 
new  title  of  "Electors" — when .  they  never  would  be  cailed 
upon  to  elect  another  German  Emperor! 

An  impartial  study  of  these  events  will  show  that  they 
were  caused  by  the  indifference  of  Prussia  to  the  general  in- 
terests  of  Germany,  and  the  utter  lack  of  the  commonest  poli- 
tical  wisdom  in  Francis  IL  of  Austria  and  bis  ministers. 
The  war  with  France  was  wantonly  undertaken,  in  the  first 
place;  it  was  then  continued  with  stupid  obstinacy  after  two 
öfters  of  peace.    But  except  the  loss  of  the  lefb  bank  of  the 

How  maay  priestly  States  were  abolished?  To  whai  did  the  divlBion  glve 
rise?  How  was  the  matter  arranged?  Ghiefly  by  whose  inflaence?  When 
was  the  decree  issned?  What  free  cities  were  left?  What  did  Prussia  re- 
ceive?  How  was  Baden  increased?  Bavaria?  The  other  States?  What  rulers 
wore  made  Eloctors?    What  occasioned  these  events  ? 
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Bhine,  with  more  than  three  millions  of  German  inhabitants, 
Germany,  though  humiliated ,  was  not  yet  seriously  damaged. 
The  complete  overthrow  of  priestly  rule ,  the  extinction  of  a 
xDultitude  of  petty  States,  and  the  abolition  of  the  special  Privi- 
leges of  nearly  a  thousand  '^Imperial"  noble  families,  was  an 
immense  gain  to  the  whole  country.  The  influence  which  Bona- 
parte exercised  in  the  partition  of  1803,  though  made  aolely 
with  a  view  to  the  political  interests  of  France,  produced  somo 
very  beneficial  changes  in  Germany.  In  regard  to  religion, 
the  Chief  Electors  were  now  equally  divided,  5  being  Gatholic 
and  5  Protestant ;  while  the  Biet  of  Princes,  instead  of  having 
a  Gatholic  majority  of  12,  as  heretofore,  acquired  a  Protestant 
majority  of  22. 

France  was  now  the  ruling  power  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  Prussia  preserved  a  timid  neutrality,  Austria  was 
powerless,  the  new  Bepublics  in  Holland,  Switzerland  and  Italy 
were  wholly  snbjected  to  French  influence,  Spain,  Denmark 
and  Bussia  were  friendly ,  and  even  England,  after  the  over^ 
throw  of  Pitt's  ministry,  was  persuaded  to  make  peace  with 
Bonaparte  in  1802.  The  same  year,  the  latter  had  himself 
declared  First  Consnl  for  life,  and  became  absolute  master  of 
the  destinies  of  France.  A  new  quarrel  with  England  soou 
broke  out,  and  this  gave  him  a  pretext  for  invading  Hannover. 
In  May,  1803,  General  Mortier  marched  from  Holland  with 
only  12,000  men,  while  Hannover,  alone,  had  an  excellent 
army  of  15,000.  Bat  the  Council  of  Nobles,  who  governed  in 
the  name  of  George  HI.  of  England,  gave  Orders  that  ^^the 
troops  should  not  be  allowed  to  Are,  and  might  only  use  the 
bayonet  tnoderafeli/,  in  extreme  necessity !"  Of  course  no  battle 
was  fought ;  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  French  in  a  few 
days,  and  plundered  to  the  amount  of  26)000,000  thalers. 
Prussia  and  the  other  German  States  quietly  looked  on,  and 
— did  nothing. 


How  was  Oermany  damaged?  What  was  a  great  gain?  What  inflaence 
dld  Bonaparte  exeroise?  How  were  the  ProteBtante  and  Catholics  now  divided? 
What  was  the  Situation  of  the  European  Nations  ?  What  did  Bonaparte  do 
in  1802?  What  new  quarrel  broke  out?  When,  and  by  whom,  was  Hannover 
invaded?  How  did  the  Council  of  Nobles  act?  What  was  the  £ate  of  the 
country? 
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In  Marcb,  1804,  tbe  First  Consul  sent  a  force  across  the 
Rhino  into  Baden,  seized  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  a  fugitive  Bour* 
bon  Prince,  carried  bim  into  France  and  there  bad  bim  shot. 
Tbis  outrage  provoked  a  general  cry  of  indignation  tbrougbout 
Europe.  Two  montbs  afterwards,  on  the  18th  of  May,  Bona- 
parte assumed  tbe  title  of  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  Frencb: 
the  Italian  Republics  were  changed  into  a  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  tbat  period  of  arrogant  and  selfisb  personal  government 
commenced  whicb  brougbt  monarchs  and  nations  to  bis  feet, 
and  finally  made  bim  a  fugitive  and  a  prisoner.  On  tbe  lltb 
of  August,  1804,  Francis  II.  imitated  bim,  by  taking  tbe  title 
of  "Emperor  of  Austria,''  in  order  to  preserve  bis  existing 
rank,  wbatever  cbanges  might  afterwards  come. 

England,  Austria  and  Russia  were  now  more  than  ever 
determined  to  cripple  tbe  increasiug  power  of  Napoleon.  Much 
time  was  spent  in  endeavoring  to  persuade  Prussia  to  join  the 
movement,  but  Frederick  William  III.  not  only  refused,  but 
sent  an  army  to  prevent  tbe  Russian  troops  from  crossing  Prus- 
sian  territory,  on  their  way  to  join  tbe  Austrians.  By  tbe 
Bummer  of  1805,  tbe  Thibd  Goalition,  composed  of  tbe  three 
powers  already  named  and  Sweden,  was  formed,  and  a  plan 
adopted  for  bringing  nearly  400,000  soldiers  into  tbe  field 
against  France.  Althougb  tlie  secret  bad  been  well  kept,  it 
was  revealed  before  the  Goalition  was  quite  prepared;  and 
Napoleon  was  ready  for  the  eraergency.  He  bad  coUected  an 
army  of  200,000  men  at  Boulogne  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land :  giving  up  tbe  latter  design ,  he  marched  rapidly  into 
Southern  Germany ,  procured  the  alliance  of  Baden,  Würtem- 
berg  and  Bavaria ,  with  40,000  more  troops ,  and  thus  gained 
the  first  advantage  before  tbe  Russian  and  Austrian  armies 
bad  united. 

The  fortress  of  Ulm ,  beld  by  the  Austrian  General  Mack, 
with  25,000  men,  surrendered  on  tbe  17tb  of  October.  Tbe 
Frencb  pressed  forwards,  overcame  tbe  Opposition  of  a  portion 


What  did  Bonaparte  perpetrate,  and  when?  What  did  he  next  do7  What 
ehanges  followed?  How  did  Francis  II.  Imitate  him,  and  why?  What  tbree 
Powers  united  against  Napoleon?  What  was  the  eourae  of  Prussia.?  What 
was  formed,  and  what  plan  adopted?  Desoribe  Napoleon's  moyements.  What 
fortress  surrendered? 
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of  the  allied  armies  alongihe  Danube,  and  on  the  13tli  of  No- 
vember entered  Yienna.  Francis  U.  and  bis  family  bad  fled 
to  Presburg:  tbe  Arcbdnke  Karl,  hastening  from  Italy,  was 
in  Styria  witb  a  small  force ,  and  a  combined  Russian  and 
Austiian  army  of  nearly  100,000  men  was  in  Moravia.  Prus- 
sia  tbreatened  to  join  tbe  Coalition,  because  tbe  neutrality  of 
ber  territory  bad  been  violated  by  Bemadotte,  in  marcbing 
from  Hannover  to  join  Napoleon :  tbe  allies,  altbougb  surprised 
and  disgracefully  defeated,  were  far  from  appreciating  tbe 
•courage  and  skill  of  tbeir  enemy,  and  still  believed  tbey  could 
overcome  bim.  Napoleon  pretended  to  avoid  a  battle  and 
tbereby  drew  tbem  on  to  meet  bim  in  tbe  field :  on  tbe  2d  of 
December  at  Austerlitz,  tbe  "Battle  of  tbe  Tbree  Emperors," 
(as  tbe  Germans  call  it)  occurred,  and  by  tbe  close  of  tbat  day 
tbe  allies  bad  lost  15,000  killed  and  wounded,-  20,000  pris- 
oners  and  200  cannon. 

Two  days  after  tbe  battle  Frands  II.  came  personally  to 
Napoleon  and  begged  for  an  armistice,  wbicb  was  granted. 
Tbe  latter  took  up  bis  quarters  in  tbe  Palace  of  tbe  Haps- 
burgs,  at  Scbönbrunn,  as  a  conqueror,  and  waited  for  tbe  con- 
clusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  wbicb  was  signed  at  Presburg  on 
tbe  26tb  of  December.  Austria  was  forced  to  give  up  Venice 
to  France,  Tyrol  to  Bavaria,  and  some  smaller  territory  to  Ba- 
den and  Würtemberg;  to  accept  tbe  policy  of  France  in  Italy, 
Holland  and  Switzerland,  and  to  recognize  Bavaria  and  Wür- 
temberg as  independent  kingdoms  of  Napoleon's  creation.  All 
tbat  sbe  received  in  return  was  tbe  arcbbisbopric  of  Salzburg. 
Sbe  also  agreed  to  pay  100  millions  of  francs  to  France,  and 
to  permit  tbe  formation  of  a  new  Confederation  of  tbe  smaller 
German  States,  wbicb  sbould  be  placed  under  tbe  protector- 
sbip  of  Napoleon.  Tbe  latter  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  bis 
plan:  by  July,  1806,  tbe  Bheinhund  (Union  of  tbe  Rhine)  was 
entered  into  by  17  States,  wbicb  formed,  in  combinätion,  a 
tbird  power,  independent  of  eitber  Austria  or  Prussia. 


When  did  the  French  reach  Yienna?  What  was  the  State  of  aifain  in 
Austria?  What  did  Prussia  threaten?  Why?  What  was  the  delusion  of  the 
allies?  Describe  the  battle  of  Austerlita.  What  interview  foUowed?  When 
and  where  was  peace  signed?  What  was  Austria  forced  to  yield?  What 
forther  did  she  agree  to?    When,  and  by  whom,  was  the  Rhine-Bund  formed? 
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Immediately  ofterwards,  on  tha  6th  of  August,  1806, 
Francis  11.  laid  down  bis  title  of  "Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  of  tho  German  Nation,"  and  the  political  corpae,  long 


since  dead ,  was  flnally  buried.  Jost  a  thoaaand  yeam  had 
elapsed  since  the  time  of  Cbarlemsgne:  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  Empire  had  reached  their  culmination  ander  the  Hohen- 
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staufens,  bat  even  then  the  smaller  rulers  were  undermining 
its  foundatioDS.  It  ezisted  for  a  few  oenturies  louger  as  a 
System  which  was  one-fourth  fact  and  three-fourths  tradition: 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  perished,  and  the  Hapsburgs, 
after  that,  only  wore  the  omaments  and  trappings  it  left  be- 
bind.  The  German  people  were  never  further  from  being  a 
nation  than  at  the  oommencement  of  this  Century;  but  the 
most  of  them  still  clung  to  the  superstition  of  an  Empire,  until 
the  compulsory  act  of  Francis  ü.  show'ed  them,  at  last,  that 
there  was  none. 
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OESMAKY  T7NDEB  NAPOLEON. 

(1806—1814.) 

Napoleon*8  Personal  Policy.— The  "Bhine-Bnnd".— French  Tyranny.— Pmisja 
Declares  War.— Batiles  of  Jena  and  Auentftdt.— Napoleon '  In  Berlin. — 
ProBsia  and  Bassia  Allied. — Battle  of  I*riedland.  —  Interview!  of  the 
Sovereigna. — ^Losaes  of  PmsBia.— Kingdom  of  Westphalia. — ^Frederick  Wil- 
liam III.^B  WeaknesB.—GongreBB  at  Erfurt. — Fatriotic  MovementB.-^Bevolt 
of  the  Tyroleae. — Napoleon  MarcheB  on  Yienna. — SchilFs  Movement  in 
PruBBia.— Battles  of  Aspem  and  Wagram. — The  Peaoe  of  Yienna. — Fate  of 
Andreas  Hofer. — The  Duke  of  Brnnswick^a  Attempt. — Napoleon'a  Bule  in 
Germany. — Secret  BeaiBtance  in  Pruasia. — War  with  Bnasia. — The  filaroh 
to  Moacow. — The  Betreat.— Tork'a  Meaaurea.— Bising  of  Pruasia.— Division 
of  Germany. — ^Battle  of  Lütien.— Napoleon  in  Dreaden.— The  ArmiBtice. — 
AuBtria  Joina  the  AUies.— Victoriea  of  Blttcher  and  Bülow.^Napoleon'a 
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Afteb  the  peace  of  Presburg  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
yent  Napoleon  from  carrying  out  bis  plan  of  dividing  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  among  the  members  of  bis  own  family, 
and  the  Marshals  of  bis  armies.  He  gave  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  to  bis  brotber  Joseph ;  appointed  bis  step-son  Eugene 
Beauhamais  Yiceroy  of  Italy,  and  married  bim  to  the  daughter 


How  long  had  the  Empire  laated?    Wlien  waa  ita  greateat  power?    When 
did  it  actually  perish  t    What  of  the  Oerman  people? 
What  did  Napoleon  do,  after  the  peace  of  Presburg? 
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of  Maximilian  I.  (formerly  Elector,  now  King)  of  Bavaria;  made 
a  Kingdom  of  Holland,  and  gave  it  to  his  brother  Louis;  gave 
the  Duchy  of  Jülich,  Gleves  and  ßerg  to  Murat,  and  married 
Stephanie  Beauharnais,  the  niece  of  the  Empress  Josephine, 
to  the  son  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Baden.  There  was  no  longer 
any  thought  of  disputing  his  will,  in  any  of  the  smaller  Ger- 
man  States:  the  princes  were  as  submissive  as  he  could  have 
desired,  and  the  people  had  been  too  long  powerless  to  dream 
of  resistance. 

The  "Rhine-Bund,"  therefore,  was  constructed  just  as 
France  desired.  Bavaria ,  Würtemberg ,  Baden ,  Hesse- Darra- 
stadt  and  Nassau  united  with  12  small  principalities — the 
whole  embraqing  a  population  of  1 3  millions — in  a  Confedera- 
tion,  which  accepted  Napoleon  as  Protector,  and  agreed  to 
maintain  an  army  of  63,000  men,  at  the  disposal  of  France. 
This  arrangement  divided  the  German  Empire  into  three  parts, 
one  of  which  (Austria)  had  just  been  conquered,  while  another 
(Prussia)  had  lost  all  its  former  prestige  by  its  weak  and  cow- 
ardly  policy.  Napoleon  was  now  the  recognized  master  of 
the  third  portion,  the  action  of  which  was  regulated  by  a  Diet 
held  at  Frankfort.  In  order  to  make  the  Union  simpler  and 
more  manageable,  all  the  independent  countships  and  baronies 
within  its  limits  were  abolished,  and  the  17  States  were  thus 
increased  by  an  aggregate  territory  of  about  12,000  Square 
miles.  Bavaria  took  possession,  without  more  ado,  of  the  free 
cities  of  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg. 

Prussia,  by  this  time,  had  agreed  with  Napoleon  to  give 
up  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  to  Bavaria,  and  reeeive  Hannover 
instead.  This  provoked  the  enmity  of  England,  the  only  re- 
maining  nation  which  was  friendly  to  Prussia.  The  French  armies 
were  still  quartered  in  Southern  Germany,  violating  at  will 
not  only  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  the  laws  of  nations.  A 
bookseller  named  Palm,  in  Nuremberg,  who  had  in  his  posses- 
sion some  Pamphlets  opposing  Napoleon's  schemes ,  was  seized 


How  did  he  provide  for  his  family?  What  was  the  attitude  of  Germany? 
How  was  the  Bhine-Bund  constructed?  What  States  united?  How  were  thoy 
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hj  Order  of  the  latter,  tried  by  court-martial  and  ahoi.  This 
brutal  and  despotic  act  was  not  reBented  b7  the  German  princes, 
but  it  arouaed  the  slumbering  spirit  of  tbe  people.    The  Prus- 
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siana,  eapecially,  began  to  grow  very  impatient  of  their  pnsil- 
lanimouB  government ;  but  l'Vederick  William  III.  did  nothing, 
until  in  ÄuguBt,  I8O61  he  discovered  that  Napoleon  was 
trying  to  purchase  peace  with  England  and  Busaia  by  offering 

Who  m*  Bhat,  nad  vbf?    What  eflect  hud  thla  ontrsge? 
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Hannover  to  tbe  former  and  Prussian  Poland  to  tho  latter. 
Then  he  decided  for  war,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  com- 
pelled  to  meet  the  yictorious  power  of  France  alone  I 

Napoleon,  as  usual,  was  on  the  march  before  his  enemy 
was  even  properly  organized.  He  was  already  in  Franconia, 
and  in  a  few  days  stood  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  200,000 
men,  part  of  whom  were  fumished  by  the  Ehine-Bund.  Prus- 
fiia,  assisted  only  by  Saxony  and  Weimar,  had  150,000,  com- 
manded  by  Prince  Hohenlohe  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
who  hardly  reached  the  bases  of  the  Thüringian  Mountains 
when  they  were  met  by  the  French  and  hurled  back.  On  the 
table-land  near  Jena  and  Auerstädt  a  double  battle  was  fought 
on  the  14th  of  October,  1806.  In  the  first  (Jena)  Napoleon 
simply  crushed  and  scattered  to  the  winds  the  army  of  Prince 
Hohenlohe ;  in  the  second  (Auerstädt)  Marshai  Davoust ,  after 
some  heavy  fighting,  defeated  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was 
mortally  wounded.  Then  followed  a  season  of  panic  and 
cowardice  which  now  seems  incredible:  the  French  overwhelmed 
Prussia,  and  almost  every  defence  feil  without  resistance  as 
they  approached.  The  strong  fortress  of  Erfurt,  with  10,000 
men,  surrendered  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Jena;  the  still 
stronger  fortress-city  of  Magdeburg,  with  24,000  men,  opened 
its  gates  before  a  gun  was  fired  I  Spandau  capitulated  as  soon 
as  asked,  on  the  24th  of  October,  and  Davoust  entered  Berlin 
the  same  day.  Only  General  Blücher,  more  than  60  years  old, 
cut  his  way  through  the  French  with  10,000  men,  and  for  a 
time  gallantly  held  them  at  bay  in  Lübeck;  and  the  young  of- 
ficers,  Gneisenau  and  Schill,  kept  the  fortress  of  Golberg,  on 
the  Baltic,  where  they  were  steadily  besieged  until  the  war 
was  oVer. 

When  Napoleon  entered  Berlin  in  triumph,  on  the  27th 
of  November,  he  found  nearly  the  whole  population  completely 
cowed,  and  ready  to  acknowledge  his  authority :  seven  Ministers 
of  the  Prussian  Government  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 


,'  When  did  Frederick  William  III.  aot,  and  for  what  reason?  Where  was 
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him,  and  agreed,  at  once,  to  gire  op  all  of  the  kingdom  weat 
of  the  Elbe  for  the  aake  of  peacel  Frederick  William  IIL, 
wbo  bad  fled  to  Königsberg,  refused  to  confirm  their  actäoo, 
and  ent«red  iuto  an  alliance  with  Alexander  I.  of  BaBBia,  to 


continne  tha  war.  Napoleon,  mesnwbile,  Iiad  made  peace  with 
Saxony,  which,  öfter  papng  heavf  contributiona  andjqiniog 
the  Bhine-Bund,  was  raised  by  him  to  tbe  rank  of  a  kingdom, 
At  the  same  time  he  encouraged  a  revolt  in  Pruasian  Poland, 
got  posaeasion  of  Sileaia ,  and  kept  Austria  neutral  by  skilful 
diplomacy.  England  had  the  power,  by  prompt  and  eaergetio 
actioD,  of  changing  the  face  of  affairs,  bat  her  goverament  did 
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Pressing  eastward  during  the  winter,  the  French  army, 
140,000  strongf  met  the  Bussians  and  Pmssians  on  the  8th 
of  Febrnary,  1807«  in  the  murderous  battle  of  Eylau,  after 
which,  because  its  result  was  undecided,  Napoleon  concluded  a 
truce  of  several  months.  Frederick  William  appointed  a  new 
Ministry,  with  the  fearless  and  patriotic  statesmen,  Harden- 
berg and  Stein,  who  formed  a  fresh  alliance  with  Russia,  which 
was  soon  joined  by  England  and  Sweden.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  reinforce  the  Prussian  army,  and 
Alexander  I.  made  no  great  exertions  to  increase  the  Kussian, 
while  Napoleon,  with  all  Prussia  in  his  rear,  was  constantly 
receiving  fresh  troops.  Early  in  June  he  resumed  hostilities, 
and  on  the  14th,  with  a  much  superior  force,  so  completely 
defeated  the  Allies  in  the  battle  of  Friedland,  that  they  were 
driven  over  the  river  Memel  into  Russian  territory. 

The  Russians  immediately  concluded  an  armistice:  Napo- 
leon had  an  interview  with  Alexander  I.  on  a  rafb  in  the  river 
Memel,  and  acquired  such  an  iramediate  influence  over  the  en- 
thusiastic,  fantastic  nature  of  the  latter,  that  he  became  a 
friend  and  practically  an  ally.  The  next  day,  there  was  another 
interview,  at  which  Frederick  William  HL  was  also  present: 
the  Queen,  Louise  of  Mecklenburg,  a  woman  of  noble  and 
heroic  character,  whom  Napoleon  had  vilely  slandered,  was 
persuaded  to  accompany  him,  but  only  subjected  herseif  to 
new  humiliation.  (She  died  in  1810,  during  Germany's  deepest 
degradation,  but  her  son,  William  L,  became  German  Em- 
peror  in  1871.)  The  Peace  of  Tilsit  was  declared  on  the  9th 
of  July,  1807,  according  to  Napoleon^s  Single  will.  Hardenberg 
had  been  dismissed  from  the  Prussian  Ministry,  and  Talleyrand 
gave  his  successor  a  completed  document,  to  be  signed  with« 
out  discussion. 

Prussia  lost  very  neärly  the  half  of  her  territory:  her 
Population  was  diminished  from  9,743,000  to  4,938,000.  A 
new  "Grand-Duchy  of  Warsaw"  was  formed  by  Napoleon  out 
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of  her  Polish  acqaisitious.  The  contributions  which  had  been 
levied  and  which  Prassia  was  still  forced  to  pay  amoonted  to 
a  total  sum  of  300  million  thalers ,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
maintain  a  French  army  in  her  diminished  territory  until  the 
last  farthing  should  be  paid  over.  Bussia,  on  the  other  band, 
lost  nothing,  bat  received  a  part  of  Polish  Prassia.  A  new 
Eingdom  of  Westphalia  was  formed  oat  of  Brunswick,  and 
parts  of  Prassia  and  Hannover,  andNapoleon*s  brother,  Jerome, 
was  made  king.  The  latter,  whose  wife  was  an  American  lady, 
Miss  Patterson  of  Baltimore,  was  compelled  to  renounce  her, 
and  marry  the  daaghter  of  the  new  king  of  Würtemberg,  al- 
thoagh,  as  a  Catholic,  he  could  not  do  this  without  a  special 
dispensation  from  the  Pope,  and  Pias  VII.  refused  to  giye  one. 
Thas  he  became  a  bigamist,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
Boman  Charch.  Jerome  was  a  weak  and  licentioas  individaal, 
and  made  himself  heartily  hated  by  bis  two  millions  of  Ger- 
man  sabjects  daring  bis  six  years*  rale  in  Cassel. 

Frederick  William  III.  was  at  last  stung  by  bis  misfor- 
tunes  into  the  adoption  of  another  and  manlier  policy.  He 
called  Stein  to  the  head  of  bis  Ministry,  and  allowed  the  lat- 
ter to  introdace  reforms  for  thepurpose  of  assisting,  strengthen- 
ing  and  developing  the  character  of  the  people.  Bat  150,000 
French  troops  still  fed  like  locasts  apon  the  substance  of  Pras- 
sia, and  there  was  an  immense  amoant  of  poverty  and  saffer- 
ing.  The  French  Commanders  plandered  so  outrageously  and 
acted  with  sach  shameless  bratality,  that  even  the  slow  Ger- 
man  natare  became  heated  with  a  bäte  so  intense  that  it  is 
not  yet  wholly  extingaished.  Bat  this  was  not  the  end  of  the 
degradation.  Napoleon ,  at  the  climax  of  bis  power ,  having 
(withoat  exaggeration)  the  whole  Continent  of  Earope  ander 
bis  feet,  demanded  that  Prassia  shoald  join  the  Bhine-Bund, 
reduce  her  standing  army  to  42,000  men,  and,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity,  furnish  France  with  troops  against  Austria.  The  tem- 
porary  coarage  of  the  king  dissolved:  he  signed  a  treaty  on 


What  fartfaer  losses  did  Prassia  endare?  How  was  Busala  treated?  What 
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the  8th  of  September ,  1 808 ,  nitboat  the  knowledge  of  Stein, 
granting  neu-Iy  everything  Napoleon  claimed , — thns  compell- 
ing  the  patriotio  stateBman  to  resign,  and  tnaking  what  was 
left  of  PniBsia  tributary  to  the  deaigns  of  France, 

At  the  same  time  Napoleon  held  a  Bo-called  CongreBS  at 
Erfurt,  at  which  all  the  German  ralen  (except  Aoatna)  were 


preeent,  bnt  the  decisions  were  made  bj  himself,  with  the  cod- 
nivance  of  Alexander  I.  of  Russia.  The  latter  receired  Finn- 
land and  the  Danabian  Principalitiea:  Napoleon  shnply  car- 
riad  ont  bis  own  personal  policy.  He  made  bis  brotber  Joseph 
king  of  Spain,  gave  Naples  to  bis  brother-ia-law,  Murat,  and 
soon  afterwarda  annexed  the  States  of  the  Churcb,  in  Italy, 

How  dld  ths  ilng  maat  Ihemt    Wlut  GDDgnia  «u  hslil,  uid  of  what  da- 
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to  France,  abolishing  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope. 
Every  one  of  the  smaller  German  States  had  already  joined 
the  Rhine-Bund,  and  the  Diet  by  which  they  were  governed 
abjectly  obeyed  his  will.  Princes,  nobles,  offidals,  and  authors 
vied  with  each  other  in  doing  homage  to  him.  Even  the  battles 
of  Jena  and  Friedland  were  celebrated  by  populär  festivals  in 
the  capitals  of  the  other  States :  the  people  of  Southern  Ger- 
many,  especially,  rejoiced  over  the  shame  and  suffering  of  their 
brethren  in  the  North.  Ninety  German  authors  dedicated 
books  to  Napoleon,  and  the  newspapers  became  oontemptible 
in  their  servile  praises  of  his  rule. 

Austria,  always  energetic  at  the  wrong  time  and  weak 
when  energy  was  necessary,  prepared  for  war,  relying  on  the 
help  of  Prussia  and  possibly  of  Russia.  Napoleon  had  been 
called  to  Spain ,  where  a  part  of  the  people ,  supported  by 
Wellington,  with  an  English  force ,  in  Portugal ,  was  making 
a  gallant  resistance  to  the  French  rule.  A  few  patriotic  and 
courageous  men,  all  over  Germany,  began  to  consult  together 
conceming  the  best  means  for  the  liberation  of  the  country. 
The  Prussian  Ex -minister,  Baron  Stein,  the  philosopher  Fichte, 
the  statesman  and  poet  Arndt,  the  Generals  Gneisenau  and 
Scharnhorst,  the  historian  Niebuhr,  and  also  the  Austrian 
minister,  Count  Stadion,  used  every  effort  to  increase  and  ex- 
tend  this  movement;  but  there  was  no  German  prince,  except 
the  young  Duke  of  Brunswick,  ready  or  willing  to  act. 

The  Tyrolese,  who  are  still  the  most  Austrian  of  Austrians, 
and  the  most  Catholic  of  Catholics,  organized  a  revolt  against 
the  French-Bavarian  rule,  early  in  1809.  This  was  the  first 
purely  populär  movement  in  Germany,  which  had  occurred 
since  the  revolt  of  the  Austrian  peasants  against  Ferdinand  IT. 
nearly  two  hundred  years  before.  The  Tyrolese  leaders  were 
Andreas  Hofer ,  a  hunter  named  Speckbacher  and  a  monk 
named  Haspinger; their  troops  were  peasants  andmountaineers. 
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The  plot  was  so  well  organized  that  the  Alps  were  speedily 
cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  13th  of  April,  Hofer  captured 
Innsbruck,  which  he  held  for  Austria.  When  the  French  and 
Bavarian  troops  entered  the  mountain-passes,  they  were  picked 
off  by  skilful  riflemen  or  crushed  by  rocks  and  trees  rolled 
down  upon  them.  The  daring  of  the  Tyrolese  produced  a 
stirring  e£fect  throughout  Austria :  for  ths  first  time,  the  people 
came  forward  as  volunteers,  to  be  enrolled  in  the  army,  and 
the  Archduke  Karl,  in  a  short  time,  had  a  force  of  300)000 
men  at  his  disposal. 

Napoleon  returned  from  Spain  at  the  first  news  of  the  im- 
pending  war.  As  the  Khine-Bund  did  not  dream  of  disobe- 
dience,  as  Prussia  was  crippled,  and  the  sentimental  friendship 
of  Alexander  L  had  not  yet  grown  cold ,  he  raised  an  aimy  of 
180,000  men  and  entered  Bavaria  by  the  9th  of  April.  The 
Archduke  was  not  prepared :  his  large  force  had  been  divided 
and  stationed  according  to  a  plan  which  might  have  been  very 
successful,  if  Napoleon  had  been  willing  to  respect  it.  He  lost 
three  battles  in  succession,  the  last,  at  Eckmühl  on  the  22d 
of  April ,  obliging  him  to  give  up  Hatisbon  and  retreat  into 
Bohemia.  The  second  Austrian  army,  which  had  been  vic-^ 
torious  over  the  Viceroy  Eugene ,  in  Italy ,  was  instantly  re- 
called,  but  it  was  too  late:  there  were  only  30,000  men  on 
the  southem  bank  of  the  Danube,  between  the  French  and 
Vienna. 

The  movement  in  Tyrol  was  imitated  in  Prussia  by  Major 
Schill,  one  of  the  defenders  of  Colberg  in  1807.  His  heroism 
had  given  him  great  popularity,  and  he  was  untiring  in  his 
efiforts  to  incite  the  people  to  revolt.  The  secret  association 
of  patriotic  men,  already  referred  to,  which  was  called  the 
Tugendbundf  or  "League  of  Virtue,"  encouraged  him  so  far  as 
it  was  able ;  and  when  he  entered  Berlin  at  the  head  of  four 
squadrons  of  hussars,  immediately  after  the  news  of  Hofer's 
auccess,  he  was  received  with  such  enthusiasm  that  he  imagined 
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the  moment  had  come  for  armising  PruBsia.    Marcliiog  out  of 
the  city,  as  if  for  the  usual  cavalry  exercise,  lie  addressed  bis 


troopa  in  a  Gerj  apeech,  revealed  to  them  his  plana  and  in- 
spired  them  wltb  equal  confidence.    With  hia  little  band  hc 


So«  waa  Schill  iM*ivad  In  Berlinr    What  dld  hs  theo  dol 
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took  Halle,  besieged  Bern  bürg,  was  victorious  in  a  number  of 
small  battles  against  the  increasing  forces  of  the  Frencb,  but 
at  the  end  of  a  month  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Stralsund. 
The  city  was  stormed,  and  he  feil  in  resisting  the  assault;  the 
French  captured  and  shot  twelve  of  his  officers.  The  fame  of 
his  exploits  helped  to  fire  the  German  heart;  the  courage  of 
the  people  returned,  and  they  began  to  grow  restless  and  in- 
dignant  under  their  shame. 

By  the  13th  of  May,  Napoleon  had  entered  Vienna  and 
taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  palace  of  8chönbrunn.  The 
Archduke  Karl  was  at  the  same  time  rapidly  approaching 
with  an  army  of  75,000  men,  and  Napoleon,  who  had  90,000, 
hastened  to  throw  a  bridge  across  the  Danube,  below  t^e  city, 
in  Order  to  meet  him  before  he  could  be  reinforced.  On  the 
2 Ist,  however,  the  Archduke  began  the  attack  before  the 
whole  French  army  had  crossed,  and  the  desperate  battle  of 
Aspern  foUowed.  After  two  days  of  bloody  fighting,  the 
French  feil  back  upon  the  island  of  Lobau,  and  their  bridge 
was  destroyed.  This  was  Napoleon's  first  defeat  in  Germany, 
but  it  was  dearly  purchased:  the  loss  on  each  side  was  about 
24,000.  Napoleon  issued  flaming  bulletins  of  victory  which 
deceived  the  German  people  for  a  time,  meanwhile  ordering  new 
troops  to  be  forwarded  with  all  possible  haste.  He  deceived 
the  Archduke  by  a  heavy  cannonade,  rapidly  constructed  six 
bridges  further  down  the  river,  crossed  with  his  whole  army, 
and  on  the  6th  of  July  fought  the  battle  of  Wagram ,  which 
ended  with  the  defeat  and  retreat  of  the  Austrians. 

An  armistice  foUowed,  and  the  war  was  concluded  on  the 
14th  of  October  by  the  Peace  of  Vienna.  Francis  H.  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  Salzburg  and  some  adjoining  territory  to 
Bavaria;  Galicia  to  Russia  and  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Warsaw; 
and  Carniola,  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  with  Trieste  to  the  king- 
dorn  of  Italy, — a  total  loss  of  3,500,000  of  population.  He 
further  agreed  to  pay  a  contribution  of  85  millions  of  francs 


What  succesB  had  be,  and  for  how  long?  What  was  his  fate?  How  wero 
the  Germans  a£Fected?  When  did  Napoleon  reach  Vienna?  Where  was  the 
Archduke,  and  how  did  Xapoleon  meet  him?  Describe  the  battle  of  Aapem. 
What  were  the  losses?  What  deception  did  Napoleon  practise?  What  battl« 
foUowed?    When  did  the  war  end?    What  territory  did  Auetria  lose? 
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to  France,  and  was  persuaded,  shortly  afterwards,  to  give  the 
band  of  liis  daughter ,  Maria  Louisa,  to  Napoleon,  who  had 
meanwhile  divorced  himself  from  the  j^napress  Josephine.  The 
Tyrolese,  who  had  been  encouraged  by  promises  of  help  from 
Vienna,  refused  to  believe  that  they  were  betrayed  and  given 
up.  Hofer  continued  his  struggle  with  success  after  the  con- 
clusion  of  peace,  untü  near  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the 
French  and  Bavarians  returned  in  force,  and  the  movement 
was  crushed.  He  hid  for  two  months  among  the  mountains, 
then  was  betrayed  by  a  monk,  captured,  and  carried  in  chains 
to  Mantua.  Here  he  was  tried  by  a  French  court-martial  and 
ßhot  on  the  20th  of  February,  1810.  Francis  H.  might  have 
saved  his  life,  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  do  it.  Thus,  in 
North  and  South,  Schill  and  Hofer  perished,  nnsustained  by 
their  kings;  yet  their  deeds  remained,  as  an  inspiration  to  the 
whole  German  people. 

Diiring  the  summer  of  1809,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  whose 
land  Napoleon  had  added  to  Jerome's  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
made  a  daring  attempt  to  drive  the  French  from  Northern 
Germ&ny.  He  had  joined  a  small  Austrian  army,  sent  io 
operate  in  Saxony,  and  when  it  was  recalled  after  the  battle  of 
Eckmühl,  he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  reconquer  Brunswick 
with  a  force  of  only  2,000  volunteers.  The  latter  dressed  in 
black,  and  wore  a  skull  and  cross^bones  on  their  caps.  The 
Duke  took  Halberstadt,  reached  Brunswick,  then  cut  his  way 
through  the  German-French  forces  closing  in  upon  him ,  and 
came  to  the  shore  of  the  North  Sea,  where,  it  was  expected, 
an  English  army  would  land.  He  and  his  troops  escaped  in 
small  vesse]s:  the  English,  40,000  strong,  landed  on  the  island 
of  Walcheren  (on  the  coast  of  Belgium) ,  where  they  lay  idle 
until  driven  home  by  sickness 

For  three  years  after  the  peace  of  Vienna ,  Napoleon  was 
all-powerful  in  Germany.  He  was  married  to  Maria  Louisa 
on  the  2d  of  April,  1810;  his  son,  the  King  of  Rome,  was 


What  lo88  in  money  ?  What  eise  followed?  How  were  the  Tjrolese  treated  ? 
When  was  the  movement  omshed  ?  Belate  Hofer's  fate.  Who  refused  to  savo 
him?  Who  eise  made  an  attempt,  -when,  and  where?  What  foroe  had  he? 
How  were  they  dressed  ?  What  did  he  aooomplish  ?  What  was  done  by  the 
English? 
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born  the  following  March,  aud  Austria,  where  Mettcrnich  was 
now  Minister  instead  of  Count  Stadion,  follöwed  the  policy  of 
France.  All  Germany  accepted  the  "Continental  Blockade," 
which  cut  off  its  commerce  with  England :  the  standing  armies 
of  Austria  and  Prussia  were  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  their 
ordinary  strengtb;  the  king  of  Prusaia,  who  had  lived  for  two 
years  in  Königsberg,  was  ordered  to  retum  to  Berlin^  and  the 
French  ministers  at  all  the  smaller  Courts  became  the  prac- 
tical  rulers  of  the  States.  In  1810,  the  kingdom  of  Holland 
was  taken  from  Louis  Bouaparte  and  annexed  to  the  French 
Empire ;  then  Northern  Germany,  with  Bremen,  Hamburg  and 
Lübeck,  was  annexed  in  like  manner,  and  the  same  fate  was 
evidently  intended  for  the  States  of  the  Rhine-Bund,  if  the 
despotic  selfishness  of  Napoleon  had  not  put  an  end  to  his 
marvellous  success.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  next  compelled 
to  suppress  the  "League  of  Virtue":  Germany  was  filled  with 
French  spies  (many  of  them  native  Germans),  and  every  ex- 
pression  of  patriotic  sentiment  was  reported  as  treason  to 
France. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Rhine-Bund,  there  was,  however, 
very  little  real  patriotism  among  the  people:  in  Austria  the 
latter  were  still  kept  down  by  the  Jesuitic  rule  of  the  Haps- 
burgs:  only  in  the  smaller  Saxon  Duchies,  and  in  Prussia,  the 
idea  of  resistance  was  fostered,  though  in  spite  of  Frederick 
William  HL  Indeed,  the  temporary  removal  of  the  king  was 
for  awhile  secretly  advocated.  Hardenberg  and  Schamhorst 
did  their  utmost  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  struggle  which 
they  knew  would  come :  the  former  introduced  new  laws,  based 
on  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  all  Citizens  before  the  law, 
their  equal  right  to  development,  protection  and  official  Ser- 
vice. Scharnhorst,  the  son  of  a  peasant,  trained  the  people 
for  military  duty,  in  defiance  of  France:  he  kept  the  number 
of  soldiers  at  42,000,  in  accordance  with  the. treaty,  but  as 
fast  as   they  were  well-drilled,   he  sent  them  home  and  put 


What  was  Napoleon*8  position,  for  three  years  longfer?  How  was  his  po- 
licy enforoed  throughout  Qermany?  What  annexations  vere  made  in  1810? 
With  what  was  the  Bhinft>Bund  threatened?  What  was  the  king  of  Prussia 
foTced  to  doV  What  was  the  Situation  of  the  people?  Where  was  the  idea 
of  resistance  fostered?  What  was  secretly  advooated?  What  new  laws  did 
Hardenberg  introduce? 
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fresh  recruits  in  their  place.    In  this  manner  lie  gradually 
prepared  150,000  men  for  the  army. 

Alexander  I.  of  Russia  had  by  this  time  lost  his  sen- 
timental friendship  for  Napoleon.  The  seizure  by  the  latter  of 
the  territory  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  who  was  his  near  re- 
lation,  greatly  ofifended  him:  he  grew  tired  of  submitting  to 
the  Continental  Blockade,  and  in  1811  adopted  commercial 
laws  which  amounted  to  its  abandonment.  Then  Napoleon 
showed  his  own  overwhelming  arrogance ;  and  his  course  once 
more  illustrated  the  abject  condition  of  Germany  Every 
ruler  saw  that  a  great  war  was  coming,  and  had  nearly  a 
year^s  time  for  decision;  but  all  submitted!  Early  in  1812 
the  colossal  plan  was  put  into  action :  Prussia  agreed  to  furnish 
20,000  soldiers,  Austria  30,000,  and  the  Rhine-Bund,  which 
comprised  the  rest  of  Germany,  was  called  upon  for  150,000. 
France  furnished  more  than  300,000,  and  this  enormous 
military  force  was  set  in  motion  against  Russia,  which  was  at 
the  time  unable  to  raise  half  that  number  of  troops.  In  May 
Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa  held  a  grand  Court  in  Dresden, 
which  a  crowd  of  reigning  princes  attended,  and  where  even 
Francis  I.  and  Frederick  William  III.  were  treated  rather  as 
vassals  than  as  equals.  This  was  the  climax  of  Napoleon's 
success.  Regardless  of  distance,  climate,  lack  of  suppHes  and 
all  the  other  impediments  to  his  will,  he  pushed  forward  with 
.  an  army  greater  than  Europe  had  seen  since  the  days  of  Attila, 
but  from  which  only  one  man,  horse  and  cannon  out  of  every 
ten  returned. 

After  holding  a  grand  review  on  the  battle-field  of  Fried - 
land,  he  crossed  the  Niemen  and  entered  Russia  on  the  24th 
of  June,  met  the  Russians  in  battle  at  Smolensk  on  the  16th 
and  17th  of  August,  and  after  great  losses  continued  his 
march  towards  Moscow  through  a  country  which  had  been 
purposely  laid  waste,  and  where  great  numbers  of  his  soldiers 


How  did  Scharnhorst  keep  up  the  military  strength?  How  had  Alexan. 
der  I.  changed?  What  ofifended  him?  What  course  did  he  adopt,  and  whcn? 
How  did  the  Germtin  rulera  act?  When  and  how  was  the  war  organized? 
What  did  France  furnish?  What  was  Bussia's  strength?  What  Court  was 
held  by  Napoleon?  What  was  his  undertaking,  and  what  came  of  it?  When 
did  he  enter  Bussia?    Where  was  the  flrst  battle? 
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perished  from  hunger  and  fatigue.  On  the  Tth  of  September, 
tbe  Rusaiaa  arniy  of  120,000  men  met  him  on  the  field  of 
Qorodino,  whera  occurred  tba  most  desperate  buttle  of  all  big 
wara.    At  the  dose  of  the  fight  80,000  dead  and  woundcd 


(aboat  an  eqtial  number  on  each  side)  lay  npon  the  plain.  The 
Itnssians  retreated,  repnlsed  but  not  conquered,  and  on  the 
14th  of  September  Napoleon  entered  Moscow.  The  city  was 
deeertfid  hy  ite  inhabitants:  au  goods  and  treasures  whicb 
could  be  speedilj  removed  had  been  taken  away,  and  the  nest 


What  or  1ha  taißui  muah!    DeMrlbe  Ihs  bullle  of  BorodiDi 
Moioow  roubed? 
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evening  flames  broke  out  in  a  number  of  places.  The  coii- 
flagration  spread  so  that  within  a  week  four-fifths  of  the  city 
were  destroyed:  Napoleon  was  forced  to  leavQ  the  Kremlin 
and  escape  throagh  buming  streets ;  and  thus  the  French  army 
was  left  without  winter-quarters  and  provisions. 

After  offering  terms  of  peace  in  vain,  and  losing  a  month 
of  precious  time  in  waiting,  nothing  was  left  for  Napoleon 
but  to  commence  his  disastrous  retreat.  Cut  o£f  from  the 
warmer  southern  route  bj  the  Russians  on  the  24th  of  October, 
his  army,  diminishing  day  by  day,  endured  all  the  horrors  of 
the  Northern  wiuter,  and  lost  so  many  in  the  fearful  passage 
of  the  Beresina  and  from  the  constant  attacks  of  the  Cossacks, 
that  not  more  than  30,000  men,  famished,  frozen  and  mostly 
without  arms,  cro'ssed  the  Prussian  frontier  about  the  middle 
of  December.  After  reaching  Wilna,  Napoleon  had  hurried  on 
alone,  in  advance :  his  passage  through  Germany  was  like  a 
flight,  and  he  was  safe  in  Paris  before  the  terrible  failure  of 
his  campaign  was  generally  known  throughout  Enrope. 

When  Frederick  William  IIL  agreed  to  furnish  20,000 
troops  to  France,  his  best  generals — Blücher,  Scharnhorst, 
Gneisenau — and  300  officers  resigned.  The  coinmand  of  the 
Prussian  contingent  was  given  to  General  York,  who  was  sent 
to  Riga  during  the  march  to  Moscow,  and  escaped  the  horrors 
of  the  retreat.  When  the  fate  of  the  campaign  was  decided, 
he  left  the  French  with  his  remaining  17,000  Prussian  soldiers, 
conclnded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  Russian  general 
Diebitsch,  called  au  assembly  of  the  people  together  in  Königs- 
berg, and  boldly  ordered  that  ^  all  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  should  be  mustered  into  the  army.  Frederick  William, 
in  Berlin,  disavowed  this  act,  but  the  Prussian  people  were 
ready  for  it.  The  excitement  became  so  great,  that  the  men 
who  had  influence  with  the  king  succeeded  in  having  his  Court 
removed  to  Breslau,  where  an  alliance  was  entered  into  with 
Alexander  L,  and  on  the  17th  of  March,  1813,  an  address 


What  happened?  What  was  Napoleon  forcod  to  do?  How  long  did  ho 
wait?  What  was  left  to  him?  Describe  tbe  retreat.  What  did  he  do,  after 
reaching  Wilna?  What  had  the  best  Prussian  officers  done?  Whore  was 
the  Prussian  contingent  sentf  What  did  G-eneral  York  do,  after  the  retreat? 
How  did  the  king  support  him?    What  removal  was  forced  npon  the  king? 
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was  isBaed  in  the  king's  name,  calling  upon  the  people  to 
ohoose  between  rictory  or  ruin.    The  measures  which  York 


had  adopted  were  proclaimed  for  all  Pmssia,  and  the  patriotic 
BchemeB  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  so  long  thwarted  by  the 
king'B  weakness,  were  thus  suddenly  carried  into  action. 

The  efiect  was  astoiuBhing,  when  we  consider  how  little 


Wbitt  addre»  n 
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real  liberty  the  people  had  enjoyed.  Bat  they  had  been 
educated  in  patriotic  sentiments  by  another  power  than  the 
Government.  For  years,  the  works  of  the  great  German 
authors  had  become  familiär  to  them:  Elopstock  taught  them 
to  be  proud  of  their  race  and  name;  Schiller  taught  them 
resistance  to  oppression,  Arndt  and  Körner  gave  them  songs 
which  stirred  them  more  than  the  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet, 
and  thousands  of  high-hearted  young  men  mingled  with  them 
and  inspired  them  with  new  courage  and  new  hopes.  Within 
five  months  Prussia  had  270,000  soldiers  under  arms,  part 
of  whom  were  organized  to  repel  the  coming  armies  of 
Napoleon,  while  the  remainder  undertook  the  siege  of  the 
many.  Prussian  fortresses  which  were  stiU  garrisoned  by  the 
French.  All  classes  of  the  people  took  part  in  this  uprising: 
the  Professors  followed  the  students,  the  educated  men  stood 
side  by  side  with  the  peasants,  mothers  gave  their  only  sons, 
and  the  women  sent  all  their  gold  and  jewels  to  the  treasury 
and  wore  omaments  of  iron.  The  young  poet,  Theodor  Körner, 
not  only  aroused  the  people  with  his  fiery  songs,  but  fought 
in  the  "free  corps"  of  Lützow,  and  finally  gave  his  life  for  his 
country:  the  Turner ^  or  gymnasts,  inspired  by  their  teacher 
Jahn,  went  as  a  body  into  the  ranks,  and  even  many  women 
disguised  themselves  and  enlisted  as  soldiers. 

With  the  exception  of  Mecklenburg  and  Dessau,  the  States 
of  tbe  Rliine-Bund  still  held  to  France :  Saxony  and  Bavaria 
especially  distinguished  themselves  by  their  abject  fideHty  to 
Napoleon.  Austria  remained  neutral,  and  whatever  influence 
she  exercised  was  against  Prussia.  But  Sweden,  under  the 
Crown-Prince  Bemadotte  (Napoleon's  former  Marshai)  joined 
the  movement,  with  the  condition  of  obtaining  Norway  in 
case  of  success.  The  Operations  were  delayed  by  the  slowness 
of  the  Bussians,  and  the  disagreement,  or  perhaps  jealousy,  of 
the  various  generals;  and  Napoleon  made  good  use  of  the 
time  to  prepare  himself  for  the  coming  struggle.  Although 
France  was  already  exhausted,  he  enforced  a  merciless  con- 


Who  had  educated  and  enoouraged  the  people?  What  army  was  raised? 
How  was  it  disposed?  How  did  the  people  rise?  What  young  poet  assisted  ? 
Who  eise  went  into  the  ranks?  What  was  the  coorse  of  the  other  States t 
Of  Austria?    Of  Sweden?    How  were  the  Operations  delayed? 
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scription,  taicing  young  boye  and  old  men,  «ntil,  with  the 
Gennau  Boldiers  stiH  ai  bis  disposal,  he  bad  a  force  of  Bearly 
500,000  men. 

Tbe  campaign  opened  well  for  Frussia.  Hamburg  and 
Lübeck  were  delivered  from  tbe  Frencb,  aad  oa  the  5th  ot 
April  the  VicerOf  Eugene  was  defeated  at  Möckern  (near 


Leipzig)  witb  beavT  losaea.  The  first  great  hattle  was  foagbt 
at  Lützeu,  on  tbe  2d  of  Uay,  on  tbe  same  field  vhere 
GuBtarus  Adolpbua  feil  in  1632.  Tbe  BuBsians  and  FruBBianB, 
witb  95,000  men,  beld  Napoleon,  with  120.000,  at  bay  for  a 
wbote  day,  and  tben  feil  back  in  good  order,  after  a  defeat 
wbich  encouraged  instead  of  dispiriting  tbe  people.  Tbe 
greatest  loss  was  the  death  of  Schtu^borst.  Sbortly  after- 
warda  Napoleon  occupied  Breaden,  and  it  became  evident  tbat 
Saxony  would  be   the  principal  tbeatre  of  war.    A  Becond 


11  iU  ruolt,  and  effecl 
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battle  oft  wo  days  took  place  on  the  20tli  and  2  Ist  of  May, 
in  which,  although  the  French  outnumbered  the  Germans  and 
Russians  two  to  one,  they  barely  achieved  a  victory.  The 
Courage  and  patriotism  of  the  people  were  now  beginning  to 
teil,  especially  as  Napoleon's  troops  were  mostly  young,  phygi- 
cally  weak,  and  inexperienced.  In  order  to  give  them  rest  he 
oifered  an  armistice  on  the  4th  of  June,  an  act  which  he  aller- 
wards  declared  to  have  been  the  greatest  mistake  of  his  life. 
It  was  prolonged  until  the  lOth  of  August,  and  gave  the  Ger- 
mans time  both  to  rest  and  recruit,  and  to  strengthen  them- 
selves  by  an  alliance  with  Austria. 

Francis  11.  judged  that  the  time  had  come  to  recover  what 
he  had  lost,  especially  as  England  formally  joined  Prussia*  and 
Russia  on  the  14th  of  June.  A  fortnight  afterwards  an  agree- 
ment  was  entered  into  between  the  two  latter  powers  and 
Austria,  that  peace  should  be  offered  to  Napoleon  provided  he 
would  give  up  Northern  Germany,  the  Dalmatian  provinces 
and  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Warsaw.  He  rejected  the  offer,  and 
so  insulted  Metternich  during  an  interview  in  Dresden,  that 
the  latter  became  his  bitter  enemy  thenceforth.  The  end  of 
all  the  negotiations  was  that  Austria  declared  war  on  the 
12th  of  August,  and  both  sides  prepared  at  once  for  a  final 
and  desperate  struggle.  The  Allies  now  had  800,000  men, 
divided  into  three  armies,  one  under  Schwarzenberg  confront- 
ing  the  French  centre  in  Saxony,  one  under  Blücher  in  Silesia, 
and  a  third  in  the  North  under  Bemadotte.  The  last  of  these 
generals  seemed  reluctant  to  act  against  his  former  leader, 
and  his  participation  was  of  little  real  Service.  Napoleon  had 
550,000  men,  less  scattered  than  the  Germans,  and  all  under 
the  govemment  of  his  single  will.  He  was  still ,  therefore,  a 
formidable  foe. 

Just  sixteen  days  after  the  armistice  came  to  an  end,  the 
old  Blücher  won  a  victory  as  splendid  as  many  of  Napoleon^s. 
He  met  Marshai  Macdonald  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  called 


What  second  battle  took  place?  How  were  the  people  enconraged?  What 
foUowed?  How  long  did  the  anniBtice  last?  What  considerations  influenced 
Francis  II.?  What  agreement  was  made?  How  did  Napoleon  answer,  and 
aot?  What  was  the  end  of  it  all?  What  forces  were  arrayed  against  Napo. 
leon?    How  did  Bernadotte  act?    What  force  had  Napoleon? 
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the  Eatzbach,  in  Silesia,  and  defeated  him  with  tbe  losa  of 
12,000  killed  and  wounded,  18,000  prisoners  and  103  cannon, 
From  the  circumstance  of  bis  having  cried  ont  to  bis  men: 
"Forwarda!  forwardsl"  in  the  crisis  of  the  battle,  Blücher  waa 
thenceforth  called  "Marshal  Forwarda"  by  the  soldiera,  Five 
ilays  bcfore  this  the  Prussian  geoeral  Bülow  was  Tictorious 
ovur  Oudinot  at  Groasbeeren,  within  ten  miles  of  Berlin:  and 


four  d&ya  afterwarda  tlie  French  general  Vandamme,  with 
40,000  men,  waa  cut  to  piecea  by  the  Auetrians  and  Pniasians, 
at  Knlm  on  the  aonthern  frontier  of  Saxony.  TLua,  withio  e. 
month,  Napoleon  lost  one-fourth  of  hia  whole  force,  while  the 
fresh  hope  and  enthusiaam  of  the  German  people  iramediately 
eupplied  the  loases  on  their  aide.  It  ia  true  tbat  Schwarzenberg 
had  been  severely  repnlsed  ia  an  atteuik  on  DresdeD,  on  the 
27th  of  August,  but  thia  had  been  ao  speedity  followed  by 
Vandamroe'a  defeat,  that  it  prodnced  no  discouragement. 
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The  month  of  September  opened  with  another  Pmssian 
victory.  On  the  6th,  Bälow  defeated  Ney  at  Dennewitz,  taking 
15,000  prisoners  and  80  cannon.  This  change  of  fortune 
seems  io  haye  bewildered  Napoleon:  instead  of  bis  former 
promptness  and  rapidity,  he  spent  a  month  in  Dresden,  alter- 
nately  trying  to  entice  Blücher  or  Schwarzenberg  to  giye 
battle.  The  latter  two,  meanwhile,  were  g^radually  drawing 
nearer  to  each  other  and  to  Bemadotte,  and  their  final  junc- 
tion  was  efiected  without  any  serious  movement  to  prevent  it 
on  Napoleon's  part.  Blücher's  passage  of  the  Elbe  on  the 
3d  of  October  compelled  him  to  leave  Dresden  with  bis  army 
and  take  np  a  new  position  in  Leipzig,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  13th.  The  Allies  instantly  closed  in  upon  him:  there  was 
a  fierce  but  indecisive  cavalry  fight  on  the  14th,  the  15th 
was  spent  in  preparations  on  both  sides,  and  on  the  16th  the 
great  battle  began. 

Napoleon  had  about  190,000  men,  the  Allies  300,000: 
both  were  posted  along  lines  many  miles  in  extent,  stretching 
over  the  open  piain,  from  the  north  and  east  aronnd  to  the 
sonth  of  Leipzig.  The  first  day's  fight  really  comprised  three 
distinct  battles,  two  of  which  were  won  by  the  French  and 
one  by  Blücher.  During  the  afternoon  a  terrific  charge  of 
cavalry  nnder  Murat  broke  the  centre  of  the  Alfies,  and  Fred- 
erick William  and  Alexander  L  narrowly  escapcd  capture: 
Schwarzenberg,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Cossacks  and  Aus- 
trian  hussars,  repulsed  the  charge,  and  night  came  without 
any  positive  result.  Napoleon  sent  ofiers  of  peace,  but  they 
were  not  answered,  and  the  Allies  thereby  gained  a  day  for 
reinforcements.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  battle  was 
resumed :  all  day  long  the  earth  trembled  under  the  discharge 
of  more  than  a  thousand  cannon,  the  flames  of  nine  or  ten 
burning  villages  heated  the  air,  and  from  dawn  until  sunset 
the  immense  hosts  carried  on  a  number  of  separate  and  des- 
perate battles  at  difi'erent  points  along  the  line.  Napoleon 
had  bis  Station  on  a  mound  near  a  windmill:  bis  centre  held 


When  and  where  was  Ney  defeated?  How  was  Napoleon  affected?  What 
did  he  do?  What  Junction  was  effected?  What  forced  Napoleon  to  leaTe 
Dresden  ?  What  movements  then  took  place  ?  How  were  the  two  armies  then 
arranged?  What  was  the  first  day's  fight?  What  took  place  daring  the  after- 
noon?   What  did  Napoleon  offer?    Describe  the  battle  of  the  18th. 
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its  Position,  in  spite  of  terrible  losses,  but  both  bis  wings 
were  driven  back.  Bernadotte  did  not  appear  on  tbe  field 
until  4  in  the  afternoon,  but  about  4,000  Saxons  and  other 
Germans  went  over  from  the  French  to  the  Allies  during  the 
day,  and  the  demoralizing  effect  of  this  desertion  probably 
influenced  Napoleon  quite  as  mach  as  bis  material  losses.  He 
gave  Orders  for  an  instant  retreat,  which  was  commenced  on 
the  night  of  the  18th.  His  army  was  reduced  to  100,000  men: 
the  Allies  had  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  about  50,000. 

All  Germany  was  electrified  by  this  victory;  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Alps,  the  land  rang  with  rejoicings.  The  people 
considered,  and  justly  so,  that  they  had  won  this  great  battle : 
the  reigning  princes,  as  later  events  proved,  held  a  dififerent 
opinion.  But,  from  that  day  to  this,  it  is  called  in  Germany 
"the  Battle  of  the  Peoples":  it  was  as  crushing  a  blow  for 
France  as  Jena  had  been  to  Prussia  or  Austerlitz  to  Austria. 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  October  the  Allies  began  a 
storm  upon  Leipzig,  which  was  still  held  by  Marshai  Mac- 
donald and  Prince  Poniatowsky  to  cover  Napoleon's  retreat. 
By  noon  the  city  was  entered  at  several  gates;  the  French,  in 
their  haste,  blew  up  the  bridge  over  the  Elster  river  before  a 
great  part  of  their  own  troops  had  crossed,  and  Poniatowsky, 
with  hundreds  of  others,  was  drowned  in  attempting  to  escape. 
Among  the  prisoners  was  the  king  of  Saxony,  who  had  stood 
by  Napoleon  until  the  last  moment.  In  the  afternoon 
Alexander  I.  and  Frederick  William  entered  Leipzig,  and  were 
received  as  deliverers  by  the  people. 

The  two  monarchs,  nevertheless,  owed  their  succfess  entirely 
to  the  devotion  of  the  German  people,  and  not  at  all  to  their 
own  energy  and  military  talent.  In  spite  of  the  great  forces 
still  at  their  disposal,  they  interfered  with  the  plans  of  Blücher 
and  other  generals  who  insisted  on  a  rapid  and  vigorous  pur- 
suit,  and  were  at  any  time  ready  to  accept  peace  on  terms 
which  would  have  ruined  Germany,  if  Napoleon  had  not  been 


What  was  the  Situation  of  the  French  alVay?  Who  had  gone  over  to  the 
Allies  ?  What  order  was  giren  ?  What  army  had  Napoleon  ?  What  were  the 
losses?  How  did  the  people  greet  this  ylctory?  What  is  it  called?  What 
took  place  next  morning?  How  was  Leipzig  held?  Describe  the  retreat  of 
the  French.  Who  was  taken  prisoner?  What  happened  in  the  afternoon 
To  whom  was  the  sncoess  due? 
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inssne  etiongh  to  reject  thent.   The  latter  coDtinued  bis  march 
towards  France,  by  way  of  Naumburg,  Erfurt  and  Fulda, 


losing  tbousands  bj  deseiüon  and  disease,  but  witbout  an; 
Berioua  interference  until  he  reached  Hanau,  near  Frauklört, 

At  almost  tbe  last  moment  (October  14),  Maximilian  I.  of 
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Bavaria  had  deserted  France  and  joined  the  Allies :  one  of  his 
generals,  Wrede,  with  about  55,000  Bayarians  and  Austrians, 
marched  northward,  and  at  Hanau  intercepted  the  French. 
Napoleon,  not  caring  to  engage  in  a  battle,  contented  himself 
with  cutting  his  way  through  Wrede's  anny,  on  the  25th  of 
October.  He  crossed  the  Rhine  and  reached  France  with  less 
than  70,000  men,  without  encountering  further  resistance. 

Jerome  Bonaparte  fled  from  his  kingdom  of  Westphalia 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig:  Würtemberg  joined 
the  Allies,  the  Ehine-Bund  dissolved,  and  the  artificial  struc- 
ture  which  Napoleon  had  created  feil  to  pieces.  £ven  then, 
Prussia,  Russia  and  Austria  wished  to  discontinue  the  war: 
the  populär  enthusiasm  in  Germany  was  taking  a  national 
character,  the  people  were  beginning  to  feel  their  own  power, 
and  this  was  very  disagreeable  to  Alexander  I.  and  Metternich. 
The  Rhine  was  offered  as  a  boundary  to  Napoleon :  yet,  although 
Wellington  was  by  this  time  victorious  in  Spain  and  was  about 
to  cross  the  Pyrenees,  the  French  Emperor  refused  and  the 
Allies  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  resume  hostilities.  They 
had  already  wasted  much  valuable  time:  they  now  adopted  a 
plan  which  was  sure  to  fail,  if  the  energies  of  France  had  not 
been  so  utterly  exhausted. 

Three  armies  were  formed:  one,  under  Bülow,  was  sent 
into  Holland  to  overthrow  the  French  rule  there;  another; 
under  Schwarzenberg,  marched  through  Switzerland  into  Bur- 
gundy,  about  the  end  of  December,  hoping  to  nieet  with  Wel- 
lington somewhere  in  Central  France;  and  the  third  under 
Blücher,  which  had  been  delayed  longest  by  the  doubt  and 
hesitation  of  the  sovereigns,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  three  points, 
from  Coblentz  to  Mannheim,  on  the  night  of  New- Year,  1814. 
The  subjection  of  Germany  to  France  was  over:  only  the 
garrisons  of  a  number  of  fortresses  remained,  but  these  were 
already  besieged,  and  they  surrendered  one  by  one,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  months. 


Wbo  joined  the  Allies  ?  What  did  General  Wrede  nndertalEe  ?  How  did 
Napoleon  meet  him,  and  when?  How  did  he  reach  France?  What  eventii 
foUowed,  in  Germany?  What  did  the  AUies  wish,  and  why?  What  was 
offered  to  Napoleon?  How  reeeived?  What  plan  did  the  Allies  adopt  ?  How 
did  they  order  the  three  armies  to  march?  What  was  the  Situation  of  Ger- 
many on  January  Ist,  1814? 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

FROM  THE  LIBERATION  OF  GERMANY  TO  THE  TEAR  1848. 

(1814—1848.) 

Napoleon'8  Retreat.— Halting  Course  of  the  AUies. — The  Treaty  of  Paris.— The 
Gongress  of  Yienna. — Napoleon's  Retum  to  France. — New  AUiance. — Napo- 
leon, Wellington  and  Blttcher.  — Battles  of  Lignj  and  Quatrebras.— Battlo 
of  Waterloo.— New  Treaty  with  France.— European  Ghanges.— Reconstrac- 
tion  of  Germany.— Metternich  Arranges  a  Gonfederation. — Its  Gharacter.— 
The  Holy  Alliance. — Reaction  among  the  Princes. — MoTement  of  the  Stu- 
dents. — Gonference  at  Garlsbad.— Returning  DespotiBm. — Gondition  of  Ger- 
many.—Ghanges  in  1830.— The  Zollverein.— Death  of  Francis  II.  and  Fred- 
erick William  III.— Frederick  William  lY.  as  King.— The  German-Gatholio 
Movement  in  1844. — General  Dissatisfaction. 

Napoleon's  genius  was  never  more  brilliantly  manifested 
than  daring  the  slow  advance  of  the  Allies  from  the  Bhine  to 
Paris,  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  1814.  He  had  not 
expected  an  invasion  before  the  spring,  and  was  taken  by  snr- 
prise;  but  with  all  the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  bis  younger 
years,  he  coUected  an  army  of  100,000  men,  and  marched 
against  Blücher,  who  had  already  reached  Brienne.  In  a  battle 
on  the  29th  of  January  he  was  victorious,  but  a  second  oii  the 
Ist  of  February  compelled  hini  to  retreat.  Instead  of  foUow- 
ing  up  this  advantage ,  the  three  monarchs  began  to  consult : 
they  rejected  Blücher's  demand  for  a  union  of  the  armies  and 
an  immediate  march  on  Paris,  and  ordered  him  to  foUow  the 
river  Marne  in  four  divisions,  while  Schwarzenberg  advanced 
by  a.  more  southerly  route.  This  was  just  what  Napoleon 
wanted.  He  hurled  himself  upon  the  divided  Prussian  forces, 
and  in  five  successive  battles,  from  the  lOth  to  the  14th  of 
February,  defeated  and  drove  them  back.  Then,  rapidly  tum- 
ing  southward,  he  defeated  a  part  of  Schwarzenberg's  army  at 
Montereau  on  the  18th,  and  compelled  the  latter  to  retreat. 

The  Allies  now  offered  peace,  grauting  to  France  the 


When  and  how  did  Napoleon  exhibit  bis  genius?  How  did  he  meet  the 
invasion?  What  battles  foUowed?  What  did  the  three  mouarchs  order?  How 
did  Napoleon  take  advantage  of  this?    What  did  he  then  do? 


OFFEB  OF  THB  ALUES. 


boundaries  of  1792.  whicb  indnded  Savoy,  Loirsine  aad  Also- 
ÜBk.    The  history  of  their  negotiatioos  during  tbe  campuign 


bLowb  how  reluctantly  they  prosecuted  the  war,  and  what  little 
riglit  they  have  to  ita  final  success,   whicb  ie  wholly  diie  to 
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Stein,  Blücher  and  the  bravery  of  the  German  soldiers.  Napo- 
leon was  so  elated  by  bis  victories  that  he  rejected  the  offer ; 
and  then,  at  last^  the  union  of  the  allied  armies.  and  their 
niarch  on  Paris  was  permitted.  Battle  after  battle  foUowed: 
Napoleon  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  with  the  most  mar- 
vellous  energy,  but  even  bis  victories  were  disasters,  for  he 
had  no  means  of  replacing  the  troops  he  lost.  The  last  fight 
took  place  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  on  the  30th  of  March,  and 
the  next  day,  at  noon,  the  three  sovereigns  made  their  trium- 
phal entrance  into  the  city. 

Not  untii  then  did  the  latter  determine  to  dethrone  Napo- 
leon and  restore  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  They  compelled  the 
act  of  abdication,  which  Napoleon  signed  at  Fontainebleaa  on 
the  11  th  of  April,  installed  the  Count  d'Artois  (afterwards 
Charles  X.)  as  head  of  a  temporary  government,  and  gave  to 
France  the  boundaries  of  1792«  Napoleon  was  limited  to  the 
little  ishind  of  Elba,  Maria  Louisa  received  the  Dachy  of 
Parma,  and  the  other  Bonapartes  were  allowed  tO  retain  the 
title  of  Prince,  with  an  income  of  2,500,000  francs.  One  million 
francs  was  given  to  the  £x-£mpress  Josephine,  who  died  the 
same  year.  No  indemnity  was  exacted  from  France;  not  even 
the  works  of  art,  stolen  from  the  galleries  of  Italy  and  6er- 
many  for  the  adornment  of  Paris,  were  reclaimed!  Afber  endar- 
ing  ten  years  of  humiliation  and  outrage,  the  Allies  were  as 
teuderly  considerate  as  if  their  invasion  of  France  had  been  a 
wrong,  for  which  they  must  atone  by  all  possible  concessions. 

In  Southern  Germany,  where  very  little  national  sentiment 
existed,  the  treaty  was  quietly  accepted,  but  it  provoked  great 
iiidignation  among  the  people  in  the  North.  Their  rejoicings 
over  the  downfall  of  Napoleon ,  the  deliverance  of  Germany, 
and  (as  they  believed)  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  government 
for  themselves,  were  disturbed  by  this  manifestation  of  weak- 
ness  on  the  part  of  their  leaders.    The  European  Congress, 


What  do  their  actione  show  ?  How  did  Napoleon  act?  What  followed  ? 
IIow  did  Napoleon  resist?  What  was  the  end  of  the  campalgn?  Upon  what 
did  the  sovereigns  determine?  When  and  where  was  the  abdication  signed? 
Wlio  was  installed  in  the  OoTcmment?  What  boundaries  did  France  receive? 
What  was  given  to  Napoleon?  To  Maria  Loaisa?  To  the  other  Bonapartes? 
How  was  France  treated?  How  was  the  treaty  accepted  in  Qermany?  How 
were  the  people  disappointed  ? 
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which  was  opened  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1814,  at  Vienna, 
was  not  calculated  to  restore  their  confidence.  Francis  II.  and 
Alexander  I.  were  the  leading  figures:  other  nations  were  re- 
presented  by  their  best  statesmen ;  the  former  priestly  rulers, 
all  the  petty  princes,  and  hundreds  of  the  '^ImperiaF'  nobility 
whose  Privileges  had  been  taken  away  from  them,  attended  in 
the  hope  of  recovering  something  from  the  general  chaos.  A 
series  of  splendid  entertainments  was  given  to  the  members 
of  the  Congress,  and  it  soon  became  evident  to  the  world  that 
Europe,  and  especially  Germany,  was  to  be  reconstructed  ac- 
cording  to  the  will  of  the  individual  rulers,  without  reference 
to  principle  or  people. 

France  was  represented  in  the  Congress  by  Talleyrand, 
who  was  greatly  the  superior  of  the  other  members  in  the  arts 
of  diplomacy.  Before  the  winter  was  over,  he  persuaded 
Austria  and  England  to  join  France  in  an  alliance  against 
Kussia  and  Prussia,  and  another  European  war  would  probably 
have  broken  out,  but  for  the  startling  news  of  Napoleon's 
landing  in  France  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1815.  Then,  all  were 
compelled  to  suspend  their  jealousies  and  unite  against  their 
common  foe.  On  the  25th  of  March  a  new  alliance  was  con- 
cluded  between  Austria,  Eussia,  Prussia  and  England:  the 
first  three  agreed  to  furnish  150,000  men  each,  while  the  last 
contributed  a  lesser  number  of  soldiers  and  £  5,000,000  in 
money.  All  the  smaller  German  States  joined  in  the  move- 
ment, and  the  people  were  still  so  füll  of  courage  and  patriotic 
hope  that  a  much  larger  force  than  was  needed  was  soon  und  er 
arms. 

Napoleon  reached  Paris  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  instantly 
commenced  the  Organization  of  a  new  army,  while  offering 
peace  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris.  This  time,  he  received  no  answer:  the  terror  of  bis 
name  had  passed  away,  and  the  allied  sovereigns  acted  with 
promptness  and  courage.    Though  he  held  France,  Napoleon's 


What  Congress  was  held?    Who  attended?     What  soon  became  evident? 
By  whom  was  France  represented?    What  alliance  did  he  bring  about?    What  j 

prevcnted  another  war?     Who  combined   against  Napoleon?     What  did  thcy  | 
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Position  wa3  not  strong,  even  there.  The  land  had  sutfered 
tembly,  and  the  people  desired  peace,  which  they  had  never 
enjoyed  under  his  rule.  He  raised  nearly  half  a  million  of 
soldiers,  but  was  obliged  to  use  the  greater  portion  in  pre- 
venting  outbreaks  among  the  population ;  then,  selecting  the 
best,  he  marched  towards  Belgium  with  an  army  of  120,000, 
in  Order  to  meet  Wellington  and  Blücher  by  tnrns,  before  they 
could  unite.  The  former  had  100,000  men,  most  of  them 
Dutch  and  Germans,  ander  his  command:  the  latter,  with 
115,000,  was  rapidly  approaching  from  the  East.  By  this 
time — the  beginning  of  June — neither  the  Austrians  nor 
Russians  had  entered  France. 

On  the  16th  of  June  two  battles  occurred.  Napoleon  fought 
Blücher  at  Ligny,  while  Marshai  Ney,  with  40,000  men,  at- 
tacked  Wellington  at  Quatrebras.  Thus  neither  of  the  allies 
was  able  to  help  the  other.  Blücher  defended  himself  des- 
perately,  but  his  horse  was  shot  under  him  and  the  French 
cavalry  almost  rode  over  him  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground.  He 
was  rescued  with  difficulty,  and  then  compelled  to  fall  back. 
The  battle  between  Ney  and  Wellington  was  hotly  contested; 
the  gallant  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  slain  in  a  cavalry  charge, 
and  the  losses  on  both  sides  were  very  great,  but  neither  could 
claim  a  decided  advantage.  Wellington  retired  to  Waterloo 
the  next  day,  to  be  nearer  Blücher,  and  then  Napoleon,  unit- 
ing  with  Ney,  marched  against  him  with  75,000  men,  while 
Grouchy  was  sent  with  36,000  to  engage  Blücher.  Wellington 
had  68,000  men,  so  the  disproportion  in  numbers  was  not 
very  great,  but  Napoleon  was  much  stronger  in  cavalry  and 
artillery. 

The  great  battle  of  Waterloo  began  on  the  morning  of 
the  ISth  of  June.  Wellington  was  attacked  again  and  again, 
and  the  utmost  courage  and  endurance  of  his  soldiers  barely 
enabled  them  to  hold  their  ground :  the  charges  of  the  French 
were  met  by  an  equally  determined  resistance,  but  the  fate  of 


What  was  bis  Position,  in  France?  Where  did  he  march?  What  force 
had  Wellington?  What  had  Blücher?  Where  was  he?  jWhat  two  battles 
occurred,  and  when?  What  happened  at  Ligny?  What  ät  Quatrebras?  Where 
did  WellinfiTton  retire,  and  why?  What  was  Kapoleon*s  next  movement  ? 
What  was  Wellington*s  force?    What  battle  began,  and  when? 
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the  battb  depeuded  oii  ßlttcher'a  arrivst  The  latter  left  a 
few  Corps  at  Wavre,  bis  forraer  poaition,  in  order  to  deceive 
Grouclif,  and  puslied  forward  Ibroagh    rain  and  acrusa   a 


marehy  conntry  to  Wellington'B  relief.  At  4  o'clock  in  tlie 
afternoon  NapoleOD  made  a  tremendous  effort  to  break  the 
Englisfa  centre:  the  endurance  of  bis  enemy  began  to  fail,  and 


reUIngton'a  >ltniitioi 
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llici-e  were  signs  of  wavering  along  the  Eoglisk  linea  vhen 
the  ciy  was  heord:  "the  Prussians  are  Coming  I"  ßülow's  corps 
sooD  appeared  od  the  French  flank,  Blücher's  annj  closed  in 
shortly  aft«rwarda,  and  by  8  o'clock  the  French  were  flying 
from  the  field.  Tbere  were  no  alHed  monarchs  on  band  to 
an-est  the  pnrsuit:  BlQcher  nnd 'Wellington  followed  bo  rapidly 


that  they  Btood  beibre  Paris  within  ten  days,  and  Napoleon 
waa  left  without  any  alternative  but  instant  Bnrrender.  The 
losses  at  Waterloo,  on  both  aidea,  were  50,000  killed  aod 
wounded. 

Tbia  waa  the  end  of  Napoleon's  interfereDce  in  the  hiBtot7 
of  Europe.  All  bis  offers  were  rejected,  he  waa  deserted  by 
the  French,  and  a  fortuigbt  afUrwarda,  failing  in  hia  plan  ol 


b*pp«n6d  in  tha  afteraoo 
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escaping  to  America,  he  surrendered  to  tlie  captain  of  an 
English  frigate  off  the  port  of  Rochefort.  From  that  moment 
üntil  his  death  at  St.  Helena  on  the  5th  of  May,  1821,  he  was 
a  prisoner  and  an  exile.  A  new  treaty  was  made  between  tho 
allied  monarchs  and  the  Bourbon  dynasty  of  France:  this  time 
the  treasures  of  art  and  leaming  were  restored  to  Italy  and 
Germany,  an  indemnity  of  700,000,000  francs  was  exacted, 
Savoy  was  given  back  to  Sardinia,  and  a  little  strip  of  territory, 
including  the  fortresses  of  Saarbrück ,  Saarlouis  and  Landau, 
added  to  Germany.  The  attempt  of  Austria  and  Prnssia  to 
acquire  Lorraine  and  Alsatia  was  defeated  by  the  cnnning 
of  Talleyrand  and  the  Opposition  of  Alexander  L  of  Russia. 

The  jealousies  and  dissensions  in  the  Congress  of  Yienna 
were  hastily  arranged  during  the  excitement  occasioned  by 
Napoleon's  retum  from  Elba,  and  the  members  patched  to- 
gether,  within  three  months,  a  new  political  map  of  Enrope, 
There  was  no  talk  of  restoring  the  lost  kingdom  of  Poland; 
Prussia*s  claim  to  Saxony  (which  the  king,  Frederick  Augustus, 
had  fairly  forfeited)  was  defeated  by  Austria  and  England; 
and  then,  affcer  each  of  the  principal  powers  häd  secured  what- 
ever  was  possible,  they  combined  to  regulato  the  affairs  of 
the  helpless  smaller  States.  Holland  and  Belgium  were  added 
together,  called  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  given  to 
the  house  of  Orange:  Switzerland,  which  had  joined  the  AUies 
against  France,  was  allowed  to  remain  a  republic  and  received 
some  slight  increase  of  territory;  and  Lorraine  and  Alsatia 
were  lost  to  Germany^ 

Austria  received  Lombardy  and  Venice,  Illyria,  Dalmatia, 
the  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  Galicia  and  whatever  other  territory  she 
formerly  possessed.  Prussia  gave  up  Warsaw  to  Russia,  but 
kept  Posen,  recovered  Westphalia  and  the  territory  on  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  was  enlarged  by  the  annexation  of  Swedish 
Pomerania,  part  of  Saxony,  and  the  former  archbisho  pries  of 
Mayence,  Treves  and  Cologne.     East- Friesland  was  taken 


What  was  Napoleon's  fnrther  history  ?  Wbat  was  France  compeUed  to  do  ? 
What  was  given  to  Sardinia  and  Germany?  What  attempt  was  defeated?  By 
whom?  What  was  done  by  the  Congress  of  Yienna?  How  was  Poland 
treated?  What  became  of  Pmssia's  claim  to  Saxony?  What  was  done  with 
Holland  and  Belgium ?  Switzerland?  What  did  Austria  r^ceive?  How  was 
Prussia  ohanged? 
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from  Prussia  and  given  to  Hannover,  which  was  made  a  king- 
dom:  Weimar,  Oldenburg  and  the  two  Mecklenburgs  were 
made  Grand-Duchies ,  and  Bavaria  recei\red  a  new  slice  of 
Franconia,  including  the  cities  of  Würzburg  and  Bayreuth,  as 
well  as  all  of  the  former  Palatinate  lying  west  of  the  Rhino. 
Frankfort,  Bremen,  Hamburg  and  Lübeck  were  allowed  to 
remain  free  cities:  the  other  smaller  States  -were  fayored  in 
various  wayS|  and  only  Saxony  suffered  by  the  loss  of  nearly 
half  her  territory.  Fortunately  the  priestly  rulers  were  not 
restored,  and  the  Privileges  of  the  free  nobles  of  the  Middle 
Ages  not  reestablished.  Napoleon,  far  more  justly  than 
Attila,  had  been  "the  Scourge  of  God"  to  Germany.  In  crush- 
ing  rights,  he  had  also  crushed  a  thousand  abuses,  and  although 
the  monarchs  who  ruled  theCongress  of  Viennawere  thoroughly 
reactionary  in  their  sentiments,  they  could  not  help  decreeing 
that  what  was  dead  in  the  political  Constitution  of  Germany 
should  remain  dead. 

All  the  German  States,  however,  feit  that  some  form  of 
Union  was  neoessary.  The  people  dreamed  of  a  Nation,  of  a 
renewal  of  the  old  Empire  in  some  better  and  strenger  form ; 
but  this  was  mostly  a  vague  desire  on  their  part,  without  any 
practical  ideas  as  to  how  it  should  be  accomplished.  The  Ger- 
man ministers  at  Vienna  were  divided  in  their  views;  and 
Metternich  took  advantage  of  their  impatience  and  excitement 
to  propose  a  scheme  of  Confederation  which  introduced  as  few 
changes  as  possible  into  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  It  was 
so  drawn  up  that  while  it  presented  the  appearance  of  an  Or- 
ganization, it  secured  the  supremacy  of  Austria,  and  only 
united  the  German  States  in  mutual  defence  against  a  foreign 
foe  and  in  mutual  suppression  of  internal  progress;  This 
scheme,  hastily  prepared,  was  hastily  adopted  on  the  lOth  of 
June,  1815  (before  the  battle  of  Waterloo),  and  controlled  the 
destinies  of  Germany  for  nearly  fifty  years  afterwards. 

The  new  Confederation  was  composed  of  the   Austrian 


Hannover?  What  States  became  Grand-Buchies?  What  did  Bavaria  re- 
ceive?  Which  were  the  free  oities  ?  What  State  lost?  What  were  not  restored? 
How  had  Napoleon  helped  Germany?  What  was  desired  by  the  people? 
Who  proposed  a  soheme?  What  was  its  character?  When  was  it  adopted? 
How  long  did  it  last? 
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Empire,  the  Eingdoms  of  Fnissia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Würtem- 
berg  and  Hannover,  tbe  Grand^Duchies  of  Baden,  Hesse-Darm- 
Btadt,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Strelitz,  Saxe- Weimar  and 
Oldenburg;  the  Electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel;  the  Duchies  of 
Brunswick,  Nassau,  Saxe-Gotha,  Coburg,  Meiningen  and  Hild- 
burghausen, Anhalt-Dessau,  Bemburg  and  Köthen;  Denmark, 
on  account  of  Holstein;  the  Netherlands,  on  account  of  Luxem- 
burg; the  four  Free  Cities;  and  11  small  principalities, — mak- 
ing  a  total  of  39  States.  The  Act  of  Union  assured  to  them 
equal  rights,  independent  soyereiguty,  the  peaceful  settlemeut 
of  disputes  between  them,  and  representation  in  a  General 
Diet,  which  was  to  be  held  at  Frankfort,  under  the  presidency 
of  Austria.  All  together  were  required  to  support  a  perma- 
nent army  of  300,000  men  for  their  common  defence.  One 
article  required  each  State  to  introduce  a  representative  form 
of  government.  AU  religions  were  made  equal  before  the  law, 
the  right  of  emigration  was  conceded  to  the  people,  the  navi- 
gation  of  the  Rhine  was  released  from  taxes ,  and  freedom  of 
the  Press  was  permitted. 

Of  course,  tbe  carrying  of  these  provisions  into  e£fect  was 
left  entirely  to  the  rulers  of  the  States:  the  people  were  not 
recognized  as  possessing  any  political  power.  Even  the  "re- 
presentative government''  whidi  was  assured  did  not  include 
the  right  of  suffrage;  the  King,  or  Duke,  might  appoint  a 
legislative  body  which  represented  only  a  class  or  party,  and 
not  the  whole  population.  Moreover,  the  Diet  was  prohibited 
from  adopting  any  new  measure,  or  making  any  change  in  the 
form  of  the  Gonfederation,  except  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
The  whole  scheme  was  a  remarkable  specimen  of  promise  to 
the  ears  of  the  German  People,  and  of  disappointment  to  their 
hearts  and  minds. 

The  Congress  of  Yienna  was  followed  by  an  event  of  quite 
an  original  character.  Alexander  I.  of .  Bussia  persuaded 
Francis  H.  and  Frederick  William  HI.  to  unite  with  him  in  a 


Mention  the  prinoipal  German  States.  How  many  in  all?  What  did  the 
Act  of  Union  teenre  to  them?  What  anny  were  they  reqnired  to  Aimieh? 
What  other  provisione  were  there?  To  whom  was  their  enforoement  left? 
What  power  had  the  ralers,  in  regard  to  repreeentation  ?  What  prohihltion 
was  attached  ? 
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"Holy  AJliance,"  which  all  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe  were 
invited  to  join.  It  was  simply  a  declaration,  not  a  political 
act.  The  document  set  forth  that  its  signers  pledged  them- 
selves  to  treat  each  other  with  broiherly  love,  to  consider  all 
nations  as  members  of  one  Christian  family,  to  rule  their  lands 
with  justice  and  kindness ,  and  to  be  tender  fathers  to  their 
subjects.  No  forms  were  prescribed,  and  each  monarch  was 
lefb  free  to  choose  his  own  manner  of  Christian  rale.  A  great 
noise  was  made  about  the  Holy  Alliance  at  the  time,  because 
it  seemed  to  guarantee  peace  to  £arope,  and  peace  was  most 
welcome  after  such  terrible  wars.  All  other  reigning  Kings 
and  Princes,  except  George  IV.  of  England,  Louis  XVIII.  of 
France,  and  the  Pope,  added  their  signatures,  but  not  one  of 
them  manifested  any  more  brötherly  or  fatherly  love  after  the 
act  than  before. 

The  new  German  Confederation  having  given  the  separate 
States  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  after  all  their  conyulsions,  the 
rulers  set  about  establishing  themselves  firmly  on  their  re- 
paired  thrones.  Only  the  most  intelligent  among  them  feit 
that  the  days  of  despotism,  however  "enlightened,"  were  over; 
others  avoided  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
abolished  many  political  reforms  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Napoleon,  and  oppressed  the  common  people  even  more 
than  Ins  satellites  had  done.  The  Elector  of  Hesse -Cassel 
made  his  soldiers  wear  powdered  queues,  as  in  the  last  Century; 
the  King  of  Würtemberg  court-martialled  and  cashiered  the 
general  who  had  gone  over  with  bis  troops  to  the  German 
side  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig;  and  in  Mecklenburg  the  liberated 
people  were  declared  serfis.  The  introduction  of  a  legislative 
assembly  was  delayed,  in  some  States  even  wholly  disregarded. 
Baden  and  Bavaria  adopted  a  Constitution  in  1818,  Würtemberg 
and  Hesse-Darmstadt  in  1819,  but  in  Prussia  an  imperfect 
form  of  representatire  govemment  for  the  provinces  was  not 
arranged  until  1823.    Austria,  meanwhile,  had  restored  some 


What  followed  the  CongresB  of  Yienna?  Desoribe  the  "Holy  Allianc»" 
How  weve  the  monarchs  left  free?  Why  wai  the  Alliance  populär?  Who 
■Ifirned  it,  and  how  was  it  observed?  What  did  the  German  rulen  next  dof 
What  did  the  moet  intelligent  perceive?  How  did  the  othen  act?  What  was 
done  in  Heese^Cassel?  In  WOrtembexg?  Meoklenbui^?  What  State«  adopted 
Constitntions,  and  when  ? 
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andent  Privileges  of  the  same  kind ,  of  little  practical  value, 
because  not  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  age;  the  people 
were  obliged  to  be  content  with  them,  for  they  receiyed  no 
more. 

No  class  of  Germans  were  so  bitterly  disappointed  in  the 
results  of  their  victory  and  deliveranoe  as  the  young  men,  es- 
pedally  the  thousands  who  had  fought  in  the  ranks  in  1813 
and  1815.  At  aU  the  Universities  the  students  formed  socie- 
ties  which  were  inspired  by  two  ideas — Union  and  Freedom : 
fiery  speeches  were  made,  songs  were  sung,  and  free  expression 
was  given  to  their  distrust  of  tbe  governmeuts  under  which 
they  lived.  On  the  18th  of  October,  1817,  they  held  a  grand 
Convention  at  the  Wartburg — the  Castle  near  Eisenach,  where 
Luther  lay  conoealed, — and  this  event  occasioned  great  alarm 
among  the  reactiouary  class.  The  students  were  very  hostile 
to  the  influence  of  Russia,  and  many  persons  who  were  sus- 
pected  of  being  her  secret  agents  became  specially  obnoxious 
to  them.  One  of  the  latter  was  the  dramatic  author,  Kotzebue, 
who  was  assassinated  in  March,  1819,  by  a  young  student 
named  Sand.  There  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  this  deed 
was  the  result  of  a  wide-spread  conspiracy;  but  almost  every 
reigning  prince  thereupon  imagined  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 

A  Congress  of  Ministers  was  held  at  Carlsbad  the  same 
Summer,  and  the  most  despotic  measures  against  the  so-called 
"Revolution"  were  adopted.  Freedom  of  the  Press  was  abol- 
ished;  a  severe  censorship  enforced;  the  formation  of  societies 
among  the  students  and  turners  was  prohibited,  the  Univer- 
sities were  placed  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  govem- 
ment,  and  even  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  hear  what 
the  Professors  said  in  their  lectures!  Many  of  the  best  men 
in  Germany,  among  them  the  old  teacher,  Jahn,  and  the  poet 
Arndt,  were  deprived  of  their  situations,  and  placed  under  a 
fonn  of  espionage.  Hundreds  of  young  men,  who  had  perpe- 
trated  no  single  act  of  resistance,  were  thrown  into  pnson  for 
years,  others  forced  to  fly  from  the  country,  and  every  mani- 


What  took  place  in  Anstria?  What  class  was  most  disappointed?  What 
course  did  they  take?  What  Convention  was  held?  To  whom  were  the  Stu- 
dents hostile?  What  happened  in  1819?  Who  were  alarmed  by  it?  What 
Congress  was  therenpon  hold?  What  measures  were  adopted?  How  were  tho 
prominent  patriuts  treatod? 
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festatioa  of  iaterest  in  political  anbjects   became  an  offence. 
The  efiort  of  tihe  German  Statea,  now,  was  to  couiitentct  the 


populär  rights,  guaranteed  by  the  Confederation,  by  estahlisb- 
ing  an  arbitrary  and  savage  poUce  System;  and  tbere  wera 
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few  parts  of  the  country  where  the  people  retained  as  mach 
genuine  liberty  as  they  had  enjoyed  a  handred  years  before. 

The  History  of  Germany,  daring  the  thirty  years  of  peace 
which  foUowed,  is  marked  by  very  few  events  of  importance. 
It  was  a  season  of  gradaal  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  ralers, 
and  of  increasing  impatience  and  enmity  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  Instead  of  becoming  loving  families,  as  the  Holy 
Alliance  designed,  the  States  (except  some  of  the  little  princi- 
palities)  were  divided  into  two  hostile  classes.  There  was 
material  growth  every where:  the  woonds  left  by  war  and 
foreign  occapation  were  gradaally  healed;  there  was  order, 
secarity  for  all  who  abstained  from  politics,  and  a  comfortable 
repose  for  such  as  were  indifferent  to  the  fature.  Bat  it  was 
a  sad  and  disheartening  period  for  the  men  who  were  able  to 
see  clearly  how  Germany,  with  all  the  elements  of  a  freer  and 
stronger  life  existing  in  her  people,  was  falling  behind  the 
political  development  of  other  countries. 

The  three  Days'  Revolution  of  1830,  which  placed  Louis 
Philippe  on  the  throne  of  France,  was  followed  by  populär 
uprisings  in  some  parts  of  Germany.  Prussia  and  Austria 
were  too  streng,  and  their  people  too  well  held  in  check,  to 
be  affected;  but  in  Brunswick  the  despotic  Duke,  Karl,  was 
deposed,  Saxony  and  Hesse-Gassel  were  obhged  to  accept  co- 
rulers  (out  of  their  reigning  families)  and  the  English  Duke, 
Ernest  Augustus,  was  made  Viceroy  of  Hannover.  These 
four  States  also  adopted  a  constitutional  form  of  government. 
The  German  Diet,  as  a  matter  of  course,  used  what  power  it 
possessed  to  counteract  these  movements,  but  its  influence 
was  limited  by  its  own  laws  of  action.  The  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations  of  the  people  were  kept  alive,  in  spite  of  the  System  of 
repression,  and  some  of  the  smaller  States  took  advantage  of 
their  independence  to  introduce  various  measures  of  reform. 

As  industry,  commerce  and  travel  increased,  the  existence 
of  so  many  boundaries,  with  their  custom-houses,  taxes  and 


What  did  the  German  States  attempt?  What  was  the  condition  of  Oer- 
many,  and  for  how  long?  How  had  the  Holy  Alliance  worked?  What  mate- 
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Frenoh  Bevolution  of  1830?  What  happened  in  Brunswick?  Saxony?  Hau- 
noTer?    What  did  the  Gennan  Diet  do? 
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other  hindrances,  became  an  unendurable  bürden.  Bavaria 
and  Würtemberg  formed  a  customs  union  in  1828,  Prussia 
foUowed,  and  by  1836  all  of  Germany  except  Austria  was 
united  in  the  Zollverein  (Tariff  Union),  which  was  not  only  a 
great  material  advantage,  but  helped  to  inculcate  the  idea  of 
a  closer  political  union.  On  the  other  band,  however,  the 
monarchical  reaction  against  liberal  government  was  stronger 
than  ever.  Emest  Augustus  of  Hannover  arbitrarily  overthrew 
the  Constitution  he  had  accepted,  and  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria, 
renouncing  all  bis  former  professions,  made  bis  land  a  very 
nest  of  absolutism  and  Jesuitism.  In  Prussia,  such  men  as 
Stein,  Gneisenau  and  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  had  long  lost 
their  influence,  while  others  of  less  personal  renown,  but  of 
simüar  political  sentiments,  were  subjected  to  conteipptible 
forms  of  persecution. 

In  March,  1835,  Francis  H.  of  Austiua  died,  and  was  snc- 
ceeded  by  bis  son,  Ferdinand  L,  a  man  of  such  weak  intellect 
that  he  was  in  some  respects  idiotic.  On  the  7th  of  June, 
1840,  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia  died,  and  was  also 
succeeded  by  bis  son,  Frederick  William  lY.,  a  man  of  great 
wit  and  intelligence,  who  had  made  himself  populär  as  Crown- 
prince,  and  whose  accession  the  people  hailed  with  joy,  in  the 
enthusiastic  belief  that  better  days  were  coming.  The  two 
dead  monarchs,  each  of  whom  had  reigned  43  years,  left  be- 
bind  them  a  better  memory  among  their  people  than  they 
actually  deserved.  They  were  both  weak,  unstable  and  narrow- 
minded;  had  they  not  been  controUed  by  others,  they  would 
have  ruined  Germany;  but  they  were  alike  of  excellent  per- 
sonal character,  amiable,  and  very  kindly  disposed  towards 
their  subjects  so  long  as  the  latter  were  perfectly  obedient 
and  reverential. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  condition  of  Austria ,  for 
Metternich  remained  the  real  ruler,  as  before.    In  Prussia,  a 
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few  unimportant  concessions  were  made,  an  amnesty  for  poli- 
tical  offences  was  declared,  Alexander  von  Humboldt  became 
the  king^s  chosen  associate,  and  much  was  done  for  science 
and  art;  but  in  their  main  hope  of  a  liberal  reorganization  of 
the  govemment,  the  people  were  bitterly  deceived.  Frederick 
William  IV.  took  no  steps  towards  the  adoption  of  a  Consti- 
tution; he  made  the  censorship  and  the  supervision  of  the 
police  more  severe;  he  interfered  in  the  most  arbitrary  and 
bigoted  manner  in  the  system  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools ;  and  all  bis  acts  showed  that  bis  policy  was  to  streng- 
then  bis  throne  by  the  support  of  the  nobility  and  the  civil 
Service,  without  regard  to  the  just  claims  of  the  people, 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  extemal  quiet  and  order,  the  political 
atmosphere  gradually  became  more  sultry  and  disturbed,  all 
over  Germany.  In  1844,  a  Catholic  priest  named  Ronge,  dis- 
gusted  with  the  miracles  alleged  to  have  been  perform  ed  by 
the  so-called  "Holy  Coat"  (of  the  Saviour!)  at  Treves,  published 
addresses  to  the  German  People,  which  created  a  great  excite- 
ment.  He  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  German-Gatholic 
Church,  and  found  so  many  followers  that  the  Protestant 
king  of  Prussia  became  alarmed ,  and  all  the  influence  of  bis 
government  was  exerted  against  the  movement.  It  was  as- 
serted  that  the  refoim  was  taking  a  political  and  revolutionary 
char acter,  because,  under  the  weary  system  of  repression  which 
they  endured,  the  people  hailed  any  and  every  sign  of  mental 
and  Spiritual  independence«  Ronge's  reform  was  checked  at 
the  very  moment  when  it  promised  success,  and  the  idea  of 
forcible  resistance  to  the  government  began  to  spread,  among 
all  classes  of  the  population. 

There  were  signs  of  impatience  in  all  quarters;  various 
local  outbreaks  occurred,  and  the  aspects  were  so  threatening 
that  in  February,  1847,  Frederick  William  IV.  endeavored  to 
silence  the  growing  Opposition  by  ordering  the  formation  of  a 
Legislative  Assembly.  But  the  provinces  were  represented, 
not  the  people,  and  the  measure  only  emboldened  the  latter 
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to  claiuor  for  a  direct  representation.  Thereupon,  the  klag 
closed  the  Assembly,  after  a  short  Session,  and  the  attempt 
was  probably  productive  of  more  härm  than  good.  In  most  of 
the  other  German  States,  the  Situation  was  very  similar:  every- 
where  there  were  elements  of  Opposition,  all  the  more  violent 
and  dangerous,  because  they  had  been  kept  down  with  a 
strong  band  for  so  many  years. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THK  KE VOLUTION  OF  1848  AND  ITS  BESULTS. 

(1848—1861.) 

Tho  Bevolation  of  1848.— Events  in  Berlin.— Alann  of  the  Biet.— The  Fro- 
Yisional  Assembly. — First  National  Parliunent.— Diyisions  among  the 
Hembers. — ^Bevolt  in  Schleswig-Holstein. — Its  End. — Insoxrection  in  Frank- 
fort.— Gondition  of  Austria.— Yienna  Taken.— The  War  in  Hangary. — 
•Surrender  of  Görgey. — Uprising  of  Lombardy  and  Yenice.— Abdieation  of 
Ferdinand  I.— Frederick  William  lY.  Offered  the  Imperial  Orowa  of  Ger- 
many. — New  Outbreaks. — Dissolution  of  the  Parliament. — Austria  Benewa 
the  Old  Diet. — Despotie  Beaction  eyerywbere.  — Evil  Days.— Lessons  of 
1848.— William  I.  Becomes  Begent  in  Prussia.— New  Hopesw— Italian  Unity. 
-William  I.  King. 

The  sudden  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  of  February, 
1848,  in  Paris,  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe  and  bis  family, 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  acted  in  Germany  like 
a  spark  dropped  upon  powder.  AU  the  disappointments  of 
thirty  years,  the  smouldering  impatience  and  sense  of  outrage, 
the  powerful  aspiration  for  political  freedom  among  the  people, 
broke  out  in  sudden  flame.  There  was  instantly  an  outcry  for 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  right  of  suffrage,  and 
a  constitutional  form  of  government,  in  every  State.  Baden, 
where  Struve  and  Hecker  were  already  prominent  as  leaders 


Why  was  the  measure  unsatisfactory?  What  dld  the  king  do?  What  was 
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came  to  the  light?    What  was  demanded? 
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of  the  Opposition,  took  the  lead:  then,  on  the  13ih  of  March 
the  people  of  Vienna  rose,  and  afler  a  bloody  fight  with  the 
troops  compelled  Metternich  to  give  up  bis  office  as  Minister, 
and  seek  safety  in  exile. 

In  Berlin,  Frederick  William  IV.  yielded  to  the  pressure 
on  tlie  18th  of  March,  but,  either  by  accident  or  rashness,  a 
fight  was  brought  on  between  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  and 
a  number  of  the  latter  were  slain.  Their  bodies,  lifted  on 
planks,  with  all  the  bloody  wounds  exposed,  were  carried 
before  the  royal  palace  and  the  king  was  compelled  to  come 
to  the  window  and  look  upon  them.  All  the  demands  of  the 
revolutionary  party  were  thereupon  instantly  granted.  The 
next  day  Frederick  William  rode  through  the  streets,  preceded 
by  the  ancient  Imperial  banner  of  black,  red  and  gold,  swore 
to  grant  the  rights  which  were  demanded,  and,  with  the  con- 
currenoe  of  the  other  princes,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
movement  for  German  Unity.  A  proclamation  was  pubüshed 
which  closed  with  the  words:  "From  this  day  forward,  Prussia 
becomes  merged  in  Germany."  The  soldiers  were  removed  from 
Berlin,  and  the  populär  excitement  gradually  subsided. 

Before  these  outbreaks  occurred,  the  Diet  at  Frankfort 
had  caught  the  alarm ,  and  hastened  to  take  a  step  which 
seemed  to  yield  something  to  the  general  demand.  On  the 
Ist  of  March,  it  invited  the  separate  States  to  send  special 
delegates  to  Frankfort,  empowered  to  draw  up  a  new  form  of 
Union  for  Germany.  Four  days  afterwards,  a  meeting  which 
included  many  of  the  prominent  men  of  Southern  Germany 
was  held  at  Heidelberg,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  aProvisional 
Assembly  at  Frankfort,  as  a  movement  preliminary  to  the 
greater  changes  which  were  anticipated.  This  proposal  re- 
ceived  a  hearty  response:  on  the  31st  of  March  quite  a  large 
and  respectable  body,  from  all  the  German  States,  came  to- 
gether  in  Frankfort.  The  demand  of  the  party  headed  by 
Hecker  that  a  Eepublic  should  be  proclaimed,  was  rejected; 
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bnt  the  principle  of  "ihe  Boyereignty  of  the  people"  waa 
adopted,  Schleswig  and  Holateiu,  which  had  risen  ia  revolt 
egainst  the  Danish  role,  were  dedared  to  be  a  part  of  Ger- 


many,  and  a  Committee  of  Fiftj  waa  appointed,  to  coSperate 
with  the  cid  Diet  in  calling  a  National  Parliament. 

There  waa  great  rejoicing  in  Germany  over  these  measures, 
Tlie  people  were  füll  of  hope  and  eoufidence:  tie  men  who 

Whrt   w»  sdopMiI?     Whkt  «ppomtmeDt  «u   Mudd     Btnr  wars   thcae 
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were  cliosen  as  oandidates  and  elected  by  sufirage,  were  almost 
without  exception  persona  of  character  and  intelligence,  and 
when  they  came  together,  600  in  number,  and  opened  the 
first  National  Parliament  of  Germany,  in  ihe  church  of  St.  Paul, 
in  Frankfort,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1848,  there  were  few 
patriots  who  did  not  believe  in  a  speedy  and  complete  regene- 
ration  of  their  country.  In  the  meantime,  however,  Hecker 
and  Struve,  who  had  organized  a  great  number  of  republican 
clubs  throoghout  Baden,  arose  in  arms  against  the  government. 
After  maintaining  themselves  for  two  weeks  in  Freiburg  and 
the  Black  Forest,  they  were  defeated  and  forced  to  take  refiige 
in  Switzerland.  Hecker  went  to  America,  and  Struve,  making 
a  second  attempt  shortly  aflerwards,  was  taken  prisoner. 

The  lack  of  practicaJ  political  experience  among  the  mem* 
bers  soon  disturbed  the  Parliament.  The  most  of  them  were 
govemed  by  theories,  and  insisted  on  carrying  out  certain 
principles,  instead  of  trying  to  adapt  them  to  the  existing 
circumstances.  With  all  their  honesty  and  genuine  patriotism, 
they  relied  too  much  on  the  sudden  enthusiasm  of  the  people, 
and  undervalued  the  actual  strength  of  the  governing  classes, 
because  the  latter  had  so  easily  yielded  to  the  first  surprise. 
The  republican  party  was  in  a  decided  minority;  and  the  re- 
mainder  soon  became  divided  between  the  **Small-6ermans," 
who  favored  the  union  of  all  the  States,  except  Austria,  under 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  "Great-Germans,"  who  in- 
sisted that  Austria  should  be  included.  After  a  great  deal  of 
discussion,  the  former  Diet  was  declared  abolished  on  the 
28th  of  June;  a  Provisional  Central  Government  was  appointed, 
and  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria — an  amiable,  populär  and 
inoffensive  old  man — was  elected  "Vicar-General  of  the  Em- 
pire." This  action  was  accepted  by  all  the  States  except 
Austria  and  Prussia,  which  delayed  to  commit  themselves 
until  they  were  strong  enough  to  oppose  the  whole  scheme. 

The  history  of  1848  is  divided  into  so  many  detached 
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episodes,  that  it  cannot  be  given  in  a  connected  form.  The 
revolt  which  broke  out  in  Schleswig-Holstein  early  in  March, 
was  supported  by  enthusiastic  German  yolunteers,  and  then 
by  a  Prussian  army,  which  drove  the  Danes  back  into  Jütland. 
Great  rejoidng  was  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  the  Danish 
frigate  Christian  VIIL  and  the  capture  of  the  Gefion,  at 
Eckernford,  by  a  battery  commanded  by  Duke  £rnest  ü.  of 
Coburg-Gotha.  But  England  and  Bussia  threatened  armed 
intervention;  Prussia  was  forced  to  suspend  hostilities  and 
make  a  truce  with  Denmark,  on  terms  which  looked  very  much 
like  an  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 

This  action  was  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  Parliament 
at  Frankfort, — a  course  which  aroused  the  deepest  indignation 
of  the  democratic  minority  and  their  sympathizers  every where 
throughout  Germany.  On  the  18th  of  September  barricades 
were  thrown  up  in  the  streets  of  Frankfort,  and  an  armed 
mob  stormed  the  church  where  the  Parliament  was  in  session, 
but  was  driven  back  by  Prussian  and  Hessian  troops.  Two 
members,  General  Auerswald  and  Prince  Lichnowsky,  were 
barbarously  murdered  in  attempting  to  escape  from  the  city. 
This  lawless  and  bloody  event  was  a  great  damage  to  the 
national  cause:  the  two  leading  States,  Prussia  and  Austria, 
instantly  adopted  a  stemer  policy,  and  there  were  soon  signs 
of  a  general  reaction  against  the  Revolution. 

The  condition  of  Austria,  at  this  time,  was  viery  critical. 
The  uprising  in  Vienna  had  been  followed  by  powerful  and 
successful  rebellions  in  Lombardy,  Hungary  and  Bohemia ,  and 
the  Empire  of  the  Hapsburgs  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  ol 
dissolution.  The  struggle  was  cönfused  and  made  more  bitter 
by  the  hostility  of  the  difierent  nationalities:  the  Croatians, 
at  the  call  of  the  Eraperor,  arose  against  the  Hungarians,  and 
then  the  Germans,  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  held  at  Vienna, 
accused  the  government  of  being  guided  by  Slavonic  influences. 
Another  furious  outbreak  occurred,  Count  Latour,  the  former 
minister  of  war,  was  hung  to  a  lamp-post,  and  the  city  was 
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again  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists.  Kossuth,  who  had 
become  all-powerful  in  HTInga^}^  had  already  raised  an  army, 
to  be  employed  in  conquering  the  independence  of  bis  country, 
and  be  now  marcbed  rapidly  tcvirards  Yienna,  wbicb  was 
tbreatened  by  the  Austrian  general  Windiscbgrätz.  Alniost 
witbin  sigbt  of  tbe  city,  be  was  defeated  by  Jellacbicb,  tbe  Ban 
of  Groatia:  tbe  latter  joined  tbe  Anstrians,  and  after  a  furions 
bombardment,  Yienna  was  taken  by  storm.  Messenbauser, 
tbe  Commander  of  tbe  insurgents,  and  Robert  Blum,  a  member 
of  tbe  National  Parliament,  were  afterwards  sbot  by  order  of 
Windiscbgrätz,  wbo  crusbed  out  all  resistance  by  tbe  most 
severe  and  inbuman  measures. 

Hungary,  nevertbeless,  was  already  practically  independent, 
and  Kossutb  stood  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  govemment.  Tbe  move- 
ment was  eagerly  supported  by  tbe  people:  an  army  of  100,000 
men  was  raised,  including  cavalry  wbicb  could  hardly  be 
equalled  in  Europe.  Kossutb  was  supported  by  Görgey,  and 
tbe  Polisb  generals,  Bern  and  Dembinski;  and  altbougb  tbe 
Hungarians  atfirst  feil  back  before  Windiscbgrätz,  wbo  marcbed 
against  tbem  in  December,  tbey  gained  a  series  of  splendid 
victories  in  tbe  spring  of  1849,  and  tbeir  success  seemed 
assured.  Austria  was  forced  to  call  upon  Russia  for  belp,  and 
tbe  Emperor  Nicbolas  responded  by  sending  an  army  of 
140,000  men.  Kossutb  vainly  boped  for  tbe  intervention  of 
England  and  France  in  favor  of  Hungary :  up  to  tbe  end  of 
May  tbe  patriots  were  still  victorious,  tben  foUowed  defeats 
in  tbe  field  and  confusion  in  tbe  Councils.  Tbe  Hungarian 
government  and  a  large  part  of  tbe  army  feil  back  to  Arad, 
wbere,  on  tbe  lltb  of  August,  Kossutb  transferred  bis  dictator* 
sbip  to  Görgey,  and  tbe  latter,  two  days  afterwards,  surren- 
dered  at  Yillagos,  witb  aboat  25,000  men,  to  tbe  Russian  general 
Rödiger. 

Tbis  surrender  caused  Görgey's  name  to  be  execrated  in 
Hungary,  and  by  all  wbo  sympatbized  witb  tbe  Hungarian 
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cause  throughout  the  worid.  It  was  made,  however,  with  the 
knowledge  of  Kossnth,  who  had  traDsferred  bis  power  to  the 
former  for  that  purpose,  while  he,  with  Bem^  Dembinski  and 
a  few  otber  foUowers,  escaped  into  Turkey.  In  fact,  further 
resistance  would  have  been  madness,  for  Haynau,  who  had 
sucoeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Austrian  forces,  was  eyery- 
where  successful  in  front,  and  the  Russians  were  in  the  rear. 
The  first  judgment  of  the  world  upon  Görgey's  act  was  there- 
fore  unjust.  The  fortress  of  Gomom,  on  the  Danube,  was  the 
last  post  occnpied  by  the  Hongarians.  Itsurrendered,  after 
an  obstinate  siege,  to  Haynau,  who  then  perpetrated  suck 
barbarities  that  his  name  became  infamous  in  all  countries. 

In  Italy,  the  Bevolution  broke  out  in  March,  1848.  Mar« 
shal  Badetsky,  the  Austrian  Governor  in  Milan,  was  driven  out 
of  the  city:  the  Lombards,  supported  by  the  Sardiuians  under 
their  king,  Charles  Albert,  drove  him  to  Verona:  Venice  had 
also  risen,  and  nearly  all  Northern  Italy  \iras  thus  freed  from 
the  Austrian  yoke.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  however, 
Radetsky  achieved  some  successes,  and  thereupon  concluded 
an  armistice  with  Sardinia,  which  left  him  free  to  undertake 
the  siege  of  Yenice.  On  the  12th  of  March,  1849,  Charles 
Albert  resumed  the  war,  and  on  the  23d,  in  the  battle  of 
Novara,  was  so  ruinonsly  defeated  that  he  abdicated  the  throne 
of  Sardinia  in  favor  of  his  son,  Victor  Emanuel,  The  latter, 
on  leaving  the  field,  shook  his  sword  at  the  advancing  Aus- 
trians,  and  cried  out:  ^^There  shall  yet  be  an  Italy !^* — but  he 
was  compelled  at  the  time,  to  make  peace  on  the  best  terms 
he  could  obtain.  In  August,  Venice  also  surrendered,  after  a 
heroic  defence,  and  Austria  was  again  supreme  in  Italy  as  in 
Hungary. 

During  this  time,  the  National  Parliament  in  Frankfort 
had  been  struggling  against  the  difficulties  of  its  Situation. 
The  democratic  movement  was  almost  suppressed,  and  there 
was  an  earnest  effort  to  effect  a  German  Union;  but  this  was 


How  was  G0rgey*8  anrrender  regarded?  In  wfaat  manner  was  it  really 
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impossible  withoitt  the  concnrreDCe  of  ieither  Anstria  or  Prassia, 
and  the  rivalrj  of  the  two  gave  i^se  to  coDstant  jealousies  and 
impediments.  On  the  2d  of  December,  1848,  the  Yiennese 
Ministry  persuaded  the  idiotic  Emperor  Ferdinand  to  abdicate, 
and  placed  his  nephew,  Francis  Joseph,  a  youth  of  18,  upon 
the  throne.  Every  change  of  the  kind  begets  new  hopes,  and 
makes  a  govemment  temporarily  populär;  so  this  was  a  gain 
for  Anstria.  Nevertheless,  the  "Small-German"  party  finally 
triumphed  in  the  Parliament.  On  the  28th  ofMarch,  1849, 
Frederick  Wilhelm  IV.  of  Gerraany  was  elected  "Hereditary 
Emperor  of  Germany."  All  the  small  States  accepted  the 
choice:  Bavaria,  Würtemberg,  Saxony  and  Hannover  refused; 
Austria  protested,  and  the  king  himself,  after  hesitating  for  a 
week,  declined. 

This  was  a  great  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  national  party. 
It  was  immediately  followed  by  iierce  populär  outbreaks  in 
Dresden,  Würtemberg  and  Baden :  in  the  last  of  these  States 
the  Grand-Duke  was  driven  away,  and  a  provisional  govem- 
ment instituted.  Prussia  sent  troops  to  suppress  the  revolt,  and 
a  war  on  a  small  scale  was  carried  on  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  when  the  republican  forces  yielded  to  superior 
power.  This  was  the  end  of  armed  resistance:  the  governments 
had  recovered  from  their  panic,  the  French  Republic,  under 
the  Prince-President  Louis  Napoleon,  was  preparing  for  mon- 
arehy,  Italy  and  Hungary  were  prostrate,  and  nothing  was  left 
for  the  earnest  and  devoted  German  patriots,  but  to  save 
what  rights  they  could  from  the  wreck  of  their  labors. 

The  Parliament  gradually  dissolved,  by  the  recall  of  some 
of  its  members,  and  the  withdrawal  of  others.  Only  the 
democratic  minority  remained,  and  sought  to  keep  up  its 
existence  by  removing  to  Stuttgart;  but,  once  there,  it  was 
soon  forcibly  dispersed.  Prussia  next  endeavored  to  create  a 
German  Confederation,  based  on  representation :  Saxony  and 
Hannover  at  first  joined,  a  Convention  of  the  members  of  the 


What  was  the  Rituation  of  the  Gemiaii  Parliament?  What  happened  in 
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'^Small-Germaii"  party,  held  at  Gotha,  accepted  the  plan,  and 
then  the  small  States  united,  while  Sa^ony  and  Hannover  with- 
drew  and  allied  themselves  wiih  Bavaria  and  Würtemberg  in  a 
counter-union.  The  adherents  of  the  former  plan  met  in  Berlin 
in  1850:  on  the  Ist  of  September,  Austria  declared  the  old 
Diet  opened  at  Frankfort,  nnder  her  presidency,  and  12  States 
hastened  to  obey  her  call.  The  hostiHty  between  the  two  par- 
ties  so  increased  that  for  a  time  war  seemed  to  be  inevitable : 
Anstrian  troops  inyaded  Hesse- Gassei,  an  army  was  col- 
lected  in  Bohemia,  vhile  Pmssia,  relying  on  the  help  of 
Russia,  was  quite  nnprepared.  Then  Frederick  William  IV. 
yielded:  Pmssia  snbmitted  to  Austria  in  all  points,  and  on  the 
15th  of  May,  1851,  the  Diet  was  restored  in  Frankfort,  with 
a  vague  promise  that  its  Constitution  should  be  amended. 

Thus,  after  an  interruption  of  three  years,  the  old  machine 
was  put  upon  the  old  track,  and  a  streng  and  united  Germany 
seemed  as  far  off  as  ever.  A  dismal  period  of  reaction  began. 
Louis  Kapoleon's  violent  assumption  of  power  in  December, 
1851,  was  welcomed  by  the  German  rulers,  all  of  whom  greeted 
the  new  Emperor  as  "brother" ;  «  Congress  held  in  London  in 
May,  1852,  confirmed  Denmark  in  the  possession  of  Schleswig 
and  Holstein ;  Austria  abolished  her  Legislative  Assembly,  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  provisions  of  1815,  upon  which  the 
Diet  was  based;  Hesse-Cassel,  with  the  consent  of  Austria, 
Prussia  and  the  Diet,  overthrew  the  Constitution  which  had 
protected  the  people  for  20  years ;  and  even  Prussia,  where 
an  arbitrary  policy  was  no  longer  possible,  gradually  suppressed 
the  more  liberal  features  of  the  government.  Worse  than  this, 
the  religious  liberty  which  Germany  had  so  long  enjoyed,  was 
insidiously  assailed«  Austria,  Bavaria  and  Würtemberg  made 
**Concordats"  with  the  Pope,  which  gave  the  control  of  schools 
and  marriages  among  the  people  into  the  hands  of  the  priests. 
Frederick  William  IV.  did  his  best  to  acquire  the  same  des- 
potic  power  for  the  Protestant  Church  in  Prussia,  and  thereby 


What  did  Prussia  attempt?  By  whoin  was  it  sapported?  What  eonnter« 
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assisted  the  designs  of  the  Ghurch  of  Rome ,  more  than  most 
of  the  Gatholic  rulers. 

Placed  between  the  disgaised  despotism  of  Napoleon  III. 
and  the  open  and  arrogant  despotism  of  Nicholas  of  Rnssia, 
Germany,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  be  destined  to  a  similar  fate. 
The  result  of  the  Grimean  war,  and  the  liberal  policy  inaugu- 
rated  by  Alexander  II.  in  Rnssia ,  damped  the  hopes  of  the 
German  absolutists,  but  failed  to  teach  them  wisdom.  Pmssia 
was  practically  governed  by  the  interests  of  a  class  of  nobles, 
whose  absurd  pride  was  only  eqnalled  by  their  ignorance  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived.  With  all  his  wit  and  talent, 
Frederick  William  IV.  was  utterly  blind  to  his  position,  and 
the  longer  he  reigned  the  more  he  made  the  name  of  Prussia 
hated  throughont  the  rest  of  Germany. 

Bat  the  fruits  of  the  national  movement  in  1848  and  1849 
were  not  lost.  The  earnest  efforts  of  those  two  years,  the 
practical  experience  of  political  matters  acquired  by  the  liberal 
party,  were  an  immense  gain  to  the  people.  In  every  State 
there  was  a  strong  body  of  intelligent  men,  who  resisted  the 
reaction  by  all  the  legal  means  lefl  them ,  and  who ,  although 
discouraged,  were  still  hopeful  of  success.  The  increase  of 
general  intelligence  among  the  people,  the  growth  of  an  in- 
dependent  press,  the  extension  of  raib*oads  which  made  the 
old  System  of  passports  and  police  supervision  impossible, — 
all  these  were  powerful  agencies  of  progress;  but  only  a  few 
rulers  of  the  smaller  States  saw  this  truth,  and  favored  the 
liberal  side. 

In  October,  1857,  Frederick  William  IV.  was  stricken 
with  apoplexy,  and  his  brother,  Prince  William,  began  to  rule 
in  his  name.  The  latter,  then  60  years  old,  had  grown  np 
without  the  least  prospect  that  he  would  ever  wear  the  crown : 
although  he  possessed  no  brilliant  intellectual  qualities,  he 
was  shrewd,  clear-sighted,  and  honest,  and  after  a  year's  ex- 
perience of  the  policy  which  governed  Prussia,  he  refused  to 


What  oonntries  favored  the  priests,  and  how?  What  did  the  king  of 
Prussia  do?  Whatjihreatened  to  be  the  fate  of  Oermaoy?  What  diseouraged 
the  absolutists?  Who  practically  goyerned  in  Prussia?  What  was  the  rule 
of  Frederiok  William  IV.?  What  had  the  German  people  gained?  What  still 
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rule  longer  unleas  the-whole  power  were  placed  ia  hia  handa. 
Aa  ■oon  aa  he  was  made  Prince  Regent,  h«  dismiaaed  th« 


feuduliat  Minietry  of  his  brottier  and  eatablislied  a  uew  and 
more  liberal  government.  Tbe  bopes  of  the  German  people 
iüstantly  reviTed:  BaToria  waa  coinpelled  to  follow  theexample 
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of  Prussia,  the  reaction  against  the  national  movement  of 
1848  was  interrupted  everywhere,  and  the  political  horizon 
suddenly  began  to  grow  brighter. 

Tbe  desire  of  tbe  people  for  a  closer  national  union  was 
so  intense,  that  when,  in  June,  1859,  Austria  was  defeated  at 
Magenta  and  Solferino,  a  cry  ran  tbrougb  Germany:  "Tbe 
Rhine  must  be  defended  on  the  Mincio!"  and  tbe  demand  for 
an  alliance  witb  Austria  against  France  became  so  earnest  and 
general,  that  Prussia  would  certainly  bave  yielded  to  it,  if 
Napoleon  III.  had  not  forestalled  the  movement  by  concluding 
an  instant  peace  witb  Francis  Joseph.  When,  in  1860,  all 
Italy  rose,  and  the  dilapidated  thrones  of  the  petty  rulers  feil 
to  pieces,  as  tbe  people  united  under  Victor  Emanuel,  the  Ger- 
mans  saw  bow  basty  and  mistaken  had  been  their  excitement 
of  the  year  before.  The  interests  of  tbe  Italians  were  identical 
witb  theirs,  and  tbe  success  of  tbe  former  filied  them  witb 
fresh  hope  and  courage. 

Austria,  after  her  defeat  and  tbe  overwhelming  success  of 
the  populär  nprising  in  Italy,  seemed  to  perceive  the  necessity 
of  conceding  more  to  her  own  subjects.  She  made  some  at- 
tempts  to  introduce  a  restricted  form  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment,  which  excited  without  satisfying  tbe  people.  Prussia 
continued  to  advance  slowly  in  tbe  right  direction,  regaining 
her  lost  influence  over  the  active  and  intelligent  liberal  party 
throughout  Germany.  On  the  2d  of  January,  1861,  Frederick 
William  IV.  died,  and  William  I.  became  King.  From  tbis  dato 
a  new  history  begins. 


Wbat  ohange  instantly  took  place?  What  new  excitement  seised  the  Oer- 
mana?  What  was  tbreatened,  and  how  prevented?  What  was  shown  by  tba 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  STBÜGGLB  WITH  AUSTKIA;  THE  NOBTH-ÖEEMAN  UNION. 

(1861—1870.) 

BeorgAnization  of  the  Prussian  Army.— Moyements  tot  a  New  Union.— Beao- 
tion  in  Prassia.— Bismarck  appointed  Minister.— His  Unpopnlarity.— At- 
tempt  of  Francis  Joseph  uf  Austria.— War  in  Schleswig-Holstein.— Qnarrel 
oetween  Prussia  and  Austria.— Alliances  of  Anstria  with  the  smaUer  States. 
—The  Diet.— Prnssia  Dedares  War.— Hannover,  Hesse  and  Saxony  in- 
▼aded.— Battle  of  Iiangensalsa.— Mareh  into  Bohemia.— Preliminary  Tic- 
tories.— Halt  at  Gitchin.— Battle  of  EOniggrAtz.— Prussian  Advanoe  to  the 
Danuhe.— Peace  of  Nikolshorg.— Bismarck's  Plan. — Ghange  in  Populär 
Sentiment. — Prussian  Annezations. — Foundation  of  the  North- Gennan 
Union. — The  Luxemburg  Aifair. 

The  first  important  measure  which  the  goyernment  of 
William  L  adopted  was  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  army. 
Since  this  could  not  be  effected  without  an  increased  expense 
for  the  present  and  a  prospect  of  still  greater  burdens  in  the 
fatare,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Prussia  refused  to  grant 
the  appropriation  demanded.  The  plan  was  to  increase  the 
time  of  Service  for  the  reserve  forces,  to  diminish  that  of  the 
militia,  and  enforce  a  sufficient  amoont  of  military  training 
upon  the  whole  male  population,  without  regard  to  class  or 
profession«  At  the  same  time  a  Convention  of  the  smaller 
States  was  held  in  Würzburg,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up 
a  oew  plan  of  union,  in  place  of  the  old  Diet,  the  provisions 
of  which  had  been  violated  so  oflen  that  its  existence  was  be- 
Coming  a  mere  farce. 

Prussia  proposed  a  closer  military  union  under  her  own 
direction,  and  this  was  accepted  by  Baden,  Saxe- Weimar  and 
Coburg-Gotha:  the  other  States  were  still  swayed  by  the  in- 
fluence  of  Austria.  The  political  Situation  became  more  and 
more  disturbed;  William  I.  dismissed  his  liberal  ministry  and 


What  measure  did  William  I.  advoeate?  Why  did  the  As'.embly  refuse? 
What  was  the  plan?  Where  was  a  Convention  hteld?  For  what  purpose? 
What  did  Prussia  propose?  What  States  aecepted?  Who  influenced  the 
othera? 
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appoioted  noted  reactionists ,  who  carried  out  his  plan  for 
reorganiziDg  the  army  in  defiance  of  the  Assembly.  Finally, 
in  September,  1862,  Baron  Otto  von  Bismarck-Schönhausen, 
who  had  been  Prussian  ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
Paris,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  This  re- 
markable  man,  who  was  born  in  1813,  in  Brandenburg,  was 
already  known  as  a  thorough  conservative,  and  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  liberal  and 
national  party.  But  he  had  represented  Prussia  in  the  Dict 
at  Frankfort  in  1851,  he  understood  the  policy  of  Austria  and 
the  general  political  Situation  better  than  any  other  statesman 
in  Germany,  and  his  course,  from  the  £rst  day  of  receiving 
power,  was  as  daring  as  it  was  skilfuUy  planned. 

Even  Metternich  was  not  so  heartily  hated  as  Bismarck, 
when  the  latter  continued  the  policy  already  adopted,  of  dis- 
regarding  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by  the  Prussian 
Assembly.  Every  new  election  for  this  body  only  increased 
the  strength  of  the  Opposition,  and  with  it  the  unpopularity 
of  Prussia  among  the  smaller  States.  The  appropnations  for 
the  army  were  steadfastly  refused,  yet  the  government  took 
the  money  and  went  on  with  the  work  of  reorganization. 
Austria  endeavored  to  profit  by  the  confusion  which  ensued: 
after  having  privately  consulted  the  other  rulers,  Francis 
Joseph  summoned  a  Gongress  of  German  Princes  to  meet  in 
Frankfort,  in  August,  1863,  in  order  to  accept  an  ^'Act  of 
Eeform,"  which  substituted  an  Assembly  of  Delegates  in  place 
of  the  old  Biet,  but  retained  the  presidency  of  Austria.  Prussia 
refused  to  attend,  declaring  that  the  first  step  towards  reform 
must  be  a  Parliament  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  scheme 
failed  so  completely  that  in  another  month  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  it. 

Soon  afterwards,  Frederick  YII.  of  Denmark  died,  and  his 
successor,  Christian  IX.,  Prince  of  Glücksburg,  accepted  a  Con- 
stitution which  detached  Schleswig  from  Holstein  and  incorpo- 


What  change  of  policj  took  place  in  Pntssia?  Who  was  appointed  Minister, 
and  when?  What  was  he,  and  how  regarded?  What  qnalifloations  had  he? 
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rated  it  with  Denmark.  This  was  in  violation  of  tbe  treaty 
made  in  London  in  1852,  and  gave  Germany  a  pretext  for 
interference.  On  the  7th  of  December,  1863,  the  Diet  dedded 
to  take  armed  possession  of  the  Duchies:  Austria  and  Prussia 
nnited  in  January,  1864,  and  sent  a  combined  army  of  43,000 
men  under  Prince  Frederick  Karl  and  Marshai  Gablenz  against 
Denmark.  After  several  slight  engagements  the  Danes  aban- 
doned  the  *^Dannewerk'' — the  fortified  line  across  the  Pen- 
insula, — and  took  np  a  strong  position  at  Düppel.  Here  their 
entrenchments  were  stormed  and  carried  by  the  Pmssians, 
on  the  18th  of  April:  the  Austrians  had  also  been  victorious 
at  Oeversee,  and  the  Danes  were  everywhere  driven  back. 
England,  France  and  Bussia  interfered,  an  armistice  was 
declared,  and  an  attempt  made  to  settle  the  question.  The 
negotiations,  which  were  carried  on  in  London  for  that  pur- 
pose,  failed;  hostilities  were  resumed,  and  by  the  Ist  of  August, 
Denmark  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  the  war  was  ended  by  tbe  re- 
linquishment  of  the  Duchies  to  Prussia  and  Austria,  not  to 
Germany.  The  Prince  of  Augustenburg,  however,  who  be- 
longed  to  the  ducal  family  of  Holstein ,  claimed  the  territory 
as  being  bis  by  right  of  descent,  and  took  up  bis  residence  at 
Kiel,  bringing  all  the  apparatus  of  a  little  State  Government, 
ready  made,  along  with  him.  Prussia  demanded  the  acoeptance 
of  her  military  System,  the  occupancy  of  the  forts,  and  the 
harbor  of  Kiel  for  naval  purposes.  The  Duke,  encouraged  by 
Austria,  refused:  a  diplomatic  quarrel  ensued^  which  lasted 
until  the  Ist  of  August,  1865,  when  William  L  met  Francis 
Joseph  at  Gastein,  a  watering-place  in  the  Austrian  Alps,  and 
both  agreed  on  a  division,  Prussia  to  govem  in  Schleswig  and 
Austria  in  Holstein. 

Thus  far,  the  course  of  the  two  powers  in  the  matter  had 
made  them  equally  unpopulär  throughout  the  rest  of  Germany. 
Austria  had  quite  lost  her  temporary  advantage  over  Prussia, 


What  happened  in  Denmark?  How  did  this  affect  Germany?  Eelate  -what 
followed,  and  when.  What  was  the  first  snccess?  What  other  Tiotories 
foUowed?  Who  interfered,  and  with  what  result?  What  was  the  end  of  the 
war?  When  and  how  was  peace  made?  What  did  the  Prince  of  Augusten- 
bürg  do?  What  did  Prussia  demand?  What  ensued?  When  and  how  waa 
the  dispute  settled? 
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in  this  respect,  and  she  now  endeavored  to  regain  it  by  favor- 
ing  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  in  Holstein.  An 
angry  correspondence  foUowed,  and  early  in  1866,  Austria 
began  to  prepare  for  war,  not  only  at  home,  bat  by  secretly 
canvassing  for  alliances  among  the  smaller  States.  Neither 
she,  nor  the  German  people,  understood  how  her  policy  was 
aiding  the  deep-laid  plans  of  Bismarck.  The  latter  had  been 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  Count,  he  had  dared  to  assert  that  the 
German  question  could  never  be  settled  without  the  use  of 
"blood  and  steel"  (which  was  generally  interpreted  as  signify- 
ing  the  most  brutal  despotism),  and  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
him  had  been  made  in  the  streets  of  Berlin.  When,  therefore, 
Austria  demanded  of  the  Diet  that  the  military  force  of  the 
other  States  should  be  called  into  the  field  against  Prussia  on 
account  of  the  invasion  of  Holstein  by  Prussian  troops,  only 
Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg,  the  little  Saxon  principalities  and 
the  three  free  cities  of  the  North  voted  against  the  measure ! 

This  vote,  which  was  taken  on  the  14th  of  June,  1866, 
was  the  last  act  of  the  German  Diet.  Prussia  instantly  took 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  declaration  of  war,  and  set  in  motion 
all  the  agendes  which  had  been  quietly  preparing  for  three  or 
four  years.  The  German  people  were  stunned  by  the  sudden- 
ness  with  which  the  crisis  had  been  brought  upon  them.  The 
cause  of  the  trouble  was  so  slight,  so  needlessly  provoked, 
that  the  war  seemed  criminal:  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  last 
desperate  resource  of  the  absolutist,  Bismarck,  who,  finding  the 
Prussian  Assembly  still  five  to  one  against  him,  had  adopted 
this  measure  to  recover  by  force  bis  lost  position.  Few  be- 
lieved  that  Prussia,  with  19  millions  of  inhabitants,  could  be 
victorious  over  Austria  and  her  allies,  representing  50  millions, 
unless  after  a  long  and  terrible  struggle. 

Prussia,  however,  had  secured  an  ally  which,  although  not 
fortunate  in  the  war,  kept  a  large  Austrian  army  employed. 


How  were  both  Anstria  md  PraaslA  xegarded  ?  How  did  Austria  try  to 
become  populär?  How  and  when  did  she  prepare  for  war?  Whose  plan» 
was  she  aiding?  What  waa  Bismarck*8  position,  at  this  time?  What  did 
Austria  demand  of  the  Diet?  How  was  it  received?  When  was  this  yote? 
What  was  it?  What  was  done  by  Prussia?  What  was  the  feeling  and  belief; 
in  Germany  ?    What  were  thought  to  be  the  ohanees  of  the  war? 
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This  was  Italy,  which  eagerly  accepted  the  alliance  in  April, 
and  began  to  prepare  for  the  struggle.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  every  probability  that  France  would  interfere  in 
favor  of  Austria.  In  this  emergency,  the  Prussian  Government 
seemed  transfonned:  it  stood  like  a  man  aroused  and  fully 
alive,  with  every  sense  qoickened  and  every  muscle  and  sinew 
ready  for  action.  The  14th  of  June  brought  the  declaration 
of  war:  on  the  15th,  Saxony,  Hannover,  Hesse -Cassel  and 
Nassau  were  called  upon  to  remain  neutral,  and  allowed  12 
hours  to  decide.  As  no  answer  came,  a  Prussian  army 
from  Holstein  took  possession  of  Hannover  on  the  17th,  an- 
other  from  the  Rhine  entered  Cassel  on  the  19th,  and  on  the 
latter  day  Leipzig  and  Dresden  were  occupied  by  a  third.  So 
complete  had  been  the  preparations  that  a  temporary  railroad 
bridge  was  made,  in  advance,  to  take  the  place  of  one  between 
Berlin  and  Dresden,  which  it  was  evident  the  Saxons  would 
destroy. 

The  king  of  Hannover,  with  18,000  men,  marched  south- 
ward  to  join  the  Bavarians,  but  was  so  slow  in  bis  movements 
that  he  did  not  reach  Langensalza  (15  miles  north  of  Gotha) 
until  the  23d  of  June.  Rejecting  an  ofifer  from  Prussia,  a 
force  of  about  9,000  men  was  sent  to  hold  him  in  check.  A 
fierce  battle  was  fought  on  the  27th,  in  which  the  Hanno verians 
were  victorious,  but,  during  their  delay  of  a  single  day,  Prussia 
had  pushed  on  new  troops  with  such  rapidity  that  they  were 
immediately  afterwards  compelled  to  surrender.  The  soldiers 
were  sent  home,  and  the  kihg,  George  V.,  betook  himself  to 
Vienna. 

All  Saxony  being  occupied,  the  march  upon  Austria  fol- 
lowed.  There  were  three  Prussian  armies  in  the  field :  the  first, 
under  Prince  Frederick  Karl,  advanced  in  a  south-eastern 
direction  from  Saxony,  the  second,  under  the  Crown -Prince^ 
Frederick  William,  from  Silesia,  and  the  third,  under  General 
Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld,  followed  the  course  of  the  Elbe. 


What  aHy  had  Prussia?  -  What  other  chance  had  Austria?  How  dld 
Prussia  act  ?  What  was  the  flrat  measure?  What  events  immediately  foUowod? 
How  had  Prussia  prepared  for  the  struggle?  How,  and  with  what  force,  did 
the  king  of  Hannover  march?  What  battle  was  fought,  and  what  followed  it? 
What  became  of  the  king  and  his  soldiers?  What  was  the  nezt  movement? 
What  were  the  three  Prussian  armies,  and  their  line  of  march? 
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The  entire  force  was  260,000  men,  with  790  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  Austrian  army,  now  hastening  towards  the  frontier,  was 
about  equal  in  numbers,  and  commanded  by  General  Benedek. 
Count  Olam - Gallas ,  with  60,000  men,  was  sent  forward  to 
meet  Frederick  Karl,  but  was  defeated  in  four  successive  small 
engagements,  from  the  27th  to  the  29th  of  June,  and  forced 
to  fall  back  upon  ßenedek's  inain  army,  while  Frederick  Karl 
and  Herwarth,  whose  armies  were  united  in  the  last  of  the 
four  battles,  at  Gitchin,  remained  tliere  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  Crown-Prince. 

The  latter's  task  had  been  moro  difficult.  On  crossing  the 
frontier,  he  was  faced  by  the  greater  part  of  Benedek's  army, 
and  bis  first  battle,  on  the  27th,  at  Trautenau,  was  a  defeat. 
A  second  battle  at  the  same  place,  the  next  day,  resulted  in  a 
brilliant  victory,  after  which  he  advanced,  achieving  further 
successes  at  Nachod  and  Skalitz,  and  on  the  30th  of  June 
reached  Königinhof,  a  short  distance  from  Gitchin.  King 
William,  Bismarck,  Moltke  and  Roon  arrived  at  the  latter  place 
on  the  2d  of  July,  and  it  was  decided  to  meet  Benedek,  who 
with  Clam-Gallas  was  awaiting  battle  near  Königgrätz,  with- 
out  further  delay.  The  movement  was  hastened  by  indications 
that  Benedek  meant  to  commence  the  attack  before  the  ai-my 
of  the  Crown-Prince  could  reach  the  field. 

On  the  3d  of  July  the  great  battle  of  Königgrätz  was 
fought.  Both  in  its  character  and  its  results,  it  was  very 
much  like  that  of  Waterloo.  Benedek  occupied  a  strong  po- 
sition  on  a  ränge  of  low  hüls  beyond  the  little  river  Bistritz, 
with  the  village  of  Sadowa  as  bis  centre.  The  army  of  Fred- 
erick Karl  formed  the  Prussian  centre,  and  that  of  Herwarth 
the  right  wing :  their  position  only  difPered  from  that  of  Wel- 
lington, at  Waterloo,  in  the  circumstance  that  they  must 
attack  instead  of  resist,  and  keep  the  whole  Austrian  army 
engaged  until  the  Crown-Prince,  like  Blücher,,  should  arrive 
from  the  lefb  and  strike   Benedek  on  the  right  flank.    The 

Their  combined  strength?  What  was  the  Anstrian  force?  What  general 
was  sent  forward s?  With  what  result?  Where  did  Frederiek  Karl  and  Her- 
warth wait?  What  was  the  Crown-Prince^s  march.?  What  successes  foUowed? 
Who  nnited  at  Gitchin?  When?  What  was  decided?  Why  was  the  move- 
ment hastened?  When  was  the  battle  fought?  What  other  did  it  resemble? 
How  was  Benedek's  army  posted?  What  was  the  Prussian  position?  How 
did  it  differ  from  WelIlngton*s? 
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battle  began  at  8  in  the  mormng,  and  raged  with  the  greatest 
fnry  for  six  hours:  again  and  again  the  Prussians  hurled  ihem- 
selves  on  the  Austrian  centre,  only  to  be  repulsed  with  heavier 
losses.  Herwarth,  on  the  right,  gained  a  little  advantage; 
but  the  Austrian  rifled  cannon  prevented  a  further  advanoe. 
Yiolent  rains  and  marshy  soil  delayed  the  Crown-Prince,  as  in 
Blücher^s  case  at  Waterloo :  the  fate  of  the  day  was  very 
doubtful  uutil  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  smoke  of 
cannon  was  seen  in  the  distance,  on  the  Austrian  right.  The  army 
of  the  Crown-Prince  had  arrived !  Then  all  the  Prussian  re- 
serves  were  brought  up;  an  advance  was  made  along  the 
whole  line :  the  Austrian  right  und  left  were  broken,  the  centre 
gave  way,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  thunder-storm  the  retreat 
became  a  headlong  flight.  Towards  evening,  when  the  sun 
broke  out,  the  Prussians  saw  Eöniggrätz  before  them:  the 
King  and  Crown-Prince  met  on  the  battle-field,  and  the  army 
Struck  up  the  same  old  choral  which,  the  troops  of  Frederick 
the  Great  had  sung  on  the  field  of  Leuthen. 

The  next  day  the  news  came  that  Austria  had  made  over 
Yenetia  to  France.  This  seemed  like  a  direct  bid  for  alliance, 
and  the  need  of  rapid  action  was  greater  than  ever.  Within 
two  weeks  the  Prussians  had  reached  the  Danube,  and  Vienna 
was  an  easy  prey.  In  the  meantime,  the  Bavarians  and  other 
allies  of  Austria  had  been  driven  beyond  the  river  Main, 
Frankfort  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  and  a  struggle, 
which  could  only  have  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  former,  com- 
menced  at  Wurzburg.  Then  Austria  gave  way :  an  armistice, 
embracing  the  prelimiDaries  of  peace,  was  concluded  at  Nikols- 
bürg  on  the  27th  of  July,  and  the  Seven  Weeks'  Wab  came 
to  an  end.  The  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  signed  at  Prague 
on  the  23d  of  August,  placed  Austria  in  the  background  and 
gave  the  leadership  of  Germany  to  Prussia. 

It  was  now  seen  that  the  possession  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
was  not  the  main  object  of  the  war.    When  Austria  was  com- 


Sow  was  the  battle  eanried  on?  What  happened  on  the  Oerman  right? 
Bow  wa»  the  Cxown-Prince  deUyed?  What  happened  in  the  afternoon?  What 
new  movement  was  made?  Describe  the  close  of  the  battle.  What  news 
foUowed?  What  wm  its  effeot?  How  did  the  Prussians  advance?  What  was 
happening  in  Bavariai  at  the  same  time?  When  and  where  did  the  war  end  ? 
What  did  the  Peace  of  Prpgvi^  aoppm^liBh? 
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pelled  to  recognize  the  formation  of  a  North-German  Con- 
federation ,  which  excluded  her  and  her  southern  allies ,  but 
left  the  latter  free  to  treat  separately  with  the  new  power, 
the  extent  of  Bismarck's  plans  became  evident.  ''Blood  and 
steel"  had  been  used,  but  only  to  destroy  the  old  Constitution 
of  Germany^  and  render  possible  a  firmer  national  Union,  the 
guiding  influence  of  which  was  to  be  Prussian  and  Protestant, 
instead  of  Austrian  and  Catholic. 

An  overwhelming  revulsion  of  feeling  took  place.  The 
proud,  conservative,  feudal  party  sank  almost  out  of  sight,  in 
the  enthusiastic  support  which  the  nationale  and  liberals  gave 
to  William  I.  and  Bismarck.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  latter 
had  changed  in  character :  personally,  his  haughty  aristocratic 
impulses  were  no  doubt  as  streng  as  ever;  but,  as  a  statesman, 
he  had  learned  the  great  and  permanent  strength  of  the  Op- 
position, and  clearly  saw  what  immense  advantages  Prussia 
would  acquire  by  a  liberal  policy.  The  German  people ,  in 
their  indescribable  relief  from  the  anxieties  of  the  past  four 
years — in  their  gratitude  for  victory  and  the  dawn  of  a  better 
future — soon  came  to  believe  that  he  had  always  been  on  their 
aide.  Before  theyear  1866  came  to  an  end,  the  Prussian  As- 
sembly  accepted  all  the  past  acts  of  the  Government  which  it 
had  resisted,  and  complete  harmony  was  reestablished. 

The  annexation  of  Hannover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  Schles- 
wig-Holstein and  the  City  of  Frankfort  ardded  nearly  5,000,000 
more  to  the  populatiou  of  Prussia.  The  Constitution  of  the 
"North-German  Union,"  as  the  new  Confederation  was  called, 
was  submitted  to  the  other  States  in  December,  and  accepted 
by  all  on  the  9th  of  February,  1867.  Its  Parliament,  elected 
by  the  people,  met  in  Berlin  immediately  afterwards  to  discuss 
the  articles  of  union,  which  were  fiually  adopted  on  the  16th 
of  April,  when  the  new  Power  commenced  its  existence.  It 
included  all  the  German  States  except  Bavaria,  Würtemberg 
and  Baden,  22  in  number,  and  comprising  a  population  of 


To  what  WM  Aaatria  forced  to  snbmit?  What  was  Bismarck^s  plan?  What 
change  of  sentiment  foUowed  ?  What  was  probably  the  cause  of  Bismarck's 
policy?  How  did  the  Geiman  people  feel?  What  was  afterwards  done,  in 
1M6?  How  was  Prussia  increased?  When  was  the  North-German  Union 
«ttablished?    When  was  the  Constitution  completed? 
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more  than  30  millions,  united  under  one  military,  postal,  diplo- 
matic  and  financial  system,  like  the  States  of  tbe  Americaa 
Union.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  President  of  tbe  whole,  and 
Bismarck  was  elected  Chancellor.  About  tbe  same  time  Ba- 
varia,  Würtemberg  and  Baden  entered  into  a  secret  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  witb  Prussia,  and  tbe  policy  of  tbeir 
governments ,  tbenceforth,  was  so  conciliatory  towards  tbe 
Nortb-German  Union,  tbat  tbe  people  almost  instantly  forgot 
tbe  bostility  created  by  tbe  war. 

In  the  spring  of  1867,  Napoleon  III.  took  advantage  of 
the  circumstance  tbat  Luxemburg  was  practically  detached 
from  Germany  by  tbe  downfall  of  tbe  old  Diet,  and  offered  to 
buy  it  of  Holland«  Tbe  agreement  was  nearly  concluded,  wben 
Bismarck  in  the  name  of  the  Nortb-German  Union,  made  such 
an  energetic  protest  tbat  the  negotiations  were  suspended. 
A  Conference  of  tbe  European  Powers  in  London,  in  May,  ad- 
judged  Luxemburg  to  Holland,  satisfying  neither  France  nor 
Germany;  but  Bismarck's  boldness  and  firmness  gave  im- 
mediate  autbority  to  the  new  Union.  The  people,  at  last,  feit 
tbat  they  had  a  living,  acting  Government,  not  a  mere  con- 
glomeration  of  enipty  forms,  as  hitherto. 


What  States  -were  embraced?  How  nnited?  Who  were  President  and 
ChauceUor  ?  What  new  alliance  was  formed?  What  change  of  policy  foUowed  ? 
What  happened  in  the  spring  of  1867?  How  was  Napoleon's  plan  frustrated? 
What  was  tettled  in  London?    How  was  the  German  Union  strengthened  t 
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CHAPTER  XL- 

THE  WAJR  WITH  PBANCB,  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  GERJ4AN 

EMPIRE.  —  (1870—1871.) 

Cliangos  in  Auetria.— Bise  of  Prassia. — Irritation  of  the  French.— Napoleon  III.^b 
Decline. — War  Demanded. — The  Pretext  of  the  Spanish  Throne.— Leopold 
of  HohensoUern.— The  French  Ambassador  at  Eros.— Franoe  Declares  War. 
— Excitement  of  the  People.— Attitüde  of  Germany.— Three  Armiee  in  the 
Field.— Battle  of  Wörtb. — Advance  npon  Mets. — Battles  of  MarB-la-Tour 
and  Grarelotte.— Oerman  Besidents  Expelled  from  France. ->Mac  Mahon's 
March  Northwards. — Fighting  on  the  Mease.— Battle  of  Sedan. — Surrender 
of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  Army. — Bepablic  in  France. — Hopes  of  the  Frenoh 
People. — Surrender«  of  Toul,  Strasburg  and  Metz. — Siege  of  Paris. — Defeat 
of  the  French  Armies.— Battles  of  Le  Mans.— BourbaJd's  Defeat  and  Flight 
into  Switserland.— Surrender  of  Paris.— Peace. — Losses  of  France. — The 
Oerman  Empire  Proclairaed. — Willimn  I.  Emperor.— The  Organization.— 
Present  State  of  Oermany. — The  Bulers  and  tlie  People. 

The  experience  of  the  next  three  yeaxs  showed  how  com- 
pletely  the  new  Order  of  things  was  acoepted  by  the  great 
mtgority  of  the  German  people.  Even  in  Austria,  the  defeat 
at  Königgrätz  and  the  loss  of  Venetia  were  welcomed  by  the 
Hungarianfi  aud  Slavonians,  and  hardly  regretted  by  the  Ger- 
man population,  since  it  was  evident  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment most  give  up  its  absolutist  policy  or  cease  to  exLst.  In 
fact^  the  former  Ministry  was  immodiately  dismissed:  Count 
Ben  st,  a  Saxon  and  a  Protestant,  was  caUed  to  Vienna,  and  a 
series  of  reforms  was  inaugorated  which  did  not  terminate  until 
the  Hungarians  had  won  all  they  demanded  in  1848,  and  the 
Germans  and  Bohemians  enjoyed  füll  as  much  liberty  as  the 
Prossians. 

The  Seven  Weeks'  War  of  1866,  in  fact,  was  a  phenomenon 
in  history ;  no  nation  ever  acquired  so  mach  fame  and  influence 
in  so  short  a  time,  as  Prussia.  The  relation  of  the  king,  and 
especially  of  the  statesman  who  guided  him,  Count  Bismarck, 
towards  the  rest  of  Germany,  was  suddenly  and  completely 


What  was  shown  in  the  next  three  years?  How  was  the  defeat  regarded, 
in  Austria?  Who  was  made  Minister?  What  changes  followed?  What  was 
gained  by  the  Seven  Weeks'  War? 
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changed.  Napoleon  ni.  was  compelled  to  transfer  Yenetia  to 
Italy,  and  thus  bis  declaration  in  1859  that  "Italy  should  be 
free,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,"  was  made  good, — but 
not  by  France.  Wbile  the.  rest  of  Europe  acoepted  the  changes 
in  Germany  with  equanimity,  if  not  with  approbation,  the 
vain  and  sensitive  people  of  France  feit  thems^lves  deeply 
humiliated.  Thus  far,  the  policy  of  Napoleon  IH.  had  seemed 
to  preserve  the  supremacy  of  France  in  European  politics. 
He  had  overawed  England,  defeated  Eussia,  and  treated  Italy 
as  a  magnanimoos  patron.  Bat  the  best  strength  of  Germany 
was  now  united  under  a  new  Constitution,  after  a  war  which 
made  the  achievements  at  Magenta,  Solferino  and  in  the  Cri- 
mea  seem  tame.  The  ostentatious  designs  of  France  in  Mexico 
came  also  to  a  tragic  end  in  1867,  and  her  disgraceful  failure 
there  only  served  to  make  the  success  of  Prussia,  by  contrast, 
more  conspicuous. 

The  Opposition  to  Napoleon  III.  in  the  French  Assembly 
made  nse  of  these  facta  to  increase  its  power.  His  own  suocess 
had  been  due  to  good  luck  rather  than  to  superior  ability: 
he  was  now  more  than  60  years  old,  he  had  become  cautions 
and  wavering  in  his  policy,  and  he  undoubtedly  saw  how 
much  would  be  risked  in  provoking  a  war  with  the  North- 
German  Union ;  but  the  temper  of  the  French  people  left  him 
no  alternative.  He  had  certainly  meant  to  interfere  in  1866, 
had  not  the  marvellous  rapidity  of  Prussia  prevented  it.  That 
France  had  no  shadow  of  right  to  interfere,  was  all  the  ^ame 
to  his  people :  tbey  held  him  responsible  for  the  creation  of  a 
new  poHtical  Germany,  which  was  apparently  nearly  as  streng 
as  France,  and  that  was  a  thing  not  to  be  endured.  He 
yielded  to  the  populär  exeitement,  and  only  waited  for  a 
pretext  which  might  justify  him  before  the  world  in  declar- 
ing  war. 

Such  a  pretext  came  in  1870>    The   Spaniards  had  ex- 


Whose  relations  to  Germany  were  changed  by  it?  Whai  was  Napoleon  III. 
foroed  to  do?  What  yrtm  the  effect  in  Europe?  In  France?  What  had  heen 
achieved  by  Napoleon  HI?  Wliat  by  Germany?  What  made  the  success  of 
Prussia  more  conspicuous  ?  What  took  place  in  the  French  Assembly?  What 
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in  1866?  For  what  did  the  French  hold  him  responsible?  How  wa«  he 
foroed  to  act? 
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pelled  their  Bourbon  Qaeen.  Isabella,  in  1868,  and  were  look- 
ingaboutforanewmonarch,  fromsomeotherroytd  house.  Their 
choice  feil  upon  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzoll^m,  a  distant  re- 
lation  of  William  I.  of  Prüssia,  but  also  nearly  connected  with 
the  Bonaparte  family  through  bis  wife,  who  was  a  daugbter 
of  the  Grand-Duchess  Stephanie  Beauharnais.  On  the  6th  of 
July,  Napoleon's  minister,  the  Duke  de  Grammont,  declared  to 
the  French  Assembly  that  this  choice  would  never  be  tolerated 
by  Franoe.  The  French  ambassador  in  Prussia,  Benedetti, 
was  ordered  to  demand  of  King  William  that  he  should  pro- 
hibit  Prince  Leopold  from  accepting  the  offer.  The  king  an- 
swered  that  he  could  not  forbid  what  he  had  never  advised ; 
but,  immediately  afkerwards  (on  the  12th  of  July),  Prince 
Leopold  Yoluntarily  declined,  and  all  cause  of  trouble  seemed 
to  be  removed. 

The  French  people,  however,  were  insanely  beut  upon  war. 
The  excitement  was  so  great,  and  so  urgently  fostered  by  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  the  Duke  de  Grammont,  and  the  army,  that 
Napoleon  III.  again  yielded.  A  dispatch  was  sent  to  Bene- 
detti:  '*Be  rough  to  the  king!**  The  ambassador,  who  was  at 
the  baths  of  Ems,  where  William  I.  was  also  staying,  sought 
the  latter  on  the  public  promenade  and  abruptly  demanded 
that  he  should  give  France  a  guarantee  that  no  member  of 
the  house  of  Hohenzollem  should  ever  aocept  the  throne  of 
Spain.  The  ambassador's  manner,  even  more  than  his  demand, 
was  insulting:  the  king  tumed  upon  his  heel,  and  left  him 
Standing.  This  was  on  the  Idth  of  July:  on  the  15th  the  king 
returned  to  Berlin,  and  on  the  19th  France  formally  declared 
war. 

It  was  universally  believed  that  every  possible  preparation 
had  been  made  for  this  step.  In  fact,  Marshai  Le  Boeuf  as- 
Bured  Napoleon  IIL  that  the  army  was  "more  than  ready," 
and  an  immediate  French  advance  to  the  Rhine  was  antici- 
pated  throughout  Europe.    Napoleon  relied  upon  detaching 


When  did  a  pretext  come?  Wliat  were  the  Spaniards  seekfng?  Whom 
did  they  choose?  What  declaratfon  was  made  ?  What  did  Benedetti  demand? 
What  was  the  king^s  auswer?  What  took  place  next?  Who  urged  war,  in 
France?  What  order  was  sent  to  Benedetti?  How  did  he  ohey  it?  How  did 
the  king  treat  hixn?    What  foUowod?    What  was  generali/  expected? 
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the  Southern  German  States  &om  the  Union,  npon  revolts  in 
Hesse  and  Hannover,  and  finally,  upon  alliances  with  Austria 
and  Italy.  The  French  people  were  wild  with  excitement, 
which  took  the  form  of  rejoicing:  there  was  a  general  cry  that 
Napoleon  I.*s  birth-day,  the  15th  of  August,  must  be  celebrated 
in  Berlin.  But  the  German  people,  North  and  South,  arose 
as  one  man :  for  the  first  time  in  her  history,  Germany  became 
one  compact,  national  power.  Bavarian  and  Hanno verian, 
Prussian  and  Hessian,  Saxon  and  Westphalian  joined  hands 
and  stood  side  by  side.  The  temper  of  the  people  was  solemn, 
but  inflexibly  firm :  they  did  not  boast  of  Coming  victory,  but 
every  one  was  resolved  to  die  rather  than  see  Germany  again 
overrun  by  the  French. 

This  time  there  were  no  alliances:  it  was  simply  Germany 
on  one  side  and  France  on  the  other.  The  greatest  military 
genius  of  our  day,  Moltke,  had  foreseen  the  war,  no  less  than 
Bismarck,  and  was  equally  prepared.  The  designs  of  France 
lay  clear,  and  the  only  question  was  to  check  them  in  their 
very  commencement.  In  eleven  days,  Germany  had  450,000 
soldiers,  organized  in  three  armies,  on  the  way,  and  the  French 
had  not  yet  crossed  the  frontiert  Further,  there  was  a  Ger- 
man reserve  force  of  112,000,  while  France  had  but  310,000, 
all  told,  in  the  field.  By  the  2d  of  August,  on  which  day 
King  William  reached  Mayence,  three  German  armies  (General 
Steinmetz  on  the  North  with  61,000  men,  Prince  Frederick 
Karl  in  the  centre  with  206,000,  and  the  Crown -Prince 
Frederick  William  on  the  South  with  180,000)  stretched  from 
Treves  to  Landau,  and  the  line  of  the  Rhine  was  already  safe. 
On  the  same  day,  Napoleon  III.  and  bis  young  son  accompanied 
General  Frossard,  with  25,000  men,  in  an  attack  upon  the 
unfortified  frontier  town  of  Saarbrück,  which  was  defended  by 
only  1800  ühlans  (cavalry).  The  capture  of  this  little  place 
was  telegraphed  to  Paris,  and  received  with  the  wildest  re- 


Upon  "«rhat  did  Napoleon  III.  rely?  What  did  the  French  people  hope  ? 
How  did  the  Germans  act?  How  did  they  onite?  What  was  their  feeling  f 
What  were  the  two  parties?  Who  eise  foresawthe  struggle?  What  was  done 
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joicings;  but  it  was  the  only  instance  during  ihe  war  when 
French  troops  stood  npon  G^rman  soil — unless  as  prisoners. 
On  the  4th  the  army  of  the  Crown-Prince  crossed  the 
French  frontier  and  defeated  Marshai  Mac  Mahon's  right  wing 
at  Weissenburg.  The  old  Castle  was  stormed  and  taken  by 
the  Bavarians,  and  the  French  repulsed,  after  a  loss  of  about 
1,000  on  each  aide.  Mac  Mahon  concentrated  bis  wbole  force 
and  occupied  a  strong  position  near  the  village  of  Wörth, 
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where  he  was  again  attacked  on  the  6th.  The  battle  lasted 
13  bours  and  was  fiercely  contested:  the  Germans  lost  10,000 
killed  and  wounded,  the  French  8,000,  and  6,000  prisoners ; 
but  when  night  came  Mac  Mahon's  defeat  turned  into  a  panic. 
Part  of  bis  army  fled  towards  the  Yosges  mountains,  part 
towards  Strasburg,  and  nearly  all  Alsatia  was  open  to  the 
victorious  Germans.    On  the  very  same  day,  the  army  of 


How  was  this  event  r^arded  in  I'rance?  What  happened  on  the  4tht 
What  sncoesB  was  achieved?  Where  and  when  was  Mao  Mahon  attaokedt 
Deecrihe  the  battle.    Where  did  the  French  retreat? 
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Steinmetz  stormed  the  heights  of  Spicheren  near  Saarbrück, 
and  won  a  splendid  victory.  This  was  foUowed  by  an  imme- 
diate  advance  across  the  frontier  at  Forbach,  and  the  capture 
of  a  great  amount  of  supplies. 

Thus,  in  less  than  three  weeks  from  the  declaration  of 
war,  the  attitude  of  France  was  changed  from  the  agressive  to 
the  defensive,  the  field  of  war  was  transferred  to  French  soil, 
and  all  Napoleon  III. 's  plans  of  alliance  were  rendered  vain. 
Leaving  a  division  of  Baden  troops  to  invest  Strasburg,  the 
Crown-Prince  pressed  forward  with  his  main  army,  and  in  a 
few  days  reached  Nancy,  in  Lorraine.  The  armies  of  the  North 
and  Gentre  advanced  at  the  same  time,  defeated  Bazaine  on 
the  14th  of  August  at  Gourcelles,  and  forced  him  to  fall  back 
upon  Metz.  He  thereupon  determined,  after  garrisoning  the 
forts  of  Metz,  to  retreat  still  further,  in  order  to  unite  with 
General  Trochu,  who  was  organizing  a  new  army  at  Ghalons, 
and  with  the  remnants  of  Mac  Mahon's  forces.  Moltke  detected 
his  plans  at  once,  and  the  army  of  Frederick  Karl  was  there- 
upon hurried  across  the  Moselle,  to  get  into  his  rear  and  pre- 
vent  the  junction. 

The  struggle  between  the  two  commenced  on  the  16th, 
near  the  village  of  Mars-la-Tour,  where  Bazaine,  with  180,000 
men,  endeavored  to  force  his  way  past  Frederick  Karl,  who 
had  but  120,000,  the  other  two  German  armies  being  still  in 
the  rear.  Fdr  six  hours  the  latter  held  his  position  under  a 
murderous  fire,  until  three  corps  arrived  to  reinforce  him. 
Bazaine  claimed  a  victory,  although  he  lost  the  southern  and 
shorter  road  to  Yerdun;  but  Moltke  none  the  less  gained  his 
object.  The  losses  were  about  17,000  killed  and  wounded  on 
each  side. 

After  a  single  day  of  rest,  the  struggle  was  resumed  on 
the  18th,  when  the  still  bloodier  and  more  desperate  battle  of 
Gravelotte  was  fought.  The  Germans  now  had  about  200,000 
soldiers  together,  while  Bazaine  had  180,000,  with  a  great 


What  took  place,  the  same  dayf  Wbat  foUowed?  How  had  the  prospecta 
obanged  in  three  weeks?  How  did  the  Crown-Prince  adrance?  What  hap- 
pened  to  Bazaine  ?  What  did  he  detennine  to  do?  How  was  his  plan  opposed? 
What  took  place  on  the  16th?  What  were  the  forces,  on  each  side?  What 
was  Frederiok  KarPs  snccess?  What  was  claimed?  What  were  the  losses? 
What  other  battle  was  fought,  and  when? 
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advantage  in  bis  position  on  a  high  plateau.  In  this  battle, 
the  former  Situation  of  the  combatants  was  changed :  the  Ger- 
man  lines  faced  eastward,  the  French  westward — a  circum- 
stance  which  made  defeat  more  disastrous  to  either  side.  The 
strife  began  in  the  moming  and  continued  until  darkness  put 
an  end  to  it :  the  French  right  wing  yielded  after  a  succession 
of  heroic  assaults ,  but  the  centre  and  lefb  wing  resisted  gal- 
lantly  until  the  very  close  of  the  battle.  It  was  a  hard-won 
victory,  adding  20,000  killed  and  wounded  to  the  German 
losses,  but  it  cut  off  Bazaine^s  retreat  and  forced  him  to  take 
shelter  behind  the  fortifications  of  Metz,  the  siege  of  which, 
by  Prinoe  Frederick  Karl  with  200,000  men,  immediately 
commenced,  while  the  rest  of  the  German  army  marched  on  to 
attack  Mac  Mahon  and  Trochu  at  Chalons. 

There  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  bravery  of  the  French 
troops  in  these  two  battles.  In  Paris  the  Government  and 
people  persisted  in  considering  them  victories,  until  the  im- 
prisonment  of  Bazaine's  army  proved  that  their  result  was 
defeat.  Then  a  wild  cry  of  rage  rang  through  the  land: 
France  had  been  betrayed,  and  by  whom,  if  not  by  the  Ger- 
man residents  in  Paris  and  other  cities?  The  latter,  more  than 
100,000  in  number,  including  women  and  helpless  children, 
were  expelled  from  the  country  under  circumstances  of  extreme 
barbarity.  The  French  people,  not  the  Government,  was  res- 
ponsible  for  this  act:  the  latter  was  barely  able  to  protect 
the  Germans  from  worse  violence. 

Mac  Mahon  had  in  the  meantime  organized  a  new  army 
of  125,000  men  in  the  camp  at  Chalons,  where,  it  was  sup- 
posed,  he  would  dispute  the  advance  on  Paris.  This  was  his 
plan,  in  fact,  and  he  was  with  dif&culty  persuaded  by  Marshai 
Palikao,  the  Minister  of  War,  to  give  it  up  and  imdertake  a 
rapid  march  up  the  Meuse,  along  the  Belgian  frontier,  to  re- 
lieve  Bazaine  in  Metz.    On  the  28d  of  August,  the  Crown- 


What  forces  on  each  aide?  How  wm  the  position  changed?  What  was 
the  oouTB«  of  the  battle?  What  was  the  end  ofit?  What  siege  commenoed? 
What  did  the  rest  of  the  German  army  do  ?  What  was  the  efFeot  of  these 
battles  in  Paris?  What  new  ezcitement  followed?  Who  were  expeUed  ttora 
france?  Upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility?  What  had  Mao  Mahon  done? 
Wliat  was  his  plan,  and  how  was  it  ohanged? 
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Friuce,  who  had  already  passed  bejond  Yerdan  on  his  way  to 
Chalons,  receired  intelligence  that  the  French  had  left  the 
latter  place.  Detachments  of  UlilaDB,  sent  out  in  all  hast«  to 
recoQDoitre ,  soon  bronght  the  aat^nishing    news  that  Mac 


Maboii  was  marchiag  rapidly  nortbwards.  Gen.  Moltke  da- 
tect«d  hia  plan,  which  coold  only  be  tbwarted  by  the  most 
Tigorous  movement  on  the  part  of  the  GennaD  forces.  The 
froDt  of  the  advance  was  inatantly  changed,  reformed  on  the 
rigbt  flank,  and  all  pushed  nortbwards  by  forced  marches. 

Mac  Mahon  had  the  outer  and  longer  line,  so  that,  in  apite 
of  tbe  rapidity  of  hia  movementg,  he  was  met  by  the  extreme 
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right  iring  of  the  Oermaa  armj  on  the  28tfa  of  Angust,  at 
Stenay  on  the  Meuae.  Being  here  Leid  in  check,  fresh  diviaions 
wen  hunied  agHinst  him,  aeveral  small  engagemeiitB  followed, 
and  on  the  Slet  he  was  defeated  at  Beaumont  by  the  Crown- 


Prince  of  Saxony.  The  German  right  was  thereupon  pnahed 
faeyond  the  Meuse  and  occnpied  the  passes  of  the  Forest  of 
Ardennea,  leading  into  Belgium.  Afeanwhile  the  German  left, 
ander  Frederick  William,  was  rapidly  driving  back  the  French 
right  and  cntting  off  the  road  to  Paris.  Nothing  was  left  to 
Mac  Mahon  but  to  concentrate  bis  forces  and  retire  upon  tbe 
small  fortified  city  of  Sedan.    Napoleon  III.,  who  had  left 
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Meta  before  tbe  battle  of  Mars-Ia-Toor,  and  did  not  dare  to 
retum  to  Paria  at  such  a  time,  was  with  him. 

The  Gennana,  now  numbering  200,000,  lost  no  time  in 
planting  batteries  on  all  tbe  beights  vhich  Surround  tbe  Valley 
of  the  Meuae,  at  Sedan,  lilce  tbe  rim  of  an  irregulär  basin. 


Mac  Mabon  had  1 1 2,000  men,  and  bis  only  change  of  auccess 
was  to  break  through  the  wider  ring  wbich  inclosed  him,  at 
Bome  point  where  it  was  weak.  The  battle  began  at  5  o'clock 
on  the  moming  of  September  Ist.  Tho  principal  atrnggle 
was  for  the  poasesaion  of  the  villages  of  Bazeillea  and  Jlly, 
and  the  heights  of  Daigny.    Mao  Mahon  was  aeverely  wounded, 
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sooD  after  the  fight  began;  the  command  was  then  given  to 
General  Ducrot  and  afterwards  to  General  Wimpifen,  who 
knew  neither  the  ground  nor  the  plan  of  Operations.  The 
German  artillery  fire  was  fearful,  and  the  French  infantry 
could  not  stand  before  it,  while  tbeir  cavalry  was  almost  anni- 
hilated  during  the  aftemoon,  in  a  succession  of  charges  on  the 
Prussian  infantry.  ^ 

By  3  o^clock,  it  was  evident  that  the  French  army  was 
defeated:  driven  back  frora  every  streng  point  which  was 
held  in  the  moming,  hurled  together  in  a  demoralized  mass, 
nothing  was  left  bat  surrender.  Gen.  Lauriston  appeared 
with  a  white  flag  on  the  walls  of  Sedan,  and  the  ternble  fire 
of  the  German  artillery  ceased.  Napoleon  III.  wrote  to  King 
William:  *^Not  having  been  able  to  die  at  the  head  of  my 
troops,  I  lay  my  sword  at  your  Majesty's  feet," — and  retired 
to  the  Castle  of  Bellevue,  outside  of  the  dty.  Early  the  next 
morning  he  had  an  interview  with  Bismarck  at  the  little  vil- 
läge  of  Donchery,  and  then  formally  surrendered  to  the  king 
at  Bellevue.* 

During  the  battle,  25,000  French  soldiers  had  been  taken 
prisoners :  the  remaining  83,000,  including  4,000  ofQcers,  sur- 
rendered on  the  2d  of  September:  400cannon,  lOmitrailleuseSy 
and  1100  horses  also  feil  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  Never 
before,  in  history,  had  such  a  host  been  taken  captive.  The 
news  of  this  overwhelming  victory  electrified  the  world :  Ger- 
many  rang  with  rejoicings,  and  her  emigrated  sons  in  America 
and  Australia  joined  in  the  jubilee.  The  people  said :  *^It  will  be 
another  Seven  Weeks'  War,"  and  this  hope  might  possibly 
have  been  fulfiUed,  but  for  the  sudden  political  change  in 
France.  On  the  4th  (two  days  after  the  surrender),  a  revo- 
lution  broke  out  in  Paris,  the  Eropress  Eugenie  and  the  mem- 
bers  of  her  government  fled,  and  a  Bepublic  was  declared. 
The  French,  blaming  Napoleon  alone  for  their  tremendous 
national  humiliation,  believed  that  they  could  yet  recover  their 


Describe  the  battle  of  Sedan.  What  was  t)ie  Situation  of  the  French,  in 
the  aftemoon?  How  was  the  offer  of  surrender  made?  When  and  where  did 
Napoleon  III.  surrender?  What  were  the  Oerman  spoils  of  war?  What  effect 
had  the  Tictory?  What  did  the  people  say ?  What  prevented  it?  What  took 
place  in  Paris? 

*  The  Illustration  is  an  exact  representation  of  this  evont. 
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lost  ground;  and  when  one  of  their  prominent  leaders,  the 
statesman  Jules  Favre,  declared  that  '^not  one  foot  of  soil,'  not 
one  stone  of  a  fortress"  should  be  yielded  to  Germany,  the 
populär  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds. 

But  it  was  too  late.  Tbe  great  superiority  of  the  military 
Organization  of  Prussia  had  been  manifested  against  the  re- 
gulär troops  of  France,  and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  new 
armies  of  volunteers,  however  brave  and  devoted,  would  be 
more  successful.    The  army  of  the  Grown-Prince  marched  on  j 

towards  Paris  without  Opposition,  and  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember came  in  sight  of  the  city,  which  was  defended  by  an 
outer  circle  of  powerful  detached  fortresses,  constructed  dur- 
ing  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  Gen.  Trochu  was  made 
military  governor,  with  70,000  men — the  last  remnant  of  the 
regulär  army — under  bis  command.  He  had  barely  time  to 
garrison  and  strengthen  the  forts,  when  the  city  was  sur- 
rounded,  and  the  siege  commenced. 

For  two  months  thereafter,  the  interest  of  the  war  is  cen- 
tred upon  Sieges.  The  fortified  city  of  Toul,  in  Lorraine,  sur- 
rendered  on  the  23d  of  September,  Strasburg,  after  a  six 
weeks*  siege,  on  the  28th,  and  then  the  two  lines  of  railway 
communication  between  Germany  and  Paris  were  secured. 
All  the  German  reserves  were  called  into  the  field,  until, 
finally,  more  than  800,000  soldiers  stood  upon  French  soil. 
After  two  or  three  attempts  to  break  through  the  lines, 
Bazaine  surrendered  Metz  on  the  28th  of  October.  It 
was  another  event  without  a  parallel  in  military  history. 
Three  Marshals  of  France,  6,000  officers,  145,000  unwounded 
soldiers,  73  eagles,  854  pieces  of  artillery,  and  400,000 
Ohassepot  rifles,  were  surrendered  to  Prince  Frederick  Karl! 

After  these  successes,  the  capture  of  Paris  became  only  . 

a  question  of  time.  Although  the  Republican  leader,  Gam- 
betta,  escaped  from  the  city  in  a  balloon,  and  by  his  fiery 
eloquence  aroused  the  people  of  Central  and  Southern  France. 


How  did  the  Frenoh  people  act?  What  was  said  by  Jules  Farre?  Why 
was  the  hope  of  France  a  rain  one?  When  did  the  Grown-Prinoe  reach 
Paris  ?  How  was  the  city  defended  ?  Who  was  Commander  ?  What  force  had 
he?  What  snrrenders  took  place  in  September?  How  many  German  soldiers 
were  called  to  France?  When  was  Metz  surrendered?  What  was  giyen  np 
by  Bazaine? 


THs  sisaB  0 


erery  plaa  for  raising  tbe  siege  of  Paria  failecL    The  French 
volunteers  were  formed  into  three  armiea — that  of  the  North, 


nnder  Faidherbe;  of  the  Loire,  under  Anrellea  du  Paladine 
(afterwardi  nnder  Chanzy  and  Boarbaki);  and  of  the  East, 
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nnder  Keratry.  Beaides,  a  great  many  companies  oi  franc- 
tireur»,  or  ind«p«iidenUsbarp-Bliootera,  were  organized  to 
iDterrupt  the  Germon  coramunicatians,  and  they  (;ave  mach 


more  tronhle  than  tbe  larger  armiea.  Aboot  the  end  of  No- 
vember a  desperate  ftttempt  ^fias  mode  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Paria.  General  Paladine  marched  from  Orleans  vith  160)000 
ineD,  while  Trochu  tried  to  break  the  lines  of  the  besiegers  oa 
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the  easiern  side.  The  latter  was  repelled,  afier  a  bloody  fight : 
the  former  was  attacked  at  Beaune  la  Rolande,  by  Prince  Fred- 
erick Karl,  with  orily  half  the  number  of  troops,  and  most 
signally  defeated.  The  Germans  then  carried  on  the  winter 
campaign  with  the  greatest  vigor,  both  in  the  Northern  pro- 
vinces  and  along  the  Loire,. and  Trocha,  with  his  400,000 
men,  made  no  further  serious  eflbrt  to  save  Paris. 

Frederick  Karl  took  Orleans  on  the  5th  of  December,  ad- 
Yanced  to  Tours,  and  finally,  in  a  six  days'  battle,  early  in 
January,  1871,  atLeMans,  literally  out  the  Army  of  the 
Loire  to  pieces.  The  French  lost  60,000  in  killed,  wounded 
and  prisoners.  Faidherbe  was  defeated  in  the  North,  a  week 
afterwards,  and  the  only  resistance  left  was  in  Burgundy, 
where  Garibaldi  (who  hastened  to  France  after  the  Republic 
was  proclaimed)  had  been  successful  in  two  or  three  small  en- 
gagements ,  and  was  now  replaced  by  Bourbaki.  The  objeet 
of  the  latter  was  to  relieve  the  fortress  of  Beifort,  then  be- 
sieged  by  General  Werder,  who,  with  43,000  men,  awaited 
his  Coming  in  a  strong  position  among  the  mountains.  Not- 
withstanding  Bourbaki  had  more  than  100,000  men,  he  was 
forced  to  retreat,  after  a  iight  of  three  days,  and  then  General 
Man  teuffei;  who  had  been  sent  in  all  haste  to  strengthen 
Werder,  foUowed  him  so  closely  that  on  the  Ist  of  February, 
all  retreat  being  cut  oflP,  his  whole  army  of  83,000  men  crossed 
the  Swias  frontier,  and  after  sufPering  terribly  among  the 
snowy  passes  of  the  Jura ,  were  disarmed,  fed  and  clothed  by 
the  Swiss  govemment  and  people.  Bourbaki  attempted  to 
commit  suicide,  but  only  inflicted  a  severe  wound,  from  which 
he  afterwards  recovered. 

This  retreat  into  Switzerland  was  almost  the  last  event  of 
the  Seven  MonÜis^  War^  as  it  might  be  called,  and  it  was  as 
remarkable  as  the  surrenders  of  Sedan  and  Metz.  All  power 
of  defence  was  now  broken:  France  was  completely  at  the 


What  happened,  at  the  end  of  November?  How  was  the  plan  frastrated? 
How  was  the  winter  campaign  oarried  on?  What  did  Frederick  Xarl  ao- 
complish,  and  when?  What  were  the  French  losses  ?  Where  was  the  only 
resistance  left?  How  did  Werder  await  Bonrbaki?  What  was  the  latter's 
lack?  What  was  the  end  of  Bonrbaki^s  campaign?  How  was  he  received  in 
Switserland?  What  did  Bourbaki  attempt?  What  was  this  retreat  into 
Switzerland  ? 
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mercf  of  her  coaquerora.  Oa  the  38th  of  Januar^,  aft«r  long 
negotiations  between  Bismarck  and  Julea  Farre,  the  forta 
around  Paria  capitalated  and  Trochn's  ariny  became  prisonera 
of  war,    The  äty  was  not  odcupied,  but,  for  the  sake  of  the 


half-starved  population,  providonB  were  allowed  to  enter.  The 
^rmistice,  originallf  decUred  for  three  weeka,  waa  prolonged 
until  March  Ist,  wfaen  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  agreed 
upon,  and  hostilities  came  to  an  end. 


io«  «u  tha  popalallaB  tmledt 
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By  the  final  treaty  of  Peace,  which  was  concluded  at 
Frankfort  on  the  lOth  of  May,  1871,  France  gave  up  Alsatia 
with  all  its  dties  and  fortresses  except  Beifort,  and  Ger  man 
Lorraine,  including  Metz  and  Thionville,  to  Germany.  The 
territory  thus  transferred  contalned  about  5,500  Square  miles 
and  1,580,000  inhabitants.  France  also  agreed  to  pay  an  in- 
demnity  of  five  thousand  mülions  of  francs,  in  instalments, 
oertain  of  her  departments  to  be  occupied  by  German  troops, 
and  only  evacuated  by  degrees,  as  the  payments  were  made. 
Thus  ended  this  astonishing  war,  during  which  17  great 
battles  and  156  minor  engagements  had  been  fought,  22  forti- 
fied  places  taken,  385,000  soldiers  (including  11,360  officers) 
made  prisoners,  and  7,200  cannon  and  600,000  stand  of  arms 
acquired  by  Germany.  There  is  no  such  crushing  defeat  of  a 
strong  nation  recorded  in  history. 

Even  before  the  capitulation  of  Paris  the  natural  political 
result  of  the  victory  was  secured  to  Germany.  The  Coopera- 
tion of  the  three  Southern  States  in  the  war  rerooved  the  last 
barrier  to  a  union  of  all  except  Austria  under  the  lead  of  Prus- 
sia.  That  which  the  great  majority  of  the  people  desired  was 
also  satisfactory  to  the  princes:  the  "North- German  Union" 
was  enlarged  and  transformed  into  the  "German  Empire,"  by 
including  Bavaria,  Würtemberg  and  Baden.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  young  king  of  Bavaria,  Ludwig  IL,  as  occupying  the 
most  important  position  among  the  rulers  of  the  three  separate 
States,  should  ask  King  William  to  assume  the  Imperial 
dignity,  with  the  condition  that  it  should  be  hereditary  in  bis 
family.  The  other  princes  and  the  free  cities  united  in  the 
call;  and  on  the  18th  of  January,  1871,  in  the  grand  hall  of 
the  palace  of  Versailles,  where  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.  and 
Napoleon  I.  had  plotted  their  invasions  of  Germany,  the  king 
formally  accepted  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  the  German 
States  were  at  the  last  united  as  one  compact,  indivisible 
Nation. 

The  Emperor  William  concluded  bis  proclamation  to  the 

When  and  where  was  peace  cooclnded?  What  did  France  give  up?  How 
many  sqnare  miles  and  inhabitants?  What  indemnity  was  agreed  npon? 
What  are  the  statistics  of  the  war?  How  did  Oermany  become  nnited?  How 
wae  the  "North-Oerman  Union**  transformed?  How,  and  by  whom,  was  the 
Ümpire  deihauded?    When,  and  where,  was  it  prociaimed? 

26 
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German  People  with  these  words :  *^May  6od  permit  us,  and 
our  saccessors  tö  the  Imperial  crowD,  to  give  at  all  times  in- 
crease  to  the  German  Empire,  not  by  the  conquests  of  war, 
but  by  the  goods  and  gifts  of  peace,  in  the  path  of  national 
prosperity,  freedom  and  morality !"  After  the  end  of  the  war 
was  assured,  he  left  Paris,  and  passed  in  a  swift  march  of 
triumph  through  Germany  to  Berlin,  where  the  populär  enthu- 
siasm  was  extravagantly  exhibited.  Foor  days  afterwards  he 
called  together  the  first  German  Parliament  (since  1849),  and 
the  Organization  of  the  new  Empire  was  immediately  com- 
menced.  It  was  simply,  in  all  essential  points,  a  renewal  of 
the  North-German  Union.  The  Imperial  Government  intro- 
daced  a  general  military,  naval,  financial,  postal  and  diplo- 
matic  System  for  all  the  States,  a  uniformity  of  weights, 
measures  and  coinage, — in  short,  a  thoroughly  national  union 
of  locally  independent  States,  all  of  which  are  embraoed  in  a 
name  which  is  no  longer  merely  geographical — Geemany. 

Here,  then,  the  History  of  the  Hace  ceases,  and  that  of 
the  Nation  begins.  In  1848,  the  people  dreamed  of  achieving 
ünity  through  Liberty:  in  1870  they  conquered  Liberty 
through  Unity.  Both  experiences  were  necessary,  and  if 
they  have  not  yet  yielded  all  that  was  hoped  in  some  respects, 
in  others  they  have  compressed  the  usual  growth  of  a  Century 
into  a  few  years.  Some  of  the  States,  such  as  Oldenburg  and 
the  Mecklenburgs,  still  restrict  the  natural  rights  of  the  people: 
even  in  Prussia,  Saxony  and  Bavaria  there  is  a  streng  reac- 
tionary  party;  and  the  reigning  families  cannot  forget  the  tradi- 
tions  of  the  Past.  The  Emperor  William  has  but  a  moderate 
admiration  for  a  Constitutional  Government,  but  the  whole 
people  have  faith  in  his  honesty  and  prudence.  Bismarck, 
Prince,  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  and  the  acknowledged  first 
statesman  of  Europe,  is  rather  a  liberal  from  policy  than  from 
principle ;  yet  even  he  sees  that  no  considerable  step  backward 


What  proclamation  did  the  Emperor  William  issue?  How  was  he  received 
in  Germany?  When  was  the  Parliament  caUed?  What  was  the  new  Empire? 
Describe  its  character.  What  are  the  States  now  called?  How  is  the  History 
of  Germany  ohanged?  What  is  the  difference  between  1848  and  1870?  Wh«i 
States  are  still  behind  the  time?  Where  is  the  Beaction  still  strong?  How 
is  the  Emperor  regarded? 
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ig  longer  possible.  The  smaller  princes  and  ministers  accept 
the  Situation,  which  leaves  them  at  least  their  places,  if  it 
diminishes  their  former  importance.  The  people,  finally,  res- 
tored  to  confidence  in  themselves,  enjoying  the  best  system  of 
education  in  the  world,  relieved  from  the  antiquated  restrictions 
upon  labor,  migration  and  the  business  of  hfe,  and  slowly 
acquiring  a  broader  political  knowledge  to  fit  them  for  their 
participation  in  government,  are  stronger,  freer,  happier  and 
more  hopeful  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 


What  is  Bi8siarck*8  position  ?    Wbat  of  the  smaller  princes  ?    What  is  the 
present  oondition  of  the  people  ? 
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CHRONOLOGIOAL   TABLE 

OF    GEBIEAK   HISTOB7. 


Thb  hbtory  of  Germany  is  generally  divided  into  Five  Periods,  as 
follows : 

I. — ^From  the  earliest  accounts  to  the  empire  of  Gharlemagne. 

II  — ^From  Gharlemagne  to  the  downfall  of  the  Hohenstaufens. 
III. — ^From  the  Interregnum  to  the  ReformatioD. 
IV. — ^From  the  Reformation  to  the  Peace  of  Weetphalia. 

y. — ^From  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  present  time. 

Some  histonans  subdivide  these  periods,  or  change  thehr  limits ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  fbrm  of  diyision  so  simple,  natural,  and  easily 
bome  in  the  memory.  While  retuning  it,  however,  in  the  chronological 
table  which  follows,  we  shaU  separate  the  different  dynasties  which  gor. 
emed  the  German  Empire,  up  to  the  .time  of  the  Interregnum,  which  is 
removed,  by  an  irregulär  succession  during  two  centuries,  from  the  per- 
manent rule  of  the  Hapsburg  family. 

FIRST  PERIOD.    (B.  C.  103-A.  D.  768.) 
FzimitiTe  Hifttory. 

B.  o. 

113.    The  Gimbrians  and  Teutons  inrade  Italy. 

102.  Marius  defeats  the  Teutons. 

101.  Marius  defeats  the  Gimbrians. 

68.  Julius  Gtesar  defeats  Ariovistus. 
55-68.  Gsesar  twice  Grosses  the  Rhine. 

12-9.     Gampaigns  of  Drusus  in  Northern  Germany. 

A.D. 

9.  Defeat  of  Yarus  by  Hermann. 

14-16.  Gampaigns  of  Gtermanicus. 

21.  JDeath  of  Hermann. 

69.  Revolt  of  Glaudina  Girilis. 

98.    Tacitus  writes  bis  **  Germania.'' 


■  ■ 
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166-181.  War  of  the  Marcomanni  against  Marcus  Aarelius. 

200-250.  Union  of  the  German  tribes  under  new  names. 

276.  Probus  invades  Germany. 

858.  Julian  defeats  the  AlemannL 

SSS-S'ZB.  Bishop  Ulfiia  converts  the  Goths  to  Christianity. 

The  Xigrationi  of  the  Saces. 

8*75.  The  Coming  of  the  Huns. 

878.  The  Emperor  Valens  defeated  hj  the  Yisigoths. 

896.  Theodosius  divides  the  Roman  Empire. 

896.  Alaric^s  invasion  of  Greece. 

408.  Alaric  meets  Stilicho  in  Italj. 

406.  Stilicho  defeats  the  German  hordes  at  Ilesole. 

410.  Alaric  takes  Rome. 

411.  Alaric  dies  in  Southern  Italj. 

412.  Ataiilf  leads  the  Yisigoths  to  GauL 
429.  The  Yandals,  ander  Geiserich,  invade  Africa. 

449.  The  Sazons  and  Angles  settle  in  England. 

450.  March  of  Attila  to  Gaul ;  battle  of  Ghalons. 
452.  Attila  in  Italy. 

455.  Rome  devastated  by  Geiserich  and  the  Yandals. 

476.  The  Roman  Empire  orerthrown  by  Odoaker. 

481-51 1 .  Chlodwig,  Emg  of  the  Franks. 

486.  End  of  the  Roman  rule  in  Gaul« 

493.  Theodoric  and  his  Ostrogoths  conquer  Italy. 

500.  Chlodwig  defeats  the  Burgundians. 

526.  Death  of  Theodoric  the  Great. 
527-565.  Reign  of  Justinian. 

527.  The  Franks  conquer  Thüringia. 
582.  The  Franks  conquer  Burgundy. 
584.  Belisarius  overthrows  the  Yandal  power  in  Africa. 
552.  Extermination  of  the  Ostrogoths  by  Narses. 

Xingdom  of  iha  Franks. 

558-561.  Reign  of  Clotar,  Eing  of  the  Franks. 

568.  Alboin  leads  the  Longobards  to  Italy. 

590-604.  Spread  of  Christianity  under  Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 

690-597.  Wars  of  Tredegunde  and  Brunhilde. 

618.  Murder  of  Brunhilde. 

613-622.  Clotar  IL,  King  of  the  Franks. 

650.  Pippin  of  Landen,  Steward  to  the  royal  household. 

687.  Pippin  of  Heristall. 
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711.  The  Saracens  conquer  Spain  from  the  Yisigoths. 

732.  Karl  Martel  defeats  the  Saracens  at  Tours. 

741.  Death  of  Karl  Martel ;  Pippin  the  Short. 

745.  Winfried  (Bonifacius),  Archbishop  of  Mayence. 

752.  Pippin  the  Short  becomes  King  of  the  Franks. 

754.  Pippin  founds  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes. 

765.  Bonifacius  slain  in  Friesland. 

768.  Death  of  Pippin  ;  his  sons,  Karl  and  Earloman. 

SECOND  PERIOD.    (768-1254.) 

The  Carolingian  Dynasty. 

771.  Karl  (Gharleroagne)  sola  ruler. 

772-808.  His  wars  with  ihe  Saxons. 

774-775.  March  to  Italy ;  overthrow  of  the  Lombard  kingdom. 

777-778.  Gharlemagne's  inyasion  of  Spain. 

788.  Tassilo,  Duke  of  Bavarift,  deposed. 

789.  War  with  the  Wends,  east  of  the  Elbe. 
791.  War  with  the  Avars,  in  Hangary. 

800.  Gharlemagne  crowned  Emperor  in  Rome. 

814.  Death  of  Gharlemagne. 

814-840.  Ludwig  the  Pious. 

843.  Partition  of  Verdun. 

843-876.  Ludwig  the  German. 

879.  The  kingdom  of  Arelat  (Lower  Burgundy)  founded. 

884-887.  Karl  the  Fat  unites  France  and  Geimany. 

887-899.  Arnulf  ofGarinthia. 

891.  Arnulf  defeats  the  Norsemen'in  Bellum. 

900-911.  Ludwig  the  Child. 

911-918.  Eonrad  L,  the  Frank,  Emg  of  G^rmany. 
Wars  with  the  Hungarians. 


Ci 


The  Sazon  Emperors. 

919-936.  Eing  Henry  L,  of  Saxony  (the  Fowler). 

928.  Victory  over  the  Wends. 

933.  Great  victory  over  the  Hungarians,  near  Merseburg. 

"  Upper  and  Lower  Burgundy  united  as  one  kingdom. 

936-973.  Otto  L,  the  Great 

939.  Otto  subjects  the  German  dukes. 

952.  Rebellion  against  his  rule. 

955.  The  Hungarians  defeated  on  the  Lech. 

962.  Otto  renews  the  empire  of  Gharlemagne. 
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978-983.  Otto  II. 

982.  Eis  defeat  by  tbe  Saracens. 

988-1002.  Otto  IIL ;  decline  of  the  imperial  power. 

1002-1024.  Henry  II. ;  increasing  power  of  the  bisliops. 

1016.  Tlie  Normans  settle  in  Southern  Italy. 

The  TTtaük  Empeion, 

1024-1089.  Eonrad  11.,  Emperor. 

1026.  His  Visit  to  Rome ;  friendship  with  Ganute  the  Great. 

1088.  Burgundj  attadied  to  the  German  Empire. 

1089-1056.  Henry  HI. ;  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  subject  to  the 

empire. 

1046.  Synod  of  Sutri ;  Henry  III.  remores  three  Popes. 

"  The  "  Congregation  of  Oluny ; "  the  "  Peace  of  God.*' 

1054.  Pope  Leo  IX.  captured  by  the  Normans. 

1006-1106.  Henry  IV. 

1062.  Henry  lY.'s  abduction  by  Bishop  Hanno. 

1078.  Rerolt  of  the  Saxons. 

1078.  Hildebrand  becomes  Pope  as  Gregory  YII. 

1076.  Henry  TV,  deposes  the  Pope,  and  is  excommunicated. 

1077.  Henry  lY.^s  hamiliation  at  Oanossa. 
1081.  Death  of  the  Anti-King,  Budolf  of  Suabia. 
1084.  Henry  IV.  in  Borne ;  rayages  of  the  Normans. 
1086.  Death  of  Pope  Gregory  VII. 

1092.  Revolt  of  Konrad,  son  of  Henry  IV. 

1095.  The  first  Crusade. 

1099.  Jerusalem  taken  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 

1 105.  Rebellion  of  Henry,  *son  of  Henry  IV. 

1106-1126.  Henry  V. 

1111.  He  imprisons  Pope  Paschalis  II. 

1118.  Defeat  ot  the  Saxons. 

1116.  He  is  defeated  by  the  Saxons. 

1118.  Orders  of  knighthood  founded. 

1 1 22.  The  Concordat  of  Worms. 

1126.  Rise  of  the  Hohenstaufens. 

1 1 26-1 137.  Lothar  of  Saxony,  Emperor. 

1184.  The  North-mark  given  to  Albert  the  Bear. 

1188.  Henry  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony. 

The  Hohenstanfen  Emperors. 

1 188-1162.  King  Konrad  III. ;  Guelfs  and  GhibellineB. 

1142.  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony. 


1^ 
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1142.  Albert  the  Bear,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg. 

1 147.  The  second  Grusade. 

1 1 62-1 1 90.  Frederick  I.,  Barbarossa. 

1154.  His  coronation  in  Rome ;  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

1169.  Pope  Alexander  III. 

1162.  Barbarossa  destroys  Milan. 

1163.  Union  of  the  Lombard  cities. 

1176.  Barbarossa's  defeat  at  Legnano. 

1177.  Reconciliation  with  the  Pope  atYenice. 
1179.  Otto  of  Witteisbach,  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
1181.  Henry  the  Lion  banished. 

1188.  The  Peace  of  Constance. 

1190.  The  third  Grusade;  death  of  Barbarossa;  foundation  of  the 
Qerman  Order. 

119(^1197.  Henry  TL  (receires  also  Naples  and  Sioily). 

1192.  lüchard  of  the  Lion-Heart  imprisoned. 

1196.  Death  of  Henry  the  Lion. 

1197-1208.  Philip  of  Suabia;   Otto  IT.  of  Brunswick  rival  Emperor; 
civil  wars. 

1 208.  Murder  of  Philip  of  Suabia. 

1212.  Frederick  n.,  Hohenstaufen,  comes  to  Germany. 

1216-1260.  Frederick  lL*s  reign. 

- 1226.  The  German  Order  oceupieA  Prussia. 

1227.  Frederick  ü.  ezcommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory  IX. 

1228.  The  fourth  Grusade,  led  by  Frederick  IL 

1286.  Rebellion  of  Frederiok's  son,  Henry. 

1287.  Frederiok  IL^s  victory  at  OortenuoTO. 

1246.  Pope  Innocent  IV.  ezcommunicates  the  Emperor. 

1247.  Death  of  Henry  Raspe,  Anti-Emperor. 
1260.  Foundation  of  the  Hanseatie  League. 

1260-1264.  Eonrad  lY. 

1264.  Union  of  cities  of  the  Rhise. 

1266.  Death  of  William  of  Holland,  Anti-Emperor. 

1266.  Battle  of  Benerento ;  death  of  King  Manfred. 

1268.  Eonradin's  mareh  to  Italy,  defeat,  and  execalion. 

THIRD  PERIOD.      (1264-1617.) 
Emperon  of  Yarioni  Housei . 

1266.  Richard  of  Gomwall  and  Alfonso  of  Gastile  elected. 

1278-1291.  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  Emperor. 

1278.  Defeat  of  Eing  Ottokar  of  Bohemia. 

1291-1298.  Adolf  of  Nassau. 
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1291.  Union  of  three  Swiss  Cantons. 

1298.  Albert  of  Austria  defeats  and  slays  Adolf  of  Nassau. 

1298-1308.  Albert  I.  of  Austria. 

1808.  He.  18  murdered  by  John  Parricida. 

1808-1318.  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg. 

1808.  The  Papacy  removed  from  Roroe  to  Avignon. 

1310.  Henry  YIL*8  son,  John,  King  of  Bohemia. 

1318.  Henry  YII.  poiaoned  in  Italy. 

1314-1347.  Ludwig  the  Bararian. 

1314-1330.  Frederick  of  Austria,  Anti-Emperor. 

1315.  Battle  of  Morgarten. 

1822.  Ludwig^s  victory  at  Mühldorfl 

1324.  He  gets  possession  of  Brandenburg. 

1827.  His  joumey  to  Rome ;  Pope  John  XXII.  deposed. 

1338.  Oonrention  of  German  princes  at  Bense. 

1346.  The  Pope  dedares  Ludwig  deposed,  and  appoints  Karl  lY. 
of  Bohemia. 

1847.  Death  of  Ludwig  the  Bohemian. 
1847-1378.  Karl  lY.  (Luxemburg). 

1848.  Günther  of  Schwarzburg,  Anti-Emperor. 
1344.  Inrention  of  gunpowder. 
1356.  Proclamation  of  **  The  Golden  BulL'* 
1363.  Tyrol  annexed  to  Austria. 

1368.  The  Hanseatio  League  defeats  Waldemar  III.  of  Denmark. 

1878.  Karl  lY.  acquires  Brandenbui^. 

1377.  War  of  Suabian  cities  with  Count  Eberhard. 

1878-1418.  Schism  in  the  GathoUc  Church. 

1378-1400.  Wenzel  of  Bohemia  (Luxemburg). 

1386.  Battle  of  Sempach. 

1388.  War  of  the  Suabian  dties. 

1400.  Wenzel  deposed. 

1400-1410.  Rupert  of  the  Palatinate. 

1409.  The  Council  of  Pisa. 

1410.  The  German  Order  defeated  by  the  Poles. 

1411.  Three  Emperors  and  three  Popes  at  the  same  time. 
1411.  Frederick  of  Hohenzollem  receives  Brandenburg. 

1411-1437.  Sigismund  of  Bohemia. 

1414-1418.  The  Council  at  Constance. 

1415.  Martyrdom  of  Huss. 

1418.  End  of  the  schism ;  Martin  Y.,  Pope. 

1419-1436.  The  Hussite  wars ;  Ziska ;  Procopiua. 

1431-1449.  Council  of  Basd. 

1437.  Death  of  Sigismund. 
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The  Hapsbnrg  Emperon. 

1438-1439.    Albert  II.  of  Austria ;  beginning  of  tbe  uninternipted  sac- 
cession  of  the  Hapsburgs. 


1440-1493.    Frederick  III. 


1444.  Battle  of  St  James. 

1450.  Invention  of  printing. 

1463.  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks. 

1466.  Treaty  of  Thom ;  Prussia  tributary  to  Poland. 

14*74.  War  with  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy. 

14*76.  Battles  of  Grandson  and  Morat. 

14*7*7.  Death  of  Charles  the  Bold ;  marriage  of  Maximilian  of  Aus« 
tria  and  Mary  of  Burgundy. 

1486-182Ö.  Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony. 

1493-1616.  Maximilian  I. 

1495.  Perpetual  peace  declared ;  the  imperial  court. 

1512.  Division  of  Germany  into  districts. 

FOURTH  PERIOD.     (1517-1648.) 
The  Beformation. 

1483.  Martin  Luther  bom. 

1502.  He  enters  the  University  of  Erfurt. 

1508.  Is  appointed  professor  at  Wittenberg. 

1510.  Luther's  joumey  to  Rome. 

1517.  Luther  nails  bis  ninety-five  theses,  agidnst  the  sale  of  in- 

dulgences,  to  the  church-door  in  Wittenberg. 

1618.  Interview  with  Cajetanus  in  Augsburg. 

1519.  Interview  with  Miltitz  in  Altenburg. 

1520.  Luther  bums  the  Pope's  Bull. 
1620-1666.  Charles  V.,  Emperor. 

1621.  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms;  his  concealment. 

1622.  His  retum  to  Wittenberg. 

1624.    Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  the  Bavarian  dukes  unite  against 

the  Reformation. 
1626.    Tbe  Peasants*  War. 
1626-1632.    John  the  Steadfast,  Elector  of  Saxony. 

1626.    Albert  of  Brandenberg  joins  the  Reformers;   end  of  the 

German  Order ;  baitlüe  of  Pavia. 

1626.  Ferdinand  of  Austria  inherits  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 
1526.    The  League  of  Torgau. 

1627.  War  of  Charles  Y.  against  Francis  L  and  the  Pope;  Rome 

taken  by  the  Constable  de  Bourbon. 
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1529.  Pesee  of  Gfaanibnj;  Diel  of  Speyer;  tlie  name  of  "Prot- 

esUnts ;  **  Luther  meets  Zwiu^ ;  Yleniia  beeieged  bj  the 
Tnrkfl ;  Charies  Y.  crowned  st  BtAogiOL 

1530.  Diei  of  Augsburg ;  the  **  Angjärarg  Gaofesakm." 

1531.  Leagae  of  Schmalkalden. 
1582.    Bdig»oiis  Peace  of  Knremberg. 

1532-1554.  John  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxonj. 

1534.  Duke  ülrie  of  Wartemberg  johu  the  Protestants. 

1586-1538.  Cfaaries  Y.'s  third  war  with  Frands  L 

1540.  Ignatins  LojoU  founds  the  Order  of  Jesnits. 

1542-1544.  Chvlea  Y.'a  fonrth  war  with  Francis  L 

1545-1663.  The  Ck>imcil  of  Trent 

1546.  Death  of  Lnther;   the  Schmalkalden  War;   tieachery  of 

Maarice  of  Saxony. 

1547.  Battle  of  Kühlberg;  captare  of  John  Frederick  of  Sazonj ; 

Philip  of  Hdsse  imprisoned. 

1548.  The  Augsburg  '*  Interim." 

1552.    Maurice  of  Saxony  marchea  against  Charies  Y. ;  Henry  II. 

of  France  takes  Toul,  Metz,  and  Yerdun. 
1558.    Death  of  Maurice  of  S&xony. 

1555.  The  religious  Peace  of  Augsburg. 

1 556.  Abdication  of  Charies  Y. 
1556-1564.    Ferdinand  L 

1558.  Death  of  Charles  Y. 

1560.  Death  of  Melanchthon. 

1564-1579.  Maxunilian  IL 

1567.  Grumbach's  rebellion. 

1576-1612.  Rudolf  II. 

1581.  Rise  of  the  Ketherlands  against  Spain. 

1606.  Rudolf  IL's  brother,  Mathias,  mies  in  Anstria. 

1608.  The  '* Protestant  Union"  founded. 

1609.  The  " Catholic  League "  founded;  "War  of  the  Succession 

of  Cleves." 
1612-1619.    Mathias,  Emperor. 

1614.    End  of  the  "  War  of  the  Succession  of  Cleres." 

The  Thirty  Years'  War. 

1618.    Outbreak  in  Pragae. 
1619-1637.    Ferdinand  IL;  Frederick  Y.  of  the  Palatinate  chosen  King 
of  Bohemia. 
1 620.    Battle  near  Prague ;  flight  of  Frederick  Y. 

1622.  Yictories  of  Tilly  in  Baden. 

1623.  Tillj  defeats  Prinoe  Christian  of  Brunswick. 
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1624.  Union  of  the  northein  states. 

1625.  Christian  lY.  of  Denmark  appointed  Commander ;  Wallen- 

stein enters  the  fielcL 

1626.  Defeat  of  Mansfeld  by  Wallenstein ;  defeat  of  Christian  lY. 

by  Tllly. 

1628.  Wallenstein's  siege  of  Stralsund. 

1629.  The  *'  Edict  of  Restitution." 

1680.  Diet  in  Batisbon ;  Wallenstcin  removed ;  Richelieu  helps  the 

Protestants;  Gustayus  Adolphus  of    Sweden   lands  in 
Germany. 

1681.  TiUy  destroys  Magdeburg ;  Gustavus  Adolphus  defeats  Tilly 

and  marches  to  Frankfort. 

1682.  Death  of  TiUy ;  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Munich ;  his  attack 

on  Wallenstein's  camp ;  battle  of  Lützen,  and  death. 
1638.    Union  of  Protestants  under  Oxenstiema. 
1634.    Murder  of  Wallenstein ;  defeat  of  the  Protestants  at  Körd- 

lingen. 

1685.  Saxony  conoludes  a  '*  separate  peace." 

1686.  Yictories  of  Banner. 
163Y-1657.    Ferdinand  IH. 

1688.  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  victorlous  in  Alsatia. 

1689.  Death  of  Duke  Bemard« 
1640.    Diet  at  Batisbon. 

1642.    Yictories  of  the  Swedish  general,  Torstenson. 

1648.    Torstenson's  campaign  in  Denmark. 

1645.    Torstenson's  yictories  in  Bohemia;  his  march  to  Yienna; 

the  French  genends,  Turenne  and  Cond6,  in  Germany. 
1648.    Protestant  Yictories ;  Königsmark  takes  Prague.  I 

1648.    The  Peace  of  Westphalia.  | 

1 
t 

1 
FIFTH  PEBIOD.    (1648-1871.)  ^ 

1640-1688.  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  the  "  Great  Elector." 

1648-1715.  Louis  XIY.,  King  of  France. 

1 665-1660.  War  of  Sweden  and  Poland. 

1656.  BatÜeofWarsaw. 

1657-1705.  Leopold  L 

1660.  The  duchy  of  Prussia  independeut  of  Poland. 

1667-1668.  Louis  XIY.'s   invasion  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands;   the 

Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1672-1678.  Louis  XIY.'s  war  against  Holland. 

1678.  The  "  Great  Elector'*  assists  Holland. 

1675.  The  battle  of  Fehrbellin. 
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1676.  The  Elector  conquers  Pomerania. 

1678.  The  Peace  of  Nymwegen. 

1681.  Strasburg  taken  bj  Louis  XIV. 

1688.  Siege  of  Yienna  hj  the  Turks ;  John  SobieskL 

1687.  The  shambles  of  Eperies. 

1688-1718.  Frederick,  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 

1689-1697.  Attempts  of  Louis  XIV.  to  obtain  the  Palatinate. 

1697.  Peace  of  Ryswick;  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  defeats  the 
Turks  at  Zenta;  Augustns  the  Strong  of  Saxony  be- 
comes  King  of  Poland.  !l 

1699.  Peace  of  Garlowitz. 

1701.  Prussia  is  made  a  kingdom. 

1701-1714.  War  of  the  Spamsh  Succession. 

1704.  Battlc  of  Blenheim. 

1706-1711.  Joseph  L 

1706.  Yictories  of  Marlborough  at  Ramilües  and  Prince  Eugene 
at  Turin. 

1706.  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden  in  Sazony. 

1708.  Battle  of  Oudenarde. 

1709.  Battle  of  Malplaquet.     . 
1711-1740.  Karl  VI. 
1718-1740.  Frederick  William  L,  King  of  Prussia. 

1713.  The  Peace  of  Utrecht. 

1714.  The  Peace  of  Rastatt ;  the  Elector  George  of  Hanover  be- 

comes  King  George  L  of  England. 

1717.  Takmg  of  Beigrade  by  Prince  Eugene. 

1718.  Treaty  of  PassarowxtsE. 
1720.  Treaty  of  Stockholm ;  Prussia  aequires  Pomerania. 

1783-1735.  War  of  the  Polish  Succession. 

1740.  Death  of  Karl  VI. 

The  Age  of  Frederiok  the  Oreat. 

1712.  Frederick  bom,  in  Berlm. 

1780.  His  attempted  flight ;  execution  of  Katte. 

1740.  Sttcceeds  to  the  throne  as  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia. 

1740-1742.  First  SUesian  War. 

1741-1748.  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 

1742-1745.  Karl  VH.  (of  Bavaria),  Emperor. 

1742.  Peace  of  Breslau;  Prussia  gains  Silesia. 

1748.  Battle  of  Dettingen. 

1744.  East  Friesland  annexed  to  Prussia. 

1744-1745.  Second  Silesian  War. 
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1745.  Battles  of  Hohenfriedberg,  Sorr,  and  Kesselsdorf ;  Peace  of 
Dresden ;  death  of  Karl  YIL 

1745-1766.  Francis  I.  of  Lorraine. 

1748.  Peace  of  -Mx-la-Chapelle. 

1750.  Voltaire  comes  to  Berlin. 

1756-1768.  The  Seven  Years'  War. 

1756.  Frederick^s  successes  in  Saxonj  and  Bohemla. 

1757.  Frederick's  yictorj  at  Prague ;  defeat  at  Kollin ;  victories  at 

Rossbach  and  Leuthen. 

1758.  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  defeats  the  French;  siege  of  01- 

mütz;  victory  of  Zorndorf;  surprise  of  Hocbkirch. 

1759.  Battles  of  Minden  and  Kunnersdorf;  misfortunes  of  Prossia. 

1760.  Battle  of  Liegnitz ;  taking  of  Berlin ;  yictorj  of  Torgau. 

1761.  Frederick  hard  pressed ;  losses  of  Prussia. 

1762.  Death  of  Elizabeth  of  Russia ;  alliance  with  Czar.  Peter  III. ; 

Gatharine  II. ;  Prussian  successes. 

1768.  The  Peace  of  Hubertsburg. 
1765-1790.    Joseph  II. 

1769.  Interview  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Joseph  II. 
1772.    First  partition  of  Poland. 

1774-1782.  American  War  of  Independence. 

1778.  Troubles  with  the  Bayarian  succession. 

1780.  Death  of  Maria  Theresa. 

1786.  Death  of  Frederick  the  Qreat. 
1786-1797.  Frederick  WiUiam  IL,  King  of  Prussia. 

1787.  Prussia  interferes  in  Holland. 
1788-1791.  Austria  joins  Russia  agaiost  Turkey. 

1790.    Death  of  Joseph  II. 

Wan  with  the  Frenoh  Bepablio  and  Napoleon. 

1789.  Beginning  of  the  French  Revolution. 

1790-1792.  Leopoldll. 

1792.  France  declares  war  against  Austria  and  Prussia. 

1792.  Campaign  in  France ;  battles  of  Yalmy  and  Jemappes. 

1792-1835.  Francis  II. 

1798.  Second  partition  of  Poland ;  the  first  Coalition ;  successes 
ofthe  Allies. 

1794.  France  victorious  in  Belgium;   Prussia  victorious  on  the 

Upper  Rhine. 

1795.  Third  and  last  partition  of  Poland;  Prussia  makes  peace 

with  France. 

1796.  Bonaparte  in  Italy;  Jourdan  defeated  in  Germany;   Mo- 

reau*s  retreat 
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1797.  Peace  of  Oampo  Formio. 
1797-1840.  Frederick  William  III.,  King  of  Prussia. 

1798.  Gongress  of  Rastatt ;  Bonaparte  in  Egypt. 

1799.  The  second  Goalition;  Suwarrow  in  Italy;  Bonaparte  First 

ConsuL 

1800.  Battles  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden. 

1801.  Pemce  of  Limenlle ;  France  extends  to  tbe  Rhine. 

1808.    ReconBtroction  of  Germanj ;  French  inyasion  of  Hannover. 

1804.  Duke  d^Enghlen  shot ;  Napoleon,  Emperor. 

1805.  The  third  Coalition;  battle  of  Austerlitz ;  defeat  of  Austria 

and  RüBsia ;  Peace  of  Presburg. 

1806.  Tbe  *' Rbine-Bund '*  established;  Francis  II.  gives  np  tbe 

imperial  crown ;  battle  of  Jena ;  all  Prussia  in  tbe  bands 
of  Napoleon. 

1807.  Battles  of  Eylau  and  Friedland;  Peace  of  Tilsit;  Jerome 

Bonaparte  made  King  of  Westpbalia. 

1808.  Napoleon  and  Alexander  I.  in  Erfurt;   Joseph  Bonaparte, 

King  of  Spain. 

1809.  Austria  begins  war  with  France ;  rerolts  of  Hofer  and  Schill ; 

Napoleon  marches  to  Yienna;  battles  of  Aspem  and 
Wagram ;  Peace  of  Schonbrunn. 

1810.  Marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa ;  annexation  of  Hol- 

land and  Northern  G^rraany  to  France. 
1812.    Germany  compelled  to  unite  with  Napoleon  against  Russia ; 
battle  of  Borodino ;  buming  of  Moscow ;  the  retreat ; 
General  York's  alliance  with  Russia. 

1818.  The  War  of  Liberation ;  Frederick  William  III.  yields  to  the 

pressure ;  the  army  of  volunteers ;  battles  of  Lützen  and 
Bautzen ;  armistice ;  the  fifth  Goalition ;  Austria  joins  the 
Allies ;  victories  of  the  Eatzbach,  Kulm,  and  Dennewitz  > 
great  battle  of  Leipzig;  Napoleon^s  retreat;  battle  of 
Hanau;  Germany liberated. 

1814.  The  campaign  in  Franpe ;  the  Allies  enter  Paris ;  Napoleon's 

abdication ;  the  Gongress  of  Yienna. 

1815.  Napoleon's  retum  from  Elba;  the  new  German  Gonfedera- 

tion ;  battles  of  Ligny  and  Waterloo ;  end  of  Napoleon^s 
rule ;  second  Peace  of  Paris ;  the  "  Holy  Alliance." 

Germany  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

1817.     The  Students*  Convention  at  the  Wartburg. 

1819.  The  Conference  at  Garlsbad. 

1821.  Gongress  at  Laybach. 

1822.  Gongress  at  Verona. 
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1823.    A  "  proidncial "  representation  in  Prassia. 
1830.    The  July  Rerolution  in  France;  outbreaks  in  Gennany. 
1834.    The  Zollverein  established. 
1886-1848.    Ferdinand  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria. 

1887.    Emest  Augustus,  King  of  Hannover. 
1840-1861.    Frederick  William  IV.,  King  of  Prussia. 

1848..  Revolution  in  (Jermany;  conflicts  in  Austria,  Prussia,  and 

Baden ;  war  in  Schleswig-Holstem ;  the  National  Parlia- 

ment  at  Frankfort ;  insurrection  in  Hungary  and  Italy ; 

bombardment  of  Yienna ;  Francis  Joseph,  Emperor. 
1849.    Frederick  William  IV.  rejects  the  imperial  crown ;  civil  war 

in  Baden ;  Austria  calls  upon  Russia  for  help ;  surrender 

of  Görgey ;  subjection  of  Italy. 

1860.  Troubles  in  Hesse  and  Holstein ;  end  of  the  National  Parlia- 

ment  in  Germany. 

1861.  Restoration  of  the  old  Diet;  Louis  Napoleon,  Emperor. 

1862.  Conference  at  London  concerning  Schleswig-Holstein. 
1863-1866.    War  of  England  and  France  against  Russia. 

1868.    William,  Prince  of  Prussia,  regent. 

1859.    War  of  France  and  Sardmia  against  Austria ;  battles  of  Ha- 
genta  and  Solferino. 

1861.  William  I.,  King  of  Prussia. 

1862.  Bismarck,    Prime-Minister ;    political  troubles  in  Prussia; 

congress  of  princes  at  Frankfort. 

1863.  Continued  rivalry  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 

1864.  War  in  Schleswig-Holstein:  Denmark  gives  up  the  duchies ; 

the  Prince  of  Augustenburg  in  Holstein. 
1866.    Agreement  of  Gastein ;  Schleswig  and  Holstein  divided  be- 

tween  Austria  and  Prussia. 
1866.    Austria  prepares  for  war ;  the  German  Diet  dissolved. 

1866.  Battle  of  Langensalza ;   Invasion  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia ; 

battle  of  Königgrätz;  the  war  on  the  Main;  truce  of 
Nikolsburg ;  annexation  of  Hannover,  Hesse-Oassel,  Nas- 
sau, and  Frankfort,  to  Prussia ;  the  Peace  of  Prague. 

1867.  Establishment  of  the  North-German  Union ;  the  qnestion  of 

Luxemburg ;  hostility  of  France. 

1868.  Tariff  Parliament  in  Berlin. 

1869.  (Ecumenical  Council  in  Rome. 

1870.  France  declares  war  against  Prussia ;  all  the  German  states, 

except  Austria,  unite ;  battles  of  Weissenburg  and  Wörth ; 
the  German  armies  move  on  Metz ;  battles  of  Courcelles, 
Mars-la-Tour,  and  Gravelotte;  the  battle  of  Sedan,  and 
surrender  of  Napoleon  HI. ;  the  Republic  declared  in 
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Paris;  capitulation  of  Strasburg  and  Metz;  siege  of  Paris;  the 
war  on  the  Loire  and  in  the  northeni  proTioces. 
1871.  Tlctories  of  Prince  Frederick  Karl  at  La  Hans;  Bourbaki's  re- 
pnlse  by  Werder ;  surrender  of  Paris ;  Bourbaki^s  retreat  into 
Switzerland;  .William  r.  of  Prussia  prociaimed  Emperor  of 
Germany ;  the  Peace  of  Frankfort ;  foundation  of  the  new  6er- 
man  Empire.  • 


Appletons'  Standard  Scientific  Text-Books. 


'Y'ouxnans's  £lrst  Book  of  Botany.    Designed  to  cultivate  the  Observing 

Powers  of  Children.    By  EuzA  A.  Youmans.    i2mo.     183  pages.    $1.00. 

This  little  book  has  proved  a  wonderful  success,  and  U  emphatically  a  step  in  the 
light  direction.  Although  it  has  been  issued  but  a  short  time,  it  has  been  adq;>ted  for 
use  in  the  cities  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Columbus,  Nashville,  Milwaukee, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  in  the  States  of  Maryland,  Illinois,  and  Arkansas.  It  is  to  be  speedily 
followed  by  the  Second  Book  of  Botany  and  six  large  and  beautifully-colored  Botaniciu 
Charts,  after  the  plan  of  Henslow. 

Hon.  Superintendent  Bateman,  of  Illinois,  says :  "  As  a  sample  of  the  true  meikod 
of  teaching  the  elements  of  science  in  primarv  schools,  Miss  Youmans's  book  is  deserv- 
ing  of  the  highest  praise.  In  this  respect  I  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  it.  The  same 
method,  pursued  in  all  the  natural  sciences,  would  soon  give  us  a  generation  of  accu- 
rate  and  intelligent  young  observers  of  natural  objects  and  phenomena,  and  change  for 
the  better  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  common-school  Instruction. 

"  Newton  Bateman,  Suft  Public  Instruction** 

liOCkyer's  Astronomy,  aecomi)anied  with  numerous  Illustrations,  a  Colored 
representation  of  the  Solar,  Stellar,  and  Nebular  Spectra,  and  Celestial  Charts  of 
the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Hemispheres.  Atnerican  Edition,  revised  and 
specially  adapted  to  the  Schools  of  the  United  States,    ismo.    31a  pages. 

Quaokenbos's  Natural  Philosophy.  Revised  Edition.  Embracing  the 
most  recent  Discoveries  in  the  various  Branches  of  Physics,  and  exhibiting  the 
Application  of  Scientific  Principles  in  Every-day  Life.  Adapted  to  use  with  or 
without  Apparatus,  and  accompanied  with  Practical  Exercises  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    i2mo.    450  pages. 

Quackenbos's  Philosophy  has  long  been  a  £ivorite  Text-Book.  To  those  who  have 
used  it,  no  words  of  commendatien  are  necessary ;  to  those  who  have  not,  we  would 
eamestly  suggest  a  careful  examination  of  its  claims.  We  would  here  merely  say  tliat 
it  has  recently  been  thoroughly  kevisrd,  in  view  of  recent  discoveries  in  Ph^sics, 
and  the  general  acceptance  of  new  theories  respecting  Heat,  Li^ht,  and  Electricity, 
the  Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Forces,  etc.  The  present  Edition  is  in  aU  respecte 
an  accurate  exponent  of  the  present  State  of  science. 

Htucley  and  Toumans's  Physiology.  llie  Elements  of  Physiology  and 
Hygiene.  A  Text-Book  for  Educational  Institutions.  By  Thomas  H.  Huxlbv, 
F.  R.  S.,  and  William  Jay  Youmans,  M.  D.    xsmo.    430  pages. 

Nicholaon's  Text-Book  of  QeolOfiry*  ^^11  Condensed,  accurate,  and  clear. 
lamo.    a66  pages. 

Nioholson's  Text-Book  of  ZoolOfiry*  -A-  comprehensive  Manual  for  the  ase 
ofAcademies  and  Colleges.    By  Prof.  Nicholson,  of  Toronto.    lamo.    353  pages. 

Wrasre's  German  Grammar:  based  on  tfae  Natoral  Mediod— Z««.;««^  ^«. 
/ore  Grammar,    Teaches  German  rapidly,  pleasantly,  and  thoroughly.    xsmo. 
350  pages. 

Krasi's  New  Seriea  of  Drawin^-Books :  Teacher's  Manual,  and  Synthetic 
Series  of  Inventive  Drawing  (4  Nos.),  now  ready.  Something  new  and  excellent 
— one  of  the  most  valuable  and  efficient  of  educational  agencies. 

Send,  for  Catalogues  and  further  Information,  to 

D,  APPLETON  &  CO.,  549  &  551  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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German-and-Englißh,  and  English-and-Ger- 
man  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 

Bj  O.  J.  ADLER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  üniversity  of  New  York.  One  elegant  large 
8vo  voL,  1,400  pages. 

The  um  of  the  distinguiahed  author  of  this  work  haa  been  to  embody 
all  the  raluable  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations  in  a  German 
Lexicon,  which  might  become  not  onlj  a  reliable  guide  for  the  practical 
acquisition  of  the  language,  but  one  which  would  not  forsake  the  Student 
in  the  higher  walks  of  his  pursuits,  to  which  its  treasures  would  inviie 
him. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  German  and  English  Part,  the  basis  adopted 
has  been  the  work  of  Flügel,  compiled  in  reality  by  Heimann,  Feiling, 
«nd  Oxenford.  This  was  the  most  complete  and  judiciouslj-prepared 
manual  of  the  kind  in  England. 

The  present  work  contains  the  accentuation  of  every  German  word, 
several  hundred  synonymes,  together  with  a  Classification  and  alpha- 
betical  list  of  the  irregulär  verbs,  and  a  Dictionary  of  German  abbrevia- 
tions. 

The  foreign  words,  likewise,  which  have  not  been  completely  Ger- 
manized,  and  which  often  differ  in  pronunciation  and  inflection  from 
such  as  are  purely  native,  hare  been  designated  by  particular  marks. 

The  Yocabulary  of  foreign  words,  which  now  act  so  important  a  part, 
not  only  in  scientific  works,  but  in  the  best  classics,  reviews,  Journals, 
newspapers,  and  even  in  conversation,  has  been  copiously  supplied  from 
the  most  complete  and  correct  sources.  It  is  believed  that  in  the 
terminology  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  the  practical  arts,  commerce, 
navigation,  rhetoric,  grammar,  mythology,  philosophy.  etc.,  scarcely  a 
word  will  be  found  wanting. 

The  Second  or  German-English  Part  of  this  yolume  has  been  ehiefly 
reprinted  from  the  work  of  Flügel.  (The  attention  which  has  been  pald 
in  Germany  to  the  preparation  of  English  dictionaries  for  the  German 
Student  has  been  such  as  to  render  these  works  very  complete.  The 
Student,  therefore,  will  scarcely  find  any  thing  deficient  in  this  Second 
Part.) 

An  Abridgment  of  tlie  Above.    12mo,  844  pages. 
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QUACKENBOS'S    ARITHMETICS. 

The   tatest  and    Best. 
A    Primary  Arithtnetic»     Beautifully  illustrated;  carries  the 

beginner  tbroogh  the  flrst  foar  Baka,  and  the  simple  Tables,  oomblnlng  mental 
exerciaes  with  examples  for  the  alate.    16mo.    108  pages.    80  oenta. 

An  Büementary  ArUhtnetiCm     Reviews  the  subjects  of  the 

Frimary  in  a  alyle  adapted  to  somewhat  matnrer  minda.    Alao  embraoea  Fractiona, 
Federal  Money,  Bedoctlon,  and  the  Compoond  Baka.   12mo.  144  pagea.  60  oenta. 

A   Practical  Arithmetic.     Prepaped   expressly  for  Common 

Schoola,  giving  special  pronünenoe  to  the  bnmcbes  of  Mercantile  Arithmetic.  12mo. 
836  pagea.    $1.00. 

A  mental  Arithtnetic*  Designed  to  impart  readiness  in  mental 
calcnlationa,  and  extends  them  to  all  the  branches  of  praetical  bnsineas.  Intro- 
dnoea  new  and  beautiftü  processea,  and  ia  invaluable  for  teaching  quickneas  of 
thought    16mo.    16Spages.    45centa. 

A  Higher  Arithmetik 

This  Seriea  ia  mceting  with  a  most  gratifying  reception  from  teachers  OTeiyvrhere^ 
and  ia  exactlj  what  ia  needed  for  mental  discipline,  as  well  aa  for  a  praetical  preparation 
for  the  bosineaa  of  life.  It  is  clear,  thorough,  comprehensive,  logically  arranged,  well 
graded,  \ä  sapplied  with  a  gceat  varlety  of  ezamplea,  and  teachea  the  methoda  actoally 
used  by  buaineaa  men. 

Special  attention  is  aaked  to  the  Pbaotioal.  Its  roles  and  analyses  are  free  fi-om 
Onnecesaary  words ;  ita  methoda  are  the  diortest  possible.  Above  all,  it  is  adapted  to 
the  present  State  of  things.  Döring  the  last  ten  years,  specie  payments  have  been  sas- 
pended,  pricee  haTe  increaaed,  the  taiiff  haa  been  altered,  a  national  tax  levied,  dec  Oor 
booka  reoognixea  all  these  changea,  and  it  is  thb  onlt  oxb  that  dobs.  The  prioes 
given  In  the  examplea  are  those  of  the  present  day;  the  di£Eerence  between  gold  and 
oarren(7  ia  taoght;  the  rate  of  dntica  agrees  with  the  present  tariff;  the  mode  of  Com- 
puting the  national  income  tax  ia  explained;  the  diffcrent  classea  of  ü.  B.  aecuritles  are 
described,  and  examplea  given  to  ahow  the  comparative  resolts  of  Investments  in  them. 
Ifo  Ari^meHe  that  ign&rea  theae  matten  shoiUd  beplaeed  in  ths  hands  of  youth. 

Quackenboa^a  Arithmetics  are  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Albany,  Syracose,  Jersey  City,  Toledo,  Elmka,  Oswego,  Bichmond,  Petersburg,  Norfolk, 
and  many  other  plaoea.  They  are  rapidly  snperseding  the  old  text-booka  in  the  best 
institutiona,  both  public  and  private.  Wh^ever  they  are  in  uae,  they  are  wlnning 
golden  opiniona,  by  their  praetical  charaoter  and  remarkable  adaptation  to  the  school« 
room. 

fW  iS^eolmen  eopie»  maUeöL,  post-paid^  to  Teacher»  and  School  C^leers,  on  re- 
Mipt  qfonerha^  Sis  rttaU  priee,    The  moet/avorable  terms  madefor  4nirodiictlon. 

D.  itTFLETOV  &  CO.,  Pablishers, 

JS49  Jt  551  Broadway,  New  York» 
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Quackenbos's  Standard  Text-Books: 

AN"  ENGLISH  GRAMM  AR :  12mo,  288  pages. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMM  AR :  16mo,  120  pages. 

ADVANCED    COÜRSE    OF    COMPOSITION   AND   RHETORIC; 

12mo,  460  pages. 
FIRST  LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION:  12mo,  182  pages. 
ILLÜSTRATED  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

12mo,  688  pages. 
ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES;  Beauti- 

fully  illustratad  with  Engravings  and  Maps.     12mo,  280  pages. 
A  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY :  Just  Revised.     12mo,  450  pages. 
APPLETONS'  ARITHMETICAL  SERIES :  Consisting  of  a  Primary, 

Elementary,  Practical,  Higher,  and  M^tal  Aritbmetic. 


BenJ.  Wilcoz,  A.  IC.,  Princ.  Eiver  Falls  Acad^  Wis.:  *^I  have  taught  in  send« 
naries  In  fhis  State  and  in  New  York  for  more  than  twenly  years,  and  am  &miliar  with 
mo6t  of  the  wox4u  tliat  have  been  issued  by  different  anthors  within  that  period;  and  I 
oonsider  Qnackenbos^s  Toxt-Books  fhs  moei  wneoeceptUmal  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments;'— C.  B.  Tillinerliast,  Princ  of  Academy,  Moosop,  Conn.:  "I  think  Quack' 
enbos^B  books  Ihe  nearest  perfection  of  any  I  bare  ezamlned  on  the  varioaa  snbject« 
of  which  they  treat" 

PreS'  Savag'e,  Female  College,  MÜlersbnrg,  Ky. :  "■  Mr.  Q.  certainly  possesses  rare 
qnaMcations  as  an  anthor  of  school-books.  His  United  States  History  hos  no  equal, 
and  his  Rhetorlc  is  really  indispensable,'"— J}a.^i6,  "Y,  Shaub,  Pres.  Teachers^  Inst, 
FogelsTine,  Fa. :  "  I  approre  of  all  the  Text-Books  written  by  Mr.  Quackenbos."— Eev. 
Dr.  Winslow,  N.  Y.,  Author  of  " Intellectual  Philosophy : "  "All  the  works  of  this 
excellent  author  are  characterized  by  cleJEUness,  aocnracy,  thoronghness,  and  complete- 
ness;  also  by  a  gradnal  and  oontinnons  doTelopment  of  ulterior  results  from  their  pre- 
vlonsly  taught  elements.^ 

Bev.  Dr.  Rivers,  Pres.  "Wesleyan  Universlly :  "I  cordially  approve  of  all  the  Text- 
Books  edlted  by  G.  P.  Quackenbo8.*'--W.  B.  McCrate,  Princ.  Acad.,  E.  SulHvan, 
Me.:  **Quackenbos*s  books  need  only  to  be  known  to  be  used  in  all  the  schools  in  the 
State.  Wherever  they  are  introduced,  they  are  tmiversally  Uked^ — Jas.  B.  Rae, 
Ck)unty  Supt  of  Schools,  Coiindl  BlufBa,  Iowa:  «Any  thing  that  has  Qnackenbos's 
name  is  snf&clent  guarantee  with  me.^'— Methodist  Quarterly  Beview,  Jan. 
1860:  "Every  thing  we  hare  notieed  from  Mr.  Quackenbos  shows  that  the  maklng  of 
bookb  of  this  class  is  his  proper  vocation." 


Single  copiea  of  the  above  Standard  works  wUl  he  mailed^  post-paidy  for 
examincUionj  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  prices.  Liberal  terms  nuide 
for  tTUrodttdion,    Address 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Pnblishers, 

549  <ß  551  Broadway,,  Nmo  Torh. 
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Quackenbos's  Text-Books  on  the  English 
Language. 

«The  Singular  exoellence  of  all  Quackenboe's  achool-books  is  well  known  to  the  edu- 
catlonal  oommunity.  They  are  generaUy  admitted  to  be  thb  best  maäüals  on  the  sub- 
jects  of  which  they  respectively  treat"-^.  W.  BÜLKLEY,  CUy  Supt.  of  SchooUt, 
Jirookbyn^N.  Y,  ^ 

PIBST  BOOK  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAB :  16mo,  120  pagea. 
AN  ENGIilSH  GBAMMAB :  12mo,  288  pages. 
7IBST  liESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION :  12mo,  182  pages. 
ADVANCED  COUBSE  DP  COMPOSITION  AND  BHETOBIC : 

12mo,  460  pages. 

Covering  the  whole  field,  these  books  aflford  an  insight  into  the  stnicture 
of  the  English  language  that  can  be  obtained  from  no  other  source.  The 
Grammars,  by  an  original  System  peculiarly  clear  and  simple,  teach  the 
Analysis  of  our  tongue  both  verbal  and  logicaL  The  works  on  Composi- 
tion  are  equally  thorough  guides  to  its  Synthesis,  embodying  in  a  Con- 
densed form  the  substance  of  Blair,  Kames,  Alison,  Burke,  Campbell,  and 
other  Standards,  the  whole  illustrated  with  practical  exercises  in  great 
rariety. 

The  pupil  thoroughly  instnicted  m  these  books  cannot  fail  to  learn 
how  to  express  himself  with  propriety  and  elegance.  They  work  like  a 
ehann  in  the  school-room-,  where  one  is  introdueed,  the  others  soonfollow. 


O.  J.  Buckingrliaxil,  Pres.  Board  of 
Edacation,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y^  says: 
**I  am  yery  mach  pleased  with  the  gen- 
«ral  plan  as  well  as  with  the  particalar 
airangement  of  the  Grammar.  It  is  yery 
ooncise,  and  yet  very  oomprehensive ; 

.  omitting  nothing  that  is  essential,  nor 
containing  any  thing  superfluous.  The 
deflnitions  are  very  ezact  and  easüy 
nnderstood.  Parsing  is  rendered  an 
easy  and  pleasant  task,  if  task  it  can  be 
longer  called.  Panctoation  is  made  very 
piain  and  inteüigible.  I  think  thls.  trea- 
tlse  is  destined  to  become  a  great  &yor- 
ite  in  our  public  schools,  nsed  either  in 
connection  with  Qiiackenbo8''s  Lessons 
In  Gomposition  or  withont  them.  The 
Series  appears  to  cover  the  entire 
^fild.» 


B.  P.  Morrison,  Princ.  High  School, 
"Weston,  Mass.,  wrltes:  "Having  for  sev- 
eral  years  pastnsed  the  author's  Rhetorio,. 
I  was  prepared  to  find  a  good  Grammar. 
The  examination  did  not  disappolnt  me. 
It  is  characterized,  Bke  the  former  work, 
by  admirahU  mdhod  and  great  dear- 
ness  and  preclslon  of  statement.^ 

Bev.  L.  W.  Hart,  Eector  of  College 
Grammar  School,  Brooklyn:  "Yonr 
new  Grammar  has  been  very  dosely 
ezamined  in  regard  to  the  plan  and 
general  execution  of  the  work,  and  Is 
perfectly  marked  by  the  same  excel- 
lences  which  have  made  your  'First 
Lessons^  and  your  'Advanced  Course' 
my  fevorite  text-books  for  some  years. 
It  will  go  üito  use,  like  them,  as  my 
text-book  hl  English  Grammar."* 
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Cornelias  First  Steps  in  Geography. 

ChilcTa  Quarto,  wiih  numerous  Maps  and  Qlustrations.    Intended  to 
precede 

COBKEIiL'S  COXPLETE  AND  S7STEMATIC  SEBIBS  OB 

80HOOL  OBOOBAPHIBS, 

CONSISTINO  OF 

Pximaxy  Qeography.  Small  quarto,  100  pagea.  This  work  containB 
onty^  those  tnuioliM  of  the  sabject  that  admit  of  being  broaght  witbin  tbe  oompre- 
hension  of  the  yonthM  beginnar.  It  Ia  iflostrated  witb  npward  of  aeventy  sogges- 
tire  dealgns,  and  twentjr  beaatiftil  Mapa,  newly  engraved  bi  fhe  best  style,  and 
pronoimoed  '^gems  of  art**  Tbe  sale  of  fbLs  Ibvorite  work  bas  abeady  ezoeeded 
1,000,000  ooples. 

Xntermedlate  Qeography.  Large  qnarto,  100  pages.  Revised  editian, 
^th  new  and  addltlonal  Mapa  and  nameronB  mostraüons.  Destgned  foft  pupila 
who  have  ooaq>lefted  a  ^rbnaiy  Coone.  It,  as  weQ  as  tbe  Aimaxy,  oontabia  many 
peenliar  and  invalnable  advantagea  of  anangement  and  System,  a  snmmary  of  Fbya- 
ieal  Oeograpby,  and  easy  Lessons  on  Map-drawlng. 

Orammar-Sohool  Qeography.  Large  quarto,  122  pages;  with  nu- 
merons  Maps  and  Illiistrations.  It  is  yery  füll  on  Fbysical  Oeograpby,  particolariy 
tbat  of  tbe  United  States.  Tbis  wtnk  to  bitended  to  IbDow  tbe  Intermediate,  or  be 
nsed  tnstead  of  tt.  Boih  are  idlke  pbilosopbical  bi  tbebr  axrangements,  aoeorate  bi 
their  ttatementa,  Jadidously  adapted  to  the  scbool-room,  cbastely  and  laviahty  fSkoB- 
trated,  attractlTO  bi  tbeh*  external  appearanoe,  and  generaSjr  Just  wbat  tbe  bitelUgieinl 
teacber  desh^s. 

Higfa-Sohool  Qeography  and  Atlas.  Geography,  large  12mo,  406 
pages.  BIcbly  iUostrated.  Atlas,  yery  huge  qnarto.  Oontabüngacompletesetof 
Maps  tat  study;  also,  a  set  of  SefOTonoe  Maps  tat  flun^jr  uae.  These  yohimea are 
bitended  for  High-Schools  and  Aoademies;  fhqr.coy«r  fhe  whole  gronnd.  Tbe 
Atlas  will  be  Ibond  ftiller  and  more  reUable  than  Ibnner  atlases,  and  will  aaswer 
eyery  practlcal  porpose  of  referenoe  ibr  sobools  and  fiimllies. 

Ph3niioal  Qeography.  Large  quarto,  104  pages.  The  most  interest- 
ing  and  Instractlye  work  on  tbls  subject  eyer  presented,  layisbly  illustrated,  and  em* 
luracing  all  late  disooyeries  and  tbe  most  reoent  yiews  of  sdentlflo  writers.  Gontafai- 
Ing  19  pages  of  Maps  and  copiooB  Map-Questions. 


In  the  present  editions  of  tbese  worka,  fhe  text  of  each  has  midergone  a  rigid  reylsion. 
and  tbe  many  geographica!  cbanges  In  both  worlds  haye  been  carefkifly  embodied.  Tbe 
Importance  of  PHT8I0AL  GEOGRAPHY  and  MAP-DEAWDTG  bas  been  ftifly  rec- 
ognized,  the  Fhysioal  Geography  of  tbe  United  States  reoetylng  special  attention.  To 
the  Maps  fhe  Pablishers  pobit  with  pride,  aa  fks  tmMtbema^^»pseim$H»  intkitUMi 
o/art  ever  €ffeir%A  to  tht  American  pubUo, 


BTÄNDABD  SDUCATIONAL  WO  BKS, 

HmwJi»11*b  Bookof  Oratory.   F&rtL  FartlL 

Xarkham's  History  of  England.  Beyised  by  Eliza  Bobbxns. 
12mo.    887  pagee. 

Xaagnall's  Bistorioal  Qnestions.   l2mo. 

Kioholson'B  Tezt-Book  of  ZcolOgy.  For  Schools  and  Colleges. 
12mo.    803  pages. 

Tezt-Book  of  GfiOlogy.   For  Scbools  asd  Coüegeß.  12mo. 

266  pages. 

Otb'8  Easy  lessons  in  Landscape-Brawing.   In  6  Parts. 

— —  Drawlng-Books  of  Animals.   In  6  Parts. 

Qnaokenbos's  Standard  Tezt-Books.   Consisting  of; 

First  Lessohs  in  Compositiok.    With  ßules  für  Punctnation,  and 

Copious  Exercises.    12ino.    1S2  pagcs. 
'Advanced  Coubse  OF-CdMPosiTiok  and  Bhetokio.    A  Series  of 

Practical  Lessons.    12ino.    450  pages. 
FiBST  Book  in  Enousq  Qbammab.     For  Beginners.    ISmo.    108 

pages. 
Bnolish  Gbahmab.    12tno..   288  pages. 

Fbdiabt  Uistobt  of  the  United  States.    Made  easy  for  Begin- 
ners.   Child'B  qunrto.    200  pages. 
Slemektabt  Hibtobt  of  tiie  United  States.    With  nomerons 

lUüstrations  and  Maps.    12mo.    260  pages. 
IixüStbated  School  Histobt  of  THE  United  States.   With  Maps, 

Battle-fields,  etc.    Brought  down  to  the  present  Administration. 

12mo.    680  pages. 
A  Natvbal  PntLosoPHT.    Ethibiting  the  Application  of  Scientific 

PriadpldS  in  Evüry-day  Lilb.    12mo.   460  pages. 
Pbim ABT  Abtthmemio.    16mo.    108  pages. 
Elbmentabt  ARrTEMETtc.    12ino.    144  pages. 
Pbaotical  AsrniMETio.    12mo.    812  pages. 
HiGfiBE  AErrmcETio.    12mo. 
Mental  Abitbmetio.    ISmo.    168  pages. 

Beides  Dictionary  of  the  English  Langnage. 

Bobbin8*8  Class-Book  of  Poetry.   l6mo.   ?62.  pages. 

Gnide  to  Knowledge.   l6mo.  417  pages. 

fihakespearian  Beader.   By  John  W.  s.  iiows.   i2nio. 

Sehmidt'fl  Conrse  of  Ancient  Oecgraphy..  Arranged  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  convenienoe  of  recitation.  'By  Prof.  H.  I.  Schmidt, 
D.D.,of  Columbia  College.    12mo.   828  pages. 
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